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PREFACE 


ANTHROPOLOGY, the science of man, is often held to be a subject 
that may satisfy our curioaty regarding the early history of man* 
kind, but of no immediate bearing upon problems that confront us. This 
view has always seemed to me erroneous. Growing up in our own civil- 
ization we know little how we ourselves are conditioned by it, how our 
bodies, our language, our modes of thinking and actmg are determined 
by limits imposed upon us by our environment. Knowledge of the life 
processes and behavior of man under conditions of life fundamentally 
different from our own can help us to obtain a freer view of our own 
lives and of our life problems. The dynamics of life have always been 
of greater interest to me than the description of conditions, although I 
recognize that the latter must form the indispensable material on which 
to base our conclunons. 

My endeavors have lai^gdy been directed by this point of view. In 
the following pages I have collected such of my writings as, I hope, will 
prove the validity of my point of view. 

The material presented here is not intended to show a chronological 
development. The plan is rather to throw light on the problems treated. 
General discussions are followed by reports on special investigatiims on 
the results of which general viewpoints are based 

On the whole I have left the statements as they first appeared. Only 
in the discussion of the problems of stability of races and of growth 
which extend over many years, has scattered material been combined. 
In these the mathematical problems have been omitted and diagrams 
have been substituted for numerical tables. Here and there reviews and 
controversies have been included where they seemed relevant and of 
importance for the clearer statement of theories. 

The terms “race” and “racial” are throughout used in the sense that 
they mean the assembly of genetic lines represented in a population. 

It is natural that the earlier papers do not include data availaUc at 
the present time. I have not made any changes by introdudng new 
material because it seemed to me that the fundamental thecxetical tieat- 
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ment of problems is still valid. In a few cases footnotes in regard to new 
investigations or criticisms of the subject matter have been added. 

I have included two very early general papers at the end of the book 
because they indicate the general attitude underlying my later work. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to Dr. Alexander Lesser whose 
help and advice in the selection of material has been of greatest value. 

Franz Boas 
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RACE AND PROGRESS* 


THERMIT me to call your attention to the scientific aspects of a prob- 
lem that has been for a long time agitating our country and which, 
on account of its social and economic implications, has given rise to 
strong emotional reactions aitd has led to varied types of legislation. I 
refer to the problems due to the intermingling of racial types. 

If we wish to reach a reasonable attitude, it Is necessary to separate 
clearly the biological and psychological aspects from the social and eco- 
nomic implications of this problem. Furthermore, the social motivation 
of what is happening must be looked at not from the narrow point of 
view of our present conditions but from a wider angle. 

The facts with which we arc dealing are diverse. The plantation 
system of the South brought to our shores a large Negro population. 
Considerable mixture between White masters and slave women occurred 
during the period of .slaveiy, so that the number of pure Negroes was 
dwindling continually and the colored population gradually became 
lighter. A ceitain amount of intermingling between White and Indian 
took place, but in the ITnitcd States and Canada this has never occurred 
to such a degree that became an important social phenomenon. In 
Mexico and many parts of Central and South America it is the most 
typical ca.se of race contact and ’•ace mixture. With the development of 
immigration the people of eastern and southern Europe were attracted 
to our country' and form now an important part of our population. 
They differ in type .somewhat among themselves, although the radal 
contrasts are much le,ss than those between Indians or Negroes and 
Whites. Through Mexican and West Indian immigration another 
group has come into our counti / jrartly of South European, partly of 
mixed Negro and mixed Indian descent. To all these must be added the 
East Asiatic groups, Chinese, Japanese and f'ilipinos, who play a par- 
ticularly important role on the Pacific Coa.st. 

^ Address of the president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Pasadena, June 15. N.S., vol. 74 (1931), pp. 1-8. 
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4 RACE, LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

The first point in regard to which we need clarification refers to the 
agnificancc of the term race. In common parlance when we speak of 
a race we mean a group of people that have certain bodily and perhaps 
also mental characteristics in common. The Whites, with their light 
skin, straight or wavy hair and high nose, arc a race set off clearly from 
the Negroes with their dark skin, frizzly hair and flat nose. In regard to 
these traits the two races are fundamentally distinct. Not quite so 
definite is the distinction between East Asiatics and European types, 
because traasitional forms do occur among normal White individuals, 
such as flat faces, straight black hair and eye forms re.scmbling the Ezist 
Aaatic types; and conversely European-Iikc traits are found among 
East Asiatics. For Negro and White we may speak of hereditary racial 
traits so far as these radically distinct features are concerned. For Whites 
and East Asiatics the difference is not quite so absolute, because a few 
individuals may be found in each race for whom the racial traits do not 
hold good, so that in a strict sense wc cannot speak of absolutely valid 
hereditary racial traits. 

This condition prevails to a much more marked extent among the 
different, so-called races of Europe. Wc arc accustomed to speak of a 
Scandinavian as tall, blond and blue-e^ cd, of a South Italian as short, 
swarthy and dark-eyed ; of a Bohemian as middle-sized, witTi brown or 
gray eyes and wide face and straight htair. Wc are apt to construct ideal 
local types which arc based on our everyday experience, abstracted from 
a combination of forms that are mast frequently seen in a given locality, 
and we forget that there are numerous individuals lor whom this de- 
scription does not hold true. It would be a rash undertaking to deter- 
mine the locality in which a person is bom solely from his bodily 
characteristics. In many cases we may be helped in such a determina- 
tion by manners of wearing the hair, peculiar mannerisms of motion, 
and by dress, but these are not to be mistaken for essential hereditary 
traits. In populations of various parts of Europe many individuals may 
be found that may as well belong to one part of the continent as to an- 
other. There is no truth in the contention so often made that two Eng- 
lishmen are more alike in bodily form than, let us say, an Englishman 
and a German. A greater number of forms may be duplicated in the 
narrower area, but similar forms may be found in all parts of the con- 
tinent. There is an overlapping of bodily form between the local groups. 
It is not justifiable to assume that the individuals that do not fit into 
the ideal local type which wc construct from general impressions are 
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foreign elements in the population, that their presence is always due to 
intermixture with alien types. It is a fundamental characteristic of all 
local populations that the individuals differ among themselves, and a 
closer study shows that this is true of animals as well as of men. It is, 
therefore, not quite proper to speak in these cases of traits that are 
hereditary in the racial type as a whole, because too many of them 
occur also in other racial types. Hereditary racial traits should be shared 
by the whole population so that it is set off against others. 

The matter is quite different when individuals are studied as mem- 
bers of their own family lines. Racial heredity implies that there must 
be a unity of descent, that there must have existed at one time a small 
number of ance.stors of definite bodily form, from whom the present 
population has descended. It is quite impossible to reconstruct thk 
ancestry through the study of a modern population, but the study of 
families extending over several generations Is often passible. Whenever 
this study has been undertaken we find that the family lines represented 
in a single population differ very much among themselves. In isolated 
communities where the same families have intermarried for generations 
the differences arc less than in larger communities. We may say that 
every racial group consists of a great many family lines which are dis- 
tinct in bodil)' form. Some of these family lines are duplicated in neigh- 
boring territories and the more duplication cxi.sU» the, less is it possible 
to speak of fundamental racial eharacteri.stics. These conditions are so 
manifest in Europe that all we can do is to studv the frequency of occur- 
rence of various family lines all over the continent. The differences 
between the family lines belonging to each larger area arc much greater 
than the differences between the populations as a whole. 

Although it is not nccc.ssary !o consider the great differences in type 
that occur in a population as due to mixture of different types, it is 
easy to sec that ixitcnningling has played an important part in the his- 
tory of modem populations. Let us recall to our minds the migrations 
that occurred in early times in Europe, when the Kelts of Western 
Europe swept over Italy and c* siward to Asia Minor ; when the Teu- 
tonic tribes migrated from the black Sea westward into Italy, Spain 
and even into North Africa; when the Slav expanded northeastward 
over Russia, and southward into the Balkan Peninsula ; v/hen the Moots 
held a large part of Spain, when Roman and Greek slaves disappeared 
in the gencial population, and when Roman colonization affected a 
large part of the Mediterranean area. It is intere.sting to note that 
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Spam’s greatness followed the period of greatest race mixture^ that its 
decline set in when the population became stable and immigration 
stopped. This imght give us pause when we speak about the dangers of 
the inteimingling of European types. What is happening in America 
now is the repetition on a larger scale and in a shorter time of what 
happened in Europe during the centuries when the people of northern 
Europe were not yet firmly attathed to the soil. 

The actual occurrence of intermingling leads us to conrider what the 
biological effect of intermixture of different types may be. Much light 
has been .shed on this question through the intensive study of the phe- 
nomena of heredity. It Is true we are hampered in the study of heredity 
in man by the impossibility of expeiimentation, but much can be learned 
from observation and through the application of studies of heredity in 
animals and plants. One fact .stands out clearly. When two individuals 
are mated and there is a very large number of offspring and when fui- 
thermore there is no disturbing environmental factor, then the distribu- 
tion of different forms in the offspring is determined by the genetic 
characteilstics of the parents. What may happen aftei thousands of 
generations have passed does not concern us here. 

Our previous lemarks regarding the characteristics of ^ocal types 
show that matings between individuals essentially different in genetic 
type must occur in even the most homogeneous population. If it could 
be shown, as is sometimes claimed, that the piogeny of individuals of 
dccidely distinct proportions of the body would be what has been called 
disharmonic in character, this would occui with consideiable frequency 
in every population, for we do find individuals, let us sav, with large 
jaws and large teeth and those with small jaws and small teeth. If it is 
assumed that in the later offspring these conditions might result in a com- 
bination of small jaws and large teeth a disharmony would develop. 
We do not know that this actually occurs. It merely illustrates the line 
of reasoning. In matings between various European groups these condi- 
tions would not be materially changed, although greater diffeienccs 
between parents would be more frequent than in a homogeneous popu- 
lation. 

The essential question to be answered is whether we have any evi- 
dence that would indicate that matings between individuals of different 
descent and different type would result in a progeny less vigoious than 
that of their ancestors. We have not had any opportunity to obsers'e 
any degeneracy in man as clearly due to this cause. The high nobility 
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oi all parts of Europe can be shown to be of very mixed origin. French, 
German and Italian urban populations are derived from all the distinct 
European types. It would be difficult to show that any degeneracy that 
may cxi'st among them is due to an evil effect of intermating. Biological 
degeneracy is found rather in small districts of intense inbreeding. Here 
again it is not so much a question of tvpe, but of the presence of patho* 
logical conditions in the family .strains, for we know of many pcifectly 
healthy and vigorous intensely inbred communities. We find these 
among the Eskimos and also among many primitive tribes among whom 
cousin marriages are pi escribed by custom. 

These remarks do not touch upon the problem of the effect of inter- 
mairiagcs upon bodil\ form, health and vigor of crosses between races 
that are biologically more distinct than the types of Europe. It is not 
quite easy to give absolutely contluMve evidence in regaid to this ques- 
tion. Judging m»*i dy on the basis of anatomical features and health con- 
ditions of mixed populations there docs not seem to be any leason to 
assume utifavorable lesults, either in the first or in later generations of 
offspring The mixed descendants of Euiopcans and Amerit an Indians 
are taller and mon fertile than the purcblood Indians. They arc even 
taller than either parental rac c The mixed blood Dutch and Hottentot 
of South Alnca and the Malay mixed bloods of the Lsland of Kisar 
are in tvpe intcrmeduitc between the two laces, and do not exhibit any 
traits of degeneracy The populations of the Sudan, mixtures of Medi- 
terranean and Negro types, liave alwa>s been characterized by great 
vigor There is also little doubt that in eastern Russia a considerable 
infusion of Asiatic blood has occurred. The biological observations on 
our North American mulattoes do not convince us that there is any 
deleterious cffeit ot race mixture so far as it is evident in anatomical 
form and function 

It is also necc.s‘ary to remember tliat in varying environment human 
forms an not absolute ly stable, and many of the anatomicad traits of 
the body are subject to a limited amount of i hange accordmg to climate 
and tonditions of life We hav ^''finite evidence showing changes of 
bodily size The stature in European populations has increased materi- 
ally since the middle of the nineteenth century . War and starvaticai 
have left their effects upon the children growing up in the second decade 
of our century. Proportions of the body change with occupation. The 
forms of the hand of the laborer and that of the musician reflect their 
occupations. The changes in head form that have been observed are 
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analogous to those observed in animals under varying conditions of life, 
among lions bom in captivity or among rats fed with different types of 
diet. The extent to which geographical and social environment may 
change bodily form is not known, but the influences of outer conditions 
have to be taken into consideration when comparing different human 
types. 

Selective processes are also at work in changing the character of a 
population. Differential birth-rate, mortality and migration may bring 
about changes in the hereditary composition of a group. The range of 
such changes is limited by the range of variation within the original 
population. The importance of selection upon the character of a popu- 
lation is easily overestimated. It is true enough that certain defects are 
transmitted by heredity, but it cannot be proved that a whole popula- 
tion degenerates physically by the numerical increase of degenerates. 
These always include the physically unfit, and others, the victims of cir- 
cumstances. The economic dcprcs.sion of our days shows clearly how 
easily perfectly competent individuals may be brought into conditions 
of abject poverty and under strc.ssc.s that only the most vigorous minds 
can withstand succes.sfully. Equally unjustified is the opinion that 
war, the struggle between national groups, is a selective process which is 
necessary to keep mankind on the onward march. Sir Arthur Keith, 
only a week ago, in his rectoral addrc.ss at the University of Aberdeen is 
reported to have said that “Nature keeps her human orchard healthy 
by pruning and war is her pruning hook.” I do not see how such a 
statement can be justified in any way. War eliminates the physically 
strong, war increases all the devastating scourges of mankind such as 
tuberculosb and genital disease.s, war w'cakens the growing generation. 
History shows that energetic action of masses may be released not only 
by war but also by other forces. We may not .share the fervor or believe 
in the stimulating ideals; the important point is to observe that they 
may arou.se the same kind of energy that is released in war. Such a 
stimulus was the abandonment to religion in the middle age.s, such is 
the abandonment of modem Russian youth.s to their ideal. 

So far we have discussed the effects of heredity, environment and 
selection upon bodily form. We are not so much concerned with the 
form of the body as with its functions, for in the life of a nation the 
activities of the individual count rather than his appearance. There is 
no doubt in my mind that there is a very definite association between 
the biological make-up of the individual and the phyriological and psy- 
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cbological functioning of his body. The claim that only social and other 
environmental conditions determine the reactions of the individual dis- 
regards the most elementary observations, like differences in heart beat, 
basal metabolism or gland development; and mental differences in 
their relation to extreme anatomical disturbances of the nervous system. 
There are organic reasons why individuals differ in their mental be- 
havior. 

But to acknowledge this fact docs not mean that all differences of 
behavior can be adequately explained on a purely anatomical basis. 
When the human body has reached maturity, its form remains fairly 
stable until the changes due to increasing age set in. Under normal 
conditions the form and the chemical constitution of the adult body 
remain almost stable for a number of years. Not so with bodily func- 
tions. The conditions of life vary considerably. Our heart beat is dif- 
ferent in sleep and in waking. It depends upon the work we are doing, 
the altitude in which wc live, and upon many other factors. It may, 
therefore, well be that the same individual under different conditions 
will .show quite diflercnt reactions. It is the same with other bodily 
functions. The action of our digestive tract depends upon the quality 
and quantity of the food we consume. Jn short, the physiological re- 
actions of the body are markedly adjusted to conditions of life. Owing 
to this many individuals of different organic .structure when exposed to 
the same environmental conditions will assume a certain degree of 
.similarity of reaction. 

On the whole it Ls much ea.sier to find derided differences between 
races in bodily form than in function. It cannot be claimed that the 
body in all races functions in an identical way, but that kind of over- 
lapping which we observed in foim is even more pronounced in funo 
tion. It is quite impo.s,«dble to .say that, because some physical function, 
let us say the heart beat, has a certain measure, the individual must be 
White or Negro — for the same rates are found in both races. A certain 
basal metabolism does not show that a person is a Japanese or a White, 
although the averages of all the irdividuaLs in the races compared may 
exhibit differences. Furthermore, the paiticular function is so markedly 
modified by the demands made upon the organism that these will make 
the reactions of the racial groups living under the same conditions 
markedly alike. Every organ is capable of adjustment to a fairly wide 
range of conditions, and thus the conditions wUl determine to a great 
extent the kind of reaction. 
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What is true of physiological function is equally true d mental func- 
ticHi. There exists an enormous amount of literature dealing with men- 
tal characteristics of races. The blond North-Europcans, South Ital- 
ians, Jews, Negroes, Indians, Chinese have been described as though 
their mental characteristics were biologically determined. It is true, 
each population has a certain character that is expressed in its behavior, 
so that there is a geographical distribution of types of behavior. At the 
same time we have a geographical distribution of anatomical types, and 
as a result we find that a selected population can be described as having 
a certain anatomical type and a certain kind of behavior. This, how- 
ever, docs not justify us in claiming that the anatomical type determines 
behavior. A great error is committed when we allow ourselves to draw 
this inference. First of all it would be necessary to prove that the cor- 
relation between bodily form and behavior is absolute, that it is valid 
not only for the selected spot, but for the whole popiJation of the given 
type, and, conversely, that the same behavior docs not occur when the 
types of bodily build differ. Secondly, it would have to be shown that 
there is an inner relation between the two phenomena. 

I might illustrate this by an example Uaken from an entirely different 
field. A particular country has a specific climate and particular geo- 
logical formation. In the same country is found a certain flora. Never- 
theless, the character of soil and climate does not explain the composi- 
tion of the flora, except in so ■f ar as it depends upon these two factors. 
Its composition depends upon the whole historical evolution of plant 
forms all over the world. The .single fact of an agreement of distribution 
does not prove a genetic relation between the two sets of observations. 
Negroes in Africa have long limbs and a certain kind of mental behavior. 
It does not follow that the long limbs are in any way the cause of their 
mental behavior. The very point to be proved is assumed as proved in 
this kind of argumentation. 

A scientific solution of this problem requires a different line of ap- 
proach. Mental activities are functions of the organism. We have seen 
that physiological functions of the same organism may vary greatly 
under varying conditions. Is the case of mental reactions different? 
While the study of cretins and of men of genius shows that biological 
differences exist which limit the type of individual behavior, this has 
little bearing upon the masses constituting a population in which great 
varieties of bodily structure prevail. We have seen that the same physio- 
logical functions occur in different races with varying frequency, but 
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that no essential qualitative differences can be established. The questicm 
must be asked whether the same conditions prevail in mental life. 

If it were possible to subject two populations of different type to 
the same outer conditions the answer would not be difficult. The ob- 
stacle in our way lies in the impossibility of establishing sameness of con- 
ditions. Investigators differ fundamentally in their opinion in regard 
to the que.stion of what constitutes sameness of conditions, and our at- 
tention must be directed, therefore, to this question. 

If we could show how people of exactly the same biological compo* 
sition react in different types of environment, much might be gained. 
It seems to me that the data of history create a strong presumption in 
favor of material changes of mental behavior among peoples of the 
same genetic composition. The free and easy English of Elizabethan 
times contrast forcibly with the prudish Mid- Victorian : the Norse Vik- 
ing and the modem Noiwcgian do not impress us as the same ; the stem 
Roman republican and his dissolute descendant of imperial times present 
striking contrasts. 

But we need more tangible evidence. At least in so far as intelligent 
reaction to simple problems of everyda)’ life is concerned, wc may bring 
forward a considerable amount of experimental evidence that deals 
with this problem. Wc do not need to a.'esume that our modern intelli- 
gence, te.sts give us a clue to absolutely biologically determined intelli- 
gence — whatever that may mean — they certainly do tell us how indi- 
viduals react to simple, more or lc.ss unfamiliar, situations. At a first 
glance it would seem that very important racial differences are found. 
1 refer to the many comparative tests of the intelligence of individuals of 
various European types and of Europeans and Negroes. North Euro- 
peans tested in our country were found as a whole decidedly superior 
to South Europeans. Europeans as a whole to Negroes. Tlie question 
arises, what docs this mean ? If there is a real difference determined by 
race, wc should find the same kind of difference between these racial 
types wherever they live. Professor Garth has recently collected the 
available evidence and reaches 'he conclusion that it is not possible to 
prove a difference due to genetit factors, tliat rather all the available 
observations may be ca.rily explained as due to differences in social en- 
vironment. It seems to me the most convincing proof of the correctness 
of this view has beeji given by Dr. KJineberg, who examined the various 
outstanding European types in urban and rural communities in Europe. 
He found that there is everywhere a marked contrast between rural and 
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urban populations, the city giving considerably better results than the 
country and that furthermore the various groups do not follow by any 
means the same order in city and country ; that the order rather depends 
upon social conditions, such as the excellence of the school systems and 
conflicts between home and school. Still more convincing are his obser- 
vations on Negroes. He examined a considerable number of Negroes in 
southern cities who had moved to the city from rural districts. He found 
that the longer they hved in the city the better the results of the tests 
came to be, so that Negroes who had lived in the city for six years were 
far superior to those who had just moved to the city. He found the same 
result when studying Negroes who had rrioved from the south to New 
York, an improvement with the time of residence in New York. This 
result agrees with Brigham’s findings for Italians who had lived for 
varying periods in the United States. It has often been claimed, as was 
done in the beginning by Brigham, that such changes arc due to a proc- 
ess of selection, that more poorly endowed individuals have migrated 
to the country in late years and represent the group that has just come to 
the city. It would be difficult to maintain this in view of the regularity 
with which this phenomenon reappears in ever>’ test. Still, Dr. Klinc- 
berg has also given definite evidence that selection docs noj account for 
these differences. He compared the records of the migrating groups 
with those who remained behind. The records collected in Nashville 
and Birmingham .showed that there is no appreciable difference between 
the two groups. The migrants were even a little below those who stayed 
at home. He also found that the migrants who came to New York were 
slightly inferior to those who remained in the South. 

I have given these data in some detail, because they show definitely 
that cultural environment is a most important factor in determining 
the results of the so-called intelligence tc.sts. In fact, a careful examina- 
tion of the tests shows clearly that in none of them has our cultural 
experience been eliminated. City life and country life, the South and 
the North present different types of cultural background to which we 
learn to adapt ourselves, and our reactions are determined by these 
adaptations, which arc often so obscure that they can be detected only 
by a most intimate knowledge of the conditions of life. We have indi- 
cations of such adaptations in other cases. It would .seem that among 
the Plains Indians the experience of girls with bead work gives to them 
a superiority in handling tests based on form. It is highly desirable that 
the tests should be examined with greatest care in regard to the indirect 
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influence of experience upon the results. I suspect strongly that such 
influences can always be discovered and that it will be found impossible 
to construct any test in which this element is so completely eliminated 
that we could consider the results as an expression of purely biologically 
determined factors. 

It is much more difficult to obtain convincing results in regard to 
emotional reactions in different races. No satisfactory experimental 
method has been devised that would answer the crucial question, in how 
far cultural background and in how far the biological basis of person- 
ality is re.sponsible for observed differences. There is no doubt that indi- 
viduals do differ in this respect on account of their biological constitution. 
It Is very questionable whether the same may be said of races, for in all 
races we find a wide range of different types of personality. All that 
wc can say with certainty is that the cultural factor is of greatest im- 
portance and might well account for all the ob.served difTerence.s, al- 
though this does not preclude the possibility of biologically determined 
differences. The variety of response of groups of the same race but cul- 
turally different is so great that it seems likely that any existing biological 
differences arc of minor importance. I can give only a few instances. 
The North American Indians are reputed as stoic, as ready to endure 
pain and torture without a murmur. This is true in all those cases in 
which culture demands rcpre.ssion of emotion. The same Indians, when 
ill, give in to hopele.ss depression. Among closely related Indian tribes 
certain ones are given to ecstatic orgies, while others enjoy a life running 
in .smooth conventional channels. The buffalo hunter was an enlirclv 
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different personality frciin the poor Indian who has to rely on govern- 
ment help, or who lives on the proceeds of land rented by his White 
neighbors. Social workers are lamiliar with the subde influence of 
personal relations that will differentiate the character of members of 
the same family. Ethnological evidence is all in favor of the assumption 
that hei editary racial traits are unimportant as compared to cultural 
conditions. As a matter of fact, ethnological studies do not concern 
themselves with race as a factoi in cultural form. From Waitz on, 
through Spencer, Tylor, Bastian, to our times, ethnologists have not 
given serious attention to race, because they find cultural forms distrib- 
uted regardless of race. 

I believe the present state of oui knowledge justifies us in saying that, 
while individuals differ, biological differences between races are small. 
There is no reason to believe that one race is by nature so much more 
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intdligent, endowed with great will power, or emotionally more stable 
than another, that the difference would materially influence its culture. 
Nor is there any good reason to believe that the differences between 
races are so great that the descendants of mixed marriages would be 
inferior to their parents. Biologically there is no good reason to object 
to fairly close inbreeding in healthy groups, nor to intermingling of the 
principal races. 

I have considered so far only the biological side of the problem. In 
actual life wc have to reckon with social settings which have a very real 
existence, no matter how erroneous the opinions on which they are 
founded. Among us race antagonism is a fact, and we should try to 
understand its psychological significance. For this purpose we have to 
consider the behavior not only of man, but also of animals. Many ani- 
mals live in societies. It may be a shoal of fish which any individuals of 
the same species may join, or a swarm of masquitoes. No social tie is 
apparent in these groups, but there are others which wc may call closed 
societies that do not permit any outsider to join their group. Packs of 
dogs and well-organized herds of higher mammals, ants and bees arc 
examples of this kind. In all these groups there is a consiilerable degree 
of social solidarity which is expressed particularly by antagonism agaiast 
any outside group. The troops of monkeys that live in a given territory 
will not allow another troop to come and join them. The members 
of a closed animal society are mutually tolerant or even helpful. They 
repel all outside intruders. 

Conditions in primitive society are quite .similar. .Strict social obliga- 
tions exist between the members of a tribe, but all outsiders are enemies. 
Primitive ethics demand self-sacrifice in the group to which the indi- 
vidual belongs, deadly enmity against every outsider. A closed .society 
does not exist without antagonisms against others. Although the degree 
of antagonism again-st outsiders has decreased, closed .societies continue 
to exist in our own civilization. The nobility formed a closed society 
until very recent times. Patricians and plebeians in Rome, CJrceks and 
barbarians, the gangs of our streets, Mohammedan and infidel, and our 
modem nations are in this sense closed societies that cannot exist with- 
out antagonisms. The principles that hold societies together vary 
enormously, but common to all of them are .social obligations within 
the group, antagonisms against othcj- parallel groups. 

Race consciousness and race antipathy differ in one respect from the 
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social groups here enumerated. While in all other human societies there 
is no external characteristic that helps to asdgn an individual to his 
group, here his very appearance singles him out. If the belief should 
prevail, as it once did, that all red-haired individuals have an undesir- 
able character, they would at once be segregated and no red-haired 
individual could escape from his cla.ss no matter what his personal 
characteristics might be. The Negro, the Ea.sl Atiatic or Malay who 
may at once be recognized by his bodily build is automatically placed in 
his class and not one of them can escape being excluded from a foreign 
closed group. The same happens when a group is characterized by dress 
imposed by circumstances, by choice, or because a dominant group 
prescribe for them a distinguishing symbol — ^like the garb of the medi- 
eval Jews or the stripes of the convict— so that each individual no mat- 
ter what his own character may be, is at once assigned to his group 
and treated accordingly. If racial antipathy were based on innate hu- 
man traits this would be expressed in interracial sexual aversion. The 
free intermingling of slave owners with their female slaves and the 
resulting striking decrease in the numbet of full-blood Negroes, the pro- 
gressive development of a half-blood Indian population and the readi- 
ness of intermarriage with Indians when economic advantages may be 
gained by such means, show clearly that there is no biological founda- 
tion for race feeling. There is no doubt tliat the strangcnc.ss of an alien 
racial type does play an Important role, for the ideal of beauty of the 
White who grows up in a purely White society is different from that of a 
Negro. This again is an'’’ogous to the feeling of aloofne.ss among groups 
that arc characterized by different dress, different mannerisms of expres- 
sion of emotion, or by the ideal of bodily strength as against that of 
refinement of form. I’he studert of race relations must answer the 
question whether in societies in which different racial types form a 
socially homogeneous group, a marked race conscioasness develops. 
This question cannot be answered categorically, although interracial 
conditions in Bratil and the disregard of racial affiliation in the relation 
between Mohammedans and infiu show that race consdousness may 
be quite insignificant. 

When social divisions follow racial lines, as they do among ourselves, 
the degree of difference between racial forms is an important element in 
establishing racial groupings and in creating racial conflicts. 

The actual relation is not different from that developing in other 
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cases in which social cleavage develops. In times of intense religious 
feeling denominational conflicts, in times of war national conflicts take 
the same course. The individual is merged in his group and not rated 
according to his personal value. 

However, nature is such that constantly new groups are formed in 
which each individual subordinates himself to the group. He expresses 
his feeling of solidarity by an idealization of his group and by an emo- 
tional deare for its perpetuation. When the groups are denominational, 
there is strong antagonism against marriages outside of the group. The 
group must be kept pure, although denon^nation and descent arc in no 
way related. If the social groups are racial groups we encounter in the 
same way the desire for racial endogamy in order to maintain racial 
purity. 

On this subject I take issue with Sir Arthur Keith, who in the address 
already referred to is reported to have said that “race antipathy and 
race prejudice nature has implanted in you for her own end --the im- 
provement of mankind through racial differentiation.” I challenge 
him to prove that race antipathy is “implanted by nature” and not the 
effect of social causes which arc active in every closed social group, no 
matter whether it is racially heterogeneous or homogeneofls. The com- 
plete lack of .sexual antipathy, the weakening of race consciousness in 
communities in which children grow up as an almost homogeneous 
group; the occurrence of equally strong antipathies between denomi- 
national groups, or between social .strata — as witnessed by the Roman 
p\ atricians and plebeians, the Spartan Lacedaemonians and Helots, the 
E^p'gyptian castes and some of the Indian castes — all thc.se show that 
anfMpathics are social phenomena. If you will, you may c all them “im- 
planhted by nature,” but only in so far as man is a being living in closed 
soci"d groups, leaving it entirely indetermined what these social groups 
mayV be. 

N(^ matter how weak the case for racial purity may be, we understand 
its seVial appeal in our society. While the biological rca.sons that arc 
addt^iccd may not be relevant, a stratification of society in social groups 
th^ are racial in character will always lead to racial discrimination. 

in all other sharp social groupings the individual is not judged as an 
^dividual but as a member of his class. We may be reasonably certain 
ythat whenever members of different races form a single social group 
/ with strong bonds, racial prejudice and racial antagonisms will come to 
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lose their importance. They may even disappear entirdy. As long as 
we indst on a stratification in racial layers, we shall pay the penalty in 
the form of interracial struggle. Will it be better for us to continue as 
we have been doing, or shall we try to recognize the conditions that lead 
to the fundamental antagonisms that trouble us ? 
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T HAVE been asked to speak on the modem populations of America, 
and I confess that I feel some hesitation in taking up this important 
subject. The scientific problems involved are of great and fundamental 
importance; but unfortunately materials for their discussion have 
hardly been collected at all, and I do not see any immediate prospect 
of their being gathered on a scale at all adequate. 

We may distinguish three distinct types of populations in modem 
America. The first type includes those that are entirely or almost 
entirely descendants of European immigrants, such as the population of 
the northern United States, of Uanada, and of the Argentine ; a second 
type is represented by populations containing a large amount of Indian 
blood, like those of Mejcico, Peru, and Bolivia ; and a thifd type in- 
cludes populations consisting essentially of mixtures of Negroes and other 
races. In this last group we may again distinguish between populations 
in which the mixture is es.scnti{illy Negro and White and thase in which 
we find a strong mixture of Negro and Indian, or Negro, Indian, and 
White. Examples of lhe.se arc the populations of the Southern States, 
of the West Indies, of some districts of Central and South America, like 
parts of Brazil, and of certain localities on the we.st coast of South 
America. 

It will easily be recognized that the mixed populations who are 
descendants of American Indians and Europeans are found essentially 
in those large areas in which the aboriginal population at the time of 
the Conquest was dense. This was the case particularly in Mexico and 
in the Andean highlands. The extermination of the native population 
has occurred only in thase areas in which at the time of the Conquest 
the Indian population was very sparse or where a dense population lived 
in a limited territory, as in the West Indies. The Negro populations 
occur in all those areas in which there was a long-continued importation 
of African slaves. 

^From Proceedings of the sgth International Congress of Americanists, Wash- 
ington, December, 1915 (Washington, D. C., 1917), PP- 569-575. 
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The development of these populations depended to a great extent 
upon the very fundamental difference in the rdadons between the 
Anglo-Saxon European immigrants and the Latin American immigrants. 
While among the former intermat riages or unions between women of 
European descent and members of the foreign races were rare, inter- 
mixture was not so limited in Latin American countries; and unions 
between European men and women of foreign races, or of European 
women and men of foreign races, have always been of more nearly 
equal frequency. The importance of this difference is great, because 
in the former case the number of individuals with European blood is 
constantly increasing, because the children of the women of the White 
population remain Wliite, while the children of the women of the 
Negro or Indian population have on the average a considerable amount 
of infusion of White blood. This must nccessaiily result in a constant 
decrease oi tin relative amount ol non-European blood in the total 
population. Tliis phenomenon may be disturbed tc a certain extent by 
difleicnccs m fertility or mortality of the mixed populations, but it is 
not likely that the total result will be Intluenecd by such differences. In 
those cases, on the other hand, in which White women marry members 
ol foreign laccs, 01 at least half-blood descendants of foteign races, a 
thorough penctiation ol the two laees must occur; and il marriages in 
both diicctions are equally ficquent, the lesult must be a complete per- 
meation of tnc two types. Theic is very I'ttle doubt that the rapid dis- 
appe.irancc of the American Indian in many parts of the United 
Stales is due to this leculiar kind of mixtuie The women of mixed 
descent are diawn away from the tribes with a fair degiee of rapidity, 
and merge in the general pop ilation; while the men of mixed descent 
remain in the tiibe, and cont ibutc to a continued infusion of White 
blood among the natives. 

The claim has been made, and has constantly been repeated, that 
mixed races —like the Ameiican Mulattoes or the Amcricam Mestizos— 
are inferior in physical and mental qualities, that they inherit all the 
unf avorable tiaits of the parei.’.'l races. So far aa 1 can see, this bold 
proposition is not based on adequate evidence. As a matter of fact, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to sav at the picscnt time what race is 
pure and what race is mixed. It is certainly true that in the borderland 
of the areas inhabited by any of the fundamental races of mankind 
mixed types do occur, and there is nothing to prove that these types are 
inferior cither physically or mentally. We might adduce, as an example, 
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Japan, a country in which the Malay and the Mongol type come into 
contact ; or the Arab types of North Africa, that are partly of Negro, 
partly of Mediterranean descent ; or the nations of eastern Europe, that 
contain a considerable admixture of Mongoloid blood. In none of 
these cases will a careful and conscientious investigator be willing to 
admit any deteriorating effect of the imdoubted mixture of different 
races. It is exceedingly difficult in all questions of this kind to differ- 
entiate with any degree of certainty between soeial and hereditary 
causes. On the whole, the half-bloods live under conditions less favor- 
able than tlic pure parental races ; and for this reason the social causes 
will bring about phenomena of apparent weakness that are erroneously 
interpreted as due to effects of intermixture. This is particularly true in 
the case of the Mulatto population of the United States. The Mulatto 
is found as an important element in many of our American cities where 
the majority of this group form a poor population, which, on the one 
hand, is not in a condition of social and economic equality with the 
White.s, while, on the other hand, the de.sire for improved social oppor- 
tunity creates a considerable amount of dissatisfaction. It is not sur- 
prising that under thc.se conditions the main characteristics of the 
group should not be particularly attractive. At the same tirffe the pov- 
erty that prevails among many of them, and the lack of sanitary 
conditions under which they live, give the impression of hereditary 
weakness. ' ' 

The few ca.scs in which it has been possible to gather .strictly .scien- 
tific data on the phy.sical characteristics of the half-bloods have rather 
shown that there may be a certain amount of phy.sical improvement in 
the mixed race. Thus the investigation of half-blood Indians in the 
United States which 1 undertook in 1892 .showed conclu.sivcly that the 
phy.sical development of the mixed race, as expressed by their stature, 
is superior to that of both the While and Indian parents. I also found 
that the fertility of half-blood women was greater than that of the full- 
blood Indian women who live practically under the same social condi- 
tions. The latter conclusion has been corroborated by a much wider 
investigation, included in the last Census of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Dixon, under who.se auspices the data were collated, not only 
found that the half-blood women were more fertile than tlic full-blood 
women, but he also discovered that the number of surviving children of 
half-blood women was greater than the number of surviving children 
of full-blood women. This seems to indicate a greater vigor even more 
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clearly than the data found by a study of the stature of the half-blood 
race. During the present year I have been able to make an investigation 
of the population of Puerto Rico ; and here a similar phenomenon ap- 
pears in a comparison between the Mulatto population and the White 
population. In a study of children it was found that the Mulattocs excel 
in physical development the children of pure Spanish descent, and that 
their development is more rapid. Evidently the rapidity of development 
of the Mulatto, and his better physique, are phenomena tliat .trc closely 
correlated. 

A number of tests have been made of the mental conditions of Mulatto 
children. Thc.se, however, I do not consider as convincing, because the 
differences found arc slight, and because, furthcrmoie, the retardation 
of development due to less favorable social conditions has not suf- 
ficiently been taken into account. There is also much doubt in regard 
to the significance of certain differences in the resistance to pathogenic 
causes that has been observed in different races. Judging from a general 
biological point of view, it would .seem that an unfavorable effect of 
mixture of races is very unlikely. Tlie anatomical diffc-renccs between 
the races oi man that we have to consider here are at best very slight, 
certainly less than those found in different races of domesticated ani- 
mals. In the t,asc of domesticated animals, no deciease of vigor has been 
observed when races are crossed as closely allied as races of man. Since 
man must be considered anatomically as a highly domesticated species, 
we may expect the same conditions to prevail, and by analogy tliere is 
no reason to suppose any mifavorable effects. 

Attention should be tailed he.re to a peculiar condition of society in 
all those regions where the old aboriginal population contributes a large 
amount to the modern population. In all these cases wc observe a con- 
tinuity of tradition that leads back to pre-Columbian times. It may be 
that the ancient religious ideas and that much of the oral tradition of 
the people have been lost and that their place has been taken by ideas 
imported from Europe. Nevertheless a va.st amount of the old customs 
.survives. This may be readily « '-n by a stutly of the habitations and of 
the household utensils in Mexico and in Peru. It is quite obvious that 
in these cases the ancient tradition survives; and this fact is mciely an 
indication of the tremendoius force of conservatism that binds the people 
of modem times to their past. It is no wonder that in thc.se cases the 
obstacles to the diffu.sion of modem ideas arc much greater than in 
those populations that derive their origin entirely from European 
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sources. This is so much more the case, since the European immigrant 
breaks completely with his past, and develops in a new environment 
and according to new standards of thought. 

The investigation of the ideas and beliefs of the American Negroes 
throws an interesting ade-light on these conditions. Unfortunately this 
subject has received very slight attention, and it is hardly possible to 
state definitely what the conditions are in various parts of the continent. 
It is quite clear, however, that the Negroes, owing to their .segregation, 
have retained much of what they brought from Africa. In this case 
there is no continuity in the material life, because the houses, household 
utensils, and other objects are all derived from European sources, while 
many of the old tales and old religious ideas seem to survive, much modi- 
fied, however, by American conditions. Owing to the fact that the 
coast tribes of Africa have been long under the influence of Portugue.se 
civilization, a certain assimilation of Negro ideas had developed ; and 
in all probability this accounts for the similarity of ideas found among 
American Negroes and Indians of Latin America, so far as these have 
adopted ideas imported by Spaniards and Portugue.se of the .sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Another question relating to the physical type of the miAd popula- 
tions relates to the question of how far a new type results from their 
intermingling. Of recent years there has been much discussion in 
regard to this problem. Galtoh and his adherents maintain that in a 
mixture of types a new intermediate type will develop analogous to the 
appearance of the mule as a result of mixture between horse .md donkey. 
Other investigators, following the important observations of Mendel 
and his successors, claim that no permanent new type develops, but that 
the so-called “unit” characters of the parents will be segregated in the 
mixed population. A.ssuming, for instance, the blue eye of the North 
European to be a “unit” character, it is assumed that in the mixed type 
there will always remain a certain group with blue eyes. More specifi- 
cally it is claimed that among the descendants of couples in which one 
parent has blue eyes, the other pure brown eyes, one-fourth of the total 
number from the second generation on will have blue eyes, while the rest 
wiU have brown eyes. In order to avoid technicalities, we might perhaps 
say that in these cases there must be a certain degree oi alternating 
inheritance, in so far as in a mixed population some individuals will 
resemble in their traits the one parental race, while others will resemble 
the other. Some investigators claim that the existence of this type of 
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mheritance — ^so-called “Mendelian” inheritance — has been dcfinitdy 
proved to exist in man. 

It is hardly possible at the present time to answer this important 
problem with any degree of definiteness, although in regard to a num- 
ber of traits sufficient evidence is available. I pointed out before that 
in the case of stature the half-blood shows a tendency to exceed both 
parental types; in other words, that a new distinctive form develops. 
On the other hand, the investigation of eye-color has shown that while 
intermediate eye-colors do occur, there is a decided tendency for a 
number of individuals to reproduce either the blue eyes of northern 
Europe or the very dark eyes of other races. In regard to skin-color the 
evidence is not clear. A certain permanence of type has also been 
found in the head form. Some types of man may be characterized by 
the ratio of the longitudinal to the transversal diameter of the head. 
Sometimes both are not verv different, while in other cases the head is 
very narrow and at the same time very long. It has been found that 
when two types intermingle in which the parental races show material 
differ cnccs in head form, then a great variety of head forms will occur 
among the descendants, indicating a tendency to reveal to the parental 
types. Whether or not the clas.siral ratias of Mendelian inheritance 
prevail is a question that it is quite impossible to answer. On the whole, 
it seems much more likely that we ha^■e varying types of alternating 
inheritance rather than true Mendelian fi'em-s. 

If further investigation should show that the tendency to such alter- 
nating inheritance is fourrd in mixed types throughout, and that the 
different features belonging to the di.stinctive parental types have only 
slight degrees of correlation, it would follow that in a mixed type we 
may expect the occurrence of a great variety (;f combinations of parental 
types ; and we may expect, perhaps, a certain loosening of those corre- 
lations that arc characlerLstic for the parental races. This question, how- 
ever, has never been investigated, and cannot be answered with any 
degree of certainty. 

These questions have also a aring upon the characteristics of the 
populations of pure European descent that arc developing in our 
country. In earlier times the provenience of the settlers in each par- 
ticular area was fairly uniform. In the Linked States we find settlers 
from England ; in the Argentine, those from Spain ; but the rapid in- 
crease of population in Europe, and the attractiveness of economical 
conditions in America, have brought it about that the sources of Euro- 
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pean immigration have become much wider. In the Argentine Repub- 
lic we find an immigration coming principally from the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The modem population of the United States Ls drawn 
from all parts of Europe, the most recent influx being principally from 
southeastern, .southern, and eastern Europe. The racial composition of 
the population of Europe is not by any means uniform ; but we find 
distinctive local types inhabiting the various parts of the continent. 
The differences between a dark-eyed, black-haired, swarthy South 
Italian, and a blond, tall, blue-eyed Scandinavian and a short-headed, 
gray-eyed, tall Sen ian, are certainly most striking. This fact has led to 
the as.scrtion that nothing like the modern intermixture of European 
types has ever oc<’urred in the past in any part of Europe. 

Attention should be called here to a peculiar difference between the 
composition of our American population and that of European popu- 
lations. After individual land-tenure had developed, and agriculture 
had become the basis of life of all European peoples, a remarkable per- 
manence of habitat developed in all parts of Europe. In place of the 
waves of migration tliat marked the end of antiquity, a local develop- 
ment of small village communities set in, which, after they were once 
established, came to be exceedingly permanent. The mcidbers of these 
communities were only slightly increased from the outside, and thus a 
period of inbreeding .set in that is equaled only by the amount of in- 
breeding characteristic of small isolated primitive tribes. It is difficult 
to obtain exact infoimation in regard to this process ; but the in\'cstiga- 
tion of genealogies of a few European communities shows that it has 
been very marked. It is therefore clear that when we compare, let me 
say, the population of a small Spani.sh village and that of a South Italian 
village, we may find in both communities what appears to the observer 
as the same type ; but we find at the same time that the actual lines of 
descent of these two groups have l>een quite distinct for many genera- 
tions. A peculiar result Ls found wherever this type of inbreeding occurs. 
Since all the families arc interrelated, it is clear that all the families are 
very much alike, and that practically any family may be selected and 
con.sidercd as the type of the population that is being investigated. 
Wherever these conditions do not prevail, and where the ancestry of the 
various parts of the population Is quite distinct, a single family can 
never be considered as representative of the whole population, and we 
may expect considerable differences to occur between the family lines. 
This coming together of distinct lines is characteristic of all the indus- 
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trial districts of Europe and also of the populations of European descent 
in America. Thus in the Argentine Republic the people of Spanish 
and of Italian communities will be brought together. In the United 
States we find side by side families of English, Irish, French, Spanish, 
German, Russian, and Italian descent, each of which represents the 
type of the locality from which it comes. In other words, the family 
lines composing American populations arc much more diverse than 
those found in the rural communities of Europe. 

From a biological point of view there is little doubt that this condi- 
tion must have an effect upon the physical characterLstics of the whole 
population. Observations arc not available, except those bearing upon 
the relation of sexes in the Argentine Republic. According to the last 
Argentine census, it has been found that the relation of sexes of childien 
found in families of pure Italian or pure Argentine descent shows con- 
siderable diffeiences when compared with that found in families of 
mixed Italo-Spaiiish descent, and it may very well be that this has to 
do with the disturbances of the lines of descent which we have just 
discussed. 

No invc.stigations arc available on the phy.sical characteristics of in- 
dividuals of mixed European descent. All we know is that the altcmat- 
hig inheritance referred to before may be ol>servcd also in the descend- 
ants of a single people. Thus, for instance, it has been .shown that when 
a long-headed Russian Jew marries a .short- headed Ru.ssian Jewe.ss, the 
children resemble in part the father, in part the mother, so that here also 
a certain revension of type may be noticed. It has also been found that 
the laws of inheritance of c> e-color arc .similar to those referred to 
before. There Is therefore every reason to assume that the same laws 
of inheritance prevail in a mi> turc of Fairopcan peoples that have been 
obscived in a mixture of different races. 

A word should be said in regard to the claim that the mixture of 
European types that is chararteri.stic of the population of modem 
America is of a unic|uc character. The events that occurred in prehis- 
toric Europe do not favor thi. ;»>«!umption, because the European con- 
tinent at that time was the scene of constant migration and of con.stant 
intermingling of different peoples. The contrast between medieval con- 
ditions and ancient conditions appears, for instance, very clearly in 
Spain. The oldest inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula of which we 
know were overlaid .successively by Phenicians, Romans, Kelts, Teutonic 
tribes, and Moorish people from northern Africa, which resulted in an 
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enormous infusion of blood from aJI parts of Europe. With the Spanish 
victories over the Moors and the driving away of the Jews, a period of 
inbreeding set in which has lasted up to the present time. Similar con- 
ditions obtain in eastern Europe, where waves of migrations of Slavic, 
Teutonic, Finnish and Mongol peoples may be traced, each of which 
represented a certain definite local type. In short, the whole early his- 
tory of Europe is one continued series of shifts of populatiom, that 
must have resulted in an enormous mixture of all the different types of 
the continent. 

The important question arises whether the types that come to Amer- 
ica remain stable and retain their former characteristics. A number of 
years ago I investigated this question, and reached the concluMon that 
a number of definite, although slight, changas are taking place ; more 
particularly, that under American geographical and social conditions 
the width of the face decreases, and the head form undergoes certain 
slight changes. My observations are corroborated by the evidence that 
may be obtained from studies of European city populations. The dif- 
ferences in social environment there are probably the same as those that I 
have observed in the city of New York ; and the observations also indi- 
cate a certain difference between the city population and*lhc country 
population which cannot be explained by mixture or by selection. 

Quite recently I investigated this question in Puerto Rico, and found 
that the type of the modern population does not conform to any of the 
ancestral types. The population is derived very largely from Spanish 
sources, so much so that among the individuals whom I measured a large 
percentage were sons of Spanish-bom fathers. Besides this, we find a 
considerable infusion of Negro blood, and I presume also a certain 
survival of Indian blood. The ancestral types, except the Indians, are 
decidedly long-headed. The Indian blood cannot be very considerable ; 
nevertheless we find that the Puerto Ricans of today are as short-headed 
as the average of the French of the Auvergne. We may therefore con- 
clude that the movement of populations from Europe to our continent is 
accompanied by certain changes of type, the extent of which cannot 
be definitely determined at the present time. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without at least a brief reference to 
the modem endeavors .to improve the physical type of the people. It 
has been claimed that the congestion in modem cities and other causes 
are bringing about a gradual degeneration of our race, which advocates 
of eugenics desire to counteract by adequate legislative measures. It is 
certainly right to try to check the spread of hereditary defects by such 
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measures, but the movement as it is now conceived is not free of serious 
dangers. First of all, it would seem that the fundamental the^ of the 
degeneracy of our population has never been proved. Our statistics 
permit us to count the number of defective individuals, which of course 
appears to increase with the rigidity of examination. On the other 
hand, our statistics do not allow us to count the individuals of unusual 
physical or mental development. It is obvious that, even if the method 
of counting should remain the same, there would be an apparent in- 
crease in the number of defectives if the variability of the total popula- 
tion should increase ; in other words, if not all should conform to a 
standard, but a considerable number should be inordinately gifted, 
another number inordinately deficient. This would not necessarily 
mean a degeneration of the population, but would merely be an ex- 
pression of increased variability. More serious is the question whether 
the principles of eugenics conform to the natural de\ elopment of the 
human species. The fundamental motive that prompts us to advocate 
eugenic measures Ls perhaps not so much the idea of increasing human 
efficiency as rather to eliminate human suffering. The humanitarian 
idea of the elimination of suffciing, which conforms so well with our 
sentiments, seems, however, opposed to the conditions under which 
species thrive. What is an inconvenience today will be suffering tomor- 
row; and the effect of an exaggerated huinanitarianism may be to 
make mankind so sensitive to suffering that the very roots of its existence 
will be endangered This consideration ought to receive the most care- 
ful attention of those who try to predetermine the development of our 
populations by legislative devices. 



REPORT ON AN ANTHROPOMETRIC INVESTI- 
GATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ 

CItARACTKRIsnCS OF THE POPULATION OF THF. UNITED STATES 

T he population of tlic United States differs from that of 

Europe not so miu li in diaraeter as in the, mode of assemblage of 
its component elements. The important theorctiial and practical 
problems that arise in a study of the biological eharaetciistics of our 
population relate largely to the effects of the recent rapid migrations 
of the diverse types of Europeans. The problem is further complicated 
by the presence of a large Negro population, of small remnants of 
Indian aborigines, and b) a slight influx of Asiatics. 

It would be an eiror to jissume that the intermingling of different 
European types is a unique historical phenomenon which has never 
occurred before. On the contrary, all European nationalities are higldy 
complex in origin. E\eu tho.se most .secluded and receiving the least 
amount of foreign blood at the present time have in pjLst times liecn 
under entirely different cofiditions. An excellent e.sample of this 
kind is presented b) Spain. The Iberians are the earliest substratum of 
population w'ith which we are acquainted. The coast population was 
undoulrtedly affected by a certain amount of irrtermixture with 
Phenician and Greek coloirists. There followed a nirmber of migra- 
tions of Keltic tribes from northwestern Europe and a thorough 
coloni/ation of tire peninsula by Rome. The Teutonir tribes which 
invaded Spain came in part Ironi the regions of the. Black Sea. Later 

^ 'I'ho following paper deals with purely aiithroponii'tiic piot)l(‘ins. It was in- 
tended to show tin kinds of inloniialion lurdcd for understanding tin* meaning of 
bodil) build of individuals in relation to their dcsienl and social enviionincnt. For 
this reason llie important questions relating to relative fertility as bringing about 
changes in the constitution of the population and the problems involved in the heredi- 
tary characteristics of pathological charact(*ristic5, physiological and ps\ chological 
traits deleimined by the genetic character of the individual weic not touched upon. 
The whole problem should be solved by a consideration not onl) «.f the anthropo- 
metric traits, but also by a detailed study of heicditv, of functions of the body and 
of the diflen*ntial (onstilution of the population. Since the paper was written much 
valuable work has been done in this direction, particularly by the Population Asso- 
ciation of Ainerha Journal of the American Statistical Association, vol. i8 (June, 
1922), pp. 181-209. 
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on we can trace waves of migration from northern Africa, which 
attained their greatest importance during the time of the Moorish 
empires. With the dc\'elopmenl of medieval conditions and the expul- 
sion of the Moors and the Jews, the population of Spain became stable 
and there was no further disturbance due to important migrations. It 
is therefore evident that the present population of Spain contains ele- 
ments derived from practically all parts of Europe and from northern 
Africa. 

Similar conditions may be observed in Great Britain, where there, is 
also clear evidence of a large numlx;r of waves of migration. In pre- 
historic times we find a long-headed type, quite differcut in appearance 
and in customs fiom a later round-headed type. With tlie beginning 
of historic tiTnivs we observe first Roman colonization, then waves of 
migration entering Great Britain from all parts of the North Sea, from 
Scandinavia arid northern Germany, and, finally, the influx of the 
Normans. With this event extended migration teased and the popu- 
lation of tlie island was gratlually'^ welded into the modern Eng- 
li.sh. 

Migrations of this kind may be recognized even in very early times. 
After sweejring over the older population of Gn‘ece, north European 
types established themselves in the Balkan Peninsula and on the Aegean 
Lslands during the .so-called Doric migration, which occurred a thou- 
sand )cars bt'fote our era. Later on the movements of the Finnish 
ancestoix ol the Bulgarians and the migrations of the south Slavic 
peoples added to the inttrmixturc of types in the eastern European 
penirLsula. 

It might .seem that a lew • luntries in Furope were not .so much 
exposed to intcnnixtuie as iho..c pieviou.sly menlioried, and it is par- 
ticularly a.ssumed that Sweden and Norway represent a very homogene- 
ous population. Still, wc may recognize here al.so a couniderable dif- 
ferentiation of local lyj)e.s. .An invc.siigalion of the districts nearest to 
Finland shows very clearly an approac h to the Finnish type rvhich may 
be due to intermixture. In souii in Norway is cnccuintercd a .strongly 
aberrant tvpc who, sc origin cannot bo historicalK dc'tcrmined. In the 
northern area the L-apps present a foreign clcinent. In latcT times im- 
ntigrations were not by any means rare. Thus the developme nt of the 
mining industry brought in a great many Walloon.s ; and the nobility, 
at least, is a compo.site of descendants of natives from many parts of 
Europe. Historical evidence shows that the cential pails of Europe 
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over which migrations have swept periodically were, even more than 
the outlying districts, exposed to intermixture of different types. 

Intermixture in Europe w'as largely confined to antiquity, although in 
some parts it continued into the Middle Ages, whereas the inter- 
mingling of different local types in the United States is recent. Owing 
to the social conditions in ancient Europe amalgamation of distinct 
elements may have been rather slow. Notwithstanding the relatively 
small numbers of migrating individuals, it may have taken several 
generations for the intru.sive and native populations to become meigcd. 
In the United States, owing to the absence of hereditary social classes, 
the amalgamation is on the whole more rapid and involves larger 
numbers of individuals than the intermixture which took place in 
earlier periods in the Old World. 

The impres.sion that the population of European countries is com- 
paratively speaking “pure” in descent is founded on its stability. In 
northern and central Europe this condition developed after individual 
hereditary landholding was substituted for the earlier forms of agricul- 
tural life, and with the attachment of the serf to the soil which he in- 
habited. These conditions prevailed in the Mediterranean area even 
in antiquity, but in the northern parts of Europe they dief not develop 
until the Middle Ages, when the more or less tribal organization of 
the people gave way to feudal .states. During the period when the Keltic 
and Teutonic tribes moved readily from place td place a vast amount 
of mixture occurred in all parts of Europe. Later on, when families 
became settled, those parts of the populations which were proprietors 
of the soil, or otherwise attached to the soil, became stationary, and 
consequently intermixture between distant parts of the continent be- 
came much less frequent than in previous times. On the other hand, 
the mutual permeation of neighboring communities probably became 
much more thorough. 

These conditions of stability continued until by the development of 
cities diverse dements were brought together in the same community. 
This process became important with the growth of modern industri- 
alism and with the concomitant growth of urban populations that were 
drawn together from large areas. Investigations made in different parts 
of Europe, particularly in Italy ^ and in Baden,® show differences in 
type between city populations and those of the open country. These 

^ Ridolfo Livi, Antropomettia Mihiare (Rome, 1896), p. 87 et seq. 

‘ Otto Ammon, ^ur Anthiopologie dtr Badener (Jena, i8gg) , p. 641. 
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may in part be explained by the strong intermixture of types drawn 
from a wide area which assemble and intermarry in the city. Observa- 
tions of the population of Paris * indicate the same kind of intermixture 
of north European and central European types. 

The settlement of the unoccupied districts of the United States has 
brought about an intermixture of types similar to that occurring in 
modem city populations, because settlers from different parts of 
Europe may dwell in close proximity in newly opened countries. Al- 
though in many cases we find a strong cohesion of farmers who come 
from the same European country, there is also a great deal of scattering. 

It should, therefore, be understood that the problems presented by 
the population of the United States do not differ materially from the 
analogous European problems. The differences are due to the larger 
numbers of individuals involved in the whole process, in its rapidity, 
in its extension over mral communities, and in the forms of cohesion 
between membens of the same group which are dependent upon the 
mode of settlement of the country. The process resembles earlier 
European mixtures in so far as many diverse European types are in- 
volved. In modern Europe only European types enter into the mix- 
ture, but a number of racris morphologically removrid from the White 
race enter into certJiin phases of the problem in America. Even this 
aspect of the problem was probably present in antiquity when slaves 
of foreign races formed a considerable part cf the population. 

The long continued stability of European populations which set in 
with the beginning of ♦he Middle Ages and continued, at least in rural 
districts, until very recent times, has brought about a large amount of 
inbreeding in every limited district. In default of detailed statistical 
information in relation to the de- elopment of populations it is impossible 
to give exact data, but a cursory investigation shows that inbreeding 
of this type must have occurred for a very long time. The theoretical 
number of ancestors of every living individual proceeds by multiplica- 
tion by two from generation to generation back, so that ten generations 
(or approximately 300 or 350 y,- n?) ago every single individual would 
have had 1,024 ancestors. Therefore, about 600 or 700 years ago 
there would be more than 1,000,000 ancestors for each individual. 
Considering the stability of population, and the. fact that brothers and 
sisters have the same ancestors, such an increase in the number is, of 

^ Franz Boas, "The Cephalic Index," Amertcan Anthropologist, N. S., vol. i 
(*899), p. 453- 
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course, entirely impossible, and it necessarily follows that a very large 
number of individuals in the ancestral scries must be identical, which 
means that tlicrc must have been a large amount of inbreeding. 

The “loss of ancestors” becomes the greater the further back we go 
in the ancestry and the more stable the population. It is obvious that 
particularly in the landholding group of families which remains from 
generation to generation in the same place, there must have been much 
inbreeding. Statistical information is available only for a few village 
communities and for the high nobility of Europe. The genealogies of 
all these families demonstrate that the di’crcase in the numl>er of an- 
cestors is very considerable. The calculations for the high nobility of 
Europe ^ show that in the sixth ancestral generation there arc only 4 1 
ancestors instead of 64; in the twelfth generation, only 533 instead of 
4,094. These numbers seem to be quite similar to those found in the 
stable village communities of Europe. Owing to this intermixture and 
to the similarity of descent of the familias constituting th(' population, 
each family represents fairly adequately the whole population, or as 
we might express it, the whole population is homogeneous, in so far as 
all the families have the same kind of descent. On the other hand, in 
a population that results from recent migration and in which individuals 
from the most diverse parts of the world come togetluT, a single, family 
will not be representative of the whole population, because entirely 
different ancestral lines will be present in the various families. There- 
fore the population will be heterogeneous in so far as the different 
families belong to different lines of de.scent. To illustrate this point 
we might assume a lominunity consisting of Whiles and Negroes in 
which the Whites always intermarry among themselves, and the 
Negroes among themselves. Obviously in such a population, a single 
family would not be repi'cscntative of the. whole coinmunil\, but only 
of its own fraction. On the other hand, if we had a ( ommunity in which 
Whites and Negroes had intermarried for a long time, a.s is the case 
among the so-called Bastards of Soiitli Africa - a people very largely 
descended from Dutch and Hottentots and in which this intermingling 
has continued for a long time — we have a homogeneous population 
in so far as every family represents practically tlic same line of descent “ 

* Ottokar Lovrp/, Lfhihuth der ffesammten wissrnschaftlii hen Grnealogie (Ber- 
lin (1898), p. 289 el \eq.j pp. 310, 31 1. 

® Eugrn Fisclirr, Dte Rehohother Bastards (Jf*na, 1913) : Franz Roas^ “On the 
Variety of Lines of Dfsrcnl Rrprosentrd in a Population/’ American Anihtopolo^ 
nisi N S., vol. j 8 (i9f6),p. 1 ct seq. 
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It will therefore be seen that homogeneity is not by any means identical 
with purity of race. In the case of a homogeneous population of mixed 
descent we may expect, on the whole, a high degree of variability in 
the family, while all the families will be more or less alike. On the 
other hand, in a heterogeneous population in which each part is, com- 
paratively speaking, “pure,” we may expect a low variability of each 
family with a high vatiability of the families constituting the whole 
population. On account of its migratory habits the American ( Hy popu- 
lation must be heterogeneous. Heterogeneous arc also the immigrants 
and their immediate descendants, whereas in the stationary populations 
of New England villages and of the Kentucky mountains wc luave pre- 
sumably homogeneous groups. 


TtERLDlTY 

For determinitig the charactcrislits of a populati«tn kno^vledgc of the 
laws of heredity is indispensable. Ordinarily the term heredity in 
relation to racial ^ charaeteristics is used in a .somewhat loose manner, 
and w c shoidd distinguish clearly between the hereditary stability of a 
population and the hereditaiy ch,iraeteristics whiih determine the 
bodily form and functions of an individual. The concept of hereditary 
stability in a population can mean only that the disliibulion of forms 
wliich occur in one generation be repeated in exactly the same 
way in the following generation. This is clearest in the case of a 
homogeneous population as defined before. In e\ cry population vary- 
ing bodily forms of i: lividuals will occur with characteristic frequen- 
cies. In an uiidistuihed homogeneous popul.ilitm we must necessarily 
assume that each generation w^ll show the same characteristic dlstiibu- 
tion of individual foi ms. If it d' i not do so thi re would he a disturbance 
of the hereditary stability. 

Conditions are quite different in a heterogeneous population like tha*’ 
of the United Slates. Owing to intenn.irriages between the various 
comtituent types there, mast be a tcndciuy' toward greater liomiigcneity, 
setting a.sidc, of rour.se, the infiu f new immigrants. Experience shows 
that no matter how' rigid may be the social objeelion to intermarriages 
between different groups, or how strong the pressure to bring about 
marriages between members of the same group, they will not prevent 
the gradual assimilation of the population, ikn instance of this kind is 

^ Tho firms “lacc” and ‘‘laciar’ art* hero used in the si^nsc that thev nu'an tho 
assembh- of genetic lines icprescnti'd in a population. 
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presented by the castes of India in Bengal Notwithstanding the ripd 
endogamy of castes it has been observed that the highest castes are 
amilar in type to the peoples of Western Aaa, while the lower down 
in the scale of castes we go the more this type becomes mixed with the 
older substratum of the native population.* This can be explained only 
by intermarriage between the different castes which must have occurred 
notwithstanding the rigid laws forbidding it. The less the tendency 
toward segregation of different groups, the more rapid will be the 
approach toward homogeneity. Therefore notwithstianding the laws of 
hereditary stability in individual strains,- there cannot be a hereditary 
stability of a heterogeneous population until homogeneity has been 
attained. It may even be considered doubtful whether a disturbance 
of the distribution of bodily forms may not occur as an effect of the 
intermingling of two populations similar or even identical in type, but 
of different ancestry, in which, therefore, a heterogeneity of ance.stry 
exists.” 

Thus it will be seen that the physiological laws of heredity are quite 
different from tlie statistical expression of the effects of heredity upon 
a laigc population. The latter depends upon both the biological laws 
of heredity and the peculiar social structure of the popufation which is 
being considered. These two aspects of heredity must be kept clearly 
apart. 

Unfoi tunatcly, the laws of heredity in man arc not clearly known, 
and it is not yet possible without overstepping the bounds of sound, 
critical, scientific method to apply them to the study of the characteris- 
tics of a population. A considerable amount of preliminary funda- 
mental work must be done before we can proceed to the explanation 
of special complex phenomena. One fundamental point of view may 
be considered as established, namely, that when a definite couple of 
parents is given, the probability of occurrence of a given form among 
the descendants of this couple is fixed. In man it is not easy to dem- 
onstrate this fact because the number of children for each couple is 
small. If we assume, however, an organism in which each parental 
couple has an infinitely large number of offspring, the laws of heredity 
may be so expressed that each form that occurs among the offspring 

H. H. Rislry and £. A. Gait, “Cennus of India, igoi (Calcutta, 1903, vol. i, 
pp. 489 et seq. 

* M. D. and Raymond Pearl, “On the Relation of Race Crossing to the Sex 
Ratio,” Biological Bulletin, vol. 15 ( 1908), pp. 194, el seq. 
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has a definite probability. In man these laws can be investigated only 
by combining many faimlies in which both parents, or at least one of 
the parents, has the same characteristic form, although in this case the 
phenomenon is obscured by the fact that the same form in the parent 
does not necessarily mean the same ancestry.^ Observation of various 
features of the body of man shows that the simple forms of Mendelian 
heredity are not often applicable. It Ls true that in a number of cases 
of pathological modifications, the validity of the simple Mendelian 
formulas has been established. Even in the.se ca.ses the number of obser- 
vations is not sufficient to determine whether we are dealing with exact 
Mendelian ratios or with approximations. Practically all other ca.ses 
are still open to doubt. Even in the case of eye color, which has been 
claimed to be subject to a simple Mendelian ratio w'ith dominance 
of brown over blue, the available figures are not quite convincing.® 
For the more complex variable measurements of the body simple 
Mendelian ratios arc certainly not applicable. Up to the present time 
the complex laws governing the frequencies of occurrence of bodily 
forms among de.«5cendarits of an ancestral line are not known. 

The investigation of any population must, therefore, take into con- 
sideration the detailed study of the laws of heredity. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

In settling in the United States the immigrants have been brought 
into a new environi' "nt, geographically as well as socially, and the 
question arises whether the new environment exerts an mfluence upon 
bodily form and functions. It has been customary to consider certain 
features of bodily development as absolutely stable, and anthropologists 
have characterized modern humim typer as “permanent forms’* which 
have lasted without variation from the beginning of our modem 
geological period up to the present lime. It is fairly easy to show that 
in this view exaggerated importance is ascribed to the phenomena of 
observed heredit.T,ry stability. 

We know that the bulk of the body of an adult depends to a certain 
extent upon the more or less favorable conditions under which the child 

^ Franz Boas^ “On the Variety of J.incs of Descent Represented in a Population/’ 
loc. cit, 

* Helene M. Boas, “Inncritance of Eye Color in Man/’ American Journal of Physi- 
cal Anthropology, vol. 2 {19^9)9 PP- *5 
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grows up. It has been shown that malnutrition or pathological cmi- 
ditions of various kinds may retard growth, and that the retardation 
may be so considerable that it cannot be made up by long continued 
growth. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the body at the time of birth is 
so small as compared to the bulk of the body of the adult that it Is easy 
to understand that environmental conditions must exert a considerable 
influence upon its development. Proof of this is the gradual increase 
of stature during the pa.st fifty years, until 1914, which has been dem- 
onstrated by investigations in a number of countries in Europe, and 
the difference in stature which is found in the same nationality for 
people living under different economic conditions.^ 

Since many proportions of the body are related to stature and bulk, 
these will also undergo modifications due to environmental conditions. 
The influence of environment is not so obvious in those cases in which 
the bodily form is practically determined at the time of birth, or in 
those in which the total growth from the time of birth until the 
adult stage Is very slight. It might be assumed that in all cases of 
this type heredity alone determines the characteristic form of the 
body. 

From a wider point of view the assumption that environment has no 
influence upon the form of the body does not seem justified. It must 
be understood that the question of stability or instability of the body 
in relation to environmental influences has no relation to the question 
of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. Even if we should adhere 
most rigidly to the dogma of the impossibility of the transmission of 
acquired characteristics, we must admit that a modification of the 
bodily form of the individual is ea.sily conceivable without the necessity 
of assuming any modification of the germ plasm owing to individually 
acquired variation. We should rather have to say th.it adaptability of 
a definite type is one of the hereditary characteri.stics of the germ plasm. 
The problem involved is readily understood in the case of plants which 
appear in strongly modified form according to the environment in which 
they grow. In many cases the amount of hairinc.s.s, the form of the 
leaves, etc., are subject to the degree of moisture of the soil, and an 
accurate description of the species would therefore involve a statement 
that the plant has a certain degree of hairiness, dependent as a definite 

' Rudolf Martin, Lehrbuch der Anthropologic (Jena, 1914}, p. 225. Second 
edition (Jena, 1928), vol. i, p. 297. 
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function upon the moisture of the soil, or that the leaves have a certain 
form dependent upon outer circumstances. In other words, the plant 
has a dcAnitc form only under a dcAnite environment, and with chang- 
ing environment, the form changes. 

Wc may include under the group of environmental effects also all 
those variants of form and function that arc dependent upon social 
habits which influence the organism. An influence upon bodily form 
is exerted by the habitual uses to which groups of muscles are put. 
Thus the rest position of the lower jaw is different in different areas. 
The English seem to hold the lower jaw a little farther forward than 
the Americans. Tlic people of the western states relax the soft palate 
more than those of the North Atlantic area. The facial expre.ssion is 
determined by the development of the groups of facial muscles; the 
variations of certain a'spccts of the form of the hand and the foot are of 
this kind. The lunctioning of organs is even more markedly dependent 
upon habits, particularly upon habits firmly established during child- 
hood. 7’his is illustrated by the chararteri.stic gait of individuals and 
of whole groups of people ; by ihe involuntary movements in response 
to cettain stimuli; by many of the expressive movements of the body; 
by habits of articulation ; and by the dexterity and accuracy of move- 
ments obtained by early tiaining. 

Since we recogni/c the influence of environment upon the form of 
body including .such fcatuies as bulk of body, or muscular forms and 
the functioning of organs, it seems justifiable to define racial character- 
istics as WT do those o a variable plant, namely, by stating that under 
definite environmental conditions the bodil)' form of a race and its 
functioning aic such as wc obs: '•ve, withour prejudging the question in 
how far modifications in form and function may result from changing 
environment. The actual problem, then, would be to determine whether 
and how far tlic traits of the body may be so influenced. We 
should also bear in mind that it is peiferdy conceivable that there may 
be congenital modifications in forms which are nevertheless not heredi- 
tary.^ Constitutional changes i . the body of the mother may bring 
about modifications in prenatal growth which to the superficial observer 
might give the impression of hereditary changes. These considerations 
demonstrate tliat it is necc.ssary to consider this problem in any thorough 
investigation of the characteristics of the American population. 

^ Cf. infra p. 47« 
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SELECTION 

The question must be asked in how far selective agencies may deter* 
mine the movements of the population, including immigration and 
emigration, the settlement of the western parts of the United States by 
the inhabitants of the eastern states, and the migration from country 
to city. Besides migration, the selective influences of mating, of mor- 
tality, and of fertility have to be taken into account. Of late years 
much stress has been laid upon the effect of selection upon the constitu- 
tion of a population. 

The effect of selection as determined by bodily form can be investi- 
gated to advantage only in a homogeneous population. When every 
family may be considered as repre.sentative of the whole population, 
and when all strata of society present the same physical characteristics, 
selective forces that are based on social stratification will not influence 
the selective results, because all social strata will be alike. If it 
should be found that groups representing different bodily forms have 
different tendencies to migrate, or different rates of mortality or fer- 
tility, we might have an expression of the direct dependence of selection 
upon bodily form. 

As a matter of fact, however, homogeneous populations do not exist 
anywhere in the world. A greater or less amount of heterogeneity has 
always been observed, and heterogeneity in our modern civilization, at 
least, is always connected with social stratification. In a heterogeneous 
population like that of the United States the difficulties in the way of 
determining a direct relation between selective influences and bodily 
form are almost insurmountable. If, for instance, descendants of a 
certain nationality are attracted to a particular area, as the Scandina- 
vians to the northwest, the Hungarians to the mines of Pennsylvania, 
the Mexicans to the southern borderland of the United States, or the 
French Canadians to the New England states and northern New York, 
we must remember that each one of these social groups represents a 
certain phyacal type and that there will be, therefore, an apparent re- 
lation between selection and phyacal type which in reality is based on 
social factors. 

Similar observations may be made with regard to selective mating. 
Since mating depends upon social contact, marriages will occur among 
the groups that associate together. Wherever nationalities cluster to- 
gether, where denominational or racial considerations act as endogamic 
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restrictions, there will be selective mating of similar types due to social 
heterogeneity. Besides this there may be a certain amount of selection 
that unites tall with tall or expresses the sexual attractiveness of other 
bodily features. 

Social heterogeneity exerts an influence also upon the mortality and 
the fertility of different groups. The more recent immigrants are on 
the whole less well-to-do than the earlier immigrants and their de.scend- 
ants. We know that there is a relation between fertility and economic 
well-being and we find, therefore, that the number of children of the 
more recent immigrants is greater than that of the descendants of 
earlier immigrants, so that, setting aside the question of mortality, there 
would be a shifting in the distribution of the population in favor of later 
immigrants. Since the earlier immigrants represent the northwestern 
European type and the later immigrants the south and east European 
types, there will appear in this case also a selection according to bodily 
form, which Is due not to the direct relation bctwecxa physical charac- 
teristics and fertility, but rather to the fact that the one economic group 
is composed of one type, and the other cc onomic; group of another type. 
In many cases the relation between descent and social stratification 
is vso complex that it easily cs( apes our notice, and for this reason we 
may okserve phenomena of selection apparently related to bodily form 
but actually due to obscure social causes that are discovered with great 
difficulty only. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that in some cases at least 
there must be a dircc* relation between bodily form and physiological 
function on the one side and .selective processes on the other. It is, for 
instance, quite obvious that in ‘he settlement of the new western coun- 
tries a certain bodily and menta' vigor was necessary to enable a person 
to undertake the venture. It has often been pointed out, although it 
has never been proven empirically, that in this way there must have 
been a selection from the inhabitants of the New England villages who 
migrated westward and that the emigiants rcpiescnted a physically 
superior type. Even though this nclusion is not based on observation 
it seems highly probable. To the same group of phenomena would 
belong the supposed greater .susceptibility to certain forms of disease 
of slightly pigmented individuals, as compared with the greater power 
of resistance of brunet individuals. I am not oy any means convinced 
that incontrovertible proof of this as.sumption ha.s been given ; but if 
it were true that the constitution of the blond is weakened by exposure 
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to intense sunlight, there might be a selective influence of this kind when 
a people move from the cloudy temperate zones to the brilliant sunlight 
of more southern and more arid climes. 

In considering the selective influences of environment it should be 
borne in mind that the human body is so constituted that all its organs 
can operate adequately under widely varying circumstances. Our lungs 
are able to supply the needs of our body under the air pressure that 
prevails at the level of the sea, and they operate adequately at an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet where the air is highly rarefied. The heart can 
adjust itself to the variation in demand^ made upon it, either in seden- 
tary life at the level of the sea, or in active life in high altitudes. Our 
digestive organs may adapt themselves to a purely vegetable diet or 
again to a purely meat diet. Our central nervous system is also capable 
of adjusting itself to the most varied conditions of life. As long, there- 
fore, as the conditions of environment do not exceed vcr>’ elastic limits, 
it is not probable that selective influences would become operative to 
any very great extent, at least not in so far as they arc determined solely 
by the form and functioning of the orgaas of the body. 

RACIAI, AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERKNCES 

An investigation of the bodily forms of the individuals (“onstituting 
a race, homogeneous or heterogeneous, shows that they differ consider- 
ably among themselves in every single feature, such as pigmeniation, 
form of hair, size and proportions of the body, physiologic al reactions. 
These differences arc measurable and expre.ss the degree of variability 
of the race. A complete presentation of the characteristics of a race 
would contain a statement of the relative frequency of each particular 
bodily form which occurs among the individuals constituting the race. 
When comparing, from the point of view of anatomical or phy.siological 
characteristics, the racial types of Europe which con.stitule the bulk of 
the American population, it appears that the range of variation for the 
different types is of such a character that a great many individuals be- 
longing to one type correspond to other individuals belonging to another 
type. In other words, there are certain forms common to all popula- 
tions of Europe. To give an example: We find strongly contrasting 
head forms in northern Italy and in Sardinia. Nevertheless an inves- 
tigation of the distribution of head forms in each one of these districts 
shows that 27 per cent of the population may belong either to Sardinia 
or to nortliem Italy. In other words, there is a very considerable 
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amoimt of overlapping of bodily form between neighboring types, and 
it is only when we consider races that are fundamentally different that 
we find certain characteristics that do not overlap. Comparing, for 
instance, the blond north European White and the dark Sudanese 
Negro, there is no overlapping vsdth regard to pigmentation, form of 
hair, form of nose, form of lips, etc. If, on the o*^her hand, we proceed 
by steps from northern Europe to the Sudan, a great many intermediate 
and overlapping steps between these extreme forms will be round, so 
that only the extremes would really be entirely separate. While it may 
be that two races arc quite distinct with regard to certain features, there 
are always other features with regard to which the differences are so 
slight that the assignment of any one individual to cither one race or 
the other would be beset with doubt. 

It has been customary to express the differences between racial types 
by the difference between the averages of each type or between the 
modes (the most frequent values) that are characteristic for each type. 
It i.s easily shown that such a description in misleading. If we wisb to 
express the difference between two individuals, each of whom has 
constant characteristics, wc may proceed in this manner. If one in- 
dividual measures 170 cm. and another 165 cm., the difference between 
them is 3 cm. If, however, a certain population has an average stature 
of 1 70 cm., and another jiopulation an average stature of 165 cm., wc 
cannot say that the difference between the two is 5 cm., becaase if 
there is a wide range of variability there will be a large number of 
individuals among t*'-* taller population who have exactly the same 
statures as individual of the shorter population. To give arbitrarily 
.selected figure.s, the one may range perhaps from 150 to 190 cm., the 
other from 145 to 183 cm. In this case an individu.al that measures 
anywhere between 130 and 183 cm. might belong to cither class. It 
musst, therefore, U; clear that if wc speak of differences between two 
races we do not necessarily mean differences between individuals, and 
these, two cone.’pts must be kept clearly apart. The bulk of our modem 
literature concerning racial ul'^ircnces is open to misinterpretation 
owing to a lack of a clear understanding of the significance of the term 
“difference” as applied on the one hand to individuals and on the 
other hand to laces. The generalization, which is often made (to 
use our previous iastance), that the one pc<pulation is 5 cm. shorter 
than the other is often interpreted as meaning that this implies a char- 
acteristic of all the individuals of a race, while actually a single selected 
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individual of the shorter race may be much taller than a single selected 
individual of the taller race. This is equally true of all those anatomical, 
physiological , and psychological characteristics which exhibit over- 
lapping of individuals. It is also true of those that show no overlapping, 
because the difference between two selected representative individuals 
may vary within wide limits. If it is stated that the Whites have larger 
brains than the Negroes, this docs not mean that every White person 
has a larger brain than any Negro, but merely that the average of the 
Negro brains is lower than the average of the brains of the Whites. 
With regard to many characteristics of this kind, we find that the dif- 
ference between the averages of different races is insignificant as com- 
pared to the range of variability that occurs within each race. 

An additional point should be considered in connection with this 
phenomenon. Mast of the anatomical characteristics of the body are 
stable throughout adult life, until senile degeneration begins. On the 
other hand, physiological and psychological functions are not the same 
in the same individual at all times. They vary strongly with environ- 
mental conditions and particularly with different demands made upon 
the organism. The variability of physiological and psychologjcal re- 
sponses is therefore much greater than the variability of anatomical 
form, because the two fcjrmcr combine the variability due to the differ- 
ence in the functioning in various individuals with the variations of 
response under vary'ing conditions. When comparing racial types we 
must therefore avoid expressing a difference of types simply as a differ- 
ence of averages. 

Another point must be considered which may be illustrated by an 
example. Let us assume that in one area the color of the hair varies 
from black to dark brown with an average value on a certain definite 
shade, and that in another population the color of the hair varies from 
dark blond to very light blond with an average on a certain shade of 
blond. In this case the two distributions will not overlap at all. On 
the other hand, let us assume that wc have two populations with the 
same average shades of brown and of blond as before, but in the one a 
variation which begins with black and extends into blond shades, and 
in the other a pigmentation which begins with a very dark brown and 
extends into very light blond, so that the two overlap. Obviously the 
two differences will not impress us as the same, notwithstanding the 
fact that the two averages remain the same. It is therefore indispensable 
that in an investigation of this kind the significance of the difference 
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between two populations should be clearly expressed, and that the im- 
pression should be avoided that the difference between racial types is 
identical witli the difference between individuals. 

Still another point deserves attention. Many writers assume that an 
individual of a certain type represents the same biological type regard- 
less of the racial group to which he bc‘long.s. To give an example ; a 
round-headed person of the Tyrols is equated with a round-headed 
person of southern Italy, at least in so far as the form of the head is 
concerned. Even if we assume tliat the round-headedness of the two 
indi\’iduals is of the same kind, this inference is not tenable. It is true 
that by chance the two individuals may belong to the same lines of 
descent, but a study of a scries of homologous individuals shows that 
genetically, and therefore physiologically, they arc not the same not- 
witlistancHng the sameness of the particular trait th.'it is made the sub- 
ject of .«tudy. When we select, for inst.'uicc, indi^idllaIs with the same 
head index of 82 in a population that Ii.ts the average head index of 
85, the children of the selected gioup will be found to have an average 
head index of 84 ; when we select individuals with the, same head index 
of 82 in a population that has the average- head index of about 79, the 
('hildren of the selected group will be foup.d to ha\'e an average head 
index ol about 80, for the reason that there will be in eacli case rever- 
sions to the average type of the population to which the selected group 
belongs. In otlier wotds, the individueds which are selected from any 
population mu.st always be considned as part of this population and 
cannot be .studied as though they wen- an independent group. 


Kl'f F.NICS 

One of the reasons for the special stress th.it i.' laid upon race investi- 
gations is the fear of race degeneration. It is assumed that the, inter- 
mixture between different racial types and the rapid increase of the 
poorest part of the population have a rlrteiiorating effc(,t upon the 
nation. In the. introductory remarks I have, tiied to show that there is 
little reason to believe that racial ir.tcrmKturc of the kind occurring in 
the United States at the present lime should have a deteriorating effect. 
I do not believe that it has been adequately proved that there is a 
clearly marked tendency toward general degeneration among all 
civilized nations. In modern society the conditions of life have become 
more varied than those, of former periods. While, .some groups live 
under mast favorable conditions that require active use; of body and 
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mind, others live in abject poverty and their activities have more than 
e\'cr before been degraded to those of machines. At the same time the 
variety of human activities is much greater than it used to be. It is 
therefore quite intelligible that the functional activities of each nation 
must show an increased degree of differentiation, a higher degree of 
variability. Even if the general average of the mental and phydeal 
types should remain the .same, there mu.st be a larger number now than 
formerly who fall below a rertain given low standard, and also a larger 
number w’ho exceed a given high standard. The number of defectives 
ran be counted by statistics of poor relief, delinquency, and insanity, 
but there is no way of determining the increase of those individuals who 
arc raised above the norm of a higher standard, and they escape our 
notice. It may therefore very well be that the nuihbcr of defectives 
increases without influencing the v.iluc of a population as a whole, 
because it is merely an expression of an increased degree of variability. 

Furthermore, arbitrarily selected absolute standards of value do not 
retain their .Mgnific ancc. Even if no change in the absolute .standard 
should be made, the degree of physical and mental energy required 
under modern conditions to keep oneself above a certain minimum of 
achievement is greater than it used to be. This is due to the greater 
complexity of our life and to the increasing number of competing in- 
dividuals. Clreater capacity is required to attain a high degree of promi- 
nence than was needed in other periods of our history. The claim that 
we have to contend against national degeneracy mast, therefore, be 
better substantiated than it is now. 

The problem is further complicated by the advance in public hygiene 
which has re.sulled in lowering infant mcjrt.ality and has thus brought 
about a change in the compo.sition of the population, in so far a.s many 
who would have succ umbed to deleterious conditions in early years 
enter into the adult population and must have an influence upon the 
general di.stribution of vitality. 

Notwithstanding the doubtful ba.sis of many of the as.ser(ions relating 
to degeneracy, the problem of eugenics is clearly before the public, and 
the investigation of racial and .social types cannot be separated from the 
practical aims involved in the eugenic movement. 

The fundamental thought underhing eugenic thc'ory is that no en- 
vironmental influences can mcjdify those charactcri.stics which are deter- 
mined by hereditary nature. Nurture, it is said, cannot overcome 
nature. 
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Wc should recall here what has been said before regarding the differ- 
ence between the characteristics of hereditary strains and those of races, 
and that while it is true that strains differ greatly in physical and mental 
vigor and in specific charactcrif.tics, it Ls not equally true of races as a 
whole, because strains which are very much alike in all these charac- 
teristics are found in every single race. Even if it is not possible to prove 
with absolute certainty the complete identity in mental traits of selected 
strains belonging to races as diverse as Europeans and Negroes, there is 
not the slightest doubt that such identity prevails among the various 
European types. Eugenics, therefore, cannot have, any possible mean- 
ing with regard to whole races. It can have a meaning only with regard 
to strains. If the task of the eugenist were the selection of that third 
of humanity representing the best strairus, he would find his material 
among all European and Asiatic types, and very probably among all 
races of man ; and all would contribute to the less valuable two-thirds. 

As an objection to this point of view it is sometimes claimed that 
closely allied animal t)’pcs are so dilftienl in their phy.sical make-up and 
mental characteristics that memlwrs of one race can be clearly differen- 
tiated from those of another race. It is, for instance, said that the race 
horse and the heavy dray hor.se are so diffeicnt in character that no 
matter what may be done to the diay hor.se its descendants can never 
be transformed into race horses. 'I'his is undoubtedly true, but the 
parallelism between the races of dray horses and race horses on the 
one hand and human races on the other i.s im orrcct. The races of horses 
are developed by careful selection, b) me.ins crl which phy.sical and 
mental characteri.stics are fixed in each .separate strain, while in human 
races no such selection cj. curs. Wc have rather a racial pamnixture, 
which brings it about that the racial charaett ristics arc distributed 
irregularlv among all the differeiu families. As a nr.Uter of fact, dray 
horses and race horse.s correspond to family .strains, not to human races, 
and the comparison is Nalid only in so far as race horses and dray 
horses arc compared to the characteristic.', of certain family lines, not to 
human races as a whole. In Johannsen’s teiminology the human races 
are to a much greater extent phenotypes tiian races of domesticated 
animals. 

For this reason the ta.sk of eugenics cannot be to desisc means to 
suppress some races and to favor the development of others. It must 
rather be directed to the discovery of methods which fav'or the develop- 
ment of the desirable strains in every race. 
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This problem can be attacked only after the solution of two questions. 
First of all, wc have to decide what arc the desirable characteristics ; 
and secondly, we must determine what characteristics arc hereditary. 
With regard to the former question, we shall all agree that physical 
health is one of the fundamental qualities to be desired ; but there will 
always be fundamental disagreement as to what mental qualities are 
considered desirable — whether an intense intcllcctualism and a repres- 
sion of emotionalism or a healthy development of emotional life is pref- 
erable. Obviously, it is quite imptissiblc to lay down a standard that 
will fit every person, every place, and every time, and for this reason 
the application of eugenic mea-sures shoidd be rc-stricted to the develop- 
ment of physic al and mental health. Even if it were possible to control 
human mating in such a way that strains with rertain mental charac- 
teristics could be developed, it would seem entirely unjustifiable for our 
generation to impose upon future times ideals that .some of us may con- 
sider desirable. It might furthermore be questioned w-hether the inter- 
ests of humanity will be b('tter served by eliminating all abnormal strains 
which, as history shows, have produced a number of great men who 
have contributed tcj the best that mankind has done, or by carrying the 
burden of the unfit for the sake of the few valu.iblc individuals that may 
spring from them. 'rhe.<-e, of course, are not scientific que^ions, but 
.social and ethical problems. 

For tlie practical developmc’iit of eugenics it is indispensable to deter- 
mine what is herc'ditaiy and wh.at is not. The ordinary method of 
determining heredity is to invotigate the reciirrenee of the same phe- 
nomenon among a number of succc’ssixe generations. If, for mstance, 
it can be shown that color-blindness oec ur.s in .successive generations, or 
that certain malformation.s like pciKdac.ulism are found repeatedly in 
the .same family, or that multiple births an; characteristic of certain 
.strains, wc conclude that lhe.se aie due to hereditary causes; and if 
parents and children h.ivc the .same head form or the .same or similar 
.statures, wc decide that these similarities .tlso are due to heredity. It 
must be recognized that in many of the,se c.uses .'dternativc explanatioas 
arc concc-ivablc. If, for instance, a family lives under certain economic 
conditions whic-h arc rcpt;ated among parents and children, and if 
thc.se ceonomie conditions have" a diioct influence upon the size of the 
body, the .similarity of stature of panmts and children would be due to 
environment and not to heredity. If a di.scase is endemic in a certain 
locality and occuis among parents and children, this is not due to 
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heredity but to the locality which they inhabit. In other words, wher- 
ever the environmental conditions have a marked iiiRucnce upon bodily 
characteristics, and wherever these environmental condition.s continue 
for a number of generations, they have an effect that Is apparently iden- 
tical with that of heredity, I n many cases the causes are so obvious that 
it is easy to exclude persistence ol characteristics due to environment. 
Under other condition.s the determination of the causes is not .so easy. 

It is still more difficult to difftTcnfiatc between heredity and con- 
genital features. For ex.ninple, if a child before birth should be infected 
by its mother, there might be the imprc.ssion of a hereditary disease, 
which, however, is actually only congenital in the sense that it is not 
inherent in the .'■truciurc of the germ plasm. Although the distinction 
bctw'ccn environmental causes as previously defined and hereditary 
caiise.s is generally fairly easy, the tlistinttion between congenital causes 
and true hereditary causes is exceedingly difficult, in many cases im- 
pas.sible. The long continued discussions relating to hctfdilary trans- 
mission of disease are a ease in point. Most of these questions cannot 
be solved by .st.itistical inquiries, but require the* Uiost I’areful biological 
investigation, Tire conditions, however, are .sui’h that we must demand 
in every case a clear differentl.ition among these three causes. 

There is little doubt that in tlie inoiiern eugenic movement the as- 
.sumption of hereditary ti arisinissicm as a < ause of defer ts has been exag- 
gerated. Although eeitain mental defects that occur among well-to-do 
families .seem to be determined by heredity, the mental defects gener- 
ally included in eugenir sUidies are ol such a '^■haracler that many of 
them may readily' be re' igrii..cd as due to social conditions rather than 
as expressing .specific hereditary trails. A wcakiiti!* wJio is economically 
well .situated is protected from m .ny of the dangcTs that beset an indi- 
vidual of similar ch.iractcristirs vhose economic coodilion is not so 
favorable, and it rnrisl be admitted that criminality in familic< that may 
be mentally weak anil which are at the same time struggling for the 
barest subsistence is at lea.st a-s rnuth determined by social eundiiions 
as by heredity. In\cstigators of criminal familic's have .succeeded in 
showing freqiicneics of orcurrenc*. -I eriminalily which are analogous 
to frequencies which may be due to heredity, but they have failed to 
show that lhe.se frequeniie.s may not as well be c.cplained cither wholly 
or in part by environmental conditions. We .should be willing to admit 
that among the poor undcrnourishi^d population, which is at the same 
time badly hou,sed and .suffers from other unfavorable conditions of 
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life, congenital weakness may develop which lowers the resistance of 
the individual against all forms of delinquency. Whether this weakness 
is hereditary or congenital is, however, an entirely different question. 
Experiments made with generations of underfed rats ^ suggest that a 
strain of rats which has deteriorated by underfeeding can be fed up 
by a careful amelioration of conditions of life, and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether delinquent strains in man may not be improved in a 
similar way. Certainly the history of the criminals deported to Australia 
and of their descendants is very much in favor of such a theory. In 
other words, it seems vciy likely that the condition of our subnormal 
population is not by any means solely detci mined by heredity, but that 
careful investigations are required to discriminate between environ- 
mental, congenital, and hereditary causes. 

FORMlTL\TION OF PROBLEM 

From the pu'ceding discussion, we may formulate the princip.'il problems 
that must bo taken uj) in a study c)f the population of the United States. 
We have to inv(\stigatc first the degree of homogeneity of the population; 
second, the hereditary charaetcrisiics of the existing lines; third, the influ- 
ence of environment; fourth, the influences of selection. On the basis of 
flic data thus collected, vv(' have* to inlcrprt‘t the significance of the differ- 
ences between various types, and investigate the' bearing that our results 
may have* upon public policies. 

The study of the adult [lopulation alone would not give' us adequate data 
to enable us to clear up the c.iuscs which (U'lermine the final di*velopment 
of the body — tin* events which take place during the period of growth must 
also be taken into consideration. 

Familiarity with the bodily foiiiis of children is necessary also from a 
morphological point of view. On the whole, the development of individ- 
uals is divergent, so that the* most characteristic forms of each type are 
found in the adult male. I’he adult female forms are not quite so diver- 
gent, pcThaps ill part for the reason that the peiiod of development of the 
female is shorter than that of the male*, although it must be remembered 
that secondary sexual characteristics aie present in childhood. I'he younger 
the human form that we investigate, the less clearly arc' racial character- 
istics expressed. We may, thcn'fori', sav that the most generalized forms 
of a racial type will be found in the infant or, even still nioie clearly, in 
prenatal stages, while the most highly specialized local forms will be found 
in the rnalc' adult. A knowledge of the specialized forms ought to include, 
therefore, a study of progressive differentia lion. Particularly for the study 
of the influences of environment it is indispensable that the development of 
the body in childhood should bc' studied while the influences are still at 

^ Helm Dean King, Studies on Inbreeding (Wistar Institute, 1919). 
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work. We have to know the conditions which bring about retardation or 
acceleration in the developnit^nt of various parts of the body, and their 
ultimate effects upon the human form. Wc must study other minute 
clianges that may perhaps not be related to retardation or acceleration, but 
that may be due to a direct effect of environmental causes. In the adult 
these changes have been completed and can no longer be subjected to 
analysis, while in the growing child, their gradual development and unfold- 
ing may be observed. 

The same is true with regard to selection. If selection is related to 
bodily form, it will probably act with particular intensity during fhe early 
years of childhood. Jt might he revealed by comparison of the surviving 
and dying parts of the population of various ages. 

These considerations make it quite nf‘cessaiy to include in the study of 
the population, not only adults, but also children. 

One method of approach should consist, therefore, in the study of the 
growth and devclojrment of childion, classified according to descent and 
geographical and social environment. If it were feasible to include records 
of the longevity of the indh'-idiials measured in childhood the problem of 
selection could aJsM be attacked. In tfie study oJ adults a c.oeful classifica- 
tion according to descent and social position will be necf'ssary. 

The phenomena of hoinogcncily and of heredity make it necessary that 
the investigation should not be confined to ‘‘Indies of individuals, but that 
the anatomical characteristics of families sliould be made the subject of 
inquiry. 

A considerabl(' amount of work has been doin' by many investigatois, 
throwing light upon a number of aspects of tin' ptobleins hero discusst'd. 
The earliest and mo^.t extensive sciks of ohNcrvations was collected in con- 
nection with the War of the Rebellion and was jjiiblished by Gould ard 
Baxter.’ Tludr well-known statistics, which ha\e hi'cn cjuoled again and 
again, give data with n'gard to the stature of cniiNt('d men according to 
their nativity, descent, a’ d o. cupation, and reveal the facts that inhabit- 
ants of different parts of the United Slates dilfer in their physical develop- 
ment; that the differences between the various Eurojiean nationalities arc 
rcpeat('d h('re; but that in every sii^gle cast', tlie members of a rc'rtain na- 
tionality exceed in bulk of body tlu' coriespiUiding European seric's; and, 
finally, that certain ditfercnces may be observed between groiJ]>s of indi- 
viduals following different occupations. 

The next important iniiuiry relating to our subject was an investigation 
of school children of Boston by Henry P Bowditeh,- in which similar 
differences appi'ared. Bowditeh -.howi'd tlial the' differences between 
various nationalities persisted throughout the jicriod of growth, and that 

B. A. Gould, Investigations in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of 
American Soldieis (Nrw Yoik, 1869) 

“ H. P. Bowditeh, “The Growth of Children," 8 th Annual Rcpoit, Massachusetts 
Board of Health (Boston, 1875), pp 273-323; f^*h Annual Report {1879), PP- 
33-618; 2ist Annual Report (1890), pp. 287-304; asnd Annual Report (1891), pp. 
479 " 525 - 
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marked diflFercnccs are found according to social stratification. Glassifi- 
cation of the population acconling to the occupation of the parents showed 
a better development among the commercial and professional classes than 
is found among unskilled labor. Soon after Bowditch's investigation simi- 
lar inquiries were instituted by Peckliam ^ in Milwaukee, and later on in 
a number of other cities — Worcester, Mass.; - St. Louis, Mo.; Toronto, 
Canada; Oakland, Cal.,*"' etc. On the whole, the methods pursued were 
similar to those ajDplied by Bow'ditch, and the results proved the occur- 
rence of analogous phenomena. Porter, in his investigation in St. Louis, 
added to his inquiries tht ])ioblerii of the relative development of the chil- 
dren of varying mental achievt'incml, and demonstraU'd a difference in the 
development of what he calk'd precocious and dull children. Work of this 
type was gradually takc'n up by educational institutions and the efl'ort was 
made to correlate physical d('vc‘loj)nit'nt with school work, with a view to 
demonstrating a practical way of assigning a child to his proper develop- 
mental stage. 

In similar investigations in Europe attention had been called to the fact 
that the measurement of children of diffcn'iit ages and the calculation of 
a growth curve on tliis l)a.>is does not give us adequate information with 
regard to the details of the })hen()mi'iia of growth, and it was pointed out 
that repeated measur<*ments of the same individual an' necc'ssary to obtain 
fuller records. In spite of numerous efforts that have been made to obtain 
such scries, it has not h('en jxxssibic up to the piescnt time' to follow out 
the developiiK'nt of the same individual from childhood to adult life, at 
least not in numb«'rs that are sufficic.'nt for a clear understandRiig of the 
phenomena involved in this process. 

A certain amount of material bearing upon statuie and weight has been 
collected by life insurance eoinpanies. I'his, however, is probably to a 
great extent so unceitain that it Is only of slight use for scientific investi- 
gations. Military statistics takc'ii in the llniu d States since the War of the 
Rebellion are not numerous and not veiy extensive. A certain amount of 
work was done during th(' rccf'ut war, but the results have only now been 
made accessible. The only fairly exU'nded investigation of familks that 
has been undertaken in the United States was niaile in eoniK'ction with the 

^ C. W. Pcckham, “The Giowtii of (.’hildrni,” 6th Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health of jiiuonun (iSHi), pp. 28 -73 

“ Franz Boas and Clark Wisslrr, ’’‘Statistics of Growth/’ Repoit of the U. S. Com- 
missionet of Edutalion for 1904 (Washington, 1905), pp. 25-132. 

* W T. Poitf'r in ihcT tansai tin tu of the Academy of Sciences of St. Louis, “The 
Physical Basis of Precocity .ind Dulliic.ss'* (1893), pp. i()i-i8i ; “The Relation be- 
tween the (Jrowth of CJhildrcn and thfii Deviation from the Phvsical Type of Their 
Sex and Age ’ ( 1893 ) , pp 263-280 , “The Growth of St. Loui.s Children’' ( 1894) , PP* 
263-380; also Quarterly Pvbhcations of the American Statistical Association, N. S,, 
vol. 3 (1893), pp. 577-5^7; vol 4 (1894), pp 28-34. 

* Franz Boas, “The Growth of Toronto Children/' Report of the 17 . S. Commis'- 
Stoner of Education for /8<;6- 97 (Washington, 1898;, pp. 1541- 1599- 

® Franz Boas, “The Growth of Firsi-Boin Children,” Science, N S., vol. i (1895), 
pp. 402-404. 
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work of the Immigration Gcmimission, during which a fairly large number 
of Jewish, Bohemian, Italian, and Scotch families were studied in such a 
manner that the phenomena of heredity could be considered in some detail. 

We have practically no material whatever bearing upon tlie facts of 
racial mixture. It is particularly worth remembering that there arc hardly 
any investigations to speak of that bear upon the physiological develop- 
ment of the Negro and Mulatto population. In view of the ever-repeated 
claim that the Mulatto is inferior in physical development to either the 
pure Negro or to the White, and considering the large number of Mulattocs 
in our population, it seems of fundamental importance that an investiga- 
tion of this kind should be made. 

Although less important from a practical point of view than the Negro 
problem, race mixture between Whites and Indians has n'ceived .some 
attention. Material collected in 1892 shows that the half-blood, so far as 
fortuity and stature arc concerned, is superior to the full-blood Indians.^ 
The observations relating to fertility were confirmed by the material col- 
lected in the census of 1910.^ Recently an inquiry into the cluaracteristic" 
of the half-bloods of Minnesota was made by Professor Albert E. jenks.* 
We arc still lacking, however, full investigations into the anatomic.al and 
physiological characteristics of half-bloods. 

The problem of tlie intermixture between Negro and White and Negro 
and Indian ha.s hardly been touched at all. A few studies of Negro children 
and soldiers do not contribute much to our knowledge. A systematic study 
of the problem was made by Felix von Luschan in 1915, but the results of 
his observations are not yet available. Anotlier impoi tant inquiry is that by 
Eugen Fischer on the Rehobodier Bastards, the descendants mainly of 
Dutch settlers and Hottentots in South Afiica This is the only work in 
which the antiiropological characteristics of the Mulattocs have been 
taken up in detail. The theoretical as well .as tlie pnactical importance of 
the investigation of the Mulatto question can h.irdly be sufficiently empha- 
sized. On the one hand, we may hujjc to obtain by this means an insight 
into the laws of heredity in man. On the other h.uid, tlie well-being of so 
many millions of citizens of our e iuntry is involved that the most pains- 
taking inquiry should be demanded. This is the more urgent since many 
States have regulated race intermixture by haws which arc based simply 
upon public prejudice without the shadow of knowledge of tlie underlying 
biological facts — without even the knowledge of tlie pi'culiai form of 
racial intermixture tliat characterizes tlie relations between Whites and 
Negroes in the United States, In by far the gi eater number of cases the 

* Franz Boas, “The Half-Blood India,., an Anthropometric Study,” Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, vol. 45 ( 1894) > PP- 7 ^ i-770 (sec pp. 1 38 et seq. of this volume) . Ixiuis 
R. Sullivan, “Anthropometry of the Siouan Tribes," Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. 33, Part HI ( igao) , p. igg. 

* Roland B. Dixon, Indian Population tn the United States and Alaska, 1910 
(Washington, 1915), pp. 157-160. 

* “Indian- White Amalgamation,” University of Minnesota Studies in Social Sci- 
ence, No. 6 (Minneapolis, igi6). 
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mother is a Negress and the father a White man. This results in an infu« 
sion of White blood into the Negro race without affecting materially the 
White race. A searching analysis of the hereditary characteristics of the 
racial groups has not yet been made. It is true that the records of mor- 
bidity suggt:st typical physiological difTerenccs, but considering the fact 
that .similar differences an* found between different social groups of the 
same race, it is not possible without further investigation to distinguish 
definitely between the influences of heredity and of social environment.^ 

I refrain from giving a detailed bibliography and review of the anthro- 
pometric muteiial collected in the United States in view of the very excel- 
lent collection of titles made by Professor Bird T. Baldwin, of the Bureau 
of Child Study of the University of 1owa.“ 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONS 

The first and most fundamental inquiry that has to be made relates to 
a description of the various types constituting the population of the United 
States. As explained before, it will not be .‘•uflicient to describe the adult 
male and female forms, but it will also be necessary to determine the course 
of growtli and devclojjinenl which Ls characteristic of each form. In order 
to carry tlirough this inquiry it is necessary to obtain information with 
regard to the fonns charactei istic of each moment of the jicriod of the 
development, and to detcjrminc the sequence of the characteristic develop- 
mental stages of each type. It is not admissible to a.ssume that the physi- 
ological conditions which arc found in a six-year-old Italian child must be 
the same* as those of a six-y«'ar-old Scandinavian child. Furtlierinore, the 
individuals of each racial group will differ among themselves considerably 
with regard to the time when certain stage's of physic.d development are 
reached, and it is thcrefon; necessary to investigate fully the variability of 
physiological development characteristic of each gi'oup. It must l)e con- 
sidered one of the most urgent aims of an investigation to determine the se- 
quence of events and the racial and environmental conditions that influence 
them. There .iie indications that these problems may be found to bo exceed- 
ingly intric.it(‘. An example may illustrate this point. The development of 
poor children is considcr.ibly retarded. Nevrrtheless, the second dentition 
among lhc*se children is accelerated. 'This may perhaps be due to less care 
given to the deciduous teeth and their earlier loss which stimulates the 
appearance of tlic permanent teeth — or it may be due to other causes. It is, 
however, an indication that the sequence of events indicating the physio- 
logical changes in the body arc subject to quite diverse causes. 

The determination of all phenomena of this kind is very difficult when 
the attempt is made to derive data by the so-called generalizing method, 
that is to say, if we merely collect information that children of a certain 
age show the stage of development in question so and so often, and if we 

^ Sec also E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States (Boston, tgi8). 

® “The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity,” Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station Study, vol. i (igat). No. i. 
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try to derive the rate of development by subtracting the relative frequency 
of occurrence observed in one year from the relative frequency of occur- 
rence in the next year. If we observe, for instance, that a certain tooth is 
present in 50 per cent of the children of one age and in 70 per cent of 
another set of children who arc one year older, and conclude tliat in 20 
per cent of the children the tooth in question will erupt in the course of 
that year, the different composition of the annual groups and the different 
numbers observed make it difficult to obtain reliable results. It is almost 
indispensable that for each individual there should be noted the moment 
of occurrence of the physiological change which is being studied. Material 
of this type is almost non-existent. 

The movability of our modern city populations causes great practical 
difficulty in the organization of this work. It is not easy for an investigator 
to remain in touch for a sufficiently long time with the same children, 
and so m.my childri'ii change from one place to another that an initial 
number of, let us say one hundred, who are studied when five years old, will 
have dwindled down to an insignificant number at the time when the adult 
stage is reached. For this reason an elaborate organization is ju'cded to 
carry through this work completely. To a greater or less extent, the work 
must be pieced together of fragments. For children of school ago, roughly 
.sjieaking from four or five ye.ars to fourteen years, tlie investigati<in might 
be organized. For older children of high-r.rhool age, it will also ordinarily 
be possible to cjury through the inquiry, and in certain cases the transfer of 
a subject from high schorrl to college may also be followed up. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that the individuaN who can be followed in this way arc a 
group selected according to economic and social conditions. T hose groups 
of the population which are well-to-do and which lay grt'at stress upon the 
acquisition of a good education will be represented much more fully than 
other groups. The observations for different age.> will therefore require a 
consideration of tlic different composition of tlie scries. An organization 
like the Child Study Bui. au of Chicago or the corresponding organizations 
in Iowa City and Detroit, or the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor in New York, will b*- best able to control in((uiries into tliese 
subjects. 

The most difficult problem encountered in these investigations is the 
differentiation between hereditary differences and those due to irlardation 
or acceleration. To give an example: A boy twelve years old may be tall 
because his hereditary characteristics arc such that he belongs to a tall 
stock, or it may be th:il he is tall on account of an acceleration of his devel- 
opment. Since, furthermore, the aJ’*’* stature of the individual will depend 
not only upon his hereditary charactei islics, but also upon environmental 
conditions that have an effect upon the acceleration or retardation of his 
growth, it is difficult to determine directly how much is contributed by 
hereditary and how much by envinmmental caases. From a practical point 
of view the demand is always made that the anthropometric inv'estigation 
of the individual shall differentiate between these two causes. 
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In most cases, however, it seems almost impossible to do so, except by a 
very detailed investigation of the physiological conditions of the body. 
Measurements are always subject to alternative explanations, as being due 
either to hci-editaiy causes or to acceleration or retardation, while physio- 
logical changes are not so likely to be fundamentally different for different 
hereditary lines. If, for instance, in a certain individual the loss of healthy 
deciduous canines should be very much retarded, we should have the right 
to assume that, in whole or in part, his bodily development may be influ- 
enced by retardation. This, of course, presupposes a previous investigation 
which would show that the hereditary characteristics of different strains do 
not show very great differences in the time element of the loss of the first 
canine, provided the environmental conditions remain the same. Here, 
again, we arc entirely lacking in material that would enable us to answer 
this question, and it is evident that a very considerable amount of informa- 
tion would have to be amassed in order to enable us to solve the problem. It 
docs not seem a hopeless task to determine the contributory effect of re- 
tardation and acceleration in an individual child, but it presupposes a much 
more thorough knowledge of the sequence of the developmental stages 
than we now possess. 

The description of racial types cannot be considered complete without 
an inquiry into the homogeneity or the heterogeneity of the series. It is clear 
from the remarks made on pages 32 ct seq, that this problem can be solved 
only by an investigation of the forms represented in fraternities, because 
homogeneity can be proved only by showing that the types represented in 
diflerent families are the same. In other words, the investigation of homo- 
geneity must be ba&ed on an inquiry into the variations presented by differ- 
ent families. The small size of the human family makes it necessary to see 
to it that tile proper weight is given to each fraternity in accordance witli 
its numerical composition.^ This investigation must be supplemented by an 
inc]uiry into each fraternity, the variability of which will depend upon the 
more or less composite cJiaracter of its ancestry. 

We are thus led to a consideration of the problem of how far it is possible 
to discover relative unity or multiplicity in the ancestry of a racial type. 
The method to be pursued will depend entirely upon the laws of heredity 
involved. In those cases in which we have some kind of Mcndelian inherit- 
ance- -that is to say, a tendency of certain traits of the offspring to revert 
to cither parental t>po — we must obviously expect a higher degree of vari- 
ability in the mixed types than the one found in the pure parental typies. 
Attention has been called to the occurrence of such a phenomenon with 
regard to the head index of Italians.^ The short-headed north Italians are, 
comparatively speaking, uniform in type, and the long-headed south Ital- 
ians are also fairly uniform in type, while in the intermediate regions in 
which undoubtedly the two types have intermingled for a long period, the 

' See footnotes on p. 32. 

* Fianz Boas and Helene M. Boas, “The Head Forms of the Italians as Influenced 
by Heredity and Environment," Amertran Anthropologist, N. S., voL 15 (1913), 
pp. 163 et seq. 
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variability of the head index is very much increased. In a similar way, we 
find that there is an increase of variability in Sweden in those regions in 
which there is an admixture of fore^ types that are more short-headed 
than the Swedes.^ It has also been shown &at in those cases in which father 
and mother belong to the same racial group, but in which they represent 
extreme' head forms, the one extremely short-headed, the other extremely 
long-headed, the variability of the children Ls grcati'r than in those cases in 
which the parents represent nearly the same type.® We recognize, there- 
fore, that when a Mendelian reversion occurs, increased vfuriability may 
indicate composite descent. 

There are, however, other cases in which the results of iiiixture have not 
the effect of increasing variability. Statistics of half-blood Indians have 
shown that the width of face, which is great in the Indian race 'ind very 
small in the White race, has an intermediate value among the half-blcx)d,s, 
with a marked tendency, however, of reversion to a form that is narrower 
than the face of the. pure Indian and wider than the face of tl»e pure White, 
while the values for width of face which arc half-way between the char- 
acteristic values of the Indians and of the Whites arc not so frequent as 
tlic two other values previously mentioned. There is, therefore, a certain 
kind of reveision in this case. Nevertheless, the total variability of the 
width of the face of the half-bloods is almost the same as that of the pure 
parental types,® If w'c assume in this case a pure n'version to cither type, 
w'e should find tliat the variability W(<u]d lie considerably more than that of 
the parental races. It appeals, therefore, that we cannot generalize with 
regard to the phenomenon, and wc have not the right to assume that mix- 
ture will always be accompanied by increased variibility and that slight 
variability dcK*s not always indicate purity of de'.cent. 

Whenever the laws of heredity arc of a still different type, tlie variability 
may be iiffccted in a veiy different manntir. Thus it has been shown that 
mixture between Euro|jt'ans and Indians results in a stature svhich exceeds 
that of tlic pure Indians, which in turn is greater than that of the pure 
Whites. It is obviously quite impossible to predict in this rase what the 
variability of the series may be. 

Another method of investigating mixed descent of a race is by means 
of a study of the correlations of different measurements of the l>ody. To 
give an instance: when two peoples intermingle, one of which has very 
long and very narrow heads, while the other has very .short and very broad 
heads, and if, furthermore, reversion to p.aj-ental forms obtains, then we 

' Franz Boas, “Notes on the Anthro;.oto^y of Sweden,” Amer. Jour, of Physical 
Anthropology, vol. i (igi8), pp. 413 et jtg. 

* Franz Boas, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants, Columbia 
University Press (New York, 1912), pp 76 et teq. 

’ Franz Boas, “Zur Anthropologie der nordaroerikanischen Indiancr,” Verhand- 
lungen drr Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologic und Urgcschichte, 
vol. a? (1895), pp. 404 et teq. 

Louis R. Sullivan, “Anthropometry of the Siouan tribes,” Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 23, Part III (1920) pp. 3, 
136, 161. 
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must expect that among the individuals representing this population very 
broad heads are commonly iusociated with shortness, while very narrow 
heads are associated with greater length. We should, therefore, expect of 
such a population that the broader the head, the shorter it will be. In other 
cases, where wc have a single line of descent, the condition is reversed. The 
size of the head depc-nds upon the bulk of the body, and since in such a case 
broad heads are indicative of length of body, the length of head is also 
increased, and we find that a broad head is associated with greater length 
of head. In the case mentioned before, the reversion of the normal correla- 
tion is indicative of mixed d(‘sccnt. 

Here again many variations may occur. If, for instance, wc had two 
races intermingled with a tendency to reversion to parental forms in which 
tile heads of one group are very high and the same time narrow and 
short, while those in the other group are flat and at the same time broad 
and long, then the result would be that in the study of the correlation be- 
tween length and breadth of head, the correlation would appear inordi- 
nately high, because all the shortest heads would belong to the high type 
and would, therefore, also be narrow, while all the longest heads would 
belong to the low typ<! and would also therefore be broad. 

A characteristic, case in which heterogeneity of a series causes abnormal 
correlation bctweim physical features is found in Italy. Normally there is 
practically no correlation bctw('en hair color and stature, but in Italy the 
tall Alpine type has lighter hair than the short Mediterranean type. In 
Piedmont where the Mediterranean type is practically absent^wc find the 
following distribution: 


Statute Hair 

Red Blond Brown Black 

Less than i6o 0.5 12-3 64.1 23 i 

160-165 0.8 12.4 63.9 22.9 

165-170 0.8 12.2 63.4 23.6 

1 70 and Tiiort- 0.8 12.9 64.3 22.0 

In Sicily where the Alpine type is practically absent wc find; 

Statute Hair 

Red Blond Brown Black 

Less than 160 03 48 568 38.1 

160-165 04 51 557 38.9 

165-170 0.4 5.2 56.6 37.8 

170 and more 0.5 5.0 566 37.9 


In Venice and Latium, on the other hand, where mixed types occur, we 


find: 

Hair 

Stature Venice Latium 

Red Blond Brown Black Red Blond Brown Black 

Less than 160 0.8 lo.i 63.8 25.3 0.7 5.4 60.5 33.4 

160-165 0.7 rj.9 62.0 25.4 0.6 6.1 60.6 32.7 

165-170 0.8 12.8 609 25.5 i.i 6.4 60.7 31.9 

170 and more 08 14.0 61.2 23.6 0.6 8.2 62.4 28.8 
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and still more clearly for the whole Kingdom: 


StctuTe Hair 

Red Blond Brown Black 

Less than i6o 0.5 7.0 59 7 33.8 

160-165 0.5 7.9 60.0 31.6 

*65^170 0.6 8.5 60.1 30.8 

170 and more 0.6 9.5 61.0 28.8 


On account of the greatly varying laws of heredity it is iinpos.^iblc to pre- 
dict which method of inquiry will lead to a satisfactory result, flv some of 
the means here described the problem of pure or mixed descent may be 
approached. 

The study of any particular type will, therefore, reejuire, a multiplicity 
of investigations, the most important of which relate to the dev('lopmcnt of 
the racial type from childhood on, the homogeneity of the series, and the 
purity of the ancestry. For these purposes the investigations of children 
and of families are indispensable and must accompany a generalized in- 
vestigation of the population as a whole, 

For the study of tlie influence of environment the investigation of grow- 
ing children is, it anything, more important than foi- the investigation of 
racial characteristics. After the adult stage has l)cen reached environment 
will not exei t any further influence. The earlier in life the investigation can 
begin, the mor(‘ hkely we are to obtain adequate results. 

In this investigation the generalizing method of comparing local types 
or typ(\s prc'seiited in social strata is of little use, because in order to estab- 
lish definitely an influence of environmental causes, we must he certain 
that the hereditary conij^osition of the populations which wi‘ study is the 
same'. For instance, when we compare a rural and an urban community, 
there is nothing that will guarantee to us that both ];opulatioiis are derived 
from the same ancestry. On the contrary, we mav assuint* that the urban 
population is drawn from a wider gioup than the rural pojmlation. In the 
same way, when wc con*parc the inhabitants of a long secliuled valley and 
find differences in bodily form between the jx'ojiie living in the lower jjart 
and those living in the upper p. t, the question would arise whether the 
ancestry of the two groups is the s tme and wlu'lher the people in the upper 
regions have* not bci^ri more isolated than thosi* farther down. It is on the 
whole (easier to eyclude obvious environint'ntal influences in an investiga- 
tion of racial types tlian to cxcludri difTen*nces of racial descent in studies 
of th(* influence of environment. Th(‘ only way to escapri from these com- 
plications is by confining the studies strictly to a comparison bctwei'n 
parents and children. 

It has been explained before that in a number of cases we may find 
apparent hereditary trai^^s which may be deduced from the similarity of 
parents and their own children, and which nevertlu^less are primarily due 
to environmental causes. If we should find, for instance, a low stature 
among individuals who have been undernourished as children, and if the 
next generation will also be undernourished, we may have an apparent 
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similarity in stature which is not due primarily to heredity, but rather to 
the fact that the same environmental causes act upon the parental group 
and upon the group of children. In most cases these elements cannot be 
eliminated unless we have the opportunity to study the same racial type in 
different forms of environment. 

It has been stated before that a modification of bodily form due to en- 
vironment which is observed by comparing parents and their children docs 
not contradict tlic phenomena of heredity. If we find, for instance, that the 
stature of Jewish immigrants into the United States is lower than that of 
their children, the hereditary stability of stature will nevertheless manifest 
itself. The cliildrcn of an exceptionally tall couple who exceed the average 
stature of tlie Immigrant Jew by a certain amount may be expected to show 
an excess of .stature which is correlated to the excess of stature of the 
parents, which, however, has to be added to the increased average stature 
of the children of immigrants. In short, a change in type due to environ- 
mental influences simply means that the correlated deviations in the group 
of parents and of children must be reckoned from the point which is typical 
for the generation in question. 

In some cases in which the environmental influences arc very strong, a 
generalizing method may give adequate results. Bowditch, in his investiga- 
tion of Boston children, was able to show that Irish children differ in their 
development according to the economic condition of llic parents, and there 
is little reason to doubt the uniformity of the genetic composition of his 
various Irish groups. But whenever the differences involved are flight, and 
when lh(’y may be equally well explained on the basis of difference in genetic 
composition, the comparison between parents and children is indispensable. 
The data for the study of environmental influences must, therefore, be 
based on the comparison of the bodily forms of parents and their offspring. 
In this manner the doubt as to the difference in genetic composition may 
be eliminated, although it is at least conceivable even in this case tliat there 
may have been selective rather than environmental influences. It might be 
said, for instance, that when some parents have children in charitable insti- 
tutions while other children stay at home, differences between the two 
groups t»f children might not be, due to environmental influences only but 
also to selection. This cxtamplc indicates that care must be taken to elimi- 
nate the influences of selection even when we are dealing with family 
groups in which diversity of genetic descent has been excluded. 

At the present time it is unknown to what extent the influences of envi- 
ronment m.T.y determine bodily form. Notwithstanding the numerous 
claims of the fundamental effect of climate upon the body of man, we have 
no evidence whatever that will show that pigmentation undergoes funda- 
mental changes under climatic conditions; that the White race would be- 
come darker in the tn>pics; or that the Negroes would become lighter in 
the north. Whatever statistic-s we have on this subject show rather a re- 
markable stability of pigmentation. We have not even any definite indica- 
tion that the pigmentation of the hair undergoes changes under different 
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climatic conditions, although in tliis case the change in color from the 
period of childhood until middle life is so great that we might very well 
expect environmental influences to express themselves. On the other hand, 
we know that the bulk of the body is very susceptible to environmental in- 
fluences, and it is but natural that retardation or acceleration during the 
period of growth will also leave its effect upon those proportions of the 
body which depend upon bulk. Other changes which occur very early in 
life are not so easily explained. I think the evidence showing that the form 
of the head is susceptible to environmental influences is incontrovertible. I 
also bi'licve that adequate proof has been given for modifications in the 
width of the face under changed conditions of life. The causes of these 
changes are still ciitirc'ly obscure. It may well be, as suggested by Harvey 
Cushing, that chemical changes occur under new environnu'ntal conditions 
and unequally iiifluenc'e growth in different directions. Tliis would agrre 
with the changes in chemical constitution found in lower animals living in 
different types of environment. If it is tiue that changes of this kind do 
occur and modify the form of body so fundamentally that according to 
the ordinary' schemers of classification a people might be removed from one 
group and placed in another one, then wc have to consider the investigation 
of the instability of the body und*'r vaiying enviionmental conditions as 
one of the most fundamental subjects to hr considered in an anthropometric 
study of our population. 



CHANGES IN BODILY FORM OF DESCENDANTS 
OF IMMIGRANTS* 


'"P’HE following is a brief summary of the principal results of a study 
of the anthropometric characteristics of immigrants and their 
descendants. 

I. Amcrican-bom descendants of immigrants differ in type from 
their foreign-born parents. The changes which occur among various 
European types arc not all in the same direction. They develop in early 
childhood and persist throughout life.' 

Increase (-|-) or Decrease ( — ) of Measurements of C'hildrfn of Immi- 
grants Born in the Unitfd States C^ompareu with Those of 
Immigrants Born in Europe (p. 56 Final Report) 


Nationality 

and 

Sex 

Length 
of Head 
mm. 

Width 
of Head 
mm. 

Cephalic 

Index 

Width 
of Face 
rnm. 

Stature^ 

cm. 

Weight 

Bohemians : 

Males 

Females 

— 0 7 
— 0 6 

“3 3 

— « 5 - 

— I.O 

—0 6 

— 2 I 

— 1.7 

-1-2 9 
- 4 - 2.2 

170 

180 

Hebiews: 

Males 

Females 

-I 2.2 
+ 1-9 

-1.8 

- 2 0 

— 2 0 

— 2 0 

— I I 

—I 3 

4 1.7 

+ * -5 

654 

259 


^ The following is the substance of “Changes in the Bodilv Foim of Descendants 
of Immigiants” Amefican Anthropologist, N.S., voL 14, no. 3 (1912) ; and “Ver- 
andcrungen dcr Koi perform dcr Nachkomincn von Einwandcicin in Amcrika'* 
Z^itschrift fur Ethnologic, vol. 43, Heft i (1913). These papers contain a summary 
of the results of an investigation of the anthropometric chaiacteiistics of immigrants 
and their descendants, a work entrusted to me by the United States Immigration 
Commission. It is written as a reply to various criticisms of the results of the inquiry. 
A partial repoit was asked for by the Commission and submitted to Congress on 
December 16, 1909, and published about March^ 1910. It was stated in the report 
(p. 6) that the investigation was not complete. An abstract of the complete report 
was submitted to Congress on December 3, 1910, and issued on March 17, 1911. 
The final report was presented on December 5, 1910, by the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, submitted to Congress on June 8, 1911, printed in September, 1911, and 
issued in Mav, 1912. It was reprinted and published bv the Columbia University 
Press in New York in 1912. 

^ Partial Report, pp, 7 -^ 6 ; Abstract, pp. 11-28; Final Repoit, pp. 55-56, and 
tables, pp. 10-55. 
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6i 


Nationality 

Length 

Width 

and 

of Head 

of Head 

Sex 

mm. 

mrn. 

Sicilians ; 



Males 

— 2-4 

+0.7 

Females 

—3.0 

+0.8 

Neapolitans : 



Males 

—0.9 

+0.9 

Females 

—I 7 

+ T 0 


Cephalic 

Index 

Width 
of Face 
mrn. 

Stature 

cm. 

Weight 

H -3 

— 1.2 

— 0. 1 

188 

+ 1.8 

— 2 0 

-“O.5 

144 

-t-o 9 

— 1.2 

+06 

248 

■fi 4 

---0.6 

— I 8 

126 


2. The influence of American environment makes itself felt with in- 
creasing intensity, according to the time elapsed between the arrival of 
the mother and the birth of the child.' 



Fig. 1. Cilephalic index of immigrants and theii descendants. 

The changes of the initial value.s for o years which arc in the direc- 
tion of the observed changes deserve attention. 

Fig. I represents the average vali, -s of the cephalic index of the im- 
migrants born in Europe and their descendants bom in the United 
States according to the interval between immigration of mother and 
birth, re.spectively according to the age at the time of immigration. 

The differences in cephalic index between parents and their own 

* Partial Report, pp. 1 7 - 23 ; Abstract, pp. 29-37 ; Final Report, pp. 57-64, 99-1 15. 
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American-born children, bom less than ten years after arrival of the 
mother, and of those born more than ten years after the arrival of the 
mother, arc, — 0.83 and — i .92 respectively.* Their difference is, there- 



Lrngth of head 




Fig. 2 . Changt's of head lueasurcmcnts during period of growth. 


fore, i.og with an error of about +0.22, so that the significance of this 
difference is also quite probable. 

1 Kecaku\ated tiom TabW 47, p. 197, final Report. 
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3. The observations on intraracial heredity show an increased vari- 
ability of children of dissimilar parents, which proves a regression of 
the children to cither parental type, not a regression to the mid- 
parental type.^ 


Difference between 
Cephalic Indices of 

Parents 

Square of 
Variability of 
Children * 

Cases 

0 — 2.9 

68 

I 102 

3 - 5 9 

6.7 

736 

6 - 8 9 

8 3 

3*7 

9 

13 0 

108 


" The -t in the Final Report are in enoi. 


It is apparent that the variability increases rapidly for the grc.iter 
differences betwc<’n parents. 

4. The head measurements .show the same ateeleration of growth 
during the prepubertal period as hjis long been known for measurements 
of the bulk of the body, i.e., stature 
and weight “ (Fig. 2 ) . 

5. The average sttitiiic of thil 
dren decreases with the .«i/e of the 
family (Fig. 3). 

Incidentally a number of prob- 
lems were touched upon whirli 
are, however, of .sfcoiidary im- 
portance in relation to iJ. : vviiole 
problem, and the investigation of 
which was necessary lor the cor 
rect interpretation ol tlic ribscrvation.s refeiTtd to before.. 

6. The compari.<on of iininigranl.s and their destendants ncccs.'iarily 
refers to groups which immigrated at differ eni periods. For in.stance. 
15-year-old Amcri< an-born boys are children of parents who immi- 
grated more than 15 years ago; while 15-yCiU-old foreign-born boys 

'Abstract, pp. 54-55-. rinal Report, pp 7 b- 7 R, i 53->54 rt-g-ard to the 
cephalic index. 

“Abstract, pp 55-57; Final Report, pp. 78 79, i 37 -t 5 '- 

“Partial Report, p a8; Abstiact, p. 57, Final Repoii, pp. 79-80, 161-166. 
rt may be remarked here that this accounrs for the apparmt higher stature of first- 
born children bccau.se thi low values of late-born children occur onlv in lar^ 
families while first -bom occur iu all families Sci “The (Jiowth of First-Boin Chil- 
dren,” Science, N.S., vol. i ( 1895) , p. 402. 



Fio. 3. E.VCCSS of stature over average 
Nlatuie foi lamilies of various sues. 
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are children of parents who immigrated less than 15 years ago. If, 
therefore, the constitution of the immigration representing a certain 
people changed, there would be an apparent change of type, which in 
reality would reflect only the differences in type of the immigrants of 





Fio. 4. Cephalic index of individuals born in Europe who immi- 
grated in certain > cars compared with that of American-born descend- 
ants of mothers who immigrated in the corresponding years. 


various periods. A romparison of individuals bom in Europe in a ccr- 
tain year with American-born descendants of mothers who immigrated 
in the corresponding year showed that for each year the differences 
obser\'ed in the total scries persist (Fig. 4) . 
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7. The differences between immigrants and their own European- 
born children arc always less than those between them and their own 
American - bom children 
and the differences agree 
in direction and value 
with those obtained from 
the general population. 

(Partial Report, pp. 44- 
50 ; Abstract, p. 47 ; Final 
Report, pp. 69-70, 117- 
lisB). Thus the cephalic 
index of American-born 
children of Hebrew im- 
migrants is by 1.60 units 
lower than that of their 
European born children. 

For Sicilians it is 1.78 units higher than that of their European-bom 
children. The following table gives the average differences between 
mca.surcments of foreign-born immigrants and their own Amcrican- 
bom descendants. 



Fig. 5 Width of face of adult Bohemian males 
born in Europe who immigrated in certain years, 
compared with that of Ame^rican-born descendants 
of mothers who immigrated in corresponding 
> cars. 


Measurements 

Bohemians 

Uehiews 

Sinlian^ 

Neapoli- 

tans 

Weight of oKtcrvations 

416 

515 

318 

.<67 

Stature (mm.) 

— ^.bo 

-’-13 10 

1- 2.G0 

— H.90 

i.ength of bead (mm.) 

-ff' 74 

— 1.63 

+^•9* 

1 1.58 

Width of head (miii ) 

1 I-3I 

-! 1 52 

—1.05 

— 0.48 

(icphalic index 

-fo bg 

\ 1.60' 

-t.78 

— 0-97 

Width of face (mm ) 

41.04 

4 2.10 

+ 1-33 

+ 1-55 


■ Erroncoush in the Final Report p 7».,, 1.50. 


8. The width of face of Amcrican-bom children of immigrants is 
decidedly narrower than that of the foreign-born (Fig. 5). Further- 
more there i.s u decided decline of those born a considerable length of 
time after the immigration of the r lother, .so that we get the impretssion 
of a cumulative effect of American rity environment (Fig. 6). The 
phenomenon is complieated by the fact that the width of face of the 
immigrants themselves has been declining, in so far as those bom in early 
years, beginning with 1880, show a wider face than later immigrants.^ 

* Franz Boas, "Studies in Growth TII,” Human Biology, vol. 7 (1935), pp. 
313 et seq. 
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g. When the Hebrew boys arc classified according to their pubescence 
in groups of about equal physiological development, as I, 11, III (pre- 
pubescent, beginning pubescence, completed pubescence), the same 
differences persist ( Fig. 7 ) This observation is important because it 

MM. 

143 
142 
141 
140 
139 
138 


Fig. 6 . Width of fare of Boh(‘inian.<! and their descendants. 
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shows that the diffcrcnrc.s ate not due to a retardation of development, 
for no appreciable difference.^ have, been found in the tempo of develop- 
ment of the twf) groups. 



Fio. 7. Relation br tween stature and matuiitv for forcign- 
boin and American-born boys. 


10 . Basing my inquiry on the as.sumption that the variations of hair 
color in any particular people follow the exponential law, I have shown 

^ Partial Report, pp. Abstract, pp. 38-43; Final Report, pp. 139 e< seq. 
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that numerical values for pigmentation can be obtained.' I have <h- 
vided the whole scries of pigmentation from black to ash>blond in 20 
equidistant steps, excluding reds, o being black, 20 ash-blond, but not 
without pigment like the hair of albinos. In tins manner the results 
given in the accompanying diagram showing tlie degree of darkening 
with increasing age were obtained (Fig. 8). 

According to this table, in the rate the darkening amounts to nearly 
5 tmits -one-fourth of the whole .scale of colors. If the amount of dark- 
ening of ftinidles in the first two groups is less, we have to allow for the 
dyeing of hair, which is pr.tctised b) many women, and also for the use 
of false h.aii by married Jcwc.sses. For this reasem I do not lay great 
stress upon tlie figuics obtained from observations on adult females. 



Fio 8. I'loloi of hair of foreign-boin and Amorican-boru Hebrews, 
showing tht* asc ol pigiiioiitatioii with incirasing age 


except among the It.ilians. It would seem as though among them the 
hair oi women aveiagc.'! a little lighi'T than that of men. This apparent 
different may, howcvci, be due to the lighter « olor of the tips of the 
long halt of women. 'Fhe process (»f daikening progre.ssch at least until 
the tw’cnty-sixlh ye.'tr, i( not longer. An attempt to calculate the annual 
amount tjF dtirkcning for the Hebrews .'•hows ihis very clearly. For dark- 
haired as well as for light-liaircd grt'up'* the darkening amounts to about 
0.2 point a year. 

It ha.s been objected “ that the number of observations on which these 

^ Final Report, pp 93-{}8 

® Hans Fe‘hlitijs't’*’f Pohtisch-anthropolnj^tsche Revufj vol lo, no. 8 (Nov. iQti), 
pp. 41 6-4 1 8;, Ciiisrppr St'iqi, “11 pietrso inutaiurnto nelJr fonm- fisiche dri dis- 
cendrnti df'gl’ iinmi^rati in Aiiiciica," Rivista Italiana di Sociologta, vol. 16 (39x2), 
pp. 16-24 
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results have been based are inadequate, but a comparison of the values 
of the observed differences and their errors proves that this criticism 
is not valid.^ 

It might perhaps have been said that a psychological cause existed in 
the minds of the observers, which produced one personal equation foi' 
foreign-born and another for Anierican-bom. It is well known that 
an expected result may influence an observation. The study of the per- 
sonal equations of the observers disproves this assumption. Besides this, 
the results among various types lie in different directions ; the observers 
did not know what to expect ; in many cases the statistical information 
was recorded by one ob.scrver, the measurements by another ; and con- 
stant changes between foreign-bom and Anierican-bom occurred in 
practice. All these make such a psychological explanation highly im- 
probable. Here it must be con.sidcrcd as particularly impuitant that the 
results agree with the previous observations by Ammon in Baden and 
Livi in Italy, which arc, therefore corroborative evidence of the ac- 
curacy of the results. 

Other objections have been raised. Thus Fehlinger thinks that the 
individuals investigated are not of pure descent, but in jiart c hililrcn of 
parents of mixed nationality. This is a misunderstanding of^my work. 
His claim that mca.suremcnts of stature and head foim -which, he say.s, 
are exceedingly variable in almost all human ty'pes — lead more easily to 
errors than other measurements, I fjiil to understand. 

Attempts ha^'e been made, either to deny that any changes oct ur, or 
to explain the observations as due to seleition. The former attempt has 
been made by Sergi," who interprets the continued occurrence of long, 
medium and round heads in New York by claiming that they continue 
to exist but that the relative frequency of their occurrence has clianged. 

I discuss the arbitrary character of this explanation on p. 73 of this 
book. 

I turn to the que.stion of the interpretation of my observations and 
repeat, first of all, my own conclusions. Starting from the observation 
that changes in the values of the averages occur at all ages, that these 
are found among individuals born almost immediately after the arrival 
of their mothers, and that they increase with the length of time elapsed 
between the arrival of the mother and the birth of the child, I have 

‘ See Final Report, p. 56 ; Abstract, p. 28. 

* Loc. cil.; also C Toldt, Korrespondenz-Blatt der deulschen Gesellschaft fur 
Anthropologie, Ethnologic und Uigrschtchte, vol. 43 (1912), p. 78. 
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tried to investigate various causes that might bring about such a phe- 
nomenon. I have, as I believe, disproved the passibility that the dif- 
ference between the two groups of American-born and forcigii-bom may 
be due to differences in their ancestry. This objection has been raised 
by Professor Sergi,^ As mentioned before, the comparison of parents 
and their own children, and the comparison between immigrants who 
came to America in one, particular year and the descendants w'ho came 
to America in the same year, seem to eliminate entirely this source of 
error, which has been comidered by me in detail. 

Less satisfactory is the attemjrted proof of the theory that the cradling 
of infants has no inlluencc upon their head form. The fact remains that 
among the Hebrews there is a radical difference in the bedding and 
.swathing of infants bom abroad and of those born here. Against this 
fact may be adduced the other one that no such radical difference 
in the treatment of children e.xists among the Sicilians, and that, never- 
theless, (.hanges occur and that these are in a direction opposite to 
those oKserved among the Hebrews. Even more unfavorable to this 
theory are the changes in width ol face among Bohemians which de- 
velop among immigiating children who arc no longer subject to such 
mechanical inllui’rucs, I consider a further inve.stigation into the in- 
fluences of the method ol bedding children desirable." 

It also occurred to me that illegitimate births of children whose 
fathers were Amciicans might bring about changes. I have disproved 
this assumption by proving that the degree of .similarity between Ameri- 
can-born children and their reputed fathers is as great as that between 
forcign-borti children and itieir fathers (Abstract, p. 51 ; Final Report, 
pp. 154 ct seq.). Besides this the social conditions of the Hebrew, 
Italian, and Bohemian colonics arc not at all favorable to such an as- 
sumption. This point ha.s been raised again by an anonymous English 
critic, “ without, however, referring to my discussion of the question and 
the answer given b) me. 

After disposing of thc.se points which would give the phenomenon 
an accidental character, without d:““p biological significance, I have 
taken up the biological problem itsell, and first of all have called atten- 
tion to the parallel observations by Ammon and l..b’i and sugge.sted that 
the changes observed by them as occurring between urban and rural 

’ hoc. tit., laigel> ipprintcd by Radosavljevich in Scievne (May 24, 1912), pp. 
821-824. 

* See p. 74. 

• Edinburgh Review, vnl 215 ( 191 2), p. 374. 
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populations may be due to the same causes as those observed in the 
descendants of immigrants. If this be true, then Ammon’s interpre- 
tation of the phenomenon as due to selection, and Livi’s as due to the 
more varied descent of urban populations, which makes them deviate 
from excessive values to more median values, must be revised. 

I have also referred to the possibility that the breaking of the more 
or less inbred lines of small European villages after arrival of the people 
in America and the ronsequent change in the line of descent may be a 
cause producing changes in type. 

Finally, I have pointed out that the changes can be accounted for by 
a process of .selection only, if an excessively complicated adjustment of 
cause and cficct in regard to the correlation of mortality and bodily 
form were assumed — so intricate that the theory would become im- 
probable on account of its complexity. 

It will, therefore, be seen that my' position is that I find myself unable 

to give an explan«ition of the phenomena, and that all I try to do is to 

prove that certain explanations arc impossible. I think this position 

is not surprising, sin<e what happens here happens in every purely 

statistical invc.stigation. 'J’he result.int figuies aic merely dcs( xiptions of 

facts which in mo.st ca.scs cannot be discovered by any ollj,er means. 

These observations, however, mciely .set us a biological problem that can 

be solved only by biological methods. No statistics will tell us what may 

be the disturbing elements in intra-uterinc or later growth that result in 

•• 

changes of form. It may be that new .st.'ilisiical investigations in other 
types of environment may give us a grouping of these phenomena which 
suggests certain groups of causes, clues that can then be followed up by 
biological method.s--it is certainly asking too much to expect the solu- 
tion of this problem from one series of observations. I at least am more 
inclined to ask for further material from other sources than to force a 
solution that must be .speculative. 

This defines my ptisitiou toward the critici.sms of (jlaston Backman ^ 
and Giuseppe .Sergi. The, former claims that the explanations given by 
Ammon are adequate, and simply identifies my observations and his. 
He overlooks the all-important difference that I have compared parents 
and their owm children, a method which introduces an entirely new 
point of view and practically disproves Ammon’s claim that these 
changes arc due to natural S(’lcction. I have alway's considered Livi’s 
theory as the most plau.sible explanation of the European ob.servations, 

^ Vmer (ign), pp. 184-186. 
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and still think that it must be a strong contributory cause, although it is 
not applicable to our series and for this reason can no longer be con* 
sidered as explaining the whole phenomenon. Backman’s views are, it 
seems, not in accord with the results of our inquiry. He states : “The 
causes undci lying the alteration will then have to be sought in factors 
of selection that may be of the most divergent nature. When, neverthe- 
less, Boas wants to maintain that he by his researches has proved the 
plasticity of human races, this conclusion seems to me to carry further 
than the facts in question will permit. It seems, on the contrary, to me 
to be quite plain that it Is the chsuige from country life to city life 
that has been the fact of real imp«irt:ince in the matter of the alterations 
which the descendants of the immigrants have undergone, and not the 
.special American conditions. The point of weight mu.st be sought in 
those conditions which the changes from country life to city life carry 
with them.” I have sliown that .selection is extremely unlikely to bring 
about the re.sult.s t>hserved. That the evsential causes may be the city 
conditions is pas.sible, but not proven. 1 have not ventured to claim 
that I have di.scnviTed thc.se cau.si*.s. liesides, what would it help us if 
we a.ssigti th<' phenoniena to city life, since the manner of it.s influence is 
as obscure as that of any other cau.sc.s!”’ I may quote here from my 
“Abstract” (p. 52), whirh Mr. Barkmnu reviews (also Final Report, 
p. 73). When .speaking of the differences between urban and rural 
types, noted b)' Ammon and Livi, I say : “Our American observations 
show that theic is abo a direct influence at work” (in so far as the 
difTc'ccnce-s occur also between parciit.s and their own children, in which 
ca.se .sdeetion is highly imp*obabh- and mixture excluded). “.\mmon’s 
obsci\.ition.s ai’c in accord with those on our Antcrir an city-bom central 
Europeans; Idvi’.s, with those, on ou-' American city-bom Sicilians and 
Neapolitans. Parallel nb.scr\ation.s made in rural districts and in vari- 
ous climates in Amerit a, and others made in Europe, may solve the 
problem whether the changes that wc have observed here arc only these 
du<’ to the change from luj'al life to urban life. From this point of view 
the slight changes among the Sc'otch a>c also mexst easily intelligible be- 
cau.se among them there Is no inarkcu transition from one. mode of life 
to another, most of those measured having been city-dwellers and skilled 
trade.smen in Scotland, and continuing the same life and occupations 
here.” 

As long, then, ;xs we do not know the cau.ses of the obsci’ved changes, 
we must speak of a plastwity (as opposed to permanence) of tvnes. in- 
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eluding in the term changes brought about by any cause whatever — ^by 
selection, by changes of prenatal or postnatal growth, or by changes in 
the hereditary constitution, as Mr. Backman seems to do. In order to 
avoid the impression of defining a particular course I have used ex- 
pressly the term “instability or plasticity of types” (Abstract, p. 53) . 

Professor R. S. Steinmetz ^ suggests that the observed changes may be 
due to the elimination of degenerate types that develop under the un- 
favorable European conditions and arc, therefore, a reversion to the bet- 
ter developed old types. I do not consider this likely, because the con- 
ditions under which the immigrants live arc not favorable; but this 
suggestion is worth following up as one of the po.ssible contributory 
causes. 

It has also been suggested “ that the lowering of the head index may 
be due to the increase in stature which occurs in America. I have myself 
pointed out that the cephalic index tends to dec'iease with increasing 
stature, because the correlation between all antcrc^postcrior measure- 
ments — ^in this case length of head and statute — is closer than the cor- 
relation between these and transversal mcasui ements. 'This relation, 
however, occurs only in a group which has been treated as a statLstical 
unit. As soon as the groups arc classified from distinct social or racial 
points of view, it ceases. This que.stion has been tieatcd by E. Tschtfc- 
pourkowsky.'* It is clear that the same relation cannot be expected be- 
tween stature and head measurements in a group which contains in- 
dividuals of only one selected stature, as in a group in which all statures 
are increa.sed owing to .some cause that affects the whole group, and 
which may affect other measurements in peculiar ways. Furthermore, 
the absolute width of head of the Hebrews born in America decreases, 
the length of head incrca.scs. Among the Italians the reverse is the case. 

Professor Sergi criticizes my views from the standpoint tliat he con- 
siders sudden changes in germ plasm in new sunoundiugs impossible 
and tries to reduce the phenomenon entirely to one of varying composi- 
tion of the series, that is, if we follow out his ideius, to a differing fer- 
tility or mortality of component types of the immigrants. If his remarks, 
as it may seem, should indicate that he considers brachyccphalic, meso- 

^ "Hot nieuwe Menschenras in Amrnka,” NederL 7 ijdschrift voo? Geneeskunde, 
(igiO, pp. 342 - 352 . 

^ Elias Auczbach, Aichiv fur Rassen-und Gesellschaft^-Biolof^ir^ vol. 9 (191?), 
p. 608; Schiif} Konespondenz-Blalt der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, vol 43 (1912), p. 94. 

■ Biometiika, vol. 4 (1905-6), pp. 286-312. 
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cephalic, and dolichocephalic individuals as distinct types, the criti- 
dsms made before hold for his view also. His is an attempt to explsun 
the phenomena by natural selection, the success of which, as said before, 
I consider as extremely doubtful. The particular form in which it is 
presented by Professor Sergi is based on his method of analyzing the 
somatological types constituting a people. I cannot consider this method 
as fruitful, since the analysis which he demands is impossible. If we 
establish a number of arbitrary types it is always possible to analyze a 
series of observations accordingly, but this analysis does not prove tile 
correctness of our subjective classification and the existence of the se- 
lected forms as types, hut Ls due merely to the fact that the distribution 
of obseri^ations can be made acc ording to any fitting theory ; but the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the theory can be proved only in exceptional 
cases. 

The greater the number of types that arc to be segregated, the more 
arbitraiy becomes the method, and almost ;uiy anal)’sis according to a 
sufficient number of types ran be made. There are, of cour'e, distribu- 
tions that demand lui analysis like, von Luschan’s bi-modal curves of 
Asia Minor, or my own for width of face of half-blood Indians, and 
others- -but there must be stiong internal evidence of a compound 
character, and even then the aitabvsis will be arbitraiy if the component 
types are not known. This is jierfectly e\'ident if wc realize that each 
type must be defined bv at least three, c onstants average, variability, 
and relative Ireipieney- - so that for two component elements five con- 
stants must be determined (one value of the relative frequencies being 
determined b)’ the relative frcd’ieney of the constituent scries) , for three 
component elements ciglit, ct(. The greater the number of constants 
to be determined, the better <an the theoretical and observed series be 
made to cointide, regardless of the cotrcctness of the theory which is 
expressed by the. constants. 

I conclude from this that the claim that the change must be ex- 
plained by a differcjit composition of the series of American-bom is 
inadmissible, because it Ls an entiiely arbitrary solution of the problem. 

I repeat that I have no solution to ofb r that I have only stated the 
results of my ohservations and considered the plausibilities of various 
e.\planations that suggest themselves, none of which were found satis- 
factory. Let II.S await further evidence before committing ourselves to 
theories that cannot be proven. 

Finally, a few words on the opinion that has been expressed or 
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implied, that our observations destroy the whole value of anthropometry, 
in particular that the study of the cephalic index has been shown to have 
no importance. It seems to me, on tlxc contrary, that our investigations, 
like many other previous ones, have merely demonstrated that results 
of great value can be obtained by anthropomctrical studies, and that 
the anthropometric method is a most important means of elucidating 
the early histoiy of mankind and the effect of social and geographical 
environment upon man. The problem presented by the geographical 
distribution of head forms — for instance, of the cephalic index — -has 
not been solved by our inquiry. All we have shown is that head forms 
may undergo certain changes in course of time, without change of 
descent. It seems to my mind that every result obtained by the use of 
anthropometric methods should strengthen our confidence in the possi- 
bility of putting them to good use for the arlvancement of anthropo- 
logical science. 

In regard to the question of the effect of cradling I have made a 
study of Armenians living in New York.’ One of the most striking 
characteristics of the Armenian head form is the llatness of the occiput. 
Von Luschan and othci-s consider this one of the principal character- 
istics of the type, while Ch.'uitre" assumed that the flatness was chie 
to deformation. 

Inquiries among the Atmenians living in New York showed that 
according to their own opinion the plan-occi])ital form of the head is 
due to the po.sition of the child in the cradle. Foimerly the child w<is 
placed on a large diaper rcriching iqi to the shoulders and cov'«*rcd 
tluckly with a white clay found in the mountains. 'I’hc diaper was pulled 
up between the legs and both ends folded firmly from right and left 
over the body. Another cloth was placed over the diaper and folded 
so as to pres® the arms firmly against the body. Then the child was 
placed on its back in the cradle. The- pillow was oftem filled with wool. 
The child was kept permanently in this position. Immediately after 
birth the midwife pressed the head of the new-born infant so as to give 
it a round shape and comprc.ssed the nose from both sides. It does 
not seem probable that thc.se manipul.ations had a permanent effect. 

The question whether artificial deformation affects the form of the 

’ “Bcmprkungeti fiber die Anthropometrir dor Armeniei/’ i^^eiischrift fur Ethno- 
togy, vol. 56 (1924). Berlin, p. 74. 

* Ernest Chantre, “Mission scientifiqiie cii Tianscanrasie. Asic Minciu' et Syrie,” 
Archives du Mitsie d’histoire naturelle de Lyon, vol. 6 (Lyon, 1893), p. 50. 
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head can be solved only by comparing the head forms of individuals 
cradled in the old fashion with those who were not swaddled. The 
Armenians living in America do not swaddle their children. In the 
cities of the Orient, particularly among Armenians who are in dose 
relation to missions, the custom is also disappearing, so that among the 
younger generation its influence is probably less than among the older 
Armenians. 

In order to settle this question I measured a fairly adequate number 
of Armenians, partly born in A.sia, partly in the United States or in 
western Europe. Thc.se measurements show a considerable difference 
between the two groups. Those bom in the United States and western 
Europe have longer heads than thase bom in A.sia. The length of head 
of those bom in Amcrii a exceeds by 6 mm. that of those bom in Asia, 
while the width of head is 4 mm. less. 



NEW EVIDENCE IN REGARD TO THE 
INSTABILITY OF HUMAN TYPES" 


A NUMBER of years ago I carried on, nndcr the auspices of the 
United States Immigration Commission, an investigation on the 
physical types of immigrants and of their dcscendiiflits. One of the results 
of this inquiiy was the establishment of the fact that there is a difference 
in appearance between the immigrants and their descendants. So far as 
the bulk of the body is concerned, this in fon nation was not new'. Anal- 
ogous phenomena had been observed in 1877 by H. P. Bowditch in 
Boston, and by Peckham in Milwaukee. It was new, however, that there 
is also a change in .such features as the cephalic index and the width of 
the face. It was found that on the average the head.s of descendants of 
immigrants of East Eurojjean types arc moie elongated, and thase of 
the descendants of .South Europeans more rounded, than those of their 
parents. The data were obtained partly by a generalizing method, partly 
by a comparison between parents and children. 

The results of this inquiry have Ircen attacked by many writers, on the 
ba.sis that they decline to bclievt; that such elranges can occur. I have 
not found any actual criticism of my method <md of the results, except 
by Corrado Gini, who doubts the inferences drawn in regard to the 
populations of Italian cities which also sliow a modification of the 
cephalic index. 

I think the hesitation of many authors to accept the results is due 
largely to a mi.sinlcrprctation of their .significance. I may be alkrwcd to 
state concisely here what 1 think has been proved, and what inferences 
seem justifiable. 

The investigation has a direct bearing upon the question of the clas- 
sification of human local ty'pes, more particularly of European types. 
Many attempts have been made to give a satisfactory cIas.sification of 
the divergent types that occur in Europe. Pigmentation, stature, form 

'^Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, vol 2 (December, 1916), 
p. 7>3- 
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of the head, and form of the face, show material differences in various 
parts of Europe, notwithstanding the fundamental sameness of the whole 
race. Authors like Denikcr, and many others, have carried out on this 
basis an elaborate classification of European types in a number of 
“races” and “sub-races.” 

In this classification the assumption is made that each race that we 
find at the present time in its particular environment is an hereditary 
type different from the others. In order to express this assumption, I 
should like to use the term that these races and sub-races represent, 
“genetic” types — genetic in the .sen.se that their characteristics are de- 
termined by heredity alone. The question, however, has not been 
answered, whether thc.se types arc really genetic types, or whether the)' 
are what I might call “ci otypes,” in .so far as their appearance is deter- 
mined by environment or ecological conditions. If we include in this 
term not only environmental conditions ir a geographical and social 
sense, but also conditions that arc ilt termined by the organism itself, we 
might, pcrhap.s .still belter tall them physiological types, in the same 
sense in which the biologist speaks of phy.siologiral races. My investiga- 
tion then was directed to the qtiestion of how far a certain type of man 
may be considered a genetic t>pc, of how lar a phy.siological type. If 
there is any kind of environmental inlluence, it is obvious that we can 
never speak of a genetic t)'pe />cr re, but that every genetic type appears 
under certain environmental or phy.siologiral conditions, and that in this 
sense, we arc alw'ay's dealing w'ilh the physiological form of a certain 
genetic type, 'fhe que.stion, thc*n, that demands an answer, is, in how 
far genetic types may be influcnictd by physiological rhange-s. 

I believe, that, on the basis of the material that I collected, we must 
maintain that the same genetic type mav occur in various physiologically 
conditioned form.s and that so far as .stature, head form, and width of 
face are conciTiied, the dilfciences between the physiological forms of 
the same genetic type are of the .same order as the differences between 
the races and .sub-races which have been distinguished in Europe. I 
must add, however, that these remarks do not refer to pigmentation, 
for, contrary to a widespread belief, we have no proof of environmental 
influences upon pigmentation. For this reason the cIas.sification of Euro- 
pean races cannot be considered as proving genetic differentiatiom 

The whole investigation which 1 carried on, and certain comparable 
observations obtained from older literature, do not indicate in any way 
to what phy.siologi( .d conditions the observed changes may be due. 
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The only physdological causes in regard to which evidence Ls available 
relate to the bulk of the body, and to a certain extent to the proportions 
of the limbs. The size of the body depends upon the conditions under 
which growth takes place. Growth depends upon nutrition, upon patho- 
logical conditions during childhood, and upon many other causes, all of 
which have an effect upon the bulk of the body of the adult. When 
these conditions are favorable, the physiological form of a certain ge- 
netic type will be large. If there is much retardation during early life, 
the physiological form of the same genetic type will be .small. Retarda- 
tion and acceleration of growth may also account for varying propor- 
tions of the limbs. On the other hand, we have no information what- 
ever that would allow us to determine the cause of the physiological 
diminution in the size of the face that has been observed in America, 
nor for the change in the head index that occurs among the descendants 
of immigrants. 

Furthermore, tliere is nothing to indicate that thesr; changes arc in 
any sense genetic changes ; that is to say, that they influence the heredi- 
tary constitution of the gi*im. It may very well be that the same people, 
if carried back to their oUl environment, would re\ert to their former 
physiological types. 

In fact, it can be shown that ccit.iin featurxvs are strictly hereditsHy, 
and that, although thr; physiolrjgic.il form of a genetic t)pe may vary', 
nevertheless the genetic type as such will exert it-^ influent c. Professor 
von Lusrhan has repeatedly called 'ittention to this fait as revealed 
in the modem ptrpulations of Asia Minor, where, nt)lwith.stantling the 
mixture which has continued lor at least ftrur thoiisaird years, the char- 
acteiislic Armenian, Ntrrthwtvst Fairopcan, and ^ledilerranean ty'pes 
survive in the mixed population. Similar examples m.ay he observed in 
Italy. I have calculated the variability of the head form that is found 
in different pails of Italy', based on the d.ita tollecteil by Ridolfo Livi. 
The head form of the North Italians Is ext essively short. The head 
form of the South Italians is tlccidcdly elongated. In between we find 
intermediate forms. In the Apenninejj, we h.ive, in addititwi to the 
mixture of these two Italian forms, a marked immigration from the 
Balkan Peninsula, which introduced another sliorl-headed type. As 
a result of these long-rontinued mixtures, we ob'^erve low degrees of 
variability in northern anti .southern Italy', high degrees of variability in 
the central ]egion.s, jrarticularly' in the Abru/zi. These iutlicatc per- 
manence of the component types of the mlxetl population. 
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During the last few years some new data have been collected that 
confirm my previous obscrvatioas. I have pointed out several times 
that changes of types have been observed in Europe wherever a care- 
ful comparison between city population and country population has 
been made. Generally the changes that occur there have been ascribed 
to selective influejices ; but the intensity of .selection would have to be 
so great that it docs not seem plausible that they can be explained by 
this caase. 

In conjunction with Miss Helene M. Boas, I have made a comparison 
between the head forni.s of the city populations of Italy and of the 
rural population in the areas surrounding the cities, and compared these 
data with the information given in the Italian census in regard to the 
imjnigration into cities. 1 found throughout that the variability of head 
fonn in each city is .'•■mailer than would be found in a population in 
which all the constituent genetic types were present without physiologi- 
cal modification. This rc^ull has been criticized by CJorrado Gini, on the 
basis that in forimr times migration was less than what it is now. I 
grant this point; but ne\eithclcss it is quite, olnious that, although no 
exact data are a^'ail.^blc', (he mi\tine of population in a city like Rome 
or like Florence must be \cr\ gicat, since the political conditions for 
the conflux of Italians, and e\cn of individuals from outside of Italy, 
have been favor.ibU- lor a veiy long period. If this is true, we should 
expect a \'cry' high degree of variability in Rome, which, however, is not 
found. 

Turning to new data, I may mention the olxservation made by 
Dr. Hrdlirka, who. in a papei read before the Pan American Scientific 
Congres.s, has stated that he louiifl the width of fare of Americans of 
the fourth generation that is to .say. of descendants of Europeans 
who had no foreign-born am e.stoi aftei the fourth generation back — 
wasmateiiall) dei n-ased as compared to the width ol laee found among 
European types. 'Phis conforms strictly with what I found among the 
descendants of inimigiants of ;ill nationalities. 

A year ago I had the oppoit unity to make an anthropometric in- 
vestigation of a considerable number < f natives of Puerto Rico. This 
work was carried on in connection with the Natural History Survey of 
Puerto Rico organized by the New York Academy of Sciences. The 
population of Puerto Rico is derhed from three distinct sources — from 
people bclon.ging to the Mediterranean type of Emojjc, from West 
Indian aborigines, and ftom Negroes. The Mediterranean ancestry of 
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the Puerto Ricans Jeads back to all parts of Spain : but among the more 
recent immigrants, Catalans, people from the Balear Islands and from 
the Canary' Islands prevail. There are also a fair number of Corsicans. 
The Spanish immigration has been quite strong even up to the present 
time. Among the individuals whom I measured, 14 per cent had 
Spani.sh-born fathers, some even Spani.sh-bom mothers. From all we 
know about the hi.stor)' of the people of Puerto Rico, we must consider 
them essentially as de.scendants of male Immigrants who intermarried 
with native women. It is evident that in early times this must have led to 
the development of a Me.stizo population, in which, however, the 
amount of Indian blood must have decreased very. rapidly owing to the 
continued influ.x of Spanish blood, and the elimination from the repro- 
ductive series of the male ^lestizo clement. The Negro population is 
settled particularly on the outer coa.st of the island ; while the amount of 
Negro blood in the interior is apparently not very great, except near 
the principal routes of travel. 

According to European observ-ations, the Spanish ancestors of this 
population, while living in Spain, are long-headed. The Negro element 
is of mixed provenience, from many different parts of Africa, but, on 
the whole, the Negro in Africa is also long-headed. The West Indian 
clement, judging from the few prehistoric cr.inia that have been recov- 
ered, represents a very short-headed type. The modern Puerto Rican 
is short-headed to such a degree that even a heavy admixture of Indian 
blood could not account for the degree of short-headedness. If we apply 
the results of known in.stanccs of intermixture to our particular case, 
and assume stability of type, we find that, even if the population were 
one-half Indian and one-half Spanish and Negto, the head index would 
be considerably lower than what we actually observe. There is there- 
fore no .source that would account for the present head form as a genetic 
type; and wc arc compelled to assume that the form which we observe 
is due to a physiological modification that has occurred under the new 
environment. I he head lorin of those individuals w'hosc fathers were 
born in Spain is noticeably more elongated than that of the individuals 
whasc parents arc both Pueito Ricans. I’he head index of the Mulatto 
population is intermediate between the index of the native Puerto 
Ricans and that of those whose one parent is Spanish. The average 
index of the Puerto Rican is 82.5. The av'crage index of the Spaniard in 
Spain is le.ss than 77. Wc find, therefore, an incrca.se of five units here, 
which can in no way be accounted for by genetic considerations. 
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I may mention in this connection that the average stature of the 
Puerto Ricans is apparently almost the same as that of the Sicilians in 
New York, and that throughout the period of growth the stature follows 
about the same curve as that represented by Sicilian children living in 
America. If anything, the stature is a litdc lower, and there is no 
indication of that acceleration of development which is so often claimed 
to be characteristic of a tropical environment. Undoubtedly poor nutri- 
tion, and probably also pathological causes, have a retarding influence 
here, which might eivsily be overcome by better hygienic conditions. 

It is unfortunate that we have no accurate statistics of Puerto Rican 
immigration and emigration, which would enable us to state with much 
greater definiteness what genetic type should lx: expected here. There 
Ls a popular belief in I’uerto Rico that in certain parts of the island, in 
the so-callcd “Jndiera,” Indian types have persisted to a greater extent 
than elsewhere. I have not been able to find any definite indication of 
a difference in typo; but I liave measured only a few individuals from 
these districts. The material that 1 have been able to study comes 
from all paits of the island, but principally from the western-central 
part. The- phenomena here described occur with equal intensity in all 
parts of the island. 

I’he questioji of the dc'grec of instability of human types stems to 
my mind an exccc'dingly iinpoit.int one loi a clear understanding of the 
problems of physical anthropology. It would be particularly dc.sirable 
to study the problem .imrnig immigrants living in different rural com- 
munities of the United States, and it would be even more desirable to 
have information in regard to the types that develop among the Ea.st 
Europeans and South Europeans who letiim to Europe and settle 
in their old geographical cm ironment. 
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UPON GROWTH ‘ 

TTTE HAVE seen that amonc; tin; individuals composing a popula- 
” ^ tion considerable difFerences in the rate, and ultimate result of 
development arc found and that these depend larj^<‘ly on external con- 
ditions under which growth and de\’elopmcnt take place. The qiiastion 
arises whether it is possible to sepaiate the variability eaused by environ- 
ment from liereditaiy conditions. 

In an attempt to answer this question we have to investigate the rela- 
tions between the bodily forms of parents and ehildren and lho.se be- 
tween members of fraternities. The method by whic.h these i clarions 
can be inve.sligated may’ be explained by' the example of the head index. 

If in a given population fathers with unusually rountled heads arc 
compared with their (hildren, it is found that their childien have aLso 
the tendency to have rounded heads, but less so than the sdecled gioup 
of fathers. For imtance, if the average head index of a population is 
8o% and a suffiricntly large number of fathers with an inde.x of 
is picked out, the average head index «.)f the childien of this group wll 
be 82 , about one-third “ of the deviation of thi' fathers from the norm 
of the .selected group of fathers. In this way' all the body p.uts may be 
investigated and a relation .riinilar to the one just mentioned may be 
established. In populations which h.ive lived loi a long time in the 
same place and whexse families have inti’nuairied the “similarity” of 
fathers and children, as here defined, is about one-third 'I’he same value 
has been found for the similarity of mothers anti their children. The 
rimilarity among bi others and sisters is mueh greater. In a population 
like the one just lef erred to a group of men m.ty be selected whose head- 

''' Z^^tsrhrijt fur F.thnolngie, \ol 4"} (i{)i3), pp t>2a ei seq 

“ I have used hc*rc a valur* lowrr than the one* found hv Kail PtMisoii {Biometrika, 
vol. 2 [1902-3], pp. 3795 P' Schuslur, Ibid., vol 4 [1905-6], p. 478), 

since the following calculations aie based on inatciial which gives the value' here 
adopted (Franz Boas, (Changes in Bodily Foim, p. 15G). The low value ol the 
regression is due to tht* chatactei of tiu* sfiit's which consists of Russian Jews, a 
population rnr-e hoiiiogcneous Ihan Pearson's Fiiglish material. Sei* in regaicl to this 
matter Franz Boas, 7 he Mind of Ptimitive Alan, 1938, pp. 60 et seq. 
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form is characterized by the index 86%. Then the average index of 
their brothers will be 83%, in other words the difference between the 
norm and the average of the brothers of the selected group is about one- 
half of the difference between the norm and the value of the selected 
group. We may say that the similarity of the brothers is about one-half. 

Observations regarding the similarities between parents and children 
and those between brothers and sisters are similar to those mentioned 
here : about one-third and one-half. Often the values are a little dif- 
ferent. Much larger values have been found for twins, partieulaiiy 
for identical twins — that is, those developed from a single ovum. For the 
present the values given here may be considered as the norms for 
European populations. 

In parts of the bofly whif h in the i ourse of growth undergo marked 
indi\idiial changes, .'•uch similarities may be eonsidered in the following 
way : Besides the hereditary similarities w'hich arc determined by the 
values just given each individual develops independently of all the 
others, with varying tempo and intensity, according to more or less 
favorable conditions of life. If these c auses arc of such a character that 
they are expressed in the bodily form ol the adult, there must be, besides 
the hcrc-ditary causes, other accidental ones which arc different for the 
different individuals. In this ease a weakening of the similarities may 
be expected. Therefore, if the obse,rved similarities are so arranged that 
the similarities of those forms which arc permanently established shortly 
after birth are compared with those which take their permanent forms 
later in life, it in ly be expected that the latlc*r group w'ill .sliow lower 
degrees of similarity . 

I have earned through this inquiry for the statures of East European 
Jew's measured in New York. The results .show a considerable deerease 
for the degree of similarity a.' compaicu to that of the measurements of 
the head. The similarity between parents and children for length and 
width of head, which are established early in life, obtained from more 
than 2,300 observations is about .36, while that for stature referring 
to parents and their adult children is only .2 1 . The similarity of siblings 
(brothers and .sifters) in regard to statrn* is .33 as compared to .36, the 
similarity for head measures. Wc may concliule from this that the 
reduction of variability is essentially due to external differences under 
which the individuals dcrvclop.' 

^ Here follows an altompt to evaluate the relative eontributions of hereditary 
and environmental dettiminants of variability which is here omitted. 
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If it is assumed that the hereditary part of the amilarity is the same 
for all parts of the body — an assumption that needs proof — ^it is possible 
to determine the. part of the variability to be ascribed to heredity and 
the other to be ascribed to environment. 

I have assumed that every individual is advanced or held back in his 
development entirely independently of all the others. This hardly 
corresponds to actual condition.^. Comparing poor and well-to-do fam- 
ilies, all members of each family are obviously more or le.ss exposed to 
similar condition.s. The poor are less favorably developed than the rich, 
so that a secondary family resemblance develops not dependent upon 
heredity but upon sameness of environment. The same may be said 
of v.nrious parts of a population forming .social strata or inhabiting dif- 
ferent geogi aphical localities. 

At present the real amount of the. environmental influences to which 
families are subjected cannot be determined. 

Wc must furthermore remember that even tho.se forms that reach 
their final form at an early age are exposed to outer influencc.s, and 
that the values obtained by the assumption that the values observed 
for early completed forms arc maximal values cxpre.ss only a minimum 
for the effects of environmental determinants. This is indicated by the 
increased similarity of lietero/ygous twins which must be explained as 
due to the samenes.s of their prenatal life. 

It follows from the.se considerations that we may expect not only 
differences between individuals due to exogene causc.s, but that there 
will also be differences between populations due to the conditions under 
which they live. We may also conclude from available data that among 
individuals of the same de.sccnt such variations in stature may be mea.s- 
ured by a .standard variability of + 3.5 cm., so that in the same popula- 
tion according to outer conditions differences in .stature of several cen- 
timeters may be expected. This is quite in accord with the observation 
made both in Europe and America showing that stature has incrca.sed 
by about 3 cm. during the last fifty years. 

I repeat that the maximal value for »milaiity obtained from head 
mc2isurcment.s must not be coasidcred as an expression of hereditary 
influences only, but that a certain amount of external influences is 
contained in it. The same connderations that wc made before may, 
therefore, be applied, and, as wc found that the stature in populations 
mu.st be variable according to environmental conditions although the 
hereditary character of the population remains constant, so we may say 
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in general that modifications of type may result from environmental 
conditions without any fundamental, hereditary changes in the heredi- 
tary character of populations. It seems to me that this explanation 
of the changes observ'cd in the United States is quite adequate and that 
it is, for the present at least, unnecessary to look for hereditary changes. 

It should be emphasized again that I have assumed here that the 
degree of hereditary similarity for all characters is equal — an assump- 
tion that may not be taken for granted without further inxestigalion. 
Thus it seems probable that in a mixed population, descendants of one 
population with high and another with low head index, while the 
hereditary element of stature is the same in either, the degree of sim- 
ilarity for head index and for stature would be quite difTercnt. Never- 
theless the material used in this dLscussion seems to indicate that the 
method can be used in fairly homogeneous populations. Extended 
investigations on similarity aie needed in order to show whether the 
suggested approach is admissible. 



THE TEMPO OF GROWTH OF FRATERNITIES > 


T HAVE shown that when the period of maximum rate of growth is 

early, the whole growth proceeds at a rapid rate from early years on, 
at least as far as our material permits us to follow it ; the onset of the 
puberty spurt is early, its intensity great, its duration-short. Com’ersely, 
when the period of maximum rate of growth is late its intensity is .slight, 
its duration long. 'Fhis is expressed by the values of the maximum rates 
of growth which are low for those who reach maturity late, high for 
those who reach it early. 

It is a most important question to decide whether thus unity of the 
tempo of development that prevails until maturity has been reached 
will extend over later life. As far as I am aware the only reliable mate- 
rial that show’s an interrelation of phenomena of aging and of the life 
span us that discovered by Dr. Felix Bernstein, wlio has proved that 
early presbyopia inirn'ates an early death by .senile degeneration. All 
others arc more or less impre.ssioiLS of medical practitioners who believe, 
for instiance, that early calcification of the lannx indicates an early 
on.set of arterial degeneration. It seems mo,st important th.it by organ- 
ized effort the life history of individuals should be followed up in order 
to show whether the rate at which phy.siological development and decay 
occur are constitutionally determined. Studie.s on longevity al.so sug- 
gest that this is the case, but they t an never be quite convincing. 

The observations here discussed refer to individual development. 
We had to investigate next whether the ccmdition.s that determine the 
speed of the life cycle arc hereditary’ or determined by erwironment. If 
they arc hereditary we may expect that members of fraternities are alike 
in their tempo, provided the social conditions of the whole community 
investigated are fairly uniform. The bc.st material at my disposal is 
contained in the records of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum in New York, 
for here the conditions of nutrition, shelter and mode of life are as uni- 
form as can be obtained. 1 have already shown that there is a 
fairly strong po.sitive correlation between the dates of first menstruation 

^ Pioceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. ui (1935), pp. 414-416. 
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of sisters.^ Unfortunately it was not possible to classify the material 
relating to growth in the same manner as was done for other series be- 
cause, on account of gaps in the scries of observations, the moment of 
maximum rate of growth cannot be determined for all members of each 
family and the material would have been too scanty. On account of 
the asymmetries ol the increment curve, particularly during adolescence, 
I did not use correlations, but classified the material in three groups, 
about equal in numbcis — children tall, medium and short at a given 
age-- and compared the cuia’cs of growth of their brothers and sisters. 



Fio. I Annual p» 'wO nf hiolhois 'ind sislrrs, tall, 
ju( tliiiin-si/c‘d aud shoii, :*t lli«‘ sedcc h d of 7. 9, : i, 
and 13 MTiis. ( ^jiitiuuDUS ol>scr\ aiioiis Ilcbrrw Oiphan 
Ah\ luiii 


Then it appeared that the brothers and sisters of the tall ones, who 
include many of tho.se with rajrid tempo of development, will also 
have a rapid tempo, an early lime for the maximum rate of growth, a 
rapid rate and an early termination of growth, while the brothers and 
sisters of the .sliort one.'i, who include m -ry of those with .sluggish tempo 
of development, lun e a slow rate of growth of less intensity and longer 
duration ( Fig. r ) . Since the conditions under whic h these children 
live arc unusually uniform, w'e may conclude that proof for the heredity 
of the tempo of growth has been given. This agrees with the results 

* Huvian Biology, 'ol. 4. iio ,j ( 193®)# P 3 c* 8 - 
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obtained by Pearl by experimentation with animals and with observa- 
tions on plants of short and long vegetative periods. An analogous Study 
of children in the Horace Mann School gave the same result. In this 
case it might be suspected that similar home environment is a contribu- 
tory cause to the similarity of the growth curve of members of each 
fraternity (fig. 2 ). 



Fio. 2. Annual growth of brothers and sisters, tall, 
medium <si 7 cd and short, at the selected ages of 7, 9, 1 1, and 
13 \cars. Continuous observations. Horace Manii School. 


It is obvious that a phenomenon of such complexity as length of 
body and tempo of development must be governed by many hereditary 
factors and that we arc dealing with a phenomenon of general organiza- 
tion of the body and that a search for genes would not be advisable. Is 
not there some danger anyway, that the number of genes will depend 
rather upon the number of investigators than upon their actual 
existence? 



CONDITIONS CONTROLLING THE TEMPO 
OF DEVELOPMENT AND DECAY ^ 


J VENTURE to bring to your attention a number of observations 

regarding the life span which I hope may be of interest to you. 

The life span is usually understood to be expressed by tables of 
expectation of life ; but this is not what 1 mean to discuss. I wish to 
exclude all deaths due to infections, contagious diseases and accidents, 
and consider only the life span that we should find, if the strength of 
the organism were allowed to exhaust itself and death were to occur as 
a result of senility. 

Even here certain allowances have to be made, for we may distin- 
guish between an hereditary, purely biologically determined element and 
another one that depends upon conditions of life. Ample or deficient 
nutrition, more or less exhausting daily labor, abuse of tin’ bode, greater 
or lesser ner\'ons strains are elements that modify the life .^pan as it may 
be determined by heredity. Even geographieal conditions may have 
their influence. Tropical oi temperate climate, the degree of humidity, 
altitude, all have their influence upon the life* .span. It i.s, therefore, im- 
pos.sible to speak of the life so.ui of an individual as determined abso- 
lutely by hereditary constitution. It must always be iindei stood as the 
result of a hereditary constitution subject to a given set of enviionmcnU'l 
conditions. Thcicfore, even in a population of the .same descent, the 
life span will depend upon social and t'conomic conditions. 

A closer examination of the problem shows that the .simple* statement 
that a certain length of life may be expect c:d lor an individual ol knowm 
hereditary character and living in a known environment does not ex- 
haust it. The life* span Is the result r f physiologic al processes that go 
on throughout life and that have to be observed from the time of birth 
until death. When wc study the distribution of moments of the occur- 
rence of definite physiological changes, it appears that the variability of 
the time of occurrence increases with great rapidity during life. Mca-s- 

^ Read at thr 46 th Annual Me eting of the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
directors of America, October *935- 

8 ^ 
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ured by standard variations, the period of pregnancy has a variability of 
a few days, the appearance of the first teeth of a few weeks, the time 
when puberty is reached varies by more than a year, the time of meno- 
pause by several years, and death by arteriosclerosis by more than seven 
years. These rapid increases arc not the same for different types of 
phy-siological phenomena. ITie teeth, for instance, behave quite dif- 
ferently from the .skeleton. All, however, show the characteristic rapid 
increase in variability. This may be due to one of two causes. Either 
the increase of \ ariability may be due to a high degree of variability of 
the change? which occur during a given interval without any relation 
to the time when a previous .stage is reached, or the given interval mjiy 
have a marked correlation with the time whc’U the previous stage has 
been reached. If the former is the case, it would be inipo.ssible to predict 
the future, if the latter wc may be able to prc'dict the course of the life 
span. It is, therefore, of fundamental importance for the understanding 
of the life span to determine whether there Ls any correlation between 
the rapidity of phy.siologic;al proccsse.s during life. 

Unfortimately it is very diflicult without a somewhat rigid organiza- 
tion to follow individuals from birth to death. CVmtinuous ob,ser\ ations 
on individuals are most easily obtained during school life, and 1 h^ve 
a.sked my.self the, que.stion whether during )-outh there is any evidc'ucc 
of a con-sistent .speed of physiolcjgical changes. The observations show 
clearly that such consistency prevails. Following vourig children of six 
years up to maturity it may be observed that growth is completed earlier 
for tall ones than for .short oma, both for boy.s and girls. Durirrg 
adolc*scencc all childrc'n show a decided increase in the .speed of develop- 
ment. Among girls this occurs earlier than among boys. This .sucldc'n 
spurt is followed by a rapid decrease in the rale of giowth. Among 
young childrcm, those who are tall have the spurt ('arlier than those who 
are short. Tall girls have their first inertstruation, on the a^'e^agc, earlier 
than .short ones. The criterion of size of young childien is not as clear 
as might be desired, bccau.se some children are tall because they are 
accelerated in development, others are tall because by heredity they 
belong to a tall .•strain. It Is, therefore, more instructive to compare all 
those who h.ave the period of maximum rate of growth at the .same time. 
Then it appears that the whole growth period for those who mature 
early is condensed.^ The bodily growth occupies a short period and 
proceeds with great energy. The rewerse is true of those with a late 

* See p. 1 18. 
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spurt. They develop slowly and the whole period of growth is extended. 
The .same observation may be made on girls arranged according to the 
time when they reach maturity, but it is not quite so clearly defined, 
because the relation between sexual maturity and bodily growth is more 
indirect. It is, however, evident from all the material collected that the 
period of bodily devchipmciit is a miit which in some individuals pro- 
ceeds rapidly, in others slowly. 

The next important question to be decided is whether this unity of the 
rate at which the physiological life process runs on is determined by 
heredity or by the influence of outer conditions. The latter may be 
proved by a number of observations. Many invc.stigators have shown 
that the average stature ol European populations has incre.ised consid- 
erably since the middle of the past century. Previous studies do not 
show us how this change comes about, whether it is a result of speeding 
the process of development and of an incidental final increase, or 
whether it is a general rise of the standards for each age. So far :ls the 
material collected to dale allows us to judge, there is a speeding up of 
growth which brings about \'er>' gn'at difrcrence.s during thi' growth 
period. These differences de< n’ase w’lien grosvth bi'gins to slow up, 
but result in a .somc^vhat higher stature of the adult. The groups com- 
pared were measured, the one in ii)Of), the other in JP33. It w'ould 
seem that the changed conditions result in a I'hange of the tempo of 
development. In other words, we find heie proof that the tejnpo of 
the life cycle in youth may he strongly modilied by conditions of life, 
I do not ventuie to .speculate on the cau«cs that may underlie these 
change.s, for it Ls not appareiu ‘.hai the .soci.'d and Cfonomic conditions 
of the groups concerned have changed noticeably during the interval of 
twenty-five years, 'fh*: only other series Known to me is one of measure- 
ments of children in Jena ’ in Germany ; one taki’ii from 1 871}- 1 880, the 
other in 1921. This .shows also a c'on<^iderable inn case in stature among 
the children mc.asured in 1921 nofwhh.standing the inalniitrition of the 
preceding years. It is not coiivincing because during the intcival Jena 
had become an industrial center which attracted people from a distance. 
Since the native Thuringian population ,•» in.irkedly .short, that of the 
wider environment taller, I was inclined to ascribe the clifTcrencc to the 
differing ancestry of the two .series. The phenomenon observed here in 
New York in a more homogeneous group indicates, however, that con- 

^ Robert Rossle and ilorta Bonincr, “Das Wachstura drr Srhulkindcr,” Vernf* 
fentlichungen aus der Kiiegs- und Konstitu lions Pathologies vol. 4, part i (1934). 
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ditions similar to those prevailing here may have contributed to the 
increase in stature. 

These observations conform with the experimental results of observa- 
tions on rats. Between 1912 and 1919 Gudernatsch^ administered 
dried endocrine glands to .successive generations of white rats. He ob- 
ser\'ed that the feeding of dried thymus gland brought it about that the 
anim<tls treated were healthy, had numerous pregnancies, large litters 
and long life. Recent work by L. G. Rowntree, J. H. Clark, and A. M. 
Hanson “ .showed that injections of thymus extract (Hanson) acceler- 
ated the rate of growth and development, hasti’ncd the on.sct of adole.s- 
cence in the offspring of the treated rats and increased the fertility of 
parent rats. It Ls still more interesting to note that the acceleration is 
much greater in later litters of the second generation and is more 
marked in each succeeding generation under treatment. Omission of 
the injection in one generation caused the lo.ss of all these changes. 
Analogous observations w'crc made by Dr. Otto Roth.*’ There is still 
some doubt as to the active principle that causes the acceleration. Both 
the experiments on rats and the obst^rvations on man show clearly that 
the tempo of development and the ultimate size may be influenced by 
outer conditions. 

Ne\'eithele.ss, the importance of hereditary' determinants may not be 
neglected. Many attempts have been made to investigate the correla- 
tions between the ages at death of parents and childnm, and it has 
been found that a fairly marked pasitive correlation exists, llic same 
is true for members of a fraternity. The material is not quite convincing 
because it is difficult to eliminate complex .social causes and to confine 
the cases strictly to death due to .senile degeneration. I have inve.siigated 
the question in how far the tempo of development of one member of a 
fraternity may be repeated among other members of the same frater- 
nity. The data prove that a child tall for its own age will ha\ e brothers 
and sisters who mature early, while others who are short for their own 
age will have such of a slow tempo of development. These data are 
from an orphan asylum, where all the children were under the same 
environmental conditions, so that external influences, if any, were very 
slight. This also agrees with ob-seivations made on animals. Pearl * par- 

^ Max Hirsch, Handhuch der innerfn Sektetion (1930). Chapter: Entwicklung 
und Wachstuiu 

* Archives of Internal Medicine, vol. 56 (1935), no. i, pp. 1-29. 

* ^eitschnft fur Morphologic und Anthiopologie, vol. 33 (1935), pp. 409-439- 

* See for instance “The Biology of Death VI,’’ The Scientific Monthly (1921), 
pp. 143-162. 
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ticularly has raised from a mixed scries strains differing materially in 
life span. 

All these observations may be summarized in the statement that each 
individual has by heredity a certain tempo of development that may be 
modified by outer conditions. The gros.s, generalized observations avail- 
able at the present time suggest that in a socially uniform group the 
tempo of development may be considered as an hereditary characteristic 
of individuals. 


The data which wc have at our disposal end with the completion of 
growth and the iinportant que.stion arises whether the characteristic 
tempo of the indi\idual extends over later periods of life; whether a 
rapid tempo of growth wdll also be associated with rapid decay and 
earlier death, or whether other types of relation exist. Unfortunately it 
is quite impossible at the present time to obtain adequate data which, as 
you will readily' obscr\c, must be based cjn long continued observations 
of the same individual. If we can obtain the cooperation «)f the piopcr 
authorities siuh data might c.tsily be secured from the officir corps of 
the Army and Navy' and in similar organizations that require periodic 
health examinations. 

We owe the knowledge of data in ’•cganl to later life to Dr. felix 
Bernstein ^ who pioveil by means of life insurance lecorcLs th.it an early 
onset of pie.sbyopia is .a.s.soi iated with other early degenerative prore.sscs 
which lead to an earlier death by arterio.sdrrosis. I do not doubt that 
many recoids of death in the archives of life in.iurance companies 
could bv appnrpiiate .seauh be as.sotiiited with the growth curve-s of 
individuals. Private .sdiools v bich keep such records remain in touch 
with their graduates, and by means of proper orgjmi/a<ion. policylmld- 
ers among them could be found in sulFif b nt number to gb e the required 
information. Furthermore, since we kn-<w that the tempo of develop- 
ment is hcreclitarv wc might investigate the degree of pre.sbyopia among 
the parents of children whose growth curve is known. l'hi.s might also 

be secured with the help of private schooK 

The general problem of the tempo of physiological proce.sscs m rela- 
tion to ihe life span is certainly not only c ' :heoretiral interest, but njay 
also enable us to pr edict with iricrca.sed accuracy the expectation of life 

even in early years. 

* ZeitschriftfurdUgesammU Vcr»ch.rungs-\Vhsenschaft,vo\. 31 (i 93 r).P. 150. 



REMARKS ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF CHILDREN ' 


TF I venture to lay before you .some biicf remarks on the anthro- 

pological study of children, I do so for the reason that pioblems of 
hygiene are ncn-ssarily ba.st'd on the consideration f)f the iinatomiralj 
physiohjgiral, and pathological conditions of masses of individuals, 
phenomena with w'hirli anthropologi<‘al scicute is intimately concerned, 
for anthropology deals w'ith the ratial and .social influeiKcs that deter- 
mine form and function of the body, without referemc to the pcculiari- 
tie.s of the individual as such, although the, range of variations in form 
and functwm in indis'idnals who constitute a social group is a most im- 
portant topic of otir investig.itions, I wish to deprecate, thcrelore, at the 
outset all atle.iupts at an individualistic interpretation of our results, 
which express only the general conditions that have to be considered in 
a study of the life of the indisidual, and which arc modified in each 
individual by his peculiar life histprj' and hereditary conditions that 
cannot be expre.s.sed in our gcneialized results. Nevertheless, the impor- 
tance of these is great, for fhev express in a concise way the general 
elTccts of scnial and racial conditions that cannot be formulated in any 
other manner, and set definite problems to the student of hygiene as 
well as of anatomy anil physiology. 

The phenomena that intere.st us here arc those of the development 
and growth of the child. 'I’he. first attempt to study growth by metrical 
methods was made by Ouetelet, in Belgium ; but our first accurate 
knowledge is due to the investigations of Henry P. Bowditch, in Boston, 
and, later on, to tho.se of Roberts, in England. These were followed by 
work on .similar lines in America, Italy, Gennany, France, Russia, and 
Japan. New lines of research were developed by the application of more 
rigid biometrical methods, the development of which we owe in large 
part to the influence of Francis Galton and to the work of Karl Pearson. 

’ Ttansartinn\ of the rslh International Congrexs on Hygiene and Demography, 
held at Waihington, D. C., SepUmbci ay-uB, igia, (Washington, 1913). 
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The results of these studies and the present status of the problem may 
be summarized as follows : The rate of growth of the body, measured 
by weight and stature, increases very rapidly until the fifth month of 
fetal life. From that time on the rate of growth decreases, first rapidly, 
then more slowly, until about four years before the age of puberty. 
During adolescence the rate of growth is considerably accelerated, and 
decreases again rapidly after sexual maturity has been readied. Thus 
the curve of growth represents a line which posses.scs a ver\' high maxi- 
mum at about the fifth month of fetal life. It decreases rapidly, and 
has a second although much lower maximum shortly before sexual 
maturity is reached, and not long afterwards reaches the zero point. 
The incrcjise in bulk of the body continues iiiurh longer than that of 
length. In the beginning the rates of growth of the, two .sexes are about 
equal, that of the male probably exceeding slightly that of the female. 
Since, however, .sexual matuiity begins to develop earlier in the, female 
than in the male, the concomitant acceleration also sets in at an earlier 
time, with the result that for a few years girls have a larger bulk of body 
than bo)s. 

Although the ])criods of most active growth of the parts of the body 
differ < onsiderably, it would seem that the chara(tcii''tics of the curve 
of gnnvlh as hci e outlined are repeated in many if not in all organs and 
parts of the body. For instatue, although the head reaches nearly its 
full size at an early time, so that its rate of growth shows a much more 
rapid decrease with age than that of the bulk of die body, there is an 
aeccleration of growth during the period of adole.se etire. The difler- 
enees between the sexes are in thu case quite marked in early life, the 
head of the girl being always t onsiderably smaller than that of the boy. 
The early prepubertal acceleration of die girl is not sufTicient to bring 
the head measurements of girls uji to chose of boys, even during the 
prepubertal period. The difference in the measurement ol the .sexes is, 
therefore, not by any means solely due to the shortei period ol develop- 
ment of girls, as might be supposed from a study of Mature and weight 
alone, but important secondary sexual chai accerislic-s exist in early 
childhood. 

These prove that the difference in physiological development be- 
tween the two sexes begins at a very early time, and that in the 
fifth year it has already reached a value of more than a year and a 
half. 

1 give here a tabular statement of the available observations : 
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Age in Tears 

Boys Girls 

Difference 

Ossification of scaphoid 

5.8 

4.2 

— r.6 

Ossification of trapezoid 

6 a 

4.2 

— 2.0 

Eruption of inner permanent incisots. 

7-5 

7.0 

—0.5 

Eruption of outer pt^imam-nt incisors. 

9 5 

8 9 

— 0.6 

Eruption of bicuspids 

96 

90 

— 0.8 

Minimum increase of annual growth . . 

.... 10.3 

8 2 

— 2.1 

Eruption of canines 

. — r 1.2 

* ^ 3 

+0 I 

Maximum increase of annual ^lowth. . 

132 

1 1 .2 

— 2 0 

Eruption of second molars 

132 

12 8 

— 0 4 

Maximum variabilit\ oi stature 

. . . . 1 4 R 

12 4 

—2.4 


These data are not ver)’ accurate and must be considered a first ap- 
proximation only. 

When we remember that growth depends upon j)hysiologi( al devel- 
opment, it will l)e recognized that we must not compare the stature of 
girls of a certain age with that of boys of the same age, but that from 
the fourth year on a girl of a certain age. should be compared with a 
boy a year and a half older than she is. 

If this view is cotrect, then it appeal’s that the relation in si/c of the 
two sexes persists even in childhood. 

I think no better prool can be given of the correctness of thi«^view' 
than the peculiar behavior ol those parts of the body w'hich complete 
their growth at a very early time ; for instance, that of the hcad.^ The 
total amount of the growth of the head from the second year on is 
slight. If, therefore, girls arc ahead of boys in their development by 
about a year ;ind a half or two years, the total amount of growth of the 
head in their favor will be the small amount of growth accomplished 
duiing this period of a year and a half or two years. If, then, there is 
a typical dillerencc between the size of the body of male and female 
in childhood of the same, character as found in adult life, then the head 
of the girl ought to be at all periods .smaller than the head of the boy ; 
and this is what actually happens. The phenomenon has been inter- 
preted as indicating a less favorable development of the head of the 
woman ; but the previous remarks show that it is obviously due solely to 
the diflcrent rate of physiological development of the two sexes. The 
results of physiological tests which show very generally that girls do 
better than boys of the .same age may be another expression of the 
general acceleration of their development. 

' Sci* alsn p. 1 1 4 
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While we may thus speak of a curve of growth and development of 
the whole body and its organs, which has characteristic values for each 
moment in the life of the totality of individuals that compose a social 
group, not all the individuals pass through these stages of development 
with equal rapidity. It is easiest to make these conditions ( lear to our- 
selves by stating the various ages at which certain points in the physi- 
ological development of the individual arc reached. Data are available 
for the periods of pregnancy, eruption of teeth, pubescence, sexual 
maturity, and development of long bones. So far as these can be re- 
duced according to fairly accurate methods, the following results have 
been obtained : The average period of pregnancy is 269.4 days. One- 
fourth of all the children observed have been born in the periods of 
pregnancy between 265 and 273 days, one-half, between 260 and 278 
days, and thiec-Jourths, between 254 and 285 clays. According to the 
laws of large numbers, the ratio of children bom betwee-n any other 
limits of time can be determined, if any' one of the pairs of values here 
mentioned is known ; for in.stancc, the pair which indicates the limits 
in which the middle half of all the children are born. In our ca.se these 
limits are, accurately speaking, 2G9.4 days (the aceiage), plus and 
minus 9 day.s. Wr may, therefore, cal) 9 clays the mciisure of the 
variability of the jjeriod of pregnancy. I rc'peat that this means that 
one-half cif all the children are born within the period limited by 2G9.4 
days (the average), minus 9 days (i.e., 260.4 days), and plus 9 days 
(i.e., 278..1 d.jys ) . In this way the variabilities shown in tabic on page 
98 ’ have been dctcnninccl. 

It airpears, from this t.iblc which may be represented in the form 
of a curve, that the variability of the phy.siological .stages of develop- 
ment incTea.ses very rapidly, probably 'o that its logarithm is in a ratio 
approximately proportional to the actual age, or, to use the term applied 
by Dr. Clrampton and Dr. Rot<h, to the chronologic .al age. The causes 
that lead to this rapidly increa.sing variability arc .so far entirely un- 
known. It is certain, however, that there must be definite causes at 
work which bring about this phenomenon ; for, if the variability were 
due to accidental causes only, it wo\.''’ increase much more slowly 
than in a ratio proportional to the increasing age, n.rmely, proportional 
to its square root. The study of the general curve indic.itirig the incrca.se 
of variability in phy.siological development points to an irregularity at 

’ C-'oinpart* table on p i la in whirh the a?ps and .standard variabilities for other 
features are given. 
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Age Variability 
(years). (years). 


PrcjE^nancv 

Fix. St incisors 

First molars 

Inner permanent incisors, gills 

Inner permanent incisors, bo^s 

Outer peniianent incisors, giils . 

Bicuspids, girls 

Outer perinaiient im isOrs, boys 

Bicuspids, boys 

Permanent canines, boss 

Permanent canines, girls 

Appearance of pubic hair, bo\s (Bo.is) 

Second molars, girts 

Second molars, bo^ s 

Appearance of pubic hair, boss ((h’ampton) ...... 

Full development of pubic hair, bo\s (Boas) 

Full devf'lopnient of pubic hair, bo\s fdiampton ' . . 

Puberty, gills 

Wisdom teeth, bn\ s 

Wisdom teeth, girls 

Menopause 

Death due to arleiial diseasi s, im u 


0.0 

±0.09 

.6 

± .14 

1.6 

± .20 

70 

±1.10 

75 

± .90 

8.9 

±1.40 

9-0 

±1.90 

9 5 

±1.40 

9-8 

±1.10 

I I !2 

± .90 

1 1-3 

± .70 

12.7 

±1.60 

12.8 

±1.10 

13.2 

±1.30 

13*4 

±1.00 

14 6 

±1.10 

M 5 

± .90 

*49 

±I 30 

*0-3 

± I 40 

22 0 

±.1.20 

44 5 

±3 (JO 

62 5 

±8.8r> 


the time of approaching niatiuity. At this period the variability seems 
to increase at an uniisu.ilh lapid rate, and either to be stationary ftr to 
decrease again at a later time. 

I have spoken licre. of the variability f)f the pliysiologit al develop- 
ment of tlic body as though this were a unit, Jn iHtyrj, in a discussion 
of Porter’s obsciTations on the growth of scliool children in Sr. Louis, 
I pointed out the fart that a general variability in j)hysiological develop- 
ment accounts for the rlo.se correlation between the distribution of chil- 
dren of the same age in school grade,s and the variations in the size of 
the body and its organs; and this problem was later on w'orked out by 
myself and Dr. Clark Wi.sslcr in regard to various incasureinents. These 
correlations have also been proved in a most interesting manner by Dr. 
Crampton’s olxservations on pubescence, and by Di. Rotch’s study of 
the development of the epiphyses. It is true that a close correlation 
between the states of the. phy^siological devdopntent of the various parts 
of the body exists, hut there exists also a certain amount of variability 
in the development of one organ when another one has reached a cer- 
tain definite stage. The correlation is so clasc that the condition of 
the bones, or that of pubescence*, gives us a better insight into the physi- 
ological development of the individual than his actual chronological 
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age, and may therefore be advantageously used for the regulation erf 
child labor and school entrance, as Dr. Rotch and Dr, Grampton 
advocate ; but we must not commit the error of identifying physiological 
development with ph)siological age, or of considering chronological 
age as irrelevant. 

The clearc.st proof that is available is found in the data relating to 
increase of stature, and in observations on pubescence made according 
to Dr. Crampton’.s methods. Bow'ditch was the first to investigate the 
phenomenon of growth of individuals who arc .short or tall at a given 
age, but his method w'as based on a statistical error. Later on, I showed 
that retarded individuals passess a late acceleration of growth, and these 
results were amplified by studies made by Dr. Beyer and Dr. Wissler. 
Recently I hiid occasion to make a more detailed statistical analysis of 
the phenomenon of growth,^ which shows that groups whose prepubertal 
accelerated growth begins late in life have rates of growth that exceed 
by far those of the norm.il individual ; in other words, that, among the 
retarded groups, the whole energy I'cquired for grow'th is expended in 
a very' brief period. In the case ol stature, the phenomenon is compli- 
cated by the great difTcrenccs iu hereditary .stature among the various 
parts of the population. It appears rnerre clearly in observations on 
pubc.scence. Thus it can be shown that, if the first pubic hair appears 
in one group ol bovs at 1 1 >4 years, and in another at if ))4 years, it will 
lake the former much hmger than the latter to attain the full develop- 
ment of pubic hair, and the rate of change found among them will be 
much greater than that of normallv developed individuals. In other 
w'ords, individuals who exhibii ’.he same stagis. of physiological develop- 
ment arc not the same, phydologically .speaking, if their actual chrono- 
logical ages diffei ; their past is jiot the i imc, and prospective phy.siolog- 
ical changes in their bodies will proceed in different ways. It is clear, 
therefore, that the greater the retardation or acceleration in any one 
particular respect, the greater also will be the disharmonies that develop 
in the body, since not all the other organs will follow the same rate of 
acceleration and retardation. The causes of thc.se phenomena arc un- 
known, but we m.'iy perhaps ^ enture on the hypothetical explanation 
that all the ( ells of the body undergo certain progressive changes with 
increasing age, and that the internal secretions which become active 

^ These observjitioni, so far as mature is concerned, are contradicted bv the data 
given on p. I f8 I have not had an oppoi (unity to check the observations on 
pubescence on new material. 
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at the time of puberty exert a stimulus upon the cells which causes ac- 
celerated growth in the cells, which depends, however, also upon the 
state of development of these cells. This may refer to the whole body, 
as well as to the glands that have a direct inHucnce upon the rate of 
growth. In retarded individuals many of the cells have advanced in 
their development more nearly normally than the groups of cells in- 
volved in sexual maturity ; and when their action sets in the cells of 
the body arc stimulated much more vigorously than the less developed 
ones of an individual that reaches maturity at an earlier time. This 
hypothesis, however, would have to be tested experimentally. It is in- 
tended only to bring nearer to our understandiiyg the complicated 
phenomena of retarded and accelerated growth. 

It .seems very likely that the abnormally large amount of energy ex- 
pended upon rapid growth during a short period is an unfavorable 
element in the individual development. A study of the phenomena of 
growth of various groups of the same population ha.s shown that early 
development is a concomitant of economic well-being, and that for the 
poor the general retardation in early childhood and the later accelerated 
growth arc characteristic. It follows from this that there is a correspond- 
ing, although not equal, retardation in early mental development, and 
a crowding of developmental processes later on that probably places a 
considerable burden on the body and mind of the poor which the well 
fed and cared for do not suffer.^ The general laws of growth also show 
that a retardation kept up for an unuuly long period cannot be made 
up in the short period of rapid growth ; .so that it would seem that, on 
the whole, excessive retardation is an unfavorable element in the growth 
and development of the individual. Whether there are similar disad- 
vantages in a con.sidcrablc amount of eaily acceleration is not so clear. 

A word may aI.so be said in regard to the evident increase in the 
general statures of the people of Europe, which has been proved by 
the study of military statistics. I presume this is partly due to better 
nutrition and earlier development, but it seems likely that much of it 
may be due to the better control of infantile diseases, which exert a long 
retarding influence upon the growth during the earlier years of child- 
hood. 

When we turn from the more general phenomena of growth to a 
consideration of their controlling causes, particularly of the influences 

^ This paragraph has to be revised in view of the contradictory observations 
mentionod in note p. 99^ and the discussions of tempo of growth pp. 8b et seq. 
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of heredity and of en\'ironment, we have to confess our ignorance of 
the most elementary facts. While there is no doubt that the bodily size 
of the parents determines to a certain extent the growth of the bulk of 
the body of the children, it is not by any means clear in how far part 
of this may be due to the controlling effect of environmental causes to 
which parents and their children are equally subject. It is quite obvious 
that the earlier in fetal life certain traits arc formed, and the earlier they 
reach their full development, the stronger will be the hereditary influ- 
ence ; while the later in life the full development is attained the greater 
will be the influence of environment, not only on account of the longer 
time of its action but also owing to the greater diversity of its form. 
Thus, if the anterior part of the palate has very nearly reached its final 
fonn and size in the sixth year no amount of subsequent change of 
food or use will materially influence its form ; while weight and stature, 
and, even more, mental development, will be modified by the influences 
to which the individual is subject during the first two or three decades 
of his life. I'hc problem of growth must, therefore, be studied for 
ever)' organ independently. 

Some observations have been made that illustrate the influence of 
environment, not only upon growth of the bulk of the body but also 
upon .some of the forms that develop very early in life. Thus, it has 
been .shown that urban and rural populations in Europe exhibit char- 
actcii.stic diffeiemcs in .size and form of the head. These differences 
arc slight, and the attempt has been made to explain them as due to 
selection or mixture; but reasons can be brought forward that sugge.st 
other caiLscs for the modificai.' m of the bodily forms. It has also been 
obser\ eil that a fairly homogeneous people like the East European Jews 
develop distinctive forms in the diffcrcot parts of Europe that they in- 
habit, and that Italians, B«jhemians, and Jews who come to America 
develop di'-'tinctivc characteristics. Whatever the causes of these changes 
may be, whether due to selection or to internal changes brought about 
by the new environment, they indicate that heredity is not the sole 
factor tliat determines the development of the body. 

The few ohserwitions which we po.s.sc's on the growth of children of 
different races seem to show that there are definite characteristics of the 
growth curve for eac h group. Thus, Indian children seem to be shorter 
than European children, while the adult Indian is as tall as or taller 
than the European • but it is impossible to tell in how far this is due to 
the mode of life and how far to the influences of heredity. It is not 
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too much to say that all the work on these problems remains to be done. 
Our ignorance of these facts should make us hesitate to judge rashly of 
the mental and bodily inferiority or superiority of races, since the data 
for forming a judgment arc entirely lacking, and since most of the fea- 
tures on which we are accustomed to form our judgment develop late 
in life, and are therefore, as explained before, to a great extent subject 
to the influence of environment. 

Related to these questions is tlie problem of the period of develop- 
ment of racial traits. At a very early stage of development children 
of all races are much alike, and many of the most characteristic traits 
do not develop until maturity is reached. Traces of the.se racial traits 
may be observed at an early time, but their aciTntuation occurs com- 
paratively late. Here we have undoubtedly traits that arc determined 
by a long line of ancestors, not by environment. Thus, parts of the body 
that arc alike in childhood are subject to a more active growth in one 
race than in another. For in.stance, the elevation of the nose of the 
European, the prominence of the face of the Negro, the great length 
of the leg of the Negro, the gn-at width of face of the Mongol and 
Indian arc due to a marked growth of these features. Others, on the 
other hand, lag behind. Thus wc are conliontcd with the ontogenetic 
problem of the origin of the diversity of human types, and of the oft- 
claimed but never-proved phenomena of early arrest of development in 
certain groups. 

On the whole, what little wc know would indicate that the periods 
of growth are the same ever^ w'here, but that the rate of growth of vari- 
ous parts of the body is greater in one group than in another, and 
that in this manner the racial charactcxistics arc developed. I’oo little 
is known, however, to express any definite opinion on this important 
subject. 

ITic .subject is one that, in its general aspects, as well as in the ques- 
tions relating to the influence of heredity and environment, has a direct 
bearing upon que.stions of .social well-being and upon our estimate of 
racial characteristics, and for this reason deserves .sy.stcmatic .study, not 
only for the .sake of its scientific interest but also on account of its 
practical importance. 



GROWTH 


JP’ ARLY .studies of growth have proved that from birth on the rate 
of the absohitc value of growth of the body as a whole is decreasing 
until shortly before adolescence, and that at this time a rapid increase of 
the rate of growth develops which lasts for a few years. It is followed 
by a decrease which continues until the maximum .stature is attained. 
Bowditch,^ Peckham ^ and Roberts, who made thc.se early studies also 
showed that the distribution of statures and weights were asymmetrically 
di.stributed. In tfij^a 1 investigated these asymmetries and showed that 
they were probably due to the changing rate of growth. I as.sumcd that 
the physiological development of children did not proceed at the same 
rate, that .some might be r«‘t.irded, others accelerated and that their 
phy.siologiral statu.s would he dislributed symmetrically according to 
the laws of chance. This w'ould result in an asymmetrical distribution 
of statures."* 


William Townsend Porter’s"' measurements of St. Louis children 
showed that children of a certain age in higher school grades were taller 
and heavier than those of the same age; in lower grades, and concluded 


^ See toolnolf 2, p. 49 

® Geo. W. Pi'ckhdiij, “The Growth of Children,'’ 6 lh Annual Beport of the State 
Board of Health of Wisconsin (:88i; pp. 28-, j,. 

* Ghailes Robeit.s, A Manuat of Anlhropo? etry (London, 1878). 

* Franz Boas, “The Growth i»f (’hildrcn,” Science, \ol 19 (May 6 and 20, 1892)^ 


pp. 256, 237, 281, 282, vol. 20 (L)ea‘inhi‘r23, 1892), pp 35 *, 352 

* a. “The Phxsical Ba.d. of Piecocitv and Dullness,” Transactions of the Academy 
of Science of St Louis, vol b, no. 7 (Mareh 23, 1893). 

6. “The Relation between the Cirowth of Childien and Theii Deviation from the 
Physical Type of Their Sex and A^*,” Ibid., vol. b, no. 10 ^November 14, 1893). 

c. “Unteisuchiinpen der Schiilkinder in i * .cr anf die physischen Gnindlaji^en 
ihrer geistigen Entwicklung,'* Veih d. Berliner Gesellschajt fur Anthropologie 
(1893), pp. 337-354 

d. “The Growth of St Louis Children,” Transactions of the Academy of Sci- 
ence of St. Lout^, vol. 6, no 12 (April 14, 1894), pp. 263-380; republished in The 
Quarterly Publuafions of the American Statistical Association, N.S., vol. 3, no. 24 
(December, 1893), pp. 577 - 5 S 7 * 

e. “The Growth of St. Louis Children,” Ibid., vol. 6, nos. 25, 26 (March-June, 
1894), pp. 28-34. 
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that bright chUdren grow more rapidly than dull ones. In reviewing his 
results I wrote as follows.^ 

I should prefer to call the less favorably developed grade of children 
retarded, not dull ; these terms are by no means equivalent, as a retarded 
child may develop and become quite bright. In fact, an investigation 
which I had carried on in Toronto with the same object in view, but 
according to a different method, gives just the reverse result. The data 
were compiled by Dr. G. M. West, who found that the children pro- 
nounced by the teacher as bright were less favorably developed than 
those called dull. Furthermore, I do not believe it is correct to say that 
the facts found by Dr. Porter establish a basis of prcLOcity and dullness, 
but only that precocious children are at the same time better developed 
physically ; that is to say, the interesting facts presented by Dr. Porter 
prove only that children of the same age who arc found in higher grade.® 
are more advanced in their general development than those found in 
lower grades. Dr. Porter has shown that mental and physical growth 
are correlated, or depend upon common causes ; not that mental de\'cl- 
opment depends upon physical growtli. 

This brings me back to the que.stion of the cau.se of the asymmetries 
of the observed curv'es. According to the above interpretation of J)r. 
Porter’s results (which is merely a statement of the observed facts'), we 
must expect to find children of a certain age to be at different stages 
of development. Some will stand on the point ror responding exactly 
to their age, while others deviate from it. This was the assumption which 
I made in the paper quoted abo^•c, when trying to explain tlie asym- 
metries of the curves, and I coiuader Dr. Porter’s observations a strong 
argument in favor of my theory, which may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

When we consider children of a certain age we may say that they will 
not all be at the same stage of development. Some will have reached 
a point just corresponding to their age, while others will be behind, and 
still others in advance of their age. Consequently the values of their 
measurements will not exactly correspond to those of their ages. We 
may assume that the difference between their .stage of development and 
that belonging to their exact age is due to accidental caascs, so that just 

* “On Dr. William Tewnsend Porter’s Investigation of the Growth of the School 
Children of St. Louis/’ Sciencej N.S., vol. i (1895), pp. 227 et seq. 

“Dr. William Townsend Porter's Untcrsuchungen liber das Wachsthum dor 
Kinder von St. Louis,** Korrespondenz-Blatt der Deutsihen ant hro polo gisc hen GeselU 
schaft, vol. 26 (1895}, pp. 41-46. 
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as many will be less developed as further developed from the average 
child of a particular age. Or, there will be as many children at a stage 
of development corresponding to that of their age plus a certain length 
of time as corresponding to that of their age minus a certain length of 
time. 

The number of children who have a certain amount of deviation in 
time may be assumed to be arranged in a probability curve, so that the 
average of all the children will be exactly at the stage of development 
belonging to their age. 

At a period when the rate of growth is decreasing rapidly, those chil- 
dren whose growth is retarded will be further remote from the value 
belonging to their age tlian those whose growth is accelerated. As the 
number of children above and below the average of development is 
equal, those with retarded growth will have a greater influence upon the 
average measurement than those whose growth is accelerated, therefore 
the average value of the me.asurement of all the children of a certain age 
will be lower than the typical value, when the rate of growth is decreas- 
ing ; higher than the typical \ alue when the rate of growth is increasing. 
Tliis shows that the a\ erages and means of such curves have no meaning 
as types. 1 have shr)wn in the place quoted abo\’c, how' the typical 
values c.'in be computed and also that for stature they differ from the 
average up to the amount of 1 7 mm. 

These consideratirms also show clearly that the curves must be asym- 
metrical. Supposing wc con.sidcr the weights of girls of thirteen. years of 
age, the individuals composing this group will consist of the following 
elements : girls at their norm*!, .stage whose weight is that of the group 
considered, advanced girls, and retarded girls. In each of these groups 
which arc reprc'sentecl in the total grouj in varying numbers, the weights 
of the individuals arc probably distrimrted according to the laws of 
chance, or according to the dlstribirtion of weights in the adult popula- 
tion. What, however, will be the general distribution? As the rate of 
increase of weight is decreasing, there will be crowding in those parts of 
the curves which represent the girls in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment, and this must cause an asymmetry of the resultant general curve, 
which will depend upon the compoation of the series. This asymmetry 
does actually exist at the period when the theory demands it, and this 
coincidence of theory and observation is the best argument in favor of 
the opinion that advance and retardation of development are general 
and do not refer to any single measurement. 
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Furthermore, the increase in variability until the time when growth 
begins to decrease, and its subsequent decrease, are entirely in accord 
with this theory. I have given a mathematical proof of this phenomenon 
in the paper quoted above (p. 103, note 4). . . . Dr. Porter’s formu- 
lation of the phenomenon, namely that “the physiological differ- 
ence between the individual children in an anthropometric scries and 
the physical type of the series is directly related to the quickness of 
growth” docs not quite cover the phenomenon. 

It will be seen from these arguments that the very natural supposition 
that some diildren develop more slowly than others is in accord with 
all the observed facts. It was neccssaiy to prove this in some detail 
because the further interpretations made by Dr. Poiter largely hinge 
upon this point. 

These conclusions are b;iscd on the assmnption that “the type at a 
certain deviation from the mean of an age will show the .same degree 

of deviation fj’om the 
m('an at any suKsequent 
age ; for example, a type 
boy in the 75 percentile 
grade at age 6 will 
tJiroughont hi.s growth be 
hea\’ier than 75 per cent 
of boys of his own age.” 
This assumption which I 
have criticised on a former 
ofia.sion ^ is incoriect. 

TJie criticism made in 
this paper against the as- 
sumpl ion that children 
will always remain on the same percentile grade, as assumed by Bow- 
ditch and Porter was empirically supported by Henry G, Beyer." In 
reviewing his paper ^ I said : 

“The most important part of the investigation is the discussion of 
individual growth which proves beyond a doubt that the assumption 

’ “The Growth of Children,” Science, ao {Dcc'mber 33, 1892), p. 351. 

® “The Growth of United States Naval Cadets,” Pioceedings of the United Slates 
Naval Institute, vol 21, no. 2, wliole senes no. 74. 

* Review of Henrv G Be\ er’s “The Growth of U. S. Naval Cadets,” Science, 
N.S., vol. 2 (1893), pp. 344 et seq. 



Fio. I. Change in percentile position of indi- 
viduals starting at 15 >ears with the peieentilc 
grades of 27 and 73 respectively. U. S. Naval 
Cadets. 
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made by Bowditch and Porter, namely, that on the average individuals 
of a certain percentile rank retain this rank through life does not hold 
good . . (Fig. i). 



Fiu. s. Amount of total giowth iioiu i(> to adult of males of various statures. 

Another impoitant ])hcn<)inrnon hioiiglit t)ut in this paper is that 
tall boys of id yeans u:row' miah less than short boys, because they arc 
nearer the adult slage (Fig. 'i). 
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From data collected in Worcester, Mass.,^ I proved that in early 
years short children grow more slowly than tall children ^ (Fig. 3) ; 
tliat is to say, their general development continues to be slow. Later on, 
during the period of adolescence, they continue to grow, while tall chil- 
dren have more nearly reached their full development. Small children 
are throughout their period of growth retarded in development, and 
smallness at any given period as compared to the average must in most 
cases be interpreted as due to slowness of development. During early 
life slowncs.*; of development which has manifested itself is likely to 
continue, while some of the effects of retardation will be made good dur- 
ing the period of adolc.sccnce, which is liable to be longer than in chil- 
dren who develop rapidly in early life. 

On account of these intricate relations between the amounts of growth 
and stature attained at a given moment the percentile position of indi- 
viduals or of groups of individuals docs not remain the same, but ap- 
proaches the average. 

The results of this investigation suggc.st that the differences of growth 
observed in children of different nationalities and of parents of dif- 
ferent occupations may also be partly due to retardation or acceleration 
of growth, partly to differences in heredity. 

In order to decide this question we may assume that in the averages 
obtained for all the .series representing various social groups only acci- 
dental deviations from the general average occurred. Then it is possible 
to calculate the average deviation which would result under these con- 
ditions. When the actual differences that have been found by observa- 
tion are taken into r onsidcration another average deviation re.sults. If 
the latter nearly equals the former, then the constant causes that affect 
each social group are few and of slight importance. If it is much larger 
than the former, then the causes are many and powerful, 'fhe ratio 
between the theoretical value of the deviation and the one obtained by 
observation is therefore a measure of the number and value of the causes 
influencing each series. 

I have applied these considerations to the measurements of Boston 
school children obtained by Dr. H. P. Bowditch. I have used thirteen 
different classes in my calculations, namely, five nationalities : Ameri- 
can, Irish, American and Irish mixed, Gennan and English; and eight 

* “The Growth of Toronto Children," Report of the V. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for iSgG-gy (Washington, 1698}, p. 1549. 

* “The Growth of Children," Science, N.S., vol. 5 (1897), p. 571. 
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dasses grouped according to nationalities and occupations : American 
professional, mercantile, skilled labor and unskilled labor, and the same 
classes among the Irish. 

The observed and theoretical values are indicated in the following 
diagram (Fig. 4). 

The values obtained by actual obscr\'ation are always greater than 
those obtained under the a&sumption that only accidental cause's influ- 
ence the averages for each class. These causes reach a maximum during 
the period of growth and decrease as the adult stage is reached. The 
maximum is found in the fourteenth year in the case of girls, i.e., in those 
years in which the effects of accel- 
eration and retardation of growth 
are strongest. Although the values 
given here cannot claim .any vcr\' 
gp-cat weight on account of the 
small number of cla.-scs, this 
phenomenon is brought out most 
clearly. 

The figures prove, therefore that 
the differences in de\ clopment be- 
tween various social classes are, to 
a great extent, results of ac( dera- 
tion and retardation of growth 
which act in such a way that the 
social groups which .show higher 
values of ineasurciuenLs do m. on 
account of accelerated growth, and 
that they cease to grow earlier than 
those whose growth is in the be- 
ginning lc.ss rapid, so that there is 
a tendency to decreasing differences between these gioups during the 
last years of growth. 

The interpretation here given explains the shuultruieous advance of 
stature, weight, and school achievement. The questiejn i.s of sufficient 
importance to demand further corroboration. If the pcneial develop- 
ment affects all the traits of the body, being dependent upon physiologi- 
cal age, we may expect that the ccjrrcl.ition of measures during the 
period of rapid growth Is increased, because all arc affected at the same 
time in the same way. This was .shown to be the case for .school children 



AGE 


Fmj 4. Variabili*^' of social and na- 
tioTial groups as ol^srrvc-d and as rx- 
pt cu d, if only chaiic r di'tiTininud thn 
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of Worcester, Mass., and for selected years for those of Milwaukee and 
Toronto ^ (Fig. 5). 

The theory is further corroborated by the observation of those chil- 



10 11 12 IJ 14 16 16 17 

AGE 



Fi«t, 5. CIorrrLition of mrasuremeuts dininc; pciiod of giowth. 
Won csU'i, Mass 


dren who have their maximum rate of growth during a given annual 
interval and who may be supposed to be neatly at the same stage of 
physiological devt'lopmcnt. The typical increase of \ariability which is 

^ “Statistics of Orowth," Chapter II, fjoni the Rrfjoit of the U. S, Commissioner 
of Education fot 1004 (Wahhington, 1905), p. 27. 
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found in the total series and which is due to the combination of indi- 
viduals who differ in the stage of physiological development disappears 
almast completely in many of these selected, uniform groups ' (Fig. 6). 

Considering that on account of the inaccuracy of measurements the 
period of maximum growth is not exactly determined, it seems plausible 
that if the classificatums were made inoic rigidly the ill defined maxima 
would disappear entirely." The rcdiu tion in variability and the weaken- 
ing of the maximum prove again that the great increase in variability 
of the total scries at the period of adolescence is solely an effect of the 



Fig 6. V'fniabilils of suiurc of lio\s and rl'ls havintr the samf* pjoriods of iiiaxi- 
inuni growth, coiiipari'd with \aii.ibilit\ of loial sriu\s ilor'tcc Maun School. 


retardatic^n and accclrration f>f diflVrrnl individuals, for during the 
period of rapid ^lowth those who jiv rctaidrd will he much shortei 
than those who arc ac( eleialed.'^ 

^ “Studies in Growth," Human limlocy, vo' no. 3 (September, »932), PP« 3*9 
et seq.; "Studies in Gtowth II " Human BioIok}, 5. 3 (i933)i PP 432 et seq. 

® Ibid,, vol 4 ( i 932) , p. 326. 

“ Recently the .sanii* qiirsUon hiA been discussed h\ Duhlbc-rg in his ohserv.ntions 
on coirelations of statuie duiing the period of giowth It iiUo agrees with observa- 
tions on the devc'lopnient of giils witli prc'matu first menstnialion Gunnar Dahl- 
berg, "Korre]ations^r^^Ilelnutl^^l II Ih-i imhr erwaLhsenen Individuen, etc/' 
schrift flit Morphologu und Anlhtoffoluf*U, vul. 29 PP* 288 ei seq^, par- 

ticularl>, p 302. 
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The theory is finally proved by the determination of the tempo of 
development as shown in the moments when certain physiological stages 
are reafhed and by their variability.^ 

As might be expected individual differences in the tempo of develop- 
ment occur. Even children of the same family do not all develop at the 
same rate. Some of these differences are hereditary, but others due to 
outer conditions are at least equally important. Satisfactory nutrition 
and ahscnce of pathological processes accelerate growth. Poor nutrition 
and frequent diseases retard it. Therefore we have to investigate in how 
far indix’idiials of the same population varj' at various periods of life ; 
for in.stancc, at what <igc the canines of individuals of the same group 
erupt. The inve.stigation of various events in the life of man which are 
characteristic of certain Jigc cla.sscs shows that the variability of the age 
in which such an event lakes place intreases rapidly with increasing age. 
For example, the period of pregnancy varies by a few days, the eruption 
of the first deciduf>us tooth by ji few months, puberty by more than a 
year, and death by attcriosclerasis bv more than ten years. The degree 
of variability is expressed by the mean square deviation from the aver- 
age age.- 




Prrgricincv 

Eruption of dcticluous ttM'ih 

Lowt-r central incisor 

Lower molar i 

Loss of deciduous teeth 

Low(*r ccMitral incisor 

LIpper lateral inciMjr 

Lowtt canine 

Eruption of lower inolai 2 ...... . 

Ossification of hand 

Presence of iriquetriim 

Pri sence of iiavieulare 

Presenre of pisiforme 

Maxirniini rate of growth . 

Calcification of fiist rib 60*?? 

Menopause 


Male 

Female 

Difference 


di 04 


I v>i±: 23 

.89^ 28 

— 12 

i.7o±:.25 

i.68± 32 

— .02 

6 4±;i.o 

6. 1 ±.9 

— 3 

74:^1 3 

7 0+: 9 

—■4 

10 6:ji 1 .4 

9 7 ±i 3 

—•9 

J2.3iiii.i 


—•4 

2 6 

I 2 

—1.4 

5 8 

4 7 

— l.X 

1 1 2 

98 

— 1.4 

14 ijiii.i 

!•.< 0±1.2 

—24 

3(>.o.-±-8 6 

38 od:8 6 

-J-2.0 


44 5 ± 5-3 



An increase in variability occurs also in the grouping of children 
according to mental maturity as expressed by their standing in school 

' See also tables on pp. 97, 98 in whit.h the variability is expressed by the value of 
the piobable variabilitv. 

‘ ‘'Einfluss von Eiblichkeit 11 nd Uinwelt aiif das Wachstuin/* Z^itschrift fur 
Efhnoloj^ic, vol. 45 (1913), pp. 618-620. In part translated on pp. 82 et seq, of this 
volume. 
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grades.^ Thus girls in Worcester, Mass., in 1890 were distributed as 
follows : 


Age 

Average grade 

9 

3 8± .9 

10 

4 8d:i.o 

11 

54 ±t-i 

13 

6 4 ±i .3 

13 

1 i±i 4 


It appears from these data that the increase in variability of physio- 
logical age is rapid until the fifth or sixth year. From the sixth to the 
twentieth year it increases slowly. At a later age the increase is very 
rapid. 

I have described here the variability of the physiologic al development 
as though the whole body were a unit. Tliere are, however, dilTcn'nces 
in the speed of development of various organs. This is brought <iul most 
clearly by a romparison of tlie dales for ernjition of teeth of hoys and 
girls. While in all other traits girls of a gh'en age arc inu< h more mature 
than boys of the same age, there arc \ery slight differences only in the 
eruption of teeth, proof that the.se arc subject to inlluenres different 
from those acting upon the skeleton. 

It is not admi.s.siblc to assume with Crampton that physiological de- 
velopment is equal to physiological age. 

This appears in a comparison between growth and menarr he. The 
earlier the age of maximum growth, the longer is the interval between 
this moment and the date of menarche." 


Age of Maximum Growth 

Average Interval between Date 
of Maximum (trovilh and 
Aicnari he 

Years 

Months 

9-T0 

+ 27 3 

lO-T I 

-1-187 

1 1-12 

H -13 2 

12-13 

- 1 I 2 () 

13-14 

-1 11.7 


A general comparison between the. data for males and females shows 
that the whole development of the female is more rapid than that of the 
male. This brings about a curious relation between the measures of the 

* “Statistics of Growth,’’ Repoii of the United Stales dommistionet of Eduia- 
lion for igo 4 (Washington, 1905), p. 38. 

• “Studies in Growth,” Human Biology, vol. 4, no. 3 (193a), p. 3 « »• 
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two sexes.* It has been assumed that the sexes develop at approximatdy 
the same rate until the prepubertal spurt of the girls sets in, about two 
years before that of the boys. During this period stature and weight of 
girls exceed those of boys and this lasts until the prepubertal spurt of 
the boy.s bcgiiLS while the girls are concluding their period of growth. 

When we remember that growth depends upon the physiological state 
of the body, we recognize, that from four years on girls should be com- 
pared with boys who arc about a year and a half older than they them- 
selves. If this view is correct it will 
be seen tlnit the relation of .size of 
the sexes found in the adult is also 
present in childhood. 

The b(“st proof of the correctness 
of this view is given by the peculiar 
relation of the measures which 
complete the princ ipal part of their 
growth at an early time. The 
growth of the head offers a good 
example. The total amoiint of iii- 
< rement from the second \ e.'uon is 
slight, 'riienfore, if girls are ahead 
of boys by one year and a half the 
intrement of growth corre.spond- 
ing to this period is slight. 11 the typir al difference betw’cen the size.s of 
the sexes shoirld be proent during early childhood the' heads of girls 
ought to be smaller than tho.se erf the bo>s of the .same age. This is 
actually the < a.se. T’he lengtli of head of the adult woman Is about 96 
of that of men. In childhood the length of head of girls is about 97.4 
of that of bo)s ol the same age (Fig. 7 ). I’hc ratio of would be 
found among girls ehronologieally three vcais yrunger than bo\s.“ For 
•Stature the normal relation of sizes of adult men anrl w'omr.’ti is found for 
girls chronologically one and a half years )oungc‘t than boys which cor- 
responds to their phy.siologic ,al a< t deration. The. results of psychologi- 
cal tests also show' better results for girls th<in for boys of the same age, 
which may also fjc due to a greater speed of development of girls. 

‘ “Einfliiss von Eihlichkcit und Umwelt auf da.s Warh.stum,” “citschrift fur 
Ethnologte, val 45 (1913), p- (ii8. 

" The iiaine }ia:< been .shown h\ Ruth Sawtcil Wallis lor the diaphssis of radius 
and tibia (“llow Childton CJiow,'’ I’nivcrsit> of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
vol. 5 (1931), pp 86, 1 17) 



AGE 

Fro. 7. Length and width of head 
of boss and gills. 
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The general growth curve, being composed of individuals of mark- 
edly different physiological stages becomes clearer when thase having 
the same physiological stage at some moment of their development are 
segregated. I chose for this moment the time when the maximum rate 
of growth of stature occurs, .since this moment is in all probability most 
clasely related to the development of stature. The following curve shows 
the growth of the various groups (Fig. 8). 



P10. 8 . Growth curves of hovs and girls for those having Tnaxitnura rate of 
growth at ilie same tune. Horace Mann Srhool. 
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Fio. 9. Annual incM*iiirnts for hovs who havt' the same periods of 
inaximiiin rate of growth. Annual intervals to be read from apex of 
eacli curve. Horace Mann School. 



Fio. 10. Annual inctements for girls who have the same periods of maximum 
rate of growth. Annual intervals to be read from apex of each curve. Horace 
Mann School. 
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It has been shown before that in these groups the increase in vari- 
ability which coincides approximately with the period of maximum 
growth all but disappears. 

A comparison of the rates of annual growth for those who have the 
maximum rate of growth at the same time, during the periods preceding 
and following that moment, show that development proceeds the more 
rapidly the earlier it sets in (Figs. 9, 10). 
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This is also indicated by the total amount of increment during longer 
periods jirecoding and following the moment of maximum rate of 
growth, for example, during a period of 4 *4 years before and 4j4 years 
after this moment. 



Fio. 12. Growth curves of girls who have the same slatiii'c 
at 1 7 and the same periods of maximum rate of giowth. 
Horace Mjiin School. 


During iJiis period, girls ’ who have their maximum rate of growth 
between 

9 and lo grow ,*>04 cm. 


10 

“ 11 

46 6 

I X 

“ 1 = 

“ 41 6 

12 

“ *3 

'• 38 a 

13 

“ ‘4 

“ 35 4 


’ Fran? Boas, “Sludh s in Gmwth,” Human Biology^ vol. 4, no. 3 (1932), p 333. 
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The character of the growth curve may be analyzed still further 
by considering tlia'^c children who have the maximum rate of growth 
and the same stature at a given time. We may then expect that ac- 
celerated individuals will have attained the selected stature «^n accotint 
of their acceleration, and since they arc nearer the end of their growth 
period the remaining amount of growth will be less, so that genetically 
they belong to a short type while the retarded individuals would have 
the .same stature because 


they arc tall by heredity. 
An examination of the 
growth curves compiled in 
this manner shows that the 
latci the time of maxi- 
mum rale of grow'th for 
a selected stature, the 
greater is the adult stat- 
ure; also that the higher 
the s<‘le( ted .stature for in- 
dividuals with the same 
lime of maximum rate of 
growth the greater is the 
adult stature, (lonversciy 
diiriug the years prec eding 
the selecli’d stature for a 
given year tho.se who are 
accelerated are taller than 
those retarded. This is 
clearest in the later years 
of growth ( Figs. 11, x a ) . 

Unfortunately the avail- 
able data do not permit xis 
to follow the observation 



1] 12 13 14 16 ir 17 1 » ADULT 
At; a 


Fio. 13 (Jrowth of 1ju\s in thu N* wark Academy 
with the same period ul maxiiiiiiiii latc of gjowth. 


up to absolutely rompleted growth. Some scanty data on boy.s of the 
same .social stratum who have been followed up to the completed adult 


stage (Fig. 13) do not indicate that acceleration h.^s any result on the 
final stature, while the observations on girls followed up to 17 years on 
which the data discussed above refer would indicate a slight effect. It 


is exceedingly difficult to obtain data containing an adequate number 
of continuous obscivations up to the adult stage. 
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The obsen^atiojis for 8-year-old girls ^ may be represented by the 
equation 

Adult stature ~ 161.35 + * 99 ^ + • 9 ^^' 

X repre.senting the dcM'ation from the average stature at 8 years in centi- 
meters, y the deviation in years from the average moment of maximum 
rate of growth. 

The variability of menarche is ^ 1.6 years. According to this, girls 
whose menarche is twice the variability, i.e., 3.2 years before the average 
age, would be 3.2 X -96, or about 3 cm. shorter than those of average 
physiological development. On the other hand stitture in young years, 
on account of its great variability, will have a much more marked 
influence. The variability is approximately •+ 5-5 cm. Cornequcntly 
retarded individuals who.se deviation fiom the norm is twice the vari- 
ability, i.e., r I cm. too low, will be as adults 10.9 cm. shorter than the 
average girl. In other words, what is presumably hereditary stature has 
a much stronger influence than tempo of development. 

At the same time the t<‘mp<r of development does not depend en- 
tirely upon environment. This has Ireen demonstrated by our discu.s- 
sion on pp. 86 et seq., which showed that familial traits influence the 
rates of grow^th of brothers and sisters. 

'ITie general increase in stature which has been observed in every 
part of Europe proves that non-hereditary influences affect the growth 
of the body. Various studie-s have shown that children of parents living 
under modern conditions exceed their parents in stature. The recent 
study of the .'itature and (Jther bodily measurements of Harvard .students 
compared with those of their own fathers “ demonstrates this definitely. 

A study of growing children of each age shows that those bom in 
recent years are taller than those born earlier. In order to avoid possible 
errors I investigated the. .‘•tatures of the parents of immigrant children 
contained in my report on (Ihaiiges in Bodily Form of Immigrants.'"* 
These measurements were takc'n in 1909. The ages of the adults give, 
therefore, at the .same time the year of birth. 

Figure 14 indicates merely the gradual decrca.se of stature with in- 
creasing age. If there should be any increase with time of birth it would 
be very slight. 1 think we may safely say that the stature of Hebrew 

^ Franz Boas, “Studies in Growth,” op. cit. p. 339. 

* G. F. Bowles, JVeiti Type of Old Americans at Haivard (Gambridge, 1932). 

* Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing OfRce, iqii, 61st Congte.ss, 2d Session. Senate Document 208). The 
original data arc contained in Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man, Colum- 
bia Universit) Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 6 (1928). 
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immigrants has remained the same from 1845 to i8go. This corre- 
sponds to the stability of their economic and social condition in Europe 
during this period. 

The condition of the children admitted to the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum and the Hebrew Shelter and Guardian Society shows, on the 
contrary, a very considerable increa.se in stature according to their dates 
of birth. Only observations at the time of admittance were used in 
the diagrams (Fig. 15) whiih give the average differences between the 
stature of the entering child and the general average for quinquennial 
periods of data of birth. The observations in Horace Mann School 



which arc contained in the s.imc diagram .show .similar resiilLs. The 
increa.se for the population consisting of cliiltlrcn of Amcriean-b<jrn 
parents, reprc.sentcd here b\ the Non Hebrew population of Hoi ace 
Mann School, is less than that ol childicn of more recent immigrants, 
repre.scnted by the other groujis. The incroa.se is mo.st marked lor the 
Negio population of the Riverdale Orphan A.s>]um. 

A compari.son of a number of measure-s of <vdult Hcbiews living in 
America, mostly boni in the United St ites, taken in igog and in 1937 
shows also increases in all mea.surc.s alth.mgh not in equal proportional 
amounts. 

Increase of Measures in Percent 



Male 

Female 

Stature 

65 

2.6 

Length of head 

2*3 

1 6 

Width of head 

1.3 

1.2 

Wiftth of face 

3-8 

2.4 
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The tempo of development has also become quicker during this 
period. Girls in the Hebrew Orphan Asylum bom in the quinquennial 
period 1905-1909 had their first menstruation at the average age of 
14.8 years, those born in the quinquennial period 1 915-19 19 at the 



Fig, 15. Difference between average stature in centimeters, of a 
numbei t>f total seiies (regardless of war of birth) and of subgroups of 
indnidualh bojn in quinquennial iiiiervals. All ages combined. 


average age of 13.1 years. Negro girls in the Rivcrdalo Orphanage 
reached maturity in the period 1910-1914 at the age of 14.3 years, in 
the period 1920-1924 at the age of 13.3 years. For Horace Mann 
School the acceleration between 1886 and 1918 amounts to about five 
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months. The acceleration for the period of maximum rate of growth for 
the same period is approximately 6.5 months. 

The influent'e of outer conditions upon growth may also be studied 
by a comparison of various social strat.i. As an example I give the 
statures ol Hebtew children in an expensive private school compared 
with the general East Side population of Hebrews, both scries belonging 
to the same period (Fig. id). 

The importance of environmental influences appears also in the de- 
velopment of Hebrew infants in a well conducted orphan asylum. It 



seems that the fliildren at the time ol their admi'islon are in a very’ poor 
condition. Under the excellent medical • ne they enjoy, their weight 
increases favorably v Fig. 17). When they enter they are much lighter 
than the average American thildrr n,' but the older they arc and, there- 
fore, the longer they ha\'e bi-eii in ( harge of the Institution, the heavier 
they arc, and alter 9() months they begin to exceed chi’dren of the gen- 

^ R, M. Woodburv, “Stalurt's .md Wfights of Childri-n under Six Years of Age," 
Department of Laboi. Child! fn's Buieau (Washington, D C., 1921). 
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cral population. At the .same time the eruption of their deciduous teeth 
remains much retarded. 

A study of the effect of iiLstitutional life upon children has given 
further evidence of the effect of environment on growth. This investiga- 
tion was made in the Hebrew Orphan Asylum in New York City, first 
in 1918, and repeated in 1928 on children entering after 1918. The 
former investigation had shown that life in the Orphan Asylum affected 
growth during the first few years unfavorably, and that it took a long 



Fio. 17. Weights of Hebrew infants in an orphan asvliim 
compared with the weights of iiirdiils of the general AineriCcin 
population. 


time before the loss could be made up. In 1918 the general policy of 
the administration changt'd. There wa.^ a change in diet, less regimenta- 
tion, more outdoor exercise and an effort to meet the needs of individual 
children. 

The results of the measurements of children at entrance arc given in 
Figure 18. 

It will be seen that the children placed in charge of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum before 1918 were, at the time of admission, .shorter 
than those admitted after 1918. 
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Fjo. 1 8 StatuH's of rhildicn adinittrd to tho Hebrew 
Or]diau As\ lum heioie and aftei 1918- 



12o46f3 789 

YEARS 


Fio. 19. DifTerrnco between average statures in centimeters of 
child ten of all ages at time of admission to the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, and statures after from 1-9 >ears of residence. 
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According to the statenjcnt of Mr. Simmonds, the director of the 
asylum, the selection of families before and after 1918 has remained 
the same. The larger value in the columns .ifter 1918 must, therefore, 
be due to the larger .statures of those born in later years. In Figure 19 
the effeet of residence in the Orphan Asylum is indicated. For children 
in the A-sylum before 1918 we find first a defuit of stature iluring the 
first few years of residence. It reaches its maximum after about four 
years of residence. After almost .seven or eight ^ears normal growth is 



Fio. 20. Clompaiisun of i;iowtli curves of bovs of the same stature at t 2 
years of age in Newark Acacleiiiv and in the C Jolh of ihc Citv of N<'vv Yoik. 
The curves show the aiiioiml of fiiowtli fioiii 12 Nears on foi bovs of statiin^s 
from 130-150 c:m in 5 cm. gioups. 


attained. For children admitted after 1918 there is an increasing im- 
provement over the norm with inc.reasing time of re.‘>idenre. 

Racial dc'lerimiiants of growth rur\cs are diilicult to deieimine on 
account of the stioug environmental iunue,nccs that affect growth. The 
tempo of growth mtuis to be little affec tc*d by racial descent, but depends 
rather upon environment. 7 ’hc average time, of maturity of girls in New 
York is practically the same, for North Europeans and Hebrews. 

' These values are obtained bv allowing a conection of ctud»* values This cor- 
rection is neccssarv', bi cause iiian> childien were observed before they had reached 
rnaturitv. 
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Hebrew Italian Negro Orphan 

Horate Mann School Orphan Public Asylum 

Non-Hcbrcw Ilobicw Atylum School Girls 

* 3 - 5±*-3 i3.4±i.a i3.6±i.a 13 airi.i C3.6±i,a 

A larger number of cast's observed in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School gave an a\'ci age of 13.1 ^ t.o for 1714 Jewish girls. The period 
of maximum rate of growth of ghls in Horace Maim Sthool is 12.0 dr 
1.2 for Non-Hebrews, 12.x .t. 1.2 for Hebrews; for North European 
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Fio. 31. Growth of Noii-Hohrrv/ nnil lM>ri>w childrrii in TToiacp Maun School. 
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Fio. 32. Annual incicments for Negro girls having maximum rates 
of growth at various petiods. 

boys of Newark Academy 14.4 ± i.i, for boys of City College (almost 
all Hebrew) ^ 14.7 ± i.i. 

A difference in the growth curvts of Non-Hcbrew.s and Hebrews ap- 
pears in a comparison of the total amounts ol growth for boys of the 

same statures at 12. 13, ^hd 
14 years obsci\'ed respec- 
tively ill Newark Academy 
and City College. The short 
boys of City College, largely 
Hebrew, giow up to a cer- 
tain point more rapidly 
than the Newark Academy 
boys who after this time 
grow more, rapidly than the 
City College boys ( Fig. 
20). The diagram shows 
that the decline of the ra- 
pidity of growth sets in 
earlier in the short Hebrew 
boys than in the short Non- 
Hebrew boys. The greater 
stature of young Hebrew children appears also in a comparison of 
Hebrew and Non-Hebrew children in private schools. Still, it is doubt- 

’ This valur is prohabh too high brraust* tho series begins with 12 -vear-old 
bo>'s. 
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Fio. 23 . Annual increments of Negro and White 
girls. 
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fill whether this is mainly a racial characteristic, for when the same 
comparison is made for children of the Horace Mann School whose 
economic conditions arc more strictly comparable, the Hebrew children 
are very little shorter than the Non-Hebrew ones (f ig. 21 ). For boys 
in the same school the statures of the children of these two groups are 
practically the same. In mast of the series the adult statures of Hebrews 
is considerably below that of Non-Hebrews, but in this respect also the 



AGE 

Fig. 24 Comparative growth curves of girls. 

results are not consistent, for the stature-^ of Hebrew aiul Non-Hebrew 
males at 1 7 nncl 18 years are almaM equal, 'fhe icsulLs arc not .such that 
we can infer with certainty an effect of racial dc.st ent. It seems most 
plauablc for adult stature, but even there it is not certain. 

A comparison of Negro and White in New York shows that the time 
of adolescence and of the period o! maximum rate of growth coincide, 
or at lea.«?t, that the difference in period is very .flight. As among the 
Whites, the earlier the period of maturation the more intense is the 
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growth (Fig. 22 ) Besides tiiis we find that on the average the intensity 
of growth among the Negroes is greater than among the Whites. It is 
not possible to decide whether this is a racial characteristic or due to 
environmental factors (Fig. 23). 

The total growth curve of Negro orphan girls agree.s with that of 
other groups gi owing up under unfavorable condition.'* (Fig. 24) . 

’ Thi- cast's wlicrc maximum rale of growth orciiis between 13 and 14, and 14 
and 15 apparently deviat*', but the amount of available material 1$ in^uincicnt to 
diaw safe coiiclusiuns. 
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few decades a vast amount of anthropomctrica! 
material has been eolleetcd. By far the m eatest part of this material 
and the most valuable has been ioll»*eted by the directors of gymnasia 
connected with colleges, schools, and associations of young people, so 
that the aserage anthropometric type of the young American may be 
said to be fairly ell known. 

The material has been < ollectetl laigely from a practical point of view. 
The main object of the measnremf nls is to determine how the physical 
development of a given imiixiJual roinpares with the average phy.sical 
development of the gioup to which he belongs. The observed deficicn- 
cic'.s in his de\elopment detemiine the .selc*c tion of gvinnastic exercises 
by' which the jihysical development of llie subjeet may be impro\’ed. 
The application of anthropometry to practical w'ork in the gymnasium 
is founded cm two fundamental assuni]>tions; I’iist, that the average 
me.'isurement ie])iesents an ideal type; and, secondly, that .small varia- 
tions from the ty]»c* may be ron.siclc-rc'd as physicJogtcal variations. I 
wish tcj discuss these tw'o fund.unenial assumptions in some* detail. 

It has otten bc-c-n pointed out that the a\erage type obtained by a 
seric-s cjf anthioponu'tiic al cx.iniiiiations Includc's not only those indi- 
vidu.als whcj are perfertlv healthy and noimally developed, but also 
others who are dc-ficicnt in one or the otl^ r respc'ct. ff abnormality had 
an c’qual tendency to inciea'-e or to decrc-a.se the normal measurement, 
this cause ol variation mid it be disu-garded. It would .secmi, however, 
that most of the causc-s of abnormalities bring abciut a letardation of 
development with the. result of a final diminution of the. value of the 
mea.surement. Malnutrition ( .m.'>c*s dec r*-ast of stature. Deficient devel- 
opment of the lungs results in small thora.u ciieumfcrcnee and capac- 
ity. Disu.se of mu.sclc's results in lac king development of muscular parts. 
We may therefore conclude that the types, as obtained from misecllane- 
oas mcasureinciits, represent a somewhat patholctgiral type, not by any 
means the ideal that would lie obsc-ivecl if the type were constructed 

* Amtruan Physical Education Reviciv, vol. 4 (1902}. 
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from measurements of individuals of absolutely perfect health record 
Since the general sanitary conditions improve with increasing wealth, i 
is probably safe to assume that the differences obscived between the 
physical development of the poor and those of the wealthier portions of 
our communities arc due largely to the elimination of unfavorable in- 
fluences. 

From this point of view it would seem desirable to subdivide the sub- 
jects measured in a number of classt's according to their health iccords. 
Such classification must be founded partly on the hLstory of each case, 
partly on the observations of the gvmn.Lsium diiecior. The metrical re- 
sults obtained from the best class w ould be most likely to give us an in- 
sight into the form of the normal individuiil. As defined in this way, the 
normal individual would not be the one whose foim is the most frequent, 
but the one whose foim would be most frequent if conditions were a^ 
favorable as possible during the pc nod of dc\ elopmenl 

A second important question which aiiscs in this connection is w'hethcr 
it is justifiable to assume that then is one and onK out idt al t\pe, which 
all the indi\ iduals of our < omnuinitv approach J f different c lasses of oui 
community represent difleient types, it would evidenily be incoirect to 
measure the abnormality of an individual bv compaiison with one sniglc 
ideal type. 

As a matter of fact the individuals measuied m our gymnasia differ 
in regard to their ages, their descent, .ind the env ironmcnt.s in w h ic h thev 
live, and it is net,ess.iry to decide whether it is justifiable to disregard all 
these influences. Our Amciican population ciubiaccs descLndants 
of practically all European nationalities, and, therefore, includes repre- 
sentatives of all the different types inhabiting Europe. Speaking in a 
general way wc may say that we must distinguish at least three tvpes 
among the European populations : the blond, tall, long-headed type of 
Northern Europe ; the daik, tall, shoit-headed tvpe ol Central Europe ; 
and the short, dark, long-headed type of Southern Europe These three 
types must have been distinct for exceedingly long periods, and possibly 
the present distiibution of European types may be considered as a 
resultant of theii intermixture. I do not mean to say that the three types 
enumerated here arc the onlv fundamental I'^uiope.ui types. The views 
of anthropologists on this point v ary to a c ertain extent, but it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to rcc ognize that in our population the three types 
enumerated here are rcpicscnted with a rather strong preponderance 
of the North European type. 
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If we happen to measure an individual belonging to the Central Euro- 
pean type, we must compare his measurements with the ideal Central 
European type. It would, evidently, be wrong to compare him with 
the standard obtained liom measurements of North Europeans. For 
this reason the method ol judging the physical development of an indi- 
vidual belonging to a population of mixed descent by comparing him to 
the general type doC'> not seem free of objection. 

The same b true in legard to the effect of age, whi<h lactoi become' 
of the greatest importance in work among growing children. When we 
measure a .sixteen-) ear-old bo) we arc bv no means certain how near the 
particular bo> is to the adult stage, how ne.uly he has completed his 
development. The most superficial examination of the physical and 
mental desclopment of children and ot adults brings out the fact that 
the physiological desclopnic nt of the individual cannot be mcasuicd by 
ycais only . e observe < hildren who aie piecocious ; who are in every 
rcspec t in adv anc c ol the it age W e observ e othc*i s who arc phyrsically 
and mentallv letaidid, while lata 011 the same children will oveitake 
those who picvioielv wcit lai ahead of than The same phenomenon 
may be obseived when wt‘ c ompaic the phvsical development of older 
people. With .sonic, the jiaiod of decadence begins befoie the fortieth 
year is reac hed, while othc is ic lain then lull vigor until much later times. 
The distinct signs oi old age also appear in different individuals at 
widely differing tunes It is, theicfiiie, evident that the whole curient 
of life must not be mc.isuic d bv yeais .done, and that individuals vary, 
if we may use the e*xpi ession, iii regaid to the tempo with which thi'y run 
through thcii life’s louisc. 

This way of < onsideiiiig the phenomena of giowth, development and 
decay gives a sufficunt explanation of dl the pccuhaiities observed in 
anthropomclric.ll statistics o' children, and for this rea.son I regard this 
mode of considering the course of huni.in life as fully consbteiit with 

observation. • j- 

Bearing in view this fact, it is evidently not sairi(ie.nt to classify indi- 
viduals according to theii ages, but ve must also bear in mind the 
acceleration and rctaidation of individual development. 

But, it may be asked, how is it pos.sible to determine in each and every 
case the type with which the individual must be classed, and the period 

of development which he repiesents? 

It would seem that at the present time neither of these questions can 
be definitely answered. The correlations ol the seric.s of measurements 
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characterizing the varioas European types have never been determined, 
and the correlations characteristic of various periods of development 
are also unknown. It would therefore, in the picscnt stage of our 
knowledge, be largely a matter of judgment on the part of the gym- 
nasium director how to classify each individual according to his general 
characteristics ; or it would be necessary to establish a number of tenta- 
tive classes in which the indu iduals might be arranged. 

It appears, however, from the.se considerations, that it is highly desir- 
able to subdivide the anthropoinetrical materital collected in gymnasia 
in a most minute and painstaking way in order to investigate in how far 
it will be fea.sible to class any individual w'ith a definite type. 1 do not 
wish to convey the impression that I consider it feasible even after the 
most extended statistical investigation of anthropometrical material to 
establish a number of clearly distinct types, the variability of each of 
which would be so .small as to allow us to cla.ss any individual with a 
dehnitc type. I tmly desire to point out the. nec es.'-ity of classifying our 
material from various points of view, and of placing each individual in 
the cla.s.s to which he most probably belongs. 

A diversity of types manifots itself in a series of measurements. It is 
one of the fundamental laws of correlation that in a homogeneous stnies 
deviations from any tv'pical measurement are proportionate, to the excess 
or deficiency of any other measurement, lakinp, for iiustance, .stature as 
a standard, the following condition w’ynld be Jound : It one man is, let 
us say, ten centimeters in excess of the ordinary .stature, another man 
twenty centimeters in excess of the ordinary stature, then the cxce.ss of 
chest circumference of the second man will be twit e as large as the exce.ss 
of chest circumference of the first man. If, however, the tall individuals 
should happe.n to belong to a type difTcrent from that to which the ma- 
jority of short indiviiluals belong, then this law would no longt'r hold 
good. We have, therefore, a inean.s ol discovering in our extensive an- 
Ihropomctrical scries a mixture of divergent types. 'I’liis investigation is 
an important one and shoirld be taken up at an early date. 

I wish to bring to your attention another point which seems trr me of 
vital importance. We are accustomed to corrsider the types represented 
in our tables as constant. We speak, for instance, of the typical measure- 
ments of an entering class, and of those erf a graduating class. The; e is a 
change in the values obtained from thc.se. twtr c lasses. This change is due 
to a gradual development. Our point of view is, therefore, only a rough 
approximation to the actual conditions. The anthropometrical problem 
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is not a statical one, but a dynamical one, and wc should take into con- 
sideration the rates of changes characteristic of various individuals and 
their effect upon the distribulioii of measurements. If we include this 
problem in our plan of researches it becomes vastly more complex, but 
at the same time vastly more interesting, because the physiological 
changes in the individual and tin* types and variabilities of these changes 
become accessible to investigation. 

For these purposi's we need repeated measurements of the same in- 
dividuals. We must not confine, ourselves to comparisons of general 
anthropometric tables, but we mast compare individual measurements 
with individual increments. I'hc study is still in its infancy, but its 
importance is far-reaching. It makes it incumbent on our observers to 
use the mast painstaking care in their measurements, and to avoid all 
rounding ofT. The inci cmeiits are in most cases so .small that errors intro- 
duced by the process of touridiiig off may be larger than the values 
which must be investigated. If, for instance, mea.surem(‘nts of statures 
of bo^s of 16 or 17 yeais arc made, it will be seen that the small average 
increase may be completely obscured by the inaccuracy of measurement 
and by the piocess of rounding off to the* nc'arc.'-l full or even half centi- 
meter. If wc wish to make progtess in this important branch of our 
inquiry', the very highest accuracy of method of mctasurcmcnt must be 
demanded. 

It is important tcj b« ar in mind that questions of this character arc 
not merely of theoretical value, but will also lead to a new point of 
view in the practical application of anthropometrical results. 

The .'•ceond question which i de.su e to discus.s relates to the .scope of 
phy.siological variation, ^^'c know that no two organisms arc absolutely 
alike*, and that vaiious processes lead to slight diflcrence.s of form in 
different individuals belonging to the same type. It is only when these 
variations assume excessive values that we are justified in speaking of 
pathological cases in so far as the combination of measurements ob- 
serv'ed is a rare one., and therefore likely to be due to abnormal causes. 
What, then, is the range of j)h>.siologica’ '-nriation? Wlien wc are deal- 
ing with single m«'a.suremenls vve may, jierhaps. assume that all those 
individuals are noinial which rcpre.scnt the middle half of the total series 
of measurements. The lowe.st measurements and the highest measure- 
ments, both of which combined constitute the other half of the series, 
might be considered as abnormal. When wc consider two measurements 
of the same individual, the question becomes somew'hat more compli- 
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cated. If the two measurements arc not correlated at all, if the one 
changes without influencing in the least the other, we might say again 
that that series Ls normal which embraces tlic middle half of the two 
measurements. Evidently we should measure the normality or ab- 
normality of a certain combination by the frequency of its occurrence. 
The average type in regard to both measurements will be the most 
frequent one, and slight deviations in both directions will have com- 
paratively high probabilities. In the partit ular case which we are dis- 
cussing here, namely, when both mea.suremcnts arc entirely independ- 
ent of each other, it is evident that an individual who has a small 
deviation in one respect and no deviation at all in regard to the second 
measurement, will be more frequent than an individual who stands, 
as we are accustomed to say, in both respects on the same percentile 
grade. Supposing that stature and transversal diameter of the head were 
entirely independent of each othei\ it would be more probable to find a 
tall man with the average transversal diameter of tht“ head than a tall 
man with a correspondingly large transversal diameter of the head. 

As a matter of fact, there are hardly two measurements that do not 
influence each other to a certain extent. This fact is easily seen when we 
tabulate the measurements of tall people and of short people. It will be 
found that on the whole the measurements of tall people are larger than 
those of short people, although the proportional increase ol the average 
measurement is not the same for all mea'^ures. In all these cases that 
combination Ls most probable for w'hit h the sec ond meaMiremcnt bears a 
certain characteristic relation to the first measurement, which is deter- 
mined by what wc call the coefTicient of regression. 

It appears from thc.se considerations that a t) jic which Ls character- 
ized by a .series of measurements, all of whi<'h represent the same per- 
centile grade, and which, on our anthropometrical charts, would be 
represented by a number of points standing very nearly on the same 
level, is not as probable as a type which in one of its mejisuremcnts devi- 
ates considerably from the average type, while in all other respects it 
has only a comparatively .small deviation from the average type. This 
considerable deviation may occur in any of the numerous measurements 
which we are in the habit of taking. And for many combinations of 
deviations, one of which is large while the others are small, the frequency 
of the type will remain the same. We find, therefore, as a result of these 
considerations, that the mo.st frequent types, and for thLs reason the 
types which wc nru.'t con.sider as ijLsidc the limits of phy.siological vari- 
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ations, arc not by any means those which in all respects arc enlarged 
or reduced replicas of the average type, but such that deviate more or 
less from this type in regard to their correlated measurements. 

I have tried to point out in these remarks a few directions in which 
it would seem ihat our anthroponieirical material may be made more 
useful and more significant than it is at the present time. I am fully 
aware of the difficulties and of the vast amount of labor involved in 
carrying out any of the suggestions here outlined, but I fully believ': 
that any labor dev'oted to this matter will be repaid by results interesting 
from a scientific point of view and valuable for the gymnasium director. 
Much can be attained by hearty co-operation, and I hope that our 
deliberation.^ may lead to a u ay of making the vast amount of anthro- 
pometric work that wc arc doing more useful in scientific and practical 
lines. 
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'"T^HERE arc few countries in which the effects of intermixture of races 
and of change of environment upon the physical characteristics of 
man can be studied as advantageously as in America, where a process of 
slow amalgamation between three distinct races is taking place. Migra- 
tion and intermarriage have been a fruitful source of intermixture in the 
Old World, and have had the effect of elTaring strong contrasts in 
adjoining countries. While the contrasts between Tairopean, Negro, and 
Mongol are striking, their territoric-s aic « onnee ted by broad stretches o^ 
land which are occupied by internu'diate types. For this reason there 
are only few place's in the Old World in which the component ehmicnts 
of a mixed race ran be traced to their sources by historical methods. 
In America, on the other hand, we have a native race- which, although 
far from being uniform in itself, ofTeis a marked contrast to all other 
races. Its afliliations arc closc'st toward the rac cs of Eastern Asia, remot- 
est to the European and Negro rac es. Extensive intermixture with these 
foreign races has commenced in iccc'nt times. I'urthcimore, the Euro- 
pean and African have been transferred to new' surroundings on this 
continent, and have produc-ed a numerous hybrid race the liLstory of 
which can also be traced with considerable accurac y . We; find, there- 
fore, two races in new surroundings and three hybrid races w hich offer a 
promising subject for investigation : the Indian-White, the Indian- 
Negro, and the Negro-White. The following .study is devoted to a com- 
pari.son of the Indian race with the Inch .in- While hylirid race. 

It is generally supposed that h> In id races show a decrease in fertility, 
and are thereferre not likely to survive. This view is not borne out by 
statistics of the number of children of Indian w'omen and of half-blood 
women. I’he a\ crage number of children of five hundred and seventy- 
seven Indian women and of one hundred and forty-one half-blood 
women more than forty years old is 5.9 children for the former and 7.9 
children for the latter. It is instructive to t.omparc the number of chil- 
dren for each woman in the two groups. While about ten per cent 

^ Popular Science Monthly (October, 1894). 
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of the Indian women have no children, only 3.5 per cent of the half- 
bloods are childless. The proportionate number of half-bloods who have 
one, two, three, four, or five children is smaller than the corresponding 
number of Indian women, while many more half-blood women than 
full-blood women have had from six to thirteen children. This distri- 
bution is shown clearly in Figure i , which represents how many among 
each one hundred women have a certain number of children. The facts 
disclosed by this tabulation show that the mixed race is more fertile than 
the pure stock. This cannot be explained by a difference of social en- 
vironment, as both groups liv'c practically under the same conditions. It 
also appears that the small incrca.se of the Indian population is almost 
entirely due to a high infant mortality, a.s under better hygienic sur- 
roundings an average of nearly six children would result in a rapid 



Fig. I. Nuinbfi of clilldrrn of Tiidian women and half-blood women. 


increase. It is true, however, ft at .n decrease of infant mortality might 
result in a decreasr-d birth r.ite. 

Among the Indians of the Patific (V ist the infant mortality is also 
very gieat, but we find at the same time a still larger proportion of 
women who bear no childicn. 

It is of some inleic'il to note the average number of children of women 
of different ages as indicafine the growth ol lamilics. Among the 
Indians there is an average interval ol (*>nr year.' and a half---as shown 
in the following table- which, howcvei, M.ast not be confounded with 
an average interval between births ; 
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Among the half-bloods the interval is shorter, but the number of avail- 
able observations is insufficient for carrying out the comparison in detail. 

The statures of Indians and half-bloods show differences which are 
also in favor of the half-bloods. The latter are almost invariably taller 
than the former, the difference being more pronounced among men 
than among women. The White, parents of the mixed race arc mostly 
of French extraction, and their statures arc on an average shorter than 
those of the Indian-s. We find, therefore, the rather unexpected result 
that the offspring exceeds both parental forms in size. This curious 
phenomenon shows that .size is not inherited in su< h a manner that the 
size of the descendant is intermediate between those of the parents, but 
that size is inherited acf ording to ni«)rc intricate laws. 

From investigations carried on among Whiles we know that stature 
increases under more fa\'orable surroundings. As there is no appreciable 
difference between tJic socLd or geogra[)hical surroundings of the 
Indians and of the half-bloods, it seems to follow that tin* intermixture 
ha.s a favorable effect upon the rare. 

The different e in favor of the half-blotid is a most persistent j)lieuoinc“ 
non, as may be .seen by a giant c at the following table : 

Differencis of Avlraoi: Statures of Indians and Half-Bloods 
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The last two entries in this table embrace mainl> the Indians of the 
Southwest and of the Pacific C'-oast. 

The facts which appear so clearly in the preceding table may be 
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brought out in a different manner by grouping all the Indian tribes 
in three classes according to their statures : those measuring more than 
1 6g centimeters, or tall tribes ; those measuring from 1 65 to 1 69 centi- 
meters, or tribes of medium stature ; and those measuring less than 165 
centimeters, or short tribes. The frequencies of various statures in each 



SHORT T HIRES 

Fjc!. 2 Siatuirs of Indiaii'i and of hjlf-hloods 

of these classes h:o o been plotted in I'isi'* ‘ he liori/oiital line icprc- 
sents the individual statures Injm the lowest to the hif^hest. The vertical 
distance of the curves from any point of the hori/ont.d line shows how 
many amoni> each one hundred individuals have the stature represented 
by that partitulai point. 'I'hus it will be seen that 14.4 per cent of the 
full-blood men ol the tallest class have a statiirc of 17.2 centimeters, 
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while only 1 2.3 per cent of the half 'blood of the same class have the most 
frequent stature belonging to them — namely, 1 78 centimeters. Among 
the Indian women of the tall, full-blood tribes 16.8 per cent have a 
stature of 158 centimeters, while only 14.4 per cent of the half-bloods 
have their most frequent stature — ^namely, 1 60 centimeters. 

This tabulation brings out the peculiarity that the statures of the 
half-bloods are throughout higher than those of the full-bloods; and 
that, at the same time, the most frequent statures are more frequent 
among the pure race than in the mixed rai c. This is expressed by the 
fact that die curves illustrating the distribution of statuirs among the 
half-bloods arc flatter than those illustrating the same feature among 
full-bloods. This peeuliaiity may be noticed in all the curves of Figure 2, 
with the exception of that of the men of the second group. 


■ BOYS ID U so YEARS 



$ BOYS ID U SO YEARS 



Fio. 3 Growth of Indian and iialf-blood children. 


The statures near the average of each group are most frequent and 
as these values do not occur as often among the half-bloods as among 
the full-bloods, the values which arc renurte from the average are at 
the .same tim<’ relatively more frequent. Thu,s if bccome.s apparent that 
the mixed race is less homogeneous than the Indian rat e. 

Another important phenomenon is re\ealctl by a cojnpari.son of the 
growth of Indians and h.alf-bloods (Figure 3). When the aveiagc stat- 
ures of children of both races aie comp.ired, it appears th.it during the 
early years of childhootl the Indian is taller than the half-blood, and that 
this relation is reversed later on. This is found in both the groups for 
tall tribes and for tribes of medium stature. It is to be regretted that 
this comparison cannot be carried on for Whites also. The social sur- 
roundings of the White child are, howes’er, so entirely different from 
those of the Indian and of the half-blood children that no satisfactory 
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conclusions can be drawn from a comparison. It is difficult to see why 
the laws of growth of the Indian and half-blood should differ in this 
manner ; why the Indian child at the age of three years should be taller 
than the half-blood child, and then develop more slowly than the latter.^ 
This peculiarity is most striking in the growth ol the tribes of medium 
stature, as in this case the difference in the statures of adults is so con- 
siderable. Unfortunately, we do not know if ilic same difference pre- 
vails at the time of birth ; but evcMi if this were the ease the difference 
in the rate of growth would remain mysterious. The various phe- 
nomena described here merely emphasi/e the fact that the effect of 
intermixture is a mos( (oinplicated one, and that it ads upon physio- 
logical and anatomical qualities alike. We observe in the mixed race 
that die fertility and the Ia^^s of growth ;ire affected, that the variability 
of the race is increased, and that the resultant stature of the mixed race 
exceeds that of both parents. 



fir;. 4 Prt'adlh of face of Indians, half-bloods, and Whites. 

One of the most stiikinj* rharaiteiistics of the Indian face is its great 
breadth as eonipared with tliat of the Whiles. It is therefore oi pecviUar 
interest to compare this mcasurcrnient .i.oong the full -blood Indian, the 
half-bloods, and the Whites. 'I'lie c ur\cs on Figure 4 show the result of 
tliis inquiry. Among adult sliuleiits of Amerii ari colleges wc find an 
average breadth of late (between the zygomalie archers) of 140 mil- 
limctens, while the average value among Jnefinns is nearly 150 milli- 
meters. The facial measurements of the half-bloods arc intermediate, 
the average value being near the typ*'al Indian measurement and 
remote from the White mcasuremeni. We find in these eurves als(> the 
peculiarity ohser\ ed before- that the half-blood is more variable than 
the pure race. This fact is expressed in the greater natness of the curve. 

* Acrording to tho data given on pp. 1 17-119, tW* may indicate a more rapid 
development of the \ouiig India'i. 
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It will be noticed that the central portion of the curve illustrating 
the distribution of the measurements of breadth of face of half-bloods 
is markedly irregular, particularly that it shows a depression in its 
central portion. This might seem accidental, but it will be seen that in 
Figures 5 and 6 , where the same measurements for the Sioux and Ojibwa 
are given, the same phenomenon appears. We sec in all tlicsc curves 
that the measurements whii h ar<‘ near tho.se of the parental races appear 
more frequently in the mixed lace than the intei mediate measuiements. 
It is true that the nuinlxT of observed cases may seem rather small to 




draw this deduction with absolute certainty ; but T have noticed that 
all tabulations of face and head measurements which include more than 
five hundrc'd individuals give \’cr)’ regular cur\es except in the case of 
half-bloods, so that I believe I am justified in ini ei preting the phenome- 
non illustrated in Figure 4 as a real one, and that it is not due to the 
small number of measurements. The correctness of this view can be 
proved definitely by an approjrriate grouping of the available material 
according to the following point of view : The breadth of face and the 
breadth of head of man are closely correlated. The broader the head. 
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the broader the face. Irregularities in the distribution of the measure- 
ment of the face will, therefore, appear more distinctly when individuals 
who have the same breadth of head are grouped together. I have 
grouped the material in four classes, with the result that the double max- 
imum of frequency, corresponding to the Ijreadth of face of the parental 
types, appears more strongly marked in ever>' class, 'rherefore we must 
draw the important inferente that the face of the ofFspring has a tend- 
ency to reproduce one of the ancestral types not an intermediate type. 
The effect of intennixture in this ta.se differs, therefore, fundamentally 
from the effect observed in the meiisurcmciits of sttiture. 



Fig. 7. Breadth tif (.ice of Indian, h •If-tilooJ and While children. 


When comparing the average bieadth of face for Indians, half blood.s, 
and Whites, imothcr inierr.sting phenomenon may be .seen. The average 
breadth of fate of the half-blood .stands between that tif the Indian and 
that of the While, but nearer the former. When t ompuiing this .average 
from year to y car, it is found th.at the sa. ue relation prevails throughout 
from tlic fourth ycai to the adult stage, and in men as well as in women 
(Fig. 7 ) . The relation of the three groups remains unchanged through- 
out life. The amount of White and Indian blood in the mixed race is 
\ery nearly the .same. We liiul, therefore, that the Indian type has a 
stronger influence upon the offspring than the White type. The same 
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fact is expressed in the great frequency of dark hair and of dark eyes 
among half-bloods. 

Two reasons may be assigned for this fact. It may be that the dark 
hair and the wide face arc more primitive characteristics of man than 
the narrow face and light eyes of the Whites. Then it might be said 
that the characteristics of the Indian arc inherited with grcatiT strength 
because they are older. It must, however, also be considered that half- 
bloods are almast always descendants of Indian mothers and of White 
fathers, and this may ha\'c had an influence upon the race, although 
there is no proof that children resemble their mothers more than they 
resemble their fathers.^ 

In carrying out the comparison of breadths of face it would be better 
to study the cur\'cs of distribution for each year, but the number of 
observations is insufficient for applying this method. As stated before, 



the distribution of measurements is such that the parental types are 
more frequent than the average ; for this reason the latter has no real 
biological significance. It must be considered merely as a com'cnient 
index of the general distribution. 

Among the eastern Ojibwa I was able to make a classification into 
three groups: Indians, three-quarter bloods, and half-bloods. In this 
case (Fig. 6) it will be noticed that the influence of the white admi.\ture 
b very slight in the three-quarter bloods. The maximum fiequenry of 
the breadth of fate remains at ] f,o millimeters, and we obser\e that a 
small increase in frequency takes place at 140 millimeters. 

From the breadth of fare I turn to the consideration of the height 
of face — ^i.e., the distance from the chin to the suture between the nasal 
bones and the frontal bone (Fig. 8). Thb measurement is subject to 
considerable variations, on account of the difficulty of determining the 

'■ This would be expressed now-a-da> s by saving that the Indian type contains 
dominant elements. 
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initial points of the measurement with sufficient accuracy. This ac- 
counts for the irregularity of the curves. It appears clearly that the 
face of the half-blood is shorter than that of the White. I am not able 
to say whether this phenomenon is due to a general shortening, or 
whether the nose, the jaw, or the teeth contribute most to this effect. The 
difference between full-blood and half-blood is much .smaller than in 
the case of the breadth of face. 

The two measurements combined show that the Indian face is con- 
siderably larger than the face of the half-blood, while the latter is in 
turn larger than the face of the White. As the head measurements of 
the tribes which have rontributed to these siatLstic.s prove that there is 
no appreciable difference between thc.se races regarding the size of the 
head, we are led to the conclusion that the Indian face is also relatively 
larger than that of the half-blood and of the White. 



.Another cliaiaetcristic difference between Indians and half-bloods 
will be found bv comparinj* the breadrh of nose of both races. It is 
well known that the nostril of the Indian is round, and that it is bor- 
dered by thick ala-, while the no.stri! of the White is elongated and 
has fine ala*. Unfortunately, there ax no measuieinents of the nose 
of the White available,, but a comparison of the trans^-crsal breadths of 
the nose of Indian and half-blood (Fig. c,) makes it clear at once that 
intermixture has the. effect of making the nastril narrower and the al® 
thinner, thus producing a much narrower no.se. It 
the nose of the half-blood man is not > -der than that of the full-blood 
woman. The three-quarter bloods of the Oijbwa (tig^ lo) are foun 
to take an intermediate position between full-blood.s and half-bloods. 

We will finally consider the. effect of intermixture upon the len^h 
of head from the point between the eyebrows (the glabelk) to the 
occiput among a tribe with a head that is shorter than that of the 
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American White. The Ojibwa has a head which measures about 191 
millimeters, while that of the While measures about 1 95 millimeters. A 
comparison of the three classes ( Fig. 11) shows a gradual increase in 
length from the full-blood, through the three-quarter blood, to the 
half-blood. 



Flu. to. Breadth of nose, eastern Ojibwas. 



We find, therefore, that the laws of heredity in the forms of the head 
and fare are uniform, in so far as inlennedi.atc forms arc produced. 
1 presiinu', hfnvever, that in all the.se cases the midtlle forms are not 
found as frcqncntl) as ftjmis resembling the two paicntal types. 



REVIEW OF PAUL EHRENREICH, 
“ANTHROPOLOUISCHE STUUIKN 
UEBER DIE UREINWOHNER BRASILI ENS," 1897^ 


^ Jl^ 'HE present volume u; of great imporlaiire, not onK on at count 
of the detailed information given in the spetial part f»f the work, 
but also on account t)f a critical examination of the methods of 
somatology. The following lines are inteiuled as a review of this general 
part of the work. 

Dr. Ehrenreith is one of the, few anthropologists who have an ixpial 
command of Sfimaiologit al, cthn<jlogi< al and linguistic methods. His 
crilitisin of moilern somatology is directed mainly again.sl the e.xte.s.sive 
weight given to mea.surements as tonipared to morphological de.«erip- 
tion and to the loose u.se of the terms race and type. 

He wouhl rc.serve the term “rate” for the prinripal divisions of man- 
kind, while he would call the varieties ol these main di\ isions "types.” He 
objects strongly to the applic ation of the term “r.ii e” to closely aiRliated 
varieties whiih diffei in regard to a few mcasuieiiicnts, while their fun- 
damental morphological features are much alike. He justly attributes 
much of the confusion prev.il mg in anthropological literature, to a lack 
of clear distinction between the main groups anil thei'- subthx isions, and 
particularly' to the tendency whuh h.l^ Icveloped in leteiil yeais to con- 
sider a few anthropoinetrical criteria .xS a sullicicnt Ijasis lor the estab- 
lishment of a new race. 

In determining the “rai es,” or the main divi.sion.s of mankind, Ehren- 
rcich demands the lonsidei ation of ihitc jjiincipal phenomena. He 
claims that eaih race is charaitcrized bv siinilaiily of anatomii al tiaits, 
geographical coniimiily of habitat, an i similaiity of the .stria tine of 
the languages spoken by the, people cxm.stituting the r.nce. The first two 
points are well taken. They refer, ol course, to conditions prevailing 
before the modem migrations of races. I doubt, howevt r, if it is admis- 
.siblc to introduec the last point of \iew in the definition of the principal 

' Science, N.S., vol 6 (December 10, 1897), pp. 880-883. 
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divisions of mankind. Ehrenrcich is led to include languages in the 
eharacterization of races by three considerations. He says : ( i ) Every 
race has developed a greater or lesser number of characteristic linguistic 
stocks. (2) These stocks are not found outside the limits of each race, 
excepting a few imtanccs which arc explained by certain peculiar condi- 
tions. (3 ) There arc fundamental diflerences between the structures of 
the languages spoken by the different races, and no connecting links 
between them exist. Based on these arguments he distinguishes six 
race.s, leaving the position of the Papuas and of the black peoples of 
Asia doubtful. 1 will not lay great stress upon the fact that these prin- 
ciples of classification lose their applicability among the last-named 
people, as in their case peculiar conditions prevail. But there arc other 
cases which show that these principles do not help us to establish a 
definite number of races. 'Phe linguistic considerations would make it 
impossible to include the pre-Aryan peoples of Europe and western 
Asia, in what Ehrenrcich terms the Caucasian or Mediterranean race, 
although the anatomical charactcri.'-tics of these peoples are identical 
with thase of the Mediterranean race. On the other hand, the American 
race shows considerable anatomical uniformity jus compaied to other 
races, and, ne\’crthelcss, there is no unity of structure of language jn 
Ehrenreich’s sense of the word. It Is no less possible to imagine a con- 
necting link between the principles of stnicture of the Algonquin and 
Eskimo than between the Eskimo and Ural-Altaic languages. If we, are 
willing to consider American languages as a unit, and include only those 
principles in the general charaiteri/ation of American languages that 
hold good in all of them, there is nothing to prevent us fiom including 
Ural-Altaic languages in the same group. Ehrenrcich agrees in thc.se 
opinions with the views e.xpressed by Brinton in his discussion of the 
characteristics of American languages. (Essays of an Americanist, pp. 
350 etseq.) 

Dr. Ehrcnrcich’s second criticism of modern anthropology is directed 
against the rxcc.s.sive weight given to mea.suremcnts as compared to 
morphological descriptions. He expresses the opinion that the classifica- 
tion according to cephalic indices which has held sway since the days of 
Retzius has greatly hampered the development of somatology and has 
made efforts at classification futile, since these were ba.sed on measure- 
ments, particularly on indices, alone, while they must be based on mor- 
phological descriptions. These latter, he holds, cannot be replaced by 
numerical values. While heartily agreeing with this view, particularly 
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with the objection to the exaggerated value given to the length-breadth 
index of the head, I do not think that Dr. Ehrenrcich’s condemnation 
of anthropometry is quite jastified. He defines the object of somatology 
as the somatic investigation, description, and if possible explanation of 
racial characteristics. With this, I believe, all anthropologists will agree. 
The only question is what methods are bc.st adapted to these ends. A 
broad view of the history of anthropology shows that measurements 
were originally introduced in order to give precision to certain descrip- 
tive features which could not be expressed satisfactorily in words. This 
appears to have been the leading view of Daubenton and Clamper, who 
were the first to introduce measurements in discussions referring to com- 
parative anatomy. The nearer alike the tyTTcs which we compare, the 
mure difficult it is to describe in w'ords their nice distinctions. An- 
thropology was the first branch of descriptive biology to deal with 
closely allied varieties, and for this reason the need of suhstiluring exact 
numerical values for vague descriptions was soone.st felt. Since ztiology, 
more particularly the .stud) of mammals and of bird.s, has begun to 
take into consideration the geographical races of the same species 
we obserx'c the same tendency of adding meiusuremcnts to verbal 
desc riptions. 

In so far as Dr. Ehrcnrcich's c riticism is directed against the substitu- 
tion of measuiemenls for de.M'riptions that they should supplement, ii 
is most timely and ought to be taken to heart bv investigators. The 
terms dolichoceirhalic and brae by cephalic as indic ating two groups of 
head forms determined by measurements have by some investigators 
been raised .almost to the rans of specific characters, aJthough. as Ehi cn- 
reich justly emphasizes — tmd in this he has the support of Sergi, Harri- 
son Allen and others— the samenes.s cn the index does not by any means 
signify sameness of morphological type. He disclainrs the significance of 
these characters when net supported by general morphological agree- 
ment. In all this the author is certainly right. Brrt he o\crlooLs entirely 
the principal and fundamc-ntal value of numeric.*! measures as illustrat- 
ing the range of \ firi.ability of types whi' h cannot be given by any verbal 
descriptiorrs. The type inhabiting a certain region c.'irinot be defined 
satisfactorily by a substitution of descriptive features selected by even 
the clasest observ ation. It is not possible, as Ehrcnreic h says, to represent 
a type by a typic.al individual. The description must include all the 
individuals in order to illustrate the composition of the group that is 
being studied. In order to give an adcqu.ate de.srription it is necessary to 
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illustrate the frequency of different types compoang the group. Whild 
the types found in two adjoining areas may be almost identical their 
distribution may differ. I'he attempts to treat the same subject by 
means of compasite photographs or composite drawings, which from 
a purely theoretical point scjcm very promising, offer .serious practical 
obstacles which make it difficult to use these methods. The variability 
of a type can, therefore, be expressed only by means of carefully selected 
mca.surement.s. Dr. Ehrenrcich states with great clcanicss that none of 
the propo-sed series of measurements are satisfactory, but we must add 
that a way exists of discovering such measurements. This way is shown 
in Profes.sor Karl Pe<ir.son’s admirable investigation on correlations 
which was suggested by G niton’s important work on heredity. By its 
means laws of correlation may be discovered which exprc.ss morpholog- 
ical laws. It seems to me, therefore, that the author’s condemnation of 
anthrojjometrical luethorls for determining geographical varieties Is too 
sw«;eping. 

The .sk(;pticism with which the author regards the results of an- 
rhiopometry leads him also to the conclusion that sameness of type is 
not a sufficient proof of common dcsccmt; that the latter is only proved 
if supported by historical and linguistic evidence. This opinion is op?n 
to .serious objcction.s. It Is certainly true that it is impossible to deter- 
mine by anatomical charactcri.stics alone to what people a single indi- 
vidual lu'longs. But it is perfectly fcMsifde to identify a .series of individ- 
uals belonging to a certain people or district, if the series is MifTicicntly 
large. Dr. IChrenreich, it would .seem, has been misled by the fact that 
all types aie \ariablc and cannot be reprc.sentecl by a single typical 
individual to consider the sc hole task a hopelc'ss one. Even though it is 
not po.ssible tej establish for a peojrle a .single anatomical type to which 
all individuals coiifoun and which is characteristic of that people and 
no other, this does not prove that we cannot trace its genc.sis by meaas 
of a study of the various types constituting the people and their dis- 
tribution among the. people itself and its neighbors. The author ac- 
knowlc-dges this fart to a certain extent, saying : “Whoever tries to rely 
in these investigations on phy.sical characters alone will certainly be led 
astray. A considcTation of the geographical point of view and of his- 
torical evidence will give much greater certainty to his conclusions.” 
Here, as in the discu.s.sion of the races of man, the author .strongly 
empluisizes the gc'ographical point of view, and in this he agrees with 
F. RaUcl. He uiges the neccsidty of coasidering the geographical prob- 
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ability of blood-relationship before generalizing from anatomical sim- 
ilarities. The considerations of this point of view, on wliich the reviewer 
has also repeatedly insisted, will ecrtainly prevent anthropologists from 
forming rash conclusions and propounding extravagant theories. 

But 1 do not believe that the introduction of linguistic considerations 
in the somatological problem will be found to b(‘ of advantage. It is 
true that wherever we find two tribes speaking aillliatcd languages there 
must have existed blood-relationship; but wc have abundant proof 
lowing that by infusion of foreign blood tlie anatomical types have 
changed to such an extent that the original type ha.s been practically 
swamped by the intruders. Such is the case in North .Ameiiea anuing 
the Athapa.scan tribes ol the Southwest, among the widely .srattered 
Shoshonean tribes, and in many other cases. The laws according to 
which anatomical types are prc.seived .in* not the .same as those accord- 
ing to which languagc.s arc preserved, and for this reason we must not 
expect to find the re.sults of cla.ssificalions basc'd on the.se two considera- 
tions to coincide. Dr. Lhrenreich .seems to think that types are ton vari- 
able to give .any satisfactory bjusis for deductions o( this th.iracter. Buti 
notwithstanding the fact that ceit.iin anatomical iVatures are easily 
affected by the influence of emironmc'iu, T c.innot acknowledge that 
any proof of’lhe Iransfotni.ifion of the Imidainental fe.itures of types 
exists. 

In our investigation-s on the eaily histoiy ol in.inkind ihrc-e methods 
are avail.ablc',, e.u h direetc-d to a certain scric's of phe-nomena - phy.sicfd 
type, language, customs. Tho.se are not Inansmittc'd and do not develop 
in the same manner. The one ]KT.sisls when the otlu i ch.ingc s. but ail 
may be made to eontributc to the solution of the general }>roblem. The 
.study of the distribution of language.s permits u.s to make uiecT dnisions 
and to follow historical eh.in,ges in grealer detail than that of the distri- 
bution of phv.sical types. But often the latter give evidence in rcgaid to 
phenomena which cannot be appioachcd by linguistic methods. The dis- 
tribution of the Alpine type of man in lairojic, or that ol the Sonoran 
type in North Ame.rica, may be menl'c ned as inst.mc c's of this kind. It 
would be absurd to state that in lhe.se vases .similarity of type does not 
prove blood-relationship beeause there is no linguisUc evidence to sup- 
port it. On the contrary, the physic.il invc'sfigalion supplies c'videiiec 
that cannot be gained by linguistic facts. The three methods mc-ntionc'd 
above are all equally valuable, but since they do not refer to the same 
classes of facts it must not be expected that they will clear up the same 
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incidents in the early histoiy of mankind, but all may be utilized with 
equal advantage in the study of this subject. 

In regard to the atlinities of the American race to other races Dr. 
Ehrenrcich seems to be inclined to consider it as equally closely related 
to the Asiatic and to the European races. He lays particular .stress upon 
the |)roportions of the body and the form of the hair as distingui.shing 
the Americans from the Asiatics^. In this opinion he agrees to a certain 
extent with Brinttm. It would seem to me that in determining the po.si- 
tion of a race we should l)c guided by the morphology of its most gen- 
eralized forms, namely of women and children. The far-reaching sim- 
ilarity between American and Asiatic, children and women is .striking. 
They have in common the wide an<l rather low nose, the form of the eye 
and of the maxilla. The physiognomic similarity is .so great that it 
would seem to be of greater weight than the variable proportions of the 
body which are much more subject to influences of environment. 



REVIEW OF WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
‘‘THE RAGES OF EUROPE’*^ 


^ i 'HE primary object of iVoft-ssor Ripley's studies is the explanation 
^ of the present distribution of luinian t\pes in liurope. Four factors 
determine the same: heredit\, cnvironini'ut^ chance vaiiation and 
selection. 

It is a difficult task to ascribe to e.icli of these its proper sphcTe of 
influcnci‘ in the development of the human types inliabiting a c onlinent 
whose people have undcTtijone so main chau.ees ot location as those 
of Europe. Professor Ripley agrees with most authois in ri-cojLjni/anp 
three fundaim nlal ty])e.s in Fa i rope : the loiu;-headed, dark Mediter- 
ranean ; the shoit-lieaded, buinet Alpiiu* ; aiul the long-headed, blond 
Teutonic t\pc. 'Fhe author rightly dwells on the fa< \ that, on the whole, 
human type's arc comparatively stable in given areas, and for this n ason 
prefers to giv^e to the tvpes gcogTajihitiil name's 'p. igB). He suggests 
that it would have. bee*n eU'simblc to desigii.ile the npe of northwestcin 
pAirope also by a geogi a jihie al teim — suf.!i as Dernker's “Nordic*’ — 
rather than by a national tc uu Mich as “'Fcuionic,” which he uses 
throughout. Tlie jncvalcnt types of various re'gions hi ev^plains largely 
SIS due to mixtures of these fundame'iita! tvpes, and as modifications due 
to omdronment, chance, variation and s^.Ieetion. 

I'he multiplicity of tht'sc causes and oiii lack of knowledge of the 
mode of their action make all torulusions based on them v'ciy eloubt- 
ful. The causes may be c ombinc'd in vaiious rianners to explain a given 
phenomenon. The lemer stature of mountaineers i.. explained liy less 
favorable influence of the highest region . u«l said to be counterbalanced 
by its sclcrtwe influence, which eliminates the less vigoreMi'-' ele'ineiits of 
the population. When tlic e^ibseure effe'cts of sf)e‘ial or geographical 
environments arc insiiflicicnt to explain existing conditions, liere'dity 
as cxpressexl by mixture, and seleclion or chance vaiiation, enter as 
' Science, N S., vol. lo (September i, 1899), PP- 292-296- 
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convenient factors which enable us to find a plausible explanation. The 
ease with which the extremely complex phenomena can be explained 
by various combinations of these causes seems to me a reason of weak- 
ness of the conclusions set forth by Professor Ripley. Our ignorance of 
the conditions which influence modification of inherited form suggest 
that before accepting a given theory we should seek for hi.storical cor- 
roboration of the same. This has been given in a few cases, as in the 
discu.ssion of the types of Britanny (p. loi) ; but suflicient historical 
and archaeological evidence is not av.iilablc'. or has not been given to 
raise many conclu.sions beyond .serious doubt. It would seem that com- 
binations of causes such as are brought f<jrward to explain the condi- 
tions in Burgundy (p. 144) are .so uncertain that they cannot be 
coasidered more than a very ri-sky h\ pcjthcsis. Tlie uncertainty of this 
method is also well illuslrated in the discu.s.sion of the charattciistics of 
the types of the Alps. The author is led to explain in many jrhu cs the 
permanence of the Mpine types by the remoteness and unattrar tiveness 
of Alpine valleys, while in others tJie high variability of the Al[>ine 
population is explained b\ the as.sumption that the \ .dleys contain the 
“ethnological sweepings of the plains” (p. 106). Historical evidcTUT is 
just as much nece-ssary in the .study of phy.sical types as it is in that*of 
geographical name's, which are very liable to had to erioneous results, 
unless studied in their oldest accessible forms. Only when our knowl- 
edge of the. cau.ses influencing human ivpcs is nun h more ejefinite than 
it is now may we hope to n'con.struc't the details of their hisfon.^ without 
the c'orroboration of historical evidence. Many of the explanations con- 
tained in the book are certainly plausible, and add nunh t(< its attrac- 
tiveness; blit I .should be inclinc-d to emf)hasi/,e the elements of uncer- 
tainty much more than the author does. 

On the whole. Professor Ripley considers economic attrai tivene.ss as 
one ol the principal causes that regulate the distriVuitioii of types. 
Aceording to his theory the fertile pl.iins were always subjec t to foreign 
invasion, while the less fertile hills contain the most ancient type's. While 
in historic limes, when population had reathed a consideiable, density, 
this cause must have, bei'u very effective, we, niay doubt if it acted in 
the .same manner in early times, when the continent w.us .sparsely settled, 
when agriculture w'as not the only means of sulwistence and when dense 
forests and swamps, cHflicult of acec.s.s, or stei)pc.s that arc now fertile 
covered the plains. The author calls attention to the fact that the inva- 
sion of the Alpine type c.mnot be explained in this manner. 
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I feel least in accord with Professor Ripley’s ready resort to mixture 
as an explanation of peculiarities of type. This view is clascly connected 
with the interpret ation of what constitutes a type or a race. I do not 
think the term “Races of Europe” a fortunate one, but, with Gcrland 
and Ehrcnreich, I am inclined to reserve the term for the largest divi- 
sions of mankind. The differences between the three European types 
are certainly not equal in value to the differences between Europeans, 
Africans and Mongols; but tliey arc subordinate to these. The term 
“type” appears most appropriate for the subdivisions of each race. 

It would seem that if the author had given us in his work not only 
an analysis of what diffei entiates the various types of Europe, but also 
a de.scription of what is common to th«-ni - a .subject that would seem 
eminuitly proper in a discussion of European man —his views might 
have been .somewhat modified. The import.int anatomical characteris- 
tics of the race as a whole ha\ e found no place in his work ; in the chap- 
ter on European origins (pp. 457 ct scq.), in which he deals with the 
gcner.d question of rare, only the anthropometric evichmee and pigmen- 
tation arc treated. C!ou.sidcring the most gcnei ili/ed form of the Euro- 
pean race as it re\’eals itself in the cliild, we .should be inclined to consider 
it a highly specialized form of the Mongoloid type frc.in which it departs 
principally, by the pec uliar development of the nose .and adjoining parts 
of the face and by a general clcciea.se; of pigment. ition. On account of 
the hieh degiee of \ .inability ; of the originally limited distribution of 
this l\[>e, and of the apjiaient tendency of hybrids v\ith other races to 
revert to the other parental nire rather tlian to the European race, I 
sliould be inclined to consider the European one of the latest human 
type.s. In early limes this race was probably slightly specialized in a 
number of aieas, t;aih area exhibiting a c'oasidcrable degree, of v.ari- 
ability. I’he loss of pigmentation, and cluingo in facial form, were 
not equ.illy pronounced evciywhere, .so iliat one region would be darker 
colored 01 broader faced than another, althougli not by any means 
unifoim in itself. For this rca.son the oc currcnce of iilcmds or of marrow- 
faced and elongated heads in an otheiwi * d.irk, broad-faced and short- 
haired rc'gion does not nec e.ssarily prove mixture. At present we have 
no means of telling how stable these type.s had become before the 
ext(‘n.sive mixture which certainly ha.s taken place throughout Europe. 
For this rea.son it seems a vain endeavor to seek for individuals repre- 
senting the “pure type,” even if there had been no mixture. In his dis- 
cussion of the “Three European Races” (Chap. VI) Professor Ripley 
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acknowledges the variability without, however, discovering that it 
makes conclusions as to mixture exceedingly doubtful, except in very 
pronounced cases. 

It docs not seem to me ju.stifiable to consider all the individuals that 
are short-iieadcd and brunet, although living in an area which, on the 
average, is long-headed and blond, as belonging to the Alpine type, 
and to expl.iin their presence as due to mixture between the two types. 
They may .simply represent the remoter variations fiom the long-headed 
blond type. This qiie.sii(jii has a most important beating upon the 
explanation of fads of .social selection fpp. 537 ct by the assump- 
tion of diflerent tendein.ics in the two types. 

The problem can haidly be .solved .satisfactorily until we have ac- 
quired a much better knowledge than we item' i)os.scss of the variabilities 
of the vat ions t\pes and of the degrees of correlation bctwc;en the fea- 
ture’s that ch.'iraclerizc’ c'ac h type. This information is not yet available. 
No method has yet hern det'ised for lucasuring the variability of pig- 
mentation. 'I'he niilitarv sele< tion, which vitiates so many anthropomet- 
ric result.s, unfottiinately often obscure.s the actual variability entirely. 
l’hu.s all cuives of stature in Livi’.s great work on Italy arc a.symmetrical 
on account of the elimination of all individuals below 155 cm. nnd4hc 
decreasing iVeciueney of rejection coricdated with increasing stature. 
This .selec tion increases all the averages, and le.ssens the variabilities the 
more, the .shorter the average of the t) pe. Nc'ither is it quite safe to take 
the irrc?gulaiities of cuives of distribution as evideni'e of mixture, unless 
they are subjc'c ted to a very caceful anal\.sis. 

The author consideis as the mast valuable anthropometric charac- 
teristic the form of the head as expres.secl by the eephalic index, and 
depiccatcs tlie value of facial pioportions and of absolute mea.siirc- 
ments. We cannot cpiite agree with this view. The cephalic index is 
olten a mast valuabh' mean.^ of distinguishing the types compccring a 
race, but not by any means the. only one. Out selei tion of characteristic 
mca.stnements must alwavs be guided by existing dillcicmies, whatever 
the.se may be. 'I’wo typos may have the same cephalic, index and still 
differ in the gcncTal form of the .skull and of the fare to .such a dc'grce a.s 
to rcxpiire sepaiate, treatment. Neither must we disregard the absolute 
vahie.s of ihe diameters of the head. The great length of the Negro 
cranium as compared to its small capacity has .i meaning quite different 
from the same length of the European cranium of huge c;apac,ity. For 
this reason wc cannot arcept the daring map of the distribution of the 
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cephalic index the world over (p. 42) as signifying any racial relation- 
ships. Cephalic index alone cannot be considered a primary principle 
of classification. 

Neither are cephalic index and pigmentation alone a sufficiently 
broad basis for the characterization of racial tvpes. The consideration 
of these two features leads the author to designate the European race 
as intermediate between the African and Asiatic races, without con- 
sidering the objections to this theory which are founded in tlic form of 
the face, the size and form of the bi.iin, the, pioportions of the extremi- 
ties. Neither do we feel it safe to explain the line, wa\'y hair of the 
European as due to a mixture between the frizzly African and the 
straight Asiatic hair. 

We most heartily coiKur with the author's emphatic demand for 
treating physical, ethnographical, juid linguistic methods .separately. 
The misconception of what conslitutes a racial tvpc, a cultural group, 
and a linguistic stock has caused a vast amount of futile speculation. 
'J'hc three methods may bo used, each in its pailicular domain, for re- 
constructing part of the history of mankind, and each may be u.sed, tf) 
a limited extent, as a check on the two other.s. When two groups of 
people sjreak closely rclalcd language's the irricrcnc e may be drawn that 
they are in part related in blooil, although the .strain of common blood 
may be .so slight as to escape anthropornc trical me thods entirely. Cul- 
tural similarity is no proof of blood-relaliouship, since lullure may be 
ca.sily dlsseminatc'd arnorrg tribes of dilfercnt de.sc(.rii. 



REVIEW OF ROLAND B. DIXON, 
“THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN”‘ 


TOURING the lai>t quarter of a century, partiruiarly since the devel- 
opment of studies on heredity, the attempts to unravel tlie history 
of human types have been based more and more on the investigation of 
morpholofpt al forms. 'J’he, more mechanie,al rlassifirations at cording 
to metrical leatures whith dominated anthropological inquiry duTing 
the end of tlic past century do not play a < important a part as th(“y used 
to do. An excellent instance of this kind is the detailed investigation of 
the history of the Mclane.sian-Au'>tralian type ghen by S.ira.sin in his 
study of New Caledtmia." 'Fhc .same tendencies manilest themselves in 
the .study of the ancient remains of man, particularly oi those belonging 
to the paleolithic period. It is lecogniml more and more dearly ij^at 
metrical values must be itmsidered merely as a incaas ot a cjuanlilative 
statement ol dc.st ripti\’e features. 

Profcs.sor Dixon’s attempt to uma' t l the raci.d histtwy of man runs 
counter to this whole development. His book is ba.s(;d on the thesis that 
three measurements of the head - -length, breatlth and height — and two 
measurements of the ijo.se height and breadth — h.i\e remained stable 
since paleolithic timt's. The second lnpotlu>is on which his analysis is 
based is the assumption that all thasc human types whith aie ihararter- 
ized by the extreme forms of the length-breadth and length-height index 
of the head anti the height-brt'adth index of the nose are. primary forms 
and that all inter mctliate forms are due to intermixture between the.se 
primary forms. In this way he, obtains nccexsaiily eight fundamental 
races. rcpre.senling the eight possible combinations of three independent 
features. 

From a biological point <if \ icw it is dinicult to .see how these two fun- 
damental hypothese.s could be maintained. First ot all, w’c have no 

^ Sfifnfe, N.S„ vol. 57 (May 18, 1923), pp. 387-590. 

Fitly Sarnsiii, Anthioftolojiic dei Afi^u^C'alrdonif'i uvd I^oyaliy-InivIaii^T (Ber- 
lin, 1916-1922). 
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evidence that human types may be considered as absolutely stable. It 
is true that not all types ot organisms react equally energetically to en- 
vironmental influencc.s, but there is no evidence that would permit us 
to assume that man is absolutely resistant to them. We have the best 
possible c'videnre that the size of the body and proportions of the limbs 
arc strongly influenced by environment and, so far as I can sec, no ob- 
servations have been made that would contradict my owji observations 
on the changes of head and face form of immigrants in the Ignited 
States and of the descendants of Spaniards living in Puerto Rico. The 
proof may not have been given that the dilFcrences between town pop- 
ulation and country population observed in Europe is due to direct 
environmental influences, but even if we as!»ume with Ammon ’ that 
it is due to .selection, it would .«how that the constitution of a group of 
people may be mateiially changed. 

The strongest argument in fa\or of the plasticity of .skeletal form is 
shewn in nbser^'ati«lns of domesticated anim.ils. (Ih.mges in head form 
and in size ol the skull have bc^en noted not only in many domesti- 
cated animals, but also among animals born in captbily. DilTcrence.s 
have been ob.scivcd between wild lions and Hons born ii\ /oologieal parks 
and bc'tween wild rats and rats raised m cage’s. Attc’ntion has been 
called In Kduaid Hahn and b\ the writer to the fact th.it men must be 
eonsiderc'd a clome^ticated form and this the.sls has bc’cn most fully 
worked out by l.ugen Fischer and recentlv by Bcrthold Klatt.“ With 
these obsc’rvations in mind, the thesis of the ahsolute stability of human 
forms Irom paleolithic limes to the present would require proof before 
it could be. ac c c’pted. This vie' . is practic alK it restatement of the thesis 
of J. Kollmann, who considered the modern human rypes as “D-auer- 
fonnen.” 

In order to maintain the second h;pothe.sl;, Piofes.sor Dixon h.is 
assumed (p. 17 j that the three features which he discusses arc not 
subject to Mcndcli.in inheritance. W'liilc we do not know in detail how 
the three features arc inherited, there is fairl) conclusive evidence that 
there is a tendency towards rc\'ersiou to parental types. A .study of the 
data collected by Walter Scheidt ^ shows ihat the formation of middle 
types as a result of cnissings is not probable. 

It would seem to the reviewer that an attempt to establish the cx- 

^ O. Ammon, derBadene* (Jfna. iStrp'i 

“ "‘Mriidi'lisnius, Domcstikation und KranioloRk-/’ Arrhiv fur Anthjopologie, 
vol. 18 ( 1921), p. 225. 

^ Famiiienkunfle (Munich, 1923) ^ PP* 73-i^9' 
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tremcs of a variablr serit-s ns fundamental types is based on a miscon- 
ception of the. meaning of variability. We know from the studies of 
inbreeding cairicd out by Miss King ’ on rats and by Johannsen® on 
beans that even iu extreme rasi's of long continued inbreeding there will 
always remain a consiilei able amount of variability. This is not surpris- 
ing, coasidcring the complexity of the organism and the many ways in 
which it is subject to formative influences which can never be fully 
controlled. We an* fairly familiar with the variability of the two head 
indices and of the nasal index. If wc a.s.sume for a moment that wc have 
a human type which, iu regard to the three classes established by Profes- 
sor Dixon, ociupies exat tly a middle position and if we as.sunic further- 
more the vari.ibility in this gioup to be equal to one-half of the space 
occupied a<'C(jrding to his definition by the middle group and if, 
furthermore, we disregaid the cfirrelations between the various meas- 
urements, we should find that iu a group of this kind all the extreme 
groups would be repn.senti'd by 0.3 per (cnt of the whole series; all 
the group.s containing two I'xtieme foiins an<l one middle, foiin would 
be represent’d by i.d per cent ; those reprsenting one extreme and two 
middle forms each by y.() per cent and tho.se 1 epre.scnting three middle 
forms by afl.y percent. As :i matter of fact, the vari.tbility here axsumed 
for the three ratios considered by Pr«5fe.s,snr Dixon is lower than the nor- 
mal variability that oc cur.s in any given type and wc would have to say, 
therefore, that in a group of people of this kind .dl the extreme, forims 
would be rejnesentc d. Professor Di.xon would go on to say that all 
the middle forms are mixed and he w'ould thus obtain la.f, per cent 
for each one of his primary t> pes as the .mcestrv of the group. The 
assumption that the’ vari.djility of a .sc'ries of this kind is due to mi.xture 
is entirely arbitrary. In .short, the proof is not given that the extreme 
fonas are actually fundamental forms. On the contrary w’C should 
ratlic'r be inclined tej a.ssumc that the c-xtieme forms are due to certain 
exeeRsh-e c-nnclitions that determine the partieular form of the individual 
in question. 

It seem.s, therefore, that the theoretical basis of the whole inve.stiga- 
tion wrnrlcl recpiiie proof of the two fundamental hypothc-scs and this 
the author f.iils ter give, arid it is my' bc’licf that it cannot possibly be 
given. 

It is, of c (jur.se, tnre that the human races have intermarried to such 

’ Studies on Inhieedinp, ( Ptiitadrlphia, 1919I. 

^ W loliatitiscn, F.Umtnte der cxnklcn Eiblti hkrilslehre (Jena, iQog). 
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an extent that the attempt lo find a pure race anywhere is futile. Not- 
withstanding this fact, v-e ought not to overlook the similarity of the 
phenomenon to the analogous variability of plants and animals which 
occur over extended areas. Exactly the same method might be applied 
to forms of bears or lo forms ol mice. Here also extreme forms might 
be established and all the intermediate forms might then be explained 
as due lo mixture. This simplification of the problem would, however, 
hardly appear justifiable because here, also, the dogmatic assumption 
would be made that the forms are permanent and not in any way sub- 
ject to environmental influences. 

The difficulties of these hypotheses made by the author appe.ar very 
clearly when he compaics lii.s fundamental tyjjcs as occurring in differ- 
ent parts of the world. As might be expected he docs not find any kind 
of correlation between the ratios which he .%tudies and other anatomical 
traits, such as pigmentation, hair form and so on. It is quite obvioas that 
when we compare long-headoil, high-headed, flat-nosed individuals liv- 
ing in the Alps of Europe with similarlv propoilioned individuals from 
Australia and West Africa, theie must be serious differences in regard 
to other traits. Because l*i(jfe,ssor Dixon as'iunies that these three values 
arc fundamental, he is compelled lo ix.s.sume that none of the otner traits 
arc permanent and are all subject to change. No attempt it made to 
prove this ccmclusion, which is merely an inference drawn from the 
assumed pennauence of tlu' given traits. Jt is, of course, true that there 
is a possibility that features like kinky hair may have developed inde- 
pendently in different iaee.s, .as S.inusin .as.sumc.s, but this a.ssumption 
does not overcome the objections based on the failure to consider any 
other bodily features. 

On account of our fundamental disagreement with the general posi- 
tion of the author it docs n<‘t seem advantageous to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the distribnlioii of the v.irious types which is given in a 
number of map.s. It must be undei stood, ol (our.se, that the maps are 
analogous in character to the usual maps showing the distribution of, 
for instance, slioit .statures and tall .stat io's, or low cephalic index and 
high cephalic index and that all of these arc only fragmentary reproduc- 
tions, because the plotted values* depend upon two fat tors, the average 
and the variability of the mea.suremcnts. The author’s maps ought to 
be labeled as expres.sing approximately the frequenc) of occurrence of 
certain combinations of features. The maps certainly do not prove that 
these are fundamental races. 
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It is quite impossible to check up the data contained in the book be- 
cause the general tables arc not given. This is obviously impossible in 
a book which evidently is intended to appeal not only to the .specialist 
but also to the general reader, but furthermore, the summary tables 
g[iven on page aa and those contained in the condusion do not agree 
and the numbers arc so small that any general inferences drawn from 
them seem rather risky. 

In the final chapter Professor Dixon trie.s to prove that those groups 
which agree in regard to the selected ratios also agree in regard to other 
metric features. He uses for this purpose a scries of fourteen measure- 
ments, eight of which arc the length, breadth and height of the head 
and length and breadth of nose and the three ratios on which his whole 
system is built up. He tries to show that the si.x remainuig measurements 
agree. One of these is the breadth-height index which is derived from 
the same material as the length-breadth and length-height indices. The 
others and the bizygomatic diameter, two facial indices, the gnathic 
index and the capacity of the skull. It is not surprising that the meas- 
urements on which his classification is based should agree fairly w'cll. 
However, in my judgment, the rc.st do not show any satisfactoiv agr('e- 
ment, particularly considering the small number of individurds upon 
which the compari.sons arc based. 

A word should be said also in regard to Professor Dixon’s giMieial 
attitude towards the question of the relation between racial ability and 
anatomical form. In one place he expresses hiinsell as quite com hie ed 
that achievement proves hereditary ability (p. 518). I cannot consiiler 
this argument conclusive. If it were valid, then at diflcient ])erio(ls 
it would justify entirely different views. It is not very long sinie Russia 
would have seemed in cultural achievcinenl very much inferior to wi-st- 
em Europe. The conclusion as to racial inferi'irily Is in this case con- 
tradicted hy the con.siderable number of eminent scienti.sts and artists 
produced by Russia since .social condition.s have changed. 1 f the ancient 
Greeks or still earlier the Egyptians or Cliinese had u.sed the same argu- 
ment, they would have cla.ssificd the northern Europeans as belonging 
to an inferior race, incapable of ever attaining cultural eminence. The 
proof of racial superiority certainly has to be based on other evidence. 
It is curious to note that when it suits the author’.s emotional attitude 
he changes his argument completely and indulges in flings at the as- 
sumed claim of racial pre-eminence on the part of the Germans — an 
attitude which hardly helps to make convincing a treatise that attempts 
to be scientific. 



SOME RECENT CRITICISMS OF PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY ‘ 


URING ret’cnt years a number of severe attacks against the mcth> 
ods of physical anthropology ha\e been made, whirh arc directed 
mainly against two points^ ~ ( > ) possibility of classifying mankind 
according to anatomical characteristics, and (2) the practicability of 
description of t\pe.s by means of measurements. 

Before \ve attempt to icpK to these c riticisms, it may be well to make 
a few brief remarLs on the development of the methods of physical 
anthropoU)g\ . The li\ ing representatives of the various races of man 
were originally described acr'oiding to their gtneral appearance- -the 
<olor of the .skin, the form and color of the hair, the form of the face, 
etc. I.atrT this geriiTal de.sfription was .supplemented by the study of 
the.skeletcmsof variou.e race.s, and a number of apparently' characteristic 
diircreiK cs rvcic noted CJne of the principal rea.'Ons that led to a more 
detailed study ol the skrlclrjn and to a tendency to liy the greatest strc.ss 
nf)on cliai.icteiistics of the skeleton, was the ea.se with which material 
of this kind could be obtainerl Visitors to distant countries arc likely 
to bring home skr-letons and parts trf .skeleton.^, while not much oppor- 
iiinity is gi\eu for a thorough examination of a considerable number 
of indi\iduals of foreign races. I’hc (hfliriiUy of obtaining material 
relating ter the analoinv of the soft parts of the body has had the efle.ct 
that this portion of the dcsciiptioir of the anatomy of man has received 
very slight altimlion. In comparatively few rascf: have we had oppor- 
trrnity to make a thorough study of the. characteristics of the soft parts 
of the body of individuals belonging to fi>“cign rates. The desire to find 
good .specific charac ters in the skeleton has also been stimulated by the 
ncce.ssity of stirdyrrrg extinct races. The conditions hr the.se c.ases arc 
the sanre a.s tho.se foirnd in paleontologiral .studies, where the osseous 
remains alone of extinct species arc available. Researches into the 
earliest history of man must be based on studies of the, skeleton. 

Ameiicttn Anlkropologtst, N.S , vol. i (January, 1899). 
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Studies of the human skeleton had not been carried very far when it 
was found to be not quite easy to determine racial characteristics with 
sufficient accuracy by mere verbal description. This led to the introduc- 
tion of measurements a.s a substitute for verbal description. With the 
increase of the material, the necessity of accurate description became 
more and more apparent, because intermediate linLs between existing 
forms were f«)und with increa-ring frequency. These conciitions have led 
to a most extensive application of the; metric method in the study of 
the human skeleton and also in tlie study of the external form of the 
living. 

The results of the minute studies that have been carried on in this 
manner appear discouraging to many students, because wc have not 
been able to find any criterion by whic h an individual skeleton of any- 
one race can be distinguished with certainty' from a skeleton belonging 
to another race, except in a V(-ry general way'. A typical full-blood Negro 
may be distinguished from a White man, and an Indian of riorida from 
an Rskimo; but it w’oulcl be diflieult to distinguish the skeleton of a 
Chinaman from that of certain North American Indians. 

This lack of definite, indi\'iclual desc-riptivc featun-s has led many 
investigators to conclude that the method is at fault, and that the skele- 
ton cannot be used as a salisfai tory basis for a <-las.sification of mankind. 
This view has been strengthened by the belief, frequentlv expressed, 
that the characteristic features of e.u-h race aie not .stable, but that 
they are innuenced to a great extent by cnx'ironinont, geographical as 
well as social. 

It seems to me that these views ate not borne out by the observations 
that arc available. 'I'lie fit-st objection, which is based on the lack of 
typical characteristics in the indbidual, does not take into eonsidcralion 
the fact that anthropological study is not a study of indi\-iduals, but of 
local or social varieties. While it may be impos-rible to claSvsify any one 
individual satisfactorily, any local group existing at a certain given 
period can clearly be charactcii/rd by the distribution of forms 
occurring in that group. I do m>t hesitate to say that, provided we had 
satisfactory statistics of the distribution of human forms over the whole 
globe, an exhaustive description of the physical characteristics of any 
group of individuals belonging to one locality would enable us to 
identify the same without anv tlilficulty. This clearly emphasizes the 
fact that anthropological classification must be considered as a .statistical 
study of local or social varieties. But it will be asked, How docs this help 
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in classifying individual forms? The problem must be considered in the 
following way : 

Each social unit consists of a sciies of individuals whose bodily 
forms depend on their ancestry and on their environment. If the 
opinion of tlie ciitics of physical anthropology regarding the predomi- 
nant effect of environment is correct, then we cannot hope to make any 
discoveries as to ancestry of local or social groups by means of anatom- 
ical investigations. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that heredity 
is the predominant factor, then the prospects of important discoveries 
bearing on the early history ol mankind are very bright indeed. It .seems 
to the writer that a biological consideration makes it very pr«>bable that 
the influence of heredity should prevail, and thus far he has failed to 
find conclusive ])roof to the eontraiy’. 

The critics of the method of physic,!! anthropology will of course 
concede that a Negro child must be a Negro, aiid that an Indian child 
must be an Indian. Their ciilitbm is direc ted against the permanence 
of types within the race; lor instance, against the permanence of .short 
or tall .statin es, or against the perm.meiuc of forms of the head. It must 
be conceded that muscular de\elopment may exert .m important in- 
fliienie on the form of hom’s, but it docs not .seem likely th.it it can 
bring about an entire ih.uige ol lorm. The insullii iency of the influence 
of environment appears in cases where populations of quite distinct 
types inhabit the same area and live under identical conilitions. Such 
is the case on the North P.icific coast of our continent ; such was the 
case in successiw populations of .southern California and of Utah. 

While this m.iy be considered good evidence in favor of the theory 
of predrrminaiK’c ol the effect of heredity, the actual proof mast be 
looked for in comparisons between pai ent and off.spring. If it can be 
.shown that there is a strong ttndency on the part of the offspring to 
resemble the parent, wc must a.s.sumc th.at the I'fferl of heredity is 
stronger than that of environment, 'fhe method of this invc.stigation 
has been developed by Francis Galton and Karl Pearson, who have 
given us the means of mefasiuing the dc}, iee. of .similarity between parent 
and child. When'ver this mt'thod has been applied, it has been shown 
that the effect of heredity is the strongest factor in determining the 
form of the descendant. It is true that thus far this method has not 
been applied to series of generations, and under conditions in which a 
considerable change of environment has t<iken place, and we look for- 
ward to a definite solution ol the problem of the effect of heredity and 
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of environment through the application of this method. In the study 
of past generations we cannot, on the whole, compare directly parent 
and offspring, but we have to confine ourselves to a conipaiison be- 
tween the occurrence of types during successive periods. The best avail- 
able evidence on this subject is found in the populations of Europe. It 
does not seem likely that the pre.scnt distribution of t>'pes in Europe can 
be explained in any other way than by the assumption that heredity 
had a predominant influence. Much has been made of the apparent 
change of type that takes place in the cities of Europe in order to show 
that natural selection may have played an important part in making 
certain types of man predominant in one region or another. Ammon 
has shown that the city poptdation of southwestern Germaxiv is more 
short-headed than the country population, and concludes that this is 
due to natural selection. All the phenomena of this charai ter that ha\e 
been described can be explained satisfactorily by the assumption that 
the city population is more mixed than the country- pojmlation. This 
point has been brought out most clearly by lavi’s investigatirjns in Italv. 
He has proved that in regions where long-headed hrnns prevail in 
the country, in the city the population is mor»‘ shoil-lu'aded ; while in 
regions in the country in which short-headed forms prewiil, in the ci^y 
the population is more long-headed. 

Under present conditions, it seems best not to start the study of th<- 
anatomical charactcristirs of man from far-reaching assumptions in 
regard to the question of the effect of heredity and environment, but 
first of all to ascertain the distribution of types of m.in. I'his is a 
definite problem that requires treatment and investigation just as muc h 
as the study of languages or the study f)f the customs of various tribes. 
At the prerrent time we are far from being familiar w’ilh the di.stribufion 
of types on the various continents. No matter what the ultimate oc- 
planation of the distribution ol types may be, we cannot evade the tusk 
of investigating their present distribution and of seeking for the explana- 
tion of the rea.sons for .such distribution. 

Before entering into this subject more firlly, it may Vre well to take 
up the second criticism of the method of physical anthropology, which 
has been made with increasing frequency of late years. A number of 
investigators object to the metric method of anthropology, and desire 
to bring about a substitirtion of description for measurements. This 
proportion Is ba.sed on a mlsundenstanding of the function ol mea.sure- 
ments. The necessity of making measurements developed when it was 
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found that the local varieties of mankind were very much alike — so 
much so that a verbal description failed to make their characteristics 
sulTicicntly dear. The process by means of which measurements have 
been selected has been a purely empirical one. It has been found that 
certain measurements differ considerably in various races, and are for 
this reason good classificatory criteria. The function of measurements 
is therefore solely that of giving greater accuracy to the vague verbal 
description. It is true that in the cour.se of time a tendency has devel- 
oped of considering as the .sole available criteria of race the measure- 
ments which by e.'vpcriencc ha\'c been found to be useful. This is true 
particularly of the so-called cephalic inde.\ ; that is, the ratio of width 
to length ol he.id. There are anthrcrpologisls who have subordinated 
ever\ thing else to the study of the cephalic index, leaving out of con- 
sideiation altogether the forms of the skull and of the skeleton as cx- 
pre.s.sed by their metric relations or as expressed by nicaas of drawings or 
diagram.'.. It has frequently been pointed out that the same cephalic 
index may belong to forms that anatomically cannot be considered as 
equivalent. We find, for in.stance, that the same cephalic index belongs 
to the Eskimo, to tlie prehi.st(jri<’ inhabitant of .southern (lalifornia, and 
to the. Negro. Still these three t\pc.s must be considered as funda- 
inciitall) different. Anthropcrlogisls who limit their work to the me- 
chanic al application of menstireinents, particularly of single measurc- 
inem.s, and who try to trace the relationships of races by such means, 
do not a])pl\ the m«‘tric method in a correct way. It must be borne in 
mind that measurements seive the purpo.se only of sharper definition 
of < ertain peculiarities, and tJiat a selection of inejisiiremeiiLs must be 
adapled to tin- purpo'c in view. I believe the tcndeiu'y of developing 
a ta.st-iron .s)stem of measurements, to be applied to all problems of 
physical anthropology, is a movement in the wrong direction. Mca.surc- 
mcnls must be .selected in accordance with the problem that we are 
trv ing t(j investigate. 'J'he ratio of length and breadth of head may be a 
very de-sirabJe measurement in one case, whih; in another ease it may 
be of no v alue whatev er. Measurement'’ rhould always have a biological 
significance. As .s(>on as they lose their .significance they lose also their 
descriptive value. 

The great value of tire measttrcmrnl lies in the fact that it gives as 
the means of a comprehensive dc.stription of the varieties contained in a 
geographic or social group. \ table that informs us of the frequency 
of various forms as cxpres.sed by measurements that occtir in a group 
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gives us a comprehensive view of the variability of the group that we 
are studying. Wc can then investigate the distribution of forms accord* 
ing to statistical methods ; we can determine the prevalent type and the 
character of its variation. The application of rigid statistical methods 
gives us an excellent means of determining the homogeneity and the 
permanence of the type that is being studied. If a group of individuals 
who present a homogeneous type is not .subject to changes, we must 
expert to find the types arranged according to the law of probabilities ; 
that is to say, the avciage type will be the most frequent one, and posi- 
tive and negative variations will be of equal frequency. If, on the other 
hand, the homogeneous type Is undergoing changes, the .'lymmrlry of 
arrangement will Ire disturbed, and if the type is heterogeneous we 
must expect irregularities in the whole dLstribution. Investigations of 
this character require the measurement of very extensive s<'ric.s of indi- 
viduals in order to c.stablish the results in a satisfac tory manner. But the 
character of the distributions that may thus be obtained will furnish 
material for deciding a number of the most fundamental questions of 
physical anthropcilogy. 

I msiy now revert to the qut*stiou prc\’i(uj.sly under discussion. 1 
have tried to shf)w that the metric method may furnish us inatcyal 
proving the homogeneity oi heterogeneity of groups of certain indi- 
viduals. This test has been applied to a nuiubiT of cases. I have ex- 
amined from this point of view the Not ih Amerit an half-bloods, that i.s, 
individuals of mixed Indian and White de.soent. 1 have shown that the 
transverse development of the face, whic h is the most di.stinctive differ- 
ence between Iiulian and White, shows a tendency in the mixed raee to 
revert to cither of the parental laces, .md that there Ls no tendency 
towaril the development of an intermediate form. Bertillon has shown 
similar irregularities to exi.st in France. On the oth<'r hand, extensive 
series of measurements <if enlisted .soldiers of I taly sh<iw in many parts 
of the. kingdom a comparatively homogeneou.s series. Hand in hand 
with this phenomenon go remarkable dilfercuces of variability. In 
places where we have reason to believe that di.stinct types have inter- 
mingled, wc find a great inirea.se in variability, while in regions occu- 
pied by homogeneous populations the vai lability .sceim to decrease. 
Thest* facts are strong arguments for the a.ssumption of a great per- 
manence f)f human t\pe.s. It is ncce.sbary that the analysis of distribu- 
tions of measurements be carried murh further than it has proceeded up 
to the present time; this done, I believe we .shall obtain a means of 
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determining with considerable accuracy the blood-relationships of the 
geographical varieties of man. 

I wish to say a word here in regard to the question of the relation- 
ship between the earliest prehistoric races and the present races. In so 
far as the reconstruction of the characteristics of pichistoric races can 
be based on extensive material, there will be a certain justification for a 
reconstruction of the soft parts, if a detailed comparison of the ostco- 
logical remains of prehistoric types and of present types proves them 
to be conformable. Where, howe\’er, the siniilaritv is based on a few 
isolated specimens, no such rccon.struction is admissible, berause the 
attempt presupposes the identity of the. prehistoric race with the present. 
Since remaiiLs of the earliest man ar<‘ very few in number, it is hardly 
possible, to gain an adequate idea of what the charactcristies of the .soft 
parts of his body may have been except in so far as the forms of muscular 
attachments allow us to infer the si/i and form of mu.scles. 

When we base our t onchi.sioiLs on the considerations presented in 
this paper, we mu.st believe that the j>roblem ol physical anthropology 
is as definite as that of otlier branches ol anthropology. It is the deter- 
mination and explanation of the occurrence of different types of man in 
different countries. The fait tliat individuals cannot Ire ilassified as 
belonging to a rertain Upe .shows that physical anthropology cannot 
possilrly' h'ad to a classifie.ition of mankind as detailed as does the classi- 
fii ation ba.sed on language. 'I’he ‘•tatbtical .study of types will, Jiov.ever, 
lead to an understanding ol the blood-rclaliouship between different 
types. It will eonscquenlly be .a means of i ei onstructiug the history of 
the mixture of human types, fi is probable that it will lead also to the 
cstabli.shnunt of a number of good types whi< h ha^'c remained perma- 
nent through long periods. It will be .sen: that that part of human his- 
tory which manifests itself m the phenomena that are the. .subject of 
physical anthrojjology Ls by no inearLs identical with that part of history 
w’hich inanife.sls itself in the phenomena of ethnologv and of language. 
Therefore we must not expect that classilic.ition.s obtained by means of 
these throe methods will be in any way i.l' iitical. Neithc-r is it a proof 
of the incorrectness of the physical method if the limits of its types over- 
lap the limits of linguistic group**. The three branches r)f anthropology 
mu.st proceed each according to its own method; but all equally con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem ol the early hi.story of mankind. 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PHYSICAL AND 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY ‘ 


TOURING the last decades physical anthropology and social an- 
thropology have drifted more and more apart. This seems un- 
avoidable on account of the difTerence in subjl'ct matter and the 
necessity of a thorough biological training for the one branch, while the 
other requires a knowledge of ethnological methods. With the wide 
extent of either field it is hardly possible to combine the two adequately. 

Nevertheless some method must be found, if the important border- 
land between the two is not to be neglected — much to the detriment of 
cither. 

It may be conceded that the purely morphological study of early 
forms of man and of races is a matter that should be treated by the 
morphologist. It is moic doubtful whetiicr the study of living race^can 
be left entirely to liim. He must include in his .s'tudy the determining 
factors that stabilize or difTerentiale racial types: heredity, environ- 
ment, and selection a.s well a.s the ocrurrence erf mutations. The social 
anthropologist is interested in the history of society and for this rea.son 
he has to know ihc' origiir and history of each type. Its distribution may 
tlirow impottanl light upon historic events. The physical anthropologist 
has to an.swcr man>' que.stions asked b)' the student of society. Is the 
similarity of types living in remote countries due to genetic relation- 
ship or to parallel mutations Is, for instance, the type of the Ainu due 
to an old genetic relationship with liuropeans, or is it a spontaneous 
mutation in the Mongoloid race? What role has domestication played in 
the development of racc.s .•* In how far have anthropometric measures a 
taxonomic >’alue showing genetic relationship, or in how far are they 
determined by environment or selection ? When the biologist — for so 
we may call the physical anthropologist — wants to answer these ques- 
tions, he must be familiar with ethnic data. The attempts of certain 
anthropologists to analyze on the basis of measurements and observa- 

‘ Esmys in Anthtopologv in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber (University of Cali- 
fornia PresSj 
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tions a population and to discover the constituent races is, at present at 
least, a hopeless task. Without the most detailed knowledge of the laws 
of heredity of each feature considered, as well as of the effects of en- 
vironment, the task is like that of a mathematician who tries to solve 
without any further data a single equation with a large numl>er of 
unknown quantities. If anything is to be done on these lines the his- 
torical composition of the population has to be known in detail. 

Any attempt at a morphological classifit ation of races, excepting the 
very largest groups, like Negroes, Mongoloids, Australians, does not lead 
to satisfactory results without knowleilge «if the conditions that have 
made the type what it Is. A. purely taxonomic di'scription of local types 
determined by means of those traits that strike the obser\’er as most 
frequently occurring in the po}nilation in que.stion, or that m.^y be 
proved to be .so, do not clc.ir up the history of the population. We might 
claim that the frequency of vaiioiis value.s of the head index in southern 
Italy indicates de.scent lioni <listinct heicditai') groups and st.ite that 
a certain percentage ol “Alpine” t>pes have intermingled with the 
“pure” Mediterranean strain ; or we might ilaim that the frequency f)! 
blue eyes in Sicily corresponds to the amount ol Noiman blood. These 
conclusions arc valueless if it cannot be shown that llie icphalic index 
is solely determined by heredity and that in a “pure” tai e its variations 
do not exceed veiy narrow' limits, and that blue eyes may not originate 
by mutation, as they certainly miust have done at one time, and that 
this mutation may not occur again in any one of the strongly depig- 
mented European populations. 

Added to these dilliculties L- that of an adequate definition ol type. 
Actually the type of a population is always an alxstractinn of the .striking 
peculiarities of the mass of individuals '\hirh are assumed to be repre- 
sented combined in a single individual. What the .striking peculiarities 
arc depends largely upon the previoas experiences of the observer, not 
upon the morphological value of the observed traits. This e.xplains the 
diversities of opinion in taxonomic chissificalion. They all contain so 
man y subjective elements without necessary morphological checks th.at 
conclusions based on them have slight value. A icsult of hir-toric.il .sig- 
nificance can be obtained only by a .study of the many genetic lines con- 
stituting the population, not selected from the arbitrary point of view of 
which is “typical,” but with due consideration of the variety of forms 
that occur, of their frequencies in .succeeding generations, and of their 
response to varying environmental influences. 
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Classiiicatioas made on the basis of a selected number of traits like 
those of Denikcr and many others, have an interest from a purely 
statistical point of view, showing how certain traits are distributed, but 
they do not give us any right to differentiate between racial strains. 

These diflicultics are the greater the less marked the difference be- 
tween two populations, either on account of their genetic relationship or 
on account of intermingling of types. They disappear only in those 
cases in which no overlapping of types occurs. 

A purely subjective selection of racial types according to their local 
distribution, and even more so the attempts to select by subjective judg- 
ments typical forms as constituent elements of a population, will never 
give us a true picture of racial history^. 

Where it can be proved historically that a population is mixed, such 
as the American Mulattoe.s, the half-blood Indians, or the half-castes of 
the Orient, biological questions arise that require a thorough knowledge 
of social conditions. If it were true, as has been claimed so often, that 
mixed bloods are inferior in physique to their parents of pure stock, or 
that disharmonies of forms will develop that ha\'c detriment.il elTccts, 
it must still be a.sked who were the parents ;* Were they of lujrmal v.-iluc, 
or of inferior .strains in the race to which they belong, and arc the c^on- 
ditions under whic h the mixed population Ih c equal to tho.se of the two 
parental .stocks? Without an answer to the.se questions, which requiic 
sociological knowledge, the biological infci cnees have little v.ilue. D.ita 
like those .available on American Negroe.s show the strong in flume c of 
unfavorable social conditions, while those obtained from Pitc.iirn Island, 
from the South African Ba.st.irds, from Kis.ir, or from North Ameiii an 
Indians show that mixed populations may pre.scTvc full vigor. 

The considerations relating to the .signifit ance of taxonomic dlffcr- 
cncos an* the more impoit.'int the greater the environmental influences 
upon the feature studied. Among bodily traits this is true, for instance, 
of stature .and weight, which are quite xariablc under varying condi- 
tions. Still more .significant is this variability in the study of phy-.-^io- 
logical and psy’chologieal functions. 

While the physical anthr'opologist is liable to look at function.al phe- 
nomena as expres.sions of .structure, the ethnologist will bear in mind 
the varying conditions inlluencing functions. Undoubtedly the.se are, to 
a certain extent, determined by structure, but they vary in the .same 
individual according to conditions, so that in a large population, con- 
taining m.iny distinct hereditary lines, similar outer conditions may 
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produce functional similarities that may give the impression of being 
determined by racial descent, while actually they arc due to similar 
conditioning. The interpretation of such phenomena requires I he great- 
est caution, on account of the coastant danger of coasidering as caasally 
related anatomical and function:d characteristifs that arc only acci- 
dentally related. This is particularly true of the attemjits to correlate 
mental characteristics of populations and bodily form. It may be that 
differences in personality exist in races fundamentally distinct, but iio 
convincing pnjof has been given so far that the ob.scivcd ilifferentcs arc 
actually structurally determined, while the modification of various a.s- 
pects of peisonality of members of the same race whf> live under changed 
conditions h.is been proved. 

In this field p<irticularly a clear undersitanding of the meaning of 
social conditions Ls e.sscntidl if the gro.ssest errors arc to be avoided. 
.Sameness of conditions is altogether too readily either assumed or over- 
looked. If Davenport and .Steggerda .'tssume equality of all social groups 
in Jamaica the) ovcilook gioup differences which can bc^ evaluated 
only by those intimately familiar with the .social life of the people. On 
the other hand the e.xpcrl mentally iletennincd .similarities in very simple 
reactions of identical twins arc overvalued w'lien applied to complex 
activities dependent upon cultuial situatiorus. 



THE ANALYSIS OF ANTHROPOMETRICAL SERIES* 


I 'HE criticisms of my investigations relating to the bodily forms of 
descendants of immigrants in New York in comparison with those 
of their Europcan-bom parents are based largely upon the current 
method of subdividing anthropometric scries in a number of arbitrary 
groups and to describe the whole series by the pcrcentual frequencies 
of these groups. For instance, it is said that a certain population contains 
such and such perc entages of short, medium and tall individuals, or such 
and such percentages of individuals with elongated, medium and 
rounded head fornts; or a larger number of groups are distinguished 
or characterized by various combinations of forms. 

Since the applicability of this method, particularly the interpretation 
of the frequencies of these groups, is of fundamental importance for 
the formulation of many problems a consideration of the theoretical 
btisis of this procedure seems desirable. 

In support of this method the statement is always made that averages 
have no meaning, that it is necessarj' to determine the distributions of 
individual values. That is true. Two scries may have the same average 
and still be quite distim t ; but two scries cannot have different av'crages 
and be ne\'ertheles.s identical. The average is of great value as a dis- 
criminating criterion, particularly because it can be determined with 
greater at curacy than any other value that depends upon the distribu- 
tion of indix'idual values of the series. For this purpose it is indispensable. 
Although v\e ascribe to the average no more than this discriminating 
value, it should not be neglected. 

The average trf the series may be the same but the distribution of in- 
dividual values may be quite different. The attempt is made to over- 
come this difficulty by the establishment of groups and the determination 
of their perr entu.il frcquencic.s. In this manner we learn more about the 
series than by a statement of the average. 

The .solution offerer! by this method is not satisfactory, because it 
gives a very inadequate picture of the distribution of frequencies. It 
'' itrhtv fitr Rassen- unt! Gesellichafts-Biologie, vol. lO (1913), pp. 290 «t seq. 
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may be asked whether a better method may not be found. This prob- 
lem has been solved by the introduction of the mean square variability 
as a measure of the scattering of individuals in the scries. Experience 
has shovm that in many series average and mean square variability per- 
mit us to determine with an adequate degree of accuracy the frcquenc'y 
of any selected group. As an example 1 give Livi’s observation.^ on the 
cephalic index of 757^0 enlisted soldiers from Palermo. The a\'erage and 
its mean square variability are 79. 1 3-66. The distribution of cephalic 

indices according to observation and theory’ is as follows : 


Index 

Ohseivation 

1 ht'ory 

67-69 

.2 

.4 

70-74 

8 1 

9-5 

75-79 

46.6 

43*7 

80-84 

38.2 

39-2 

85-89 

6.2 

6.9 

90-94 

.ft 



The theoretical values may be obtained from any table of the piv^ba- 
bility intcgral.’^ 

In a .short series wo mast be sati.sfi«'d with the mean square variability 
as the be.st attainable index of the character of the series because the 
distribution of the individual values is loo iniu h affected by chance. 

In order to explain the reasons that (omprl us to adopt this meihod 
of presentation a more fundamental consideration of the character of 
variable quantitie,s scem.s desirable. 

We must define the difference between a roiistaiit and a variable. 
An example will illustrate this It is obvious that the two statements : a 
cubic centimeter of pure water at greatest density at a given place 
weighs I gram; and the .stature of Scotchmen is i7f, cm., do not mean 
the same formally. If I should extend the term ‘“water” to include 
water of any temperature and any kind of impurity the two .state- 
ments would be formally of the same kind. The essential difference in 
the first case is that the term ‘“water” is a.ssumed to be completely de- 
fined, as opposed to the incomplete definition of what is a Scotchman 
or what Ls impure water. A constant i.' the mca.sure of a completely 
defined object, a variable the series of measures of all the incompletely 
defined individuals compasing a cla.s.s. Only if we know all tlie influ- 
ences that determine each meralier of the class completely could they 
also become con.stants. The class itself is completely defined, not the 
individual representatives of the class. Variability is not a .specifically 

' Sec for example W. F. Sheppard, BiomctriAifl, vol. 2 (1902-1903), pp. 174 et sgq. 
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biological problem but an expression of the fact that the individuals of 
a class are subject to unknown influences. 

This point of view is of the greatest importance for a logical treat- 
ment of variables. It .shows that every member of a class has all the 
essential traits that characterize the class, but modified by unknown 
factors. Therefore, if I want to describe the class — in our case an an- 
thropometric .series — I must try to express both the essential class char- 
acter and the influence, of the unknown factois. When we segregate a 
particular group characterized by certain metric values out of the whole 
class, we do not only unncce.ssarily restrict the material that is being 
discus-sed, but — and this is more important- -we segregate certain com- 
binations of unknown factors and thus introduce a subjective clement 
that has no relation whatever to the scries itself. The series is a unit that 
cannot be broken and that must be described as a unit. The average 
and mean .square variability fulfil these- conditions because they consider 
each individual of the series as of equal value. They have the added 
advantage that in many cases they dc-scribe the distribution ol individ- 
uals with suflficient accuracy. VVe has e seen that two series having dif- 
ferent averages cannot be equal. Two .scries with different mean square 
variabilities also cannot be equal. When twt) series have the .s»imc 
average and variabilities they may be equal, but this docs not follow 
necessarily. 

It follows from what has been .s,ud that when two averages arc dif- 
ferent anil the variability rcmain.s the same, changes in the percentual 
frequencies of selected groups will follow. If the variabilities aic. also 
different the same frequencies foi selected groups may result, although 
the series are distinct. 

I will now turn to the fundamental cpie-stion as to what may be in- 
ferred from the description of a .series by means of average and mean 
square \ ari.ibilitv. A conipari.snn l)etween the de.scription of constants 
and variables shows that the di.stiibution of variants, however they may 
be expressed, are .solely a description of the class. From the fact that a 
cubic centimeter of pure, water of greatest density weighs i gram I can- 
not infer why this is the case ; So also in a variable the observed values 
have .solely a dcscriplh'c value. The fact that water and mercury have 
different specific weights docs not tell me w'hy they differ in spciific 
weight. In the .same way, if I have one variable expressed by the meas- 
ure 183 -i- 3 and another expressed by 184 Hr 4, 1 know only that they 
arc different, and, if the distribution of individual values Is of the usual 
type, the numerical values would not tell me why they are different. 
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It may be that each corresponding individual grew on the average by 
one unit and that the growth itself was variable. This would give the 
observed result. It might also be that each value was somehow changed 
in its frequency of occurrence, which would also accoimt for the ob- 
served changes. It might also be that new elements were introduced 
so that the two .series would not be comparable. Even the most intense 
study of the observed numerical values will throw no liglit upon ihc 
causal factors that bring about the change in both average and v'aii- 
ability. The constantly repeated attempts to interpiet descriptive fea- 
tures without further data do not prove that tln.s method is acceptable. 

As an example I chose a discus.sion by Hans Fehlingcr ’ of the gradual 
decrea.si. of the avciage cephalic index with incrc'asing age, from biith 
until the adult .stage is readied. Fchlinger concludes that the only pos- 
sible explanation of this phenomenon is selective mortality, bi'causc in 
the sc'rics of ihildien of vaiious ages the fn-quency of roiind-lif uled in- 
dividuals gradualK decreases. II it wcie not the ccphalii inde.x, but 
stature that is under i on.Mdciation, nobody would imagine* that the 
gradual disappeai ance of tho.se of short .slatuic is due to .selc'ction, for vve 
know that it is due to individual growth. The clianges of head index 
are also due to giowth. 'I’lie dev'tdopmc'nt of tlie Irontal sinuses and of 
the nuLsrular attachments at the occiput bring it about that the antero- 
posterior diameter of the head increases moie iapitll> than the tian.s- 
vc'rsal one. T’heicforc the cc ph.di* index dec leases v'^ith im rearing age, 
not cm account of an elimination of the louiid h«*ads. It .seem.s hardly 
plausililc that very few childicn who have a certain ceplialic index 
should die, let us say, between H and 1 1 vears of age, while ol those 
who have another index, one-third would die*. Still, this would be re- 
quired a.s a general phenomenon of the devi-lopment of population if 
the univensal decrease of the number of lound-hc'aded individuals in 
all populations were to he e.xplained b)' selection. 

I have diseu-xsed the whole subject somewhat fully, in order to .show 
that the statistical d.ita are purely de.srriptivc', that the interpre tation 
must be based on biological considcratio-* It follow's that .ill attempts 
to derive conclusions solely from the statistical data arc futilc.“ 

’ Prtermann's MUteilungen, vol. ■^9 (1913), PP iQ el srq. 

“Exceptions are icrtaiii foiins of destiibutioii which imply the pre.sene.e ot dis- 
turbing factors. Such aio uniisuallv high oi low varidbilitv, pnsnifr «»r itlrcl 
multiple maxima, forrii.s of asvniinotry Additional observations oi tin* studs of 
interrelations between series inav aupph materials ior fuitlier anabsis, rii* ptiint 
made here shows only that the oi dinary descriptive features ol a no'inal sciics 
gives no clue that allows us to interpret ilsi oii^in. 
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We have to return to our previous remarks which showed that every 
individual belonginjf to a scries or class has the essential characteristics 
of the class modified by unknown causes. From this point of view a 
fundamental error made in the comparison of .subgroups determined by 
selected measurements becomes apparent. It consists in the grouping 
together of individuals that happen to have the same measurements 
but belong to different clas.ses. Thus Fchlinger equates the long-headed 
boys of from 4 to 6 years with adults with long heads, although they are 
from a biological point r)f view not equivalent and belong to different 
clas.sc.s. 

It is <“asy to .show that the i rilique of these concepts is not unnecessary 
dialectic lefinement, for real difl'erenccs in such cases are the rule, not 
exceptions. Thus 1 iound that, when in two populations individuals 
who.se head index is flo are .selected the. head forms of the children of 
thus part of the population arc not determined by the selected index of 
the parents alone, but aNo by the average index of the population to 
which the parents b«-loni'. If the average index of the population Is 
76 the (hildren of lire grouj) with irtilex } 5 o will have an index of about 
78.4; if the avr-rage index of the population is 84, the index of the 
children of the groitp with index 80 would be 81 .6. » 

Therefore it is wrong to .sjjeak «)f the “blond,” “round-headed” or 
“tall” groups in various jr.irls of Kiirope as though they were identical 
from a biologir al jroint of \iew'. Blcjnt! ftalians are Italians, tall Sicilians, 
SiciliatLS, and loutul-headed Swedes, Swerlcs. Maps showing the distri- 
bution of lortg-headr’dness, tallne.ss, ctr ., do not give tru.stworthy in- 
formation regarding the distribution of type.s. 

It follows, that, if we wish to undc'istand the i haracter of a variable 
which is defined by certain knriwn charaitcrlstics of the class and by 
many unknown factors influencing the individuals, wc must not segre- 
gate a small part of lire c lass and rtssume that wc have segregated a 
fac tor or fac tors causing the variability. All wc have done is to segre- 
gate indbiditals who have the .same nieasnre which, however, may be 
due to the most diverse unknown influences. No conclusion can be 
drawn from such a procedure. The class has lc> be treated as a whole 
and every attempted analysis must be based on the study of single factors 
within the whole series. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
VARIABLE QUANTITIES* 


JN biological statistics it is often necessary to study the dilTcrences be- 
tween two variable t)'pcs. The jirobh'in may lie exemplified bv a 
consideration of the diflerenf es lielwcen the t\pcs represented by popu- 
lations of various countries, as, for instance, bc-tween tiic populations of 
Sweden, Sw'it/erland, and CJentral Africa. It is obvious that the type 
of Sweden differs le.ss fiom that of Swit/ciland than the fitter differs 
from the type of Central Africa, Ne\ertlieless it is difficult to say just 
what is meant by greater or les.ser dillerc-iue in tyjie. I'he attemjit to 
c.stablish and desciibe varieties of r.uc-s according to t Iniracteri'^tic fea- 
tures that are considered as significant from a mot pbological point of 
view suffers, theiefoie, from a lack of clarity of concept. 

The differences between the averages of t>pes have been utili/ed lor 
the purpose of .segirgating subtv pes of human rac e.s, as, foi in.st.inc e, in 
the classification of the local tvjies into which the European race may 
be div'ided. Pigmentation, stature, form of hair, head, face, and nose 
have been so iitili/ed. f’cir example, local type's have been dc'scribccl by 
Deniker" by assigning to each group peoples among whom ceitain 
average values of measuretneiits are found. All those that have av'eiagc 
statures, head indices, facial fornxs, nose' forms, and pigmentation fall- 
ing within certain limits that may be c'xpressccl numc ricallv vvc-ic as- 
signed bv him to a certain subiace. Although it is jiossible to give in 
this manner a definite devseription of local tvpc:,s, the biological signifi- 
cance of the observed differenc es remains unde l» rmined. Obviously the 
classification obtained by the method 1 -i <• indie alecl will v ary ac.rording 
to the limits set for each division. If we call tall those populations whase 
average stature is more than 170 cm., their as.signment to a subdivision 
will not be the same as the one obtained when wc call tho.se tall whose 
average stature is more than 1 72 cm. If no valid reason can be; given for 

^ Quarterly Fublit ation of the American Staluttcal Aisociation (Dccc-mbcr, 
192a), pp 42'}-445. 

® The Races of Man (London, 19011) _ 
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the choice of one or the other limit, then the subtype so established can 
have only a conventional descriptive meaning. If we wish to establish 
a biologically significant classification we should have to prove that the 
descriptive features selected arc morphologically significant. Further- 
more, it would be necessary to distinguish between environmental and 
hereditary iii/lucncejs that determine the particular features which are 
made the basis of the cla.s.sificalion. As a matter of fact, this study has 
never been made; and since the lines of demarcation between classes 
are aibitrarv, classes will be only a convenient schematic levicw 
of the distribution of certain .selected combinations of descriptive fea- 
tures.’ 

In th<‘ following pages I wish to discuss the qiu'stion whether a valid 
method of (oiii])aiing closely allied forms can be found, so that arbitrary 
classifications may be avoided and measurable diffiMTiices betw'ccn two 
types established. 

It may seem tlial maps showing the distribution of a .single feature or 
of combined featutes would give this information. Ret/ius’ maps of 
Sweden, I.ivi’s maps of Italy, Virc-how'.s map of hair color in Germany, 
anthropological maps of hrance, England, and Spain, all illu.strate the 
distribution of forms of the- body, cither by .showing the areas in which 
the same average value of a measurement occurs or by showing areas 
in which certain sclciti'd values occur with equal frequency. The 
maps are intendc'd to convev the .inipTes.sion that sameness of 
average values cn of frc‘qucmios indicates the oceurrenec of the same 
racial ferrms. They also indicate that the ditferences between types 
are equivalent wlieuever the dini*i-enccs between avei.iges or be- 
tween frequem ies of o< eunenee of seleelcd values arc the same. This 
has often led to the interpretation that the values whose, frequency is 
shown ri'piesent separate racial ty'pe»s. Thus, the frequency of long- 
ire.idedrre.ss in an area is often said to mean that a long-headed race 
forms .T ccilain pi<)p<ii‘t/oir of the popu/atioir, altiioug/i no bio/ogieaf 
b.rsis ran be given for the claim that the arbitrarily selected values 
represent a separate racial type. 

/ollowing coii.sidfr.UKnus. Each raeiaf type Ls variable'. When we study 
the dif iribution of any par Lic ular feature, let us say of the c ephalic, index 
among European ty'pes, we find that tJie forms which ocevtr in each 

^ So.- ..Ino St Poniatowski, “Uet.c'i d.-n Wcrl dc-r Index Klassifikation,” Archiv 
fiit Anlhiopoi 4'iV, N.k'. voi. »o ’ 
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area are variable, and the individuals composing the populations of dif- 
ferent arras show in part the same numerical values of the measurement. 
The distribution of forms in each pr)pulation is such that the types over- 
lap. The average cephalic index in Sweden may be 77 ; in Bavaria 85. 
Nevertheless, there will be many individuals that have the index 81, 
both in Bav'aria and in Sweden ; and according to this paiticul.ir feature 
individuals may belong to either group. We know that if two legions 
are not loo far apatt, in most cases it is quite imptxssiblc to .assign with 
certainty a single individual to citlicr of them. 

If w'e should a.ssume for the moment the variabilifv found botli in 
Sweden and in Bavaria to be very low, so that the highest 1 ephalie index 
occurring among Swedes would be not more than 80 ami the lowest 
occurring in Bavtuia not less than 82, then the two scries would appear 
to us entirely distinct. It would be quilt' in admissible to cdaiio that the 
dilTcrences between the pair of groups were the same m the cases of 
greater v.iriability (which has actually been obseiAcd) and the lesser 
variability (which has here bc'cn a.s.sumcd), although in both cases the 
averages show the .same diffc'i cm e.s. In the latter < .isc wt' judge tiiat the 
difference is gieater, or perhaps bettcT, more rundamt'iital. 

(Ibviouslv' out judgment is innuenced by the degree of variability; 
.still more, by the degree of ovei lapping of the ivvtj series. Only if w'C 
a,ssume quite arbitrarily that the individuals that .show the average; 
values of the mea.srrrerneul in que.stioir -or.stnrre t'lher .selectcfl v.ilire— 
were the true representativ>’.s ol the whole popiilatitrn, ,ind thtil all others 
were presertl oiilv .is foreign intiiLsive dements, or il theii otcnriencc 
repre.sentecl modiheations of the typical Jorrn cine to extraneous eau.se.s 
— only under these conditions eould w** .say that the diflerem c- bet vc'cc'ii 
the selected values leprescuts the clillc’em e betwc'cn tire types. A 1 011- 
cepl of variability like the one involved in these a.sMnription.s is, h«)w- 
cver, quite iiiadmis.‘’ible. 1 he group must be c oiisideieil a.s a dtiss and 
its variability cJetenTiiiicd by the definition trl tlic dass in C|uc.s*tion 
Our detfiiJecl study of the < la-^s will always be diic< led toward the <Iis- 
covery of new principles of dassification by mc;ans til which subclusse,s 
are formed wirose variability will be lt>s than lluU of the orrgrn.il cIjss, 
In this way wc try to define the newly formed .subdassc,s more .sharply 
than the original da.s.s, and the advance in oiir knowledge con.riMs in 
the discovery of the factors that make the subda.ss more deiei minate. It 
would be quite arbitrary to sdcct one particular individual as the type, 
and to claim cither that all others are not really members of the c las.s or 
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that they are modified forms of the type. This method of procedure 
would contravene the fundamental concept of variability, for a variable 
comprises all the representatives of a class, the individual components of 
which are onI> defined in so far as they are members of the class — this 
in conli adistinc tion to constants which arc assumed to be completely 
defined and must therefore be the same in every case. 

As soon as these principles are held clearly in mind, it appears that 
the ordinary definition of arithmetical difference is not applicable in 
our case. The term ‘‘difference” as applied to variables does not mean 
the same as the term “difference” applied to constants. Variables can- 
not Ije brought into a mejcsurable series by the same means that we use 
for constants whi< h may be compared by means of an arbitrary standard 
that is also comtant. 

The problem before us is how to overcome these difficulties — how to 
give a definite meaning to tJu? diffcrence.s between variables and make 
these differetK es measurable. 

The question has been treated by G. H. Mollison ^ and by J. 
Czekanow.ski." Mollison has discus.sed particularly the problem of dif- 
ferences betw('en t^vo types, and he gives an arbitrary' formula which 
later on was modified by St. Poniatow.ski.‘* • 

In the following pages I .shall discuss .some po.ssible approaches to 
the problem. 

What we call difference in this case is not by any means an arith- 
metical difference ; it is a judgment of the degree of dissimilarity of two 
series. I f two scries are .so far apart that notwithstanding their variability 
they do nf)t ewerlap, the)' are entirely dissimihir. If they do overlap they 
will be the more di.s.similai, the lc.ss the amount of overlapping. In this 
.sense we may say that two pairs of series in which the amount and char- 
acter of overlapping are equal will be equally dissimilar. While we may 
thus determine equality of dis.similarity we an* not in a position to 
determine quan^itafi^'cly the degree of dissimilarity. 

In treating this problem w'e may first of all explain the meaning of 
.similarity anil di.s.similarity by means of a few examples. Let us assume 
that a pure Negro and a pure White population are to be compared. 
The types arc so ilistinct in all their features that in comparing them 
we .should emphasize simply their dissimilarities. Now let us as.sume 


^ Morphologitrhes Jahrbuch, vol. 4a, p 79. 

® Koitespondfnz-Blatt det Deutu'hfn anthropolngtschen Gesellschaft , vol. 40. 
” Auh}v fui Avthtopologie, N.F. vol. 10 (1911)1 P- 274. 
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that a third community is added, consisting perhaps of baboons. It ap- 
pears at once that our point of view would be shifted from a considera- 
tion of dissimilarities between Negroes and Whites to the similarities 
which they have in common as compared with the baboon, and their 
similarities will appear to us now under a new angle imd as of dilfercnt 
value. 

When we compare a group of blond, blue-eyed North Europeans 
with dark complexioned, bi own-eyed South Europeans, their dissirii- 
larities arc the most striking feature. If we add a Negio community to 
these two groups the simil.uities between the North and South Euro- 
peans would be much more, prominently in our minds. We may observe 
the same changing attitude when wc speak of family rcsemblaiircs, or 
similarities. When wc ronsider the children of a family, entiiely by 
themselve.s, without any reference to any either family, they will appear 
to us as dissimilar. If the family has a particular characteristic feature, 
let us say, for instanc e, a long narrow nose, w'hic h all the < hildren have 
to a grc'ater or lc.s.s c’xtent, this will b'come I he Icature which makes 
them similar as compared to the rest (if the population. 

It is, therefore, dear that the concept of the degne of similarity de- 
pends upon the characteristics of all the groujis tint are under consid- 
eration and w'ill change with the groups that are being compated. 

In inve.stigations on heredity it has been customaiA' to determine the 
degree of .simil.riity by inc'ans of the cocdlcicnt of correlation. When, 
for in.stancc*, parents and oflspring are compared, the coedic ient of cor- 
relation between the tw'o will indicate the degree ol their similarity. 
There Ls a biological relation between parent and olTspi ing. I’he average 
form of the ofl.spring is determined b' the degree to whic h the parent 
differs from the average of the population to which he belongs. In 
marriage wc may ha^'e sclec the mating through which the forms of two 
parents may be correlated. When the husband differs from the average 
of the population by a certain amount his wife may differ by a c oi related 
amount. In both of the.se cases there is a functi''nal rc'lation between the 
two values. The distinguLshing fcatui .' of fraternal correlation is that 
we arc dealing with a natural group in which there is no true func- 
tional relation between the members. In a very larg--. fraternity, disre- 
garding the fraternity as part of a population, the bodily form of one 
member does not induenec in anv way either the average body form of 
the rest of the fraternity or the distribution of the individual forms. 
This is due to the fact that lire members of the fratemity arc all mern- 
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bers of the same variable class, while in all the other cases previously 
noted wc are dealing with relations between different classes. Fraternal 
con da dun originate.s only in a population in which the fraternities 
repre.scnt different t> pcs. If all the families had the same average value 
there would be. no correlation and no similarity between brothers. 
The greater the heterogeneity of the family lines, the greater will be the 
correlation and .similarity between members of a fraternity. 

Exactly the same considerations may be made for racial types. A local 
variety may be eonsitlered a.s a fraternal group. 'J’he coefficient of corre- 
lations between the lot al groups will then be a measure of their hetero- 
geneity or of their dissimilarity. 

The pniblein of the definition of similarities has been treated fully 
in experimental psyi hoJogy. Weber’s law Ls ac tually bjxsed on the obser- 
vation that the difrerence.s between two pairs of sensations are judged to 
be equal. In this case the ba.sis of empirical determination of similarity 
is the probabilit\ of mistaking one difference for another. It is not, as 
wa.s originally a.ssumed, a measure of quantitative value of the sensation 
itself. 'fliLs ( one i'[)t of similarity holds good not only in the ease of simple 
.sensations but also in the field of more complex experience. We mav 
speak of similaritx, or of the probability of failing to differentiate, Joi 
the most divetse kinds and the most complex forms of mental experi- 
ence. 'I’he problem that wc are discussing here has su,gge.sted itself in 
every cnmp.native study of mental proccs.ses. 

In an analogous manmr we may define the degree of .simikirity as 
the probability ol mistaking an individual w'ho belongs to one group for 
a member of any of thi‘ other groups concerned. The dcgi'ce of dissimi- 
larity may then bi’ determined by the probability of recognizing an in- 
dividual .IS belonging to his own group. 

'J'he .same measurement will oiiur with varying frequency in the 
groups lorniing the aggregate of groups that is being in\e.sligated. Each 
indnidti.il ma\ Irclong to any one of these groups and ihe probability 
of his Ix'longing to a particular group will be dctcmiined by the ratio 
between Ihe freriueniy of the measurement idcjitifying the individual 
as a member of his group and of its frequemy in the aggregate. Thus 
the jjrob.ibilily ol the correct a.ssignmcnt of a single indiv'idiial or of all 
individuals of the group having the trait in question can be determined. 
When I'.'u'h serie,s is compared with the aggregate of all the .series and the 
degrees of diversity are c,siablished the.se may be subtracted from one 
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another, and in this manner differences in the degree of amilarity may 
be determined. 

When three series are compared in this manner in pairs, the resultant 
values are not additive. II only series ( 1 ) and seiics ( 2 ) , then seric.s ( i ) 
(3)’ then scries (2) and (3) are considered, the sum of the dif- 
ference between (1) and (2) plus that between (2) and (3) will not 
be equal to the difference between ( i ) and ( 3 ) . This is another ex- 
pression of the observ'ation m.ide before that the meaning of .similariiy 
changes with the aggregate of the .series that is being considered. 

It might alsf) seem possible to arrange the single .series in the order 
of their averages arul to determine their dLssimilarilies .step by sUjr. 
Here the difliculty may ari.se that two succeeding a\erages may be 
nearly the same, while their \'ariabilitie.s may I'X' quite different. When- 
ever this occurs quite an erroneous irnpr<>sion of the differences w'ill 
be given. The reason for this difficulty lie's in the fact that the differ- 
ence as here defined depends upon the averages and variabilities of the 
single series, and that (citain (ombinations of the.se t^vo values result 
in the same degree rrf di.ssinrilarity. 

In the ease treated here the various scrie.s enter into the aggregate 
according to the tiurnber of individuals repre.senttng ea( h seric's. It 
might be, for instance, that a large mass eff material has bec-n aic iinm- 
latcd for one group and that ariotln r grou]) is knowm through the .study 
of a very few individuals only. Our expression (ont.iiiLs, ihcrebrrc, 
a weighting according to nuinbcT w’hrc h ob.s( 'ues the mote general the- 
oretical question. Jf the gronp-s wc re known perfectly, then all w'onld 
have equal weight, i.e., we should have to .a.s.sumc ihem to be repre- 
sented by equal numbers, 

W'hcther this point of view or the other should be taken depends 
upon the clarity of our concept of the charaLteri.Ntics of carli group. 
If we a.sstrme each grtmp as thoroughly .studied and thereJorc knenvu in 
all its characteri.stics, then equal nurnlrcr*! will represent the conditions 
adequately. On the other hand, if we are impr«,'-secl bv the unclassific'd 
series as a whole, without detailed stud. <5f each group, and if w'e try to 
determine the similarities and dissimilarilie.s on this basis, the actual 
numerical frequency of each group will correspond to the conditions 
of the investigation. If subjective elements arc to be eliminated as far 
as possible, we must try' to adju.st conditions .so that equal numbers can 
be applied. As a matter of fact, our judgment of similarilv in all ca.«!cs 
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of this typo is fluctuating ; sometimes one group, sometimes another, is 
most prominently in our minds, and the actual assignments are there- 
fore difTercnl from the two extreme forms discussed here and inay lie 
somewhere in between, or they may change with changing mental con- 
ditions. I'hc more thorough our knowledge of each scries, the closer 
will be the approach to the treatment of all classes as equal in number. 

The method here distaisscd presents the inconvenience that the values 
obtained for .similarity arc the smaller, the larger the number of scries 
forming the aggregate, so that when the number of .similar series is very 
great the values of their .similarities will be exceedingly small. 

In the final results it may ajtptar that some of these series h.^vc the 
same degree of dixsimilai ity. If the average.s and variabilities of thc.se 
.scries ate also inditativc of identity, the series .'.h«iuld be combined. 

It must be remembered that it is posMble for a number of difTerciK 
distributions tf) result in the .same amraint of (IKsimilarlty. Sinte every 
distribution depends at least upon two fou.stanl.s, average and standard 
deviation, there are whole .sets of fuiutions which will give us the .same 
value for the trrtal probability of mistaking a member of one .series for a 
member of the re.st of the aggregatr'. However, owing to the general 
likeness of forms of distribution, the otcurrence of this event isiim- 
probable. On the other liand, dissimilarity can oicur onlv when dis- 
tribrrtions are, unlike. The minimum arnoirnt of dissimilarity is fottnd 
vvhr'rt all the .ser'ies are identical. If there arc n serie.s, the vahte of di.s- 
similarity, in other words the probability of assigning any one individital 
to its ]iropcr series, will be i 'n. 

In applyittg the furrdamental thought underlving our ( onsideralions 
to the clas.sifi(atrort of mankind, we might ask our.scives wliidi are the 
scries for whir h the similarity or the probability of a misjudgrnerrt be- 
comes zero, and these might be ronsideied as the pte.sr“rrt fundamental 
hirmait typ«'s. A .satisf.'retorv .solution of this problem must not bo based 
on the consideration of a few standardized measitrentent.s, birt the fea- 
tures to be .studied must be selected after a careful invc'-tigation of what 
is mast charaeteristir- of each group. 

It is also fea.sible to find in this manner outstanding tvpes of a definite 
area and to arr.tnge them according to the degrees of their .similarity. 
The interpretation of the similarity, whether due to mixture, eitviron- 
ment, or other causes, i.s of course a purely biological problem for which 
the .Statistical inquiry funiishes the material but which cannot be solved 
by statistical mcthod.s. 
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We have seen that, in an attempt to analyze a mixed series accord- 
ing to types, the. individuals of a definite bodily form are not all as- 
signed b)' us to the gn)up to which they belong. The impression whit'h 
wc receive of charac teristic fonins of a particular series depends upon 
the distribution and the lorms of indniduals whom we assign tcj it, and 
for this rcitson our impression of the general characteristic form of the 
series Ls exprc.ssc*d by the average of indi\iduals w’hom we as.sign to it. 
This value is obtained by averaging all those indhidtials who, ac eordiug 
to our judgment, arc assigned to the. local type, leaving out the others 
that arc placed erioncou.sly. T his consideratu»n shows that we receive 
an exaggerated impression of the i haracteristics of a series, because 
individuals that are .similar to oth(,r series arc assigned to them according 
to their ap])earanie and are uieigcd in the general baikgiound repre- 
sented by the aggregate. Our impression, however, does not corr espond 
to an a< trial tvpe. This proves that the attempts to anaUzc a scries into 
a number ol subtypes ar cording to similarities of individu.ils is meth- 
odologir.dly not aihnissible, and th.it .ill subdivisions mii.st be based on 
the .studv of the siiies as a whole, not upon .selcf ted types. 

The chief dillirulty in the practical application of the method out- 
lined in the preceding pages is due to the facts that tire degree of simi- 
larity depends upon llie aggregate treated, and that there is no relation 
between the niimcriial \ allies obtained for different aggregates. Not 
even the eqii.ditv of Jilfeience? between .several given series need persist 
if new members are added to the .iggreg.itc or arc taken away from it. 

In cases of coirtinuous cha’iges ol a tvpe Jrom oiii* extreme foim to 
another, an artifuial classifii .nion of the aggregate i^ un.ivoiciable. B\ 
means of n-peatr-d adju.stment equal degrees of .similarity might be 
found an 01 ding to the method outlin'-d here, but tlic arliial (airving 
out of such a irlaii offers .'Crioiis dilliculfies. In such (a^es Citclr .series 
might be con.sideted .is a sfrec i.iliz.ed form ol the general aggregate 
and compared with it. 'I'he aggregate itself mav, however, be estab- 
lished in two diffi-rcnt ways. ^Ve may disregard the number of existing 
individuals, con.sidcring each morphoL d. al tvpe (ontairi'd in the ag- 
gregate a.s a unit. The units would then be given equal weight (i.c., 
equal numbers of cast's) Or we may take the whole .series as it exists at 
the present time, louiiting the total number of individuals that it eon- 
taias, regarclle.ss of local types that may rcpre.scnt the same, morphologi- 
cal form. By either of these methods wc ascertain how dksimilar each 
morphological type is from tire aggregate, but the.se values cannot be 
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used to determine the mutual dissimilarities of the single scries contained 
in the aggregate. When the types arc combined according to the present 
actual number of individuals 1-eprc.senting them, the most numerous type 
will appear least distinct from the average, merely on account of the 
large number of its members. This difficulty can hardly be avoided by 
comparing ca(b .series with the, aggregate of the remaining series, be- 
cause. by this metluxl the standard of comparison is changing. On the 
other hand, the formation of the aggregate by giving equal weight to 
each morphological type entails the difficulty that we tried to avoid, 
namely, an arbitrary rla.ssification of the groups as a number of morpho- 
logical types. 

The problem may be approached in another manner. We may de- 
termine the frequeiu y distribution of the differenres between individuals 
belonging to one series and those belonging to all the scrias of the ag- 
gregate inehiding the one selected for study. In this inquiry we have to 
determine the average difTcrence between the representatives of one 
series and those of all the series, and the variability of this difference. 
When the .series are .inanged in pairs, th<* differenees between the aver- 
agers are additive, but the variabilities are riot compaiablc. The inter- 
relations between the .sciies can be determined only when wc consider 
any one series in rel.ition to the whole .series. 

The ]}rob]ems take a slightly different form when populations arc 
comp.iied with teg.tid to featines thal.oecur in a certain percentage of 
individu.ds and .ire, absent in the nait. If, for instance, one population 
con.sists of I f) per cent Negroes and fitj per cent Whites, another one of 
30 per tent Negroes and 70 per cent Whites, it might seem that the 
difference could be stated simply as a difference of 15 per cent, but 
obviously the dissimilarity of thc.se two type.s of population would not 
be the sami- as in anntlu-r pair in wliieh we have .pr per ciait Ncgroe.s 
and ho per cent Whites in one and 55 ])er cent Negroes and 45 per cent 
Whites in the other. In the hitter case, the populations woidd seem more 
alike to us than in the former case. The difficulty is still more pro- 
nounced if there are present not merely two types but a larger number 
ill varying pi o])ortions. In all these eases wc may apply the same 
methods which \<ic used for the determination of .similarity of measur- 
able quantities. 



race and CHARA("TER^ 


AT THE present time so murii is beini* written on tlic relations be- 
tween race and character that it is worth while to examine witlt 
some care the line of thought that leads in\ estigators to the conclu- 
sion that racial descent is the dctcimining cause Jor the cliaracter of a 
people. 

It is a matter of observation that peoples loi.Ucd in different areas 
arc different both in bodily form and inetital tiails; and .ilso that dif- 
ferent social strata differ in bodily build and in behavior. Using the 
favorite terminology of modern literature we ina\ also say that there, 
is a correlation between the bodily birild and meiit.il « h.uacteristic s of 
geographically or sotialK arranged groups of people. However, not 
every correlaticrn signifies a c ausal relation. 

I may be allowed to illustrate this by ine.ms of a f>'w example.'". We 
know that in a homogeneous population all anteroposterior nuasurrs 
are more closely related ametng them.selves than to transverse oiic's Vor 
this rea.sort with increasing staluiv of adults the length of head iiict eases 
more rapidly than the width of head and in c<jn><quen«e the cephalic 
index decreases w'ith increasing statute. Every Jioutogeuc'ou.'C jropitl.ttion 
show's a neg.itive correlation t etween .stature and head irtdt'x whic h is 
cattsall) explained b\ tire intimate interrelation belwc’c-n longitudinal 
measures as over their loo.se relation V) tr.iii.svi'rse mcMsurcs. In this 
sense the correlation expres.ses a causal relation. 

If we c’xaminc the population of Italy Iroin tire same perint of vic'W 
it is found to be locally strongly differ entiated. There is a geographic al 
arrangement of faiil> homogeneous groups of \ arious tvjrc s lu north- 
ern Italy we find tall, round-headed types, in scacthf'ii Italy short, long- 
headed ones. If we compare the group, .j' such wi‘ lind that the taller 
the average .stature of the group, the larger is its c ejrlialic index ; but we 
may not conclude that this relation is clelerniined organic ally. It is duc^ 
to the heterogeneous character of the material and the distribution of 
various types. If the whole Italian population were invc'siigatcd without 

‘ Anthropologisrher Anzfiger, vol 8 (1939), pp. 280 - 28.1 
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reference to their location we should probably find a very weak positive 
correlation, or perhaps no correlation whatever between these two meas- 
ures. 

This observation may perhaps be made still clearer by an artificial 
example.. I imagine a series of sticks of equal length, placed parallel, 
side by .side, so that their ends from left to right form a .straight line at 
right angles to the length of the .sticks. Then I cut the other ends off 
obliquely so that the length of the .sticks decreases from left to right. 
Next another penson paints these slicks so that the larger ones, to the 
left, arc dutki'st and the intensity of color ilcereast's towards the right. 
Now there is an intimate relation between length and mten'>ily of color, 
but length and inten.sity are not cau.sally connected. The correlation is 
a result of the prrsition of the .sticks and ol two unrelated actions. I may 
not say : the inten.sity of ccrUrr is determined by the length of the sticks, 
but it i.s due to the fact that the .stic ks were in a certain order when they 
were painted. If 1 had ('hanged the po.sition of the sticks befoi t paintiug 
them in the same wav a different kind erf (orrelation wcaild haw re- 
sulted ; if I should have shaken them, s(j that they lay in chanc e order 
there would have beem no correlation between length and intensity of 
( olor. 

Matters would have bc'cn different, if kmlc .end brush h.id been firmly 
tied together. The position of the .sticks would still ha\e bec*n deci.sive, 
but e^e^y stick would have had a color and length which belonged to- 
gether even without consideration ol position. A .study ol the length and 
c.olor would not clear up this point. It w'ould rc'quire an examination of 
knife and brash. 

Now let us considcT in.stead of the sticks lying in order, <i number of 
populations according to their geographical position; instead ol length 
(jf stick, bodily form; in.stead of (.olor, mental character. W’e will also 
imagine a corrtinuous change in regard to both in a str.iight litre. ’I’hcn a 
cxjrrcl.rtiort will bc-ctrnre appareirt. Every [)eo|)le in .t certaitt geographi- 
cal position has a charaeteri.stic bodily form combined with a charac- 
teristic merrlal behac'ior. 'I’his, however, does not prove that both arc 
causally rehited, unless it can be proved by biological and p.sy(hologica1 
methods that bodily form determines mental character. 

The .same consideration is valid when the. distribution of populations 
is di.sr ontirruous and irregular. In this case the relation cannot be ex- 
pre.ssed numerically, but the phcrromt'non remains the same. The pop' 
ulation of each locality or every .social group has certain trails of bodily 
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form and menial behavior peculiar to itself, but this docs not prove that 
the two are causally related. 

Bodily form and mental characteristics change each according to its 
own laws and each in its own tempo, so that it is justitiable to ask 
whether the population placed in another geographical location may 
not retain its bodily form and change its mental chaiactcr, analogous 
to the change ol the location of sticks of decreasing length before the 
paint had been applied. 

J repeal, the c*.ssential question, whether bodily form and mental char- 
acter are caicsall) connected cannot bo answered by means of the ob- 
servation that populations in difTeieut gccjgraphual location 01 in dif- 
fering social .sliata are dilTerent in both respects. 'Fhe proof has to be 
given by biological and psyc hologic.'il methods. \Vc ha\'e here one of 
the numerous c.i-ses in which the unciitic:d use ot the c'oncept of cor- 
relation leads t(j unjustifiable c cjnc luMons. 

It might be libjectcd that the study of heredity and constitution has 
piovc'd the e\i.steu< c of paitial, biologically cliieiminicl iclation bc- 
twcc'U bodily foim and mental characler w'hich is not due to location 
in a given otdei. 'I'his may be admitted. If bcha\iori.sts deny such 
relations in the indbidual their claim is contradicted b\ the most ele- 
mentary facts of pathology. In how far there may be, ncverthclc'ss, 
room for indi\ichi:il dilTerc’iKes in inc-ntal charai Ut among individiiaks 
of the same- bodily fcj»'m does not nc'C'd to be cliseu.s.sed here. 

On the* othei hand it is es.senlidl lor our problem to clitfeientiale be- 
tween incli\idua] cliaracter and the cliaiacter ol a population. 1 may 
illustrate this prcjbleiu also by the example ol our stic'ks. We assume 
that a huge nunibei of .seiies, let us sas' each ol one hundred slicks, aie 
cut obliquely, <is indicated belore, but n such a mannei that thcie an* 
a few only of the longest and .shoitc-st ones, while in the center of 
the seric’s the length change.s .slowly .so that in this legion there are. 
many of almo.st eqii.il length. The absolute lengths of the xticlcs ol the 
first group extend from i to ho, that of the secca.d Iroin 2 to 8i, and so 
on; those of the last from 21 to too. c'ach series Ls painted sep- 

arately, as before. Knife and biush are .siipjiosed to be firmly connected 
so that there is a causal relation between ccjlor and lengtli. Now the 
dark colors appear solely in the first few series, the light ones .solely in 
the last series, but all of them contain numerous .stick.> of middle length 
and roloi. As groups the series will differ only .slightly, although we 
have assumed a causal relation between length and color. 'I’he degree 
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of differences in color will depend upon the number of occurrence of 
sticks of the same length in each series. 

Let us transfer this to the question of relation bctw'een form of body 
and mental traits. Length coiTe.*4ponds to bodily form, color to mental 
traits, each scries to a population. Now the populations differ slightly, 
in regard to form of body and mental characteristics, although we as- 
sume that indiridually mental characteristics are conditioned by form 
of body. Since the relation between form of body and mental charac- 
teristics is not alwolute, their relation is still further weakened, even if 
the overlapping of the .series in legard to bodily form were less. The 
questions to he artswered are the following : How strong is the correla- 
tion bt'tween bodil\ form and mental characteristics ? And .secondly, how 
arc the bodily characteristics which arc important for the determination 
of mental characteiistics distributed between xariotis groups of people, 
and to what c’xlent are the same bodily characteri.slks found among 
various people ? All these que-stions have to be treated without reference 
to gc*ographical or soc ial position. 

Let U.S retui n om e more to the .series of .sticks wliich I heave used as 
an example. Aftci they have been cut and painted we arrange bundles, 
the liist t)ne is to contain sticks of the length i to 8o, the second, those 
of the length i> to 8 t and so on, the last one. to contain .sticks of the length 
21 to too. Now we' ])lace the bundles in a .scries and paint as belore the 
whole bundles from hit to light, let us say, in twenty degrees of inten- 
.sily, dark to the hit, light to the right. Then every bundle will have a 
different color. Aft(T this the sticks of equal length taken from all the 
bundles me plated tngtiher and it will be found that the distiibution 
of colors for e,uh length shows very .slight differences. Only the first 
length ha.s the color i, only the two first ones contain the colois i and 2. 
For the length 20 to 80 distribution of the colors is alike. In the lengths 
from 81 to too the daik nJors disappear gradually until finally the 
liLSt one remains with the lightest color. Since the very short and ver>' 
long .sticks are few in numbei thev do not influence the general picture 
very much and tlic lesull is that the relation between length and color 
is \ ery w«*ak. 

transferring this as before to form of body and mental characteristics 
we find that populations arranged geographically or .socially arc differ- 
ent like the hundle.s. It is impos.siblc to determine from observation of 
the distribution whether (he diffcrenre.s arc due to causal relations or to 
the arrangement of the bundles. Individuals arc so distributed that the 
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relation between form of body and mental characteristics in the whole 
mass is very slight. In the most numerous groups, all kinds of bodily 
form and mental characteristics occur, providing the types are as similar 
as those of Europe. This docs not preclude the possibility of the heredi- 
tary determination of the relation between bodily build and mental 
characteristics in family lines, .since the whole population consists of 
numerous different lines. 

In many ca.scs in populations of simil.ar bodily build and also among 
different generations of the same people, menttd c haracteristies of eon- 
sidcrablc difference occur. I’or this rrasem it seems more likely that 
differences between populations arc lather due to po.sition than to im- 
mediate causal relation.^. 

This may also be c\pie.ssc(l in a simpler way. As-siiming for the .sake 
of simplicity that position, bodily form and mental characteristics each 
arc distributed aecoiding to chance .so that the ordinary method of 
detcrmiiiiiig coireLitions < an be used, then obseivations will show high 
conelations between position and bodily build and between position 
and mental ( haraiteristics. From this fact we may not infer how high 
may be the loiielaticui between bodilv b.iilil and mental chaiadcrlstics 
unle.'.s this is determined by an imestigalion whuh does not take into 
eon.Mderatiou position. According to the simple factual observation 
Ihcv may be non-e.\istent or may be very bigli. Or, stated m a still 
more general foim, .i .-aTies cd' plienoniena may lx plac ed in a definite 
order, then exjiosc d to two cause’s, eac h of which has a rntain influence 
upon it. According to their char.,, ter these two causes are entirely in- 
dependent of the piineiplc of atrangemenl. Then eve ry member of the 
series wUl have two definite charactciMies. Whether they arc i elated 
or not can only be dcterininc’d by .'.n -nvestigation of the relation be- 
tween the two cau.se? without anv regard to the at i angemciit. 
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INTRODUCTION INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN LINGUISTICS^ 


Inirrnational 'journal of Amcritran Linguiitics will be devoted 
to the study of Amciicaii aboriginal languages. It seems fitting to 
.state briefly a few of the problems that eonfront us in thLs field of 
researeh. 

It is TU)l necessary to set forth the fragmentary character of our knowl- 
edge of the languages .spoken by the .American aborigines. This has been 
well done for North Aniei ita b\ Dr. Pliny Earle (foddard," and it is not 
saying ton much ii ilaiin that ff)r most of the native languages of 
Central and South Amerita the field is ptaetieally Irrra incognita. We 
have vocabularies ; but, ext epting tlie old missLonarv grammans, tliere is 
very little sy.stematic A\otk, liven wheie we have giainmans, wc have no 
bodies of aboriginal tevr.s. 

The methods of lolleetion have been considerably improved of late 
years, but ne\eithele.s.s much remains to be', dejiie. While until about 
1880 investig.ators confined the m.seb'c's to the rolleetioii of voeabiilaric's 
and brief grammatical notes, it h.es bc'come more' and more evident that 
Large ma.s.sc‘s of te.xts aie* lu'cele-d in order to clue idate the .strueture of the 
language’s. 

The labors of Stephen R. Riggs, jaint.'s Owen Dorsc'y, and .Albert S. 
Gatsehet marked a new era in the dcvc .opmcnt of linguistic work, Bc- 
.sides the.se .should be- nu'iitione'd the “Lior.iry of Aboriginal Literature,” 
edited and publishc’d by Daniel (L Brinton, which contains largely olde r 
material of a similar eharacter. During the following deeade'.s texts 
were published on a c|uite' extended .scale, but large ly brought together 
by the .same methods. I hcy were obt.ained by dictation from a few 
informants, and taken down verbatim b> the reeorder. In later years 
the example of James Owen Dorsey, who published texts written by 
natives, has been adapted to the recording of aboriginal literature ; and 
quite a number of collections of feilk loie iiave been published in Indian 

’ Intftnational Jovtnul of av \'o\ i (1917)1? i- 

^Anthropology in Pfotth Arnema (Nc:w yoik, 1915)1 PP- i®* 
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languages, the originals of which have been written by the natives them- 
selves. 

Marked differences in stylistic character exist between talcs thus re- 
corded and those written by investigators who arc not in perfect com- 
mand of the language, who often have to acquire it by means of the col- 
lected text material. The slowness of dictation that is necessary for 
recording texts makes it difficult for the narrator to employ that free- 
dom of diction that belongs to the well-told tale, and consequently an 
unnatural simplicity of syntax prevails in most of the dictated texts. 
When, on the other hand, a native hits once acquired ease in the use of 
the written language, the stylistic form becomes more natural, and 
refinements of expression arc found that are often lost in slow dictation. 

Nevertheless the writing of single individuals cannot replace the dic- 
tated record, because the indi\idual characteristics of the w'riter become 
too prominent, and may give a false* impression in regard to syntactic 
and stylistic traits; even the variability of grammatical form may be 
obscured by the one-sidedness of such records. NVhenever it is possible to 
train several writers, many of these dilficulties may be overcome. Where 
a native alphabet exists, as among the Ghcrokec, Fox, and Crc'c, and 
where for this reason many pci.sons write with case, a sc'rvtccable vaniety 
of stylistic and syntactic cxpre.ssion may be .secured. Exc<*llcnt examples 
of native texts recorded naively by natives arc contained in the Eskimo 
publications printed in Greenland, which are devoted both to topics of 
daily interest and to ancient folk lore. Similar conditions prevail in the 
Cherokee material collected by J.'imes Mooney, and in some of the daily 
papers printed in aboriginal languages. Even when good written records 
are available, control by means of the .spoken language is necessary, 
because the expression of the written language may differ considerably 
from the .spoken form. 

Up to this time too little attention has been paid to the variety of ex- 
pression and to the careful preservation of diction. We have rather been 
interested in the preservation of fundamental forms. Fortunately, many 
of tin* recorded texts contain, at least to .some extent, stereotyped conver- 
sation and other formulas, as well a.s poetical pai ts, which give a certain 
insight into stylistic peculiarities, altliough they can seldom be taken as 
examples of the spoken language. 

An added dillicully in the use of texts written by natives is that most 
are written by Indians who have had a modem school education. It 
may be observed in all parts of America that the native languages are 
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being modified by the influence of European languages, not only in 
vocabulary, but also in phonetics and grammar. The far-reaching influ- 
ence of these causes may be observed in a most striking manner in mod- 
em Mexican and other Central American languages that have been 
under Spanish influence for centuries, and which not only have lost 
large parts of their vocabularies that have disappeared with the ancient 
ideas, but which ha\'e also developed a new syntax, and, in part at least, 
new morphological forms. Modifications of this type are common in 
those regions where the inli‘rcour.se between Indian and White is inti- 
mate, and particularly where the chililien arc segregated from the par- 
ents. On the Pacific Cioast, for instance, the artit ulation of the glottalizcd 
consonant loses much of its strength, old wonls disappear, and new syn- 
tactical forms develop. Even the old facility of composition of stems 
tends to disappear. It is therefore ncce.ssary to obtain text material also 
from the older gcnciation, because it is requited for the study of the 
recent development of the languages. 

On account of the dillitultics and expense invoKed in the collection 
of texts, collectors ha\e not only hesitated to obtain similar material from 
different individuals, but they have also confined themsc'lves largely to 
the collections of native traditions. In some cases, native poetry has 
been included in the collections. Albert Gatschet lecognized the need of 
varied m»iterial and collet ted texts on diverse topics in liis studies of the 
Klamath, and J. Owen Doisey published a eolleetioii cjf letteis. The 
contents of the Eskimo publications and the native ncw.spapers pre- 
vioiLsly referred to also form e notable exception to this rule. Among 
later collectors, Drs. Goddard .uul Sapir have given jiartit ular attention 
to the collection of texts of varied contents. On the whole, however, the 
available material gives a one-sided pr« sc-utation of linguistic data, bc- 
cau.se we have li.irdly any records of dail> cu c urrcnce.s, everyday con- 
versation, descriptions of indastrics, customs, and the like, Eor these 
rea.sons the vocabularies yielded by texts arc one-.sided and incomplete. 

Notwithstanding the progrc.ss that during the last few decades has 
been made in the character of the matci. *’ "ccoided, both as regards the 
accuracy of phonetic transcription and the character of the matter re- 
corded, there is ample room loi improvements of method. 

With the extent of our knowledge of native languages, the problems 
of our inquiry have also as.su med wider and greater iiiterest. It is quite 
natural that the first task of the inve.stigator was the registering and the 
rough classification of languages. It appeared very soon that languages 
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are more or less closely related, and that comparison of brief vocabu- 
laries was sufficient to bring out the most striking relationships. The 
classification of North American languages, that wc owe to Major J. W. 
Powell, which will form the basis of all future work, was made by this 
method. Further progress on these lines is Ijcsct with great difficulties 
that are common to America and to those continents in which we cannot 
trace the development of languages by means of historical documents. 
The results of the historical and comparative studies of Indo-European 
languages show very clearly that languages that have sprung from the 
same source may become so distinct that, without. documents illustrat- 
ing their historical development, relationships arc difficult to discover ; 
so much so, that in some case.s this task might even be impos.siblc. Wc 
arc therefore permitted to assume that .similar di\'ergcnecs have devel- 
oped in American languages, and that quite a number of languages that 
appear distinct may in a remote period have had a common origin. 

Here lies one of the most dilfir ult problems of research, and one in 
which the greatest crili<al ( aulion is ncces.sary, if we wish to avoid the 
pitfalls that are besetting the path of scientific incpiiry. The method of 
investigation has to take into account p().s.sibilities of linguistic growth, 
in regard to which generalized cl.ita are not available. Modem langiRiges 
have developed by dilTert ntialion. In .so far as this Is true, the estal)- 
llshment of a genealogical series must be the aim of incpriiy. On the 
other hand, languages may inlluence one another to such an extent 
that, beyond a certain point, the ge nealogical question has no meaning, 
becau.se it would lead back to several soirrces and to an arbiti'ary .selec- 
tion of one or another a.s the .single ancestral type. Our knowledge of 
linguistic processes is suflieiently wide to show that lexic ogr.iphic bor- 
rowing may proceed to such an extent that the .substance of a language 
may be materially changed. As long, how ever, as the inner form remains 
unchanged, our jirdgment is determined. n«)t by the provenience of the 
vocabulary, but by that of the form. In most Indian languages ct) mo- 
logical processes are so transparr'Ut that borrowing of whole words will 
be easily detected ; and, on the whole, the diffusion of words over di- 
verse groups does not present serious difricultic.s, provided the borrowed 
material does not irndcrgo radical phonetic changes. 

The matter Is different W'hen we ask orrrselvcs in how far phonetics 
and morphological features may have been borrowed. In these ca.ses 
our experience does not permit us to give a definite answer. The sy.stem 
of sound.s of a language is certainly unstable; but in how far inner 
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forces and in how far foreign influence mould its forms is a question 
not always easy to answer. In America we can discern various areas 
that have common phonetic characteristics ; like the areas of prevalence 
of nasalization of vowels, ol glottalization, of superabundant develop- 
ment of laterals, of absence ol bi-labials or of labio-dental spirants, or 
of trilb. T hese areas do not c oincidc with any morphological groupings, 
and are apparently geographically well defined. If wc are dealing here 
with phenomena of late assimilation, a disturbing element Is introduced 
that will make it more diflicull to assign a language to a definite genea- 
logical line, mm h more .so than is the case in the borrowing of words. 
The conditions lavoriiig such phonetic influence must have been much 
more frequent in piimitive Amerii .1 than they were in the later develop- 
ment of European language.s. I’ht; number of individuals speaking any 
given Amei'ican dialect is small. Many women of foreign parentage 
lived in each triljc, and their .speeih infliicncnl the pronunciation of 
the young ; so that phonctif changes may have come about easily. 

Still more diflit ult is the pniblcm jnesenled by the distribution of 
moipholngii al tiaihs. Iben with our imperfect knowledge of American 
languages, it may be lecogni/ed that ccrt.iin morphological types have a 
^^idc ( onlinuous distribution. I'liis is (rue ol morphologieal processes as 
well as of pai licular psychologif al .ispc( Is of America?! languages. Thus 
the iiKoipoiation of the. nominal objeit, which in loimei timc.s was 
considered one of the most chai act eristic featuies of American lan- 
guages, is ronfined to certain aicas, while it is lorcign to others. The 
tcnden<’y to qualify generali/c'd \erbal terms by means of elements 
which express instrumentality is characterLstic tif some areas. The oecur- 
renc.e of \'ajinus .''pecific elements that define locality of an action, as 
affecting objects like “hand,” “house." watei,” “liie,” or other .special 
nominal concepts, is c har;i< teristic of other Tcgions. C:ias.sifieation of 
actions or of nouns .ic cording to the lorm of the aetor or ol the object 
also belong to scveial groups of languages. Nominal c.ases are jircsent in 
some languages, ab'^ent in others. In a simil.ir way' wc find present in 
some regions, absent in otheis. procc.s.se' bkc that of icduplication or of 
vocalic or con.sonan(ic modification of stems. 

Attempts to clas.sify language from thc.se distinct points of view do 
not lead to very satisfactory re.sulls. Not only would the purely morpho- 
logical classifications be contradictory, but in many ca.scs where a clo.se 
morphological agreement cxi'-ls, it remains higlily uiLsatisfactory to co- 
ordinate vocabularies and the phonetic equivalents of similar morpho- 
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logical ideas. On the barfs of Indo-European experience, we should be 
inclined to seek for a common origin for all those languages that have 
a far-reaching morphological similarity ; but it must be acknowledged 
that, when the results of classifications based on dilfcrent linguistic 
phenomena conflict, we must recognize the possibility of the occurrence 
of morphological assimilation. The problem is analogous to that of the 
relation between Finnish and Indo-European languages, which Sweet 
assumed as established, while the observed relations may also be due to 
other causes. 

Owing to the fundamental impoitance of these questions for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the historiial relationship between American 
languages, it seems ijarticulnrl) imjifirtant to attempt to tariy through 
these classifications without prejudging the question as to the genealogi- 
cal position of the various groups. It is quite ini'onceivable that simi- 
larities such as exist between Qiiilcute, Kwakiiitl, and S.ili.sh, should 
be due to a mere accident, or tliat the morphological similarities of 
Californian languages, which Kioebcr and Dixon have pointed out, 
should not be due to a definite cause. ’I'he experience of An an studies 
might induce us to agree that the.se must be members of single linguistic 
stocks ; but this assumjition leave's lundameiital differences unac crtiinled 
for, and neglects the posibility of morphologic.d ns.simil<ttion, so that 
at the present time the conclu-siori does not seem i onviiu ing. We ought 
to inquire, first of all, into the pos.sibility of mutual iufluen«-es, which 
will be rev'cah'd, in pait at least, bv lack of c ».»ru*spondencc between 
lexicographic, phonetic, and detailcxl moqihological da.ssilicalions. 

We do not mean to sav lh.it ihe inv e.stigation may not satisfactorily 
prove certain genealogic al relationship.s ; ljuL what should be empJia- 
sized is that, in the pie.sent st.ite of our knowledge- of primitive lan- 
guages, it is not safe to disregaid the possibility of a coinplc-x origin of 
linguislie groujxs, which would limit the applicability of the term “lin- 
guistic family” in the sense in which we aic .iccusloincd to use it. It is 
certainly desirable, and neces.saiy, to invesligale minutely and carefully 
all suggestive analogies. The pioof of gc’netic relationship, however, can 
be considered a.s given, only when the number of unexplained distinct 
elements is not over-large, and when the contradictory chissifications, 
to whicli reference has been made before, have been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

It is quite evident that, owing to the kick of knowledge of the his- 
torical development of American languages, convincing proof of genea- 
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lo^cal relationship may be impossible to obtain, even where such relation 
exists , so that, from both a practical and a theoretical point of view, 
the solution of the problems of genetic relationship presents a large num- 
ber of attractive problems. 

Considering the complexity of this question, and the doubts that we 
cnteitain in regard to some of the principles to be followed in our in- 
quiry, it seems probable that a safer basis will be rearhed by following 
out dialectic studies. Vert' little work of this kind has been done on oi'r 
continent. James Owen Dorsey was ablt* to point out a few phenomena 
pertaining to the intei relation of Siouan dialects. Similar points have 
been made in regard to the Salish languages and in a few other cases, 
but no penetrating scsteinatic att«’inpt has been made to clear up the 
proi'oses of diflerentiation by which modern American dialects have 
developed. Tt is fortunate for the prosecution of this study that quite a 
number o( linguistic lamilies in America are broken up into numerous 
strongly' (li\'erg<’nt di.ilcits, the study of whic h will help us the more, in 
the investigation of tlic relations between distinct languages, the incrre 
markedlv they are dillcrentiatcd. Siouan, Aleoiiquian, Muskhogean, 
Salishan, Shoshonean, Wakashan, Caddoan, are languages of thks type. 
They ])tcst'nt c'xatnjiles oi divergence of phonetic » haracter, lA difl'er- 
entes in structuie and \ocabular\, that will bring us face to face with 
the problem of thi' origin of these diveugent elements. 

The more' detailed study of Amcric an languages promises rich returns 
in the fields of the nictharrical procc'sscs of lirigni.stic di'veloprnent and of 
the psychological pnrblenis jirescntc.'d by langirages of different types. 
In many Anrcncan languages the etymological proee.sse.s are so trans- 
parent that the mcfhanisni of jrhoiretic adaptation stands out with 
gr-cat ch'arnc.ss. Oontac t-pherroniena, acal tvpes of soitnd-harnrony tliat 
affee t more remote parts oJ wotd,s, oc cur with grc-al frequency. Phonetic 
shifts between rehited dicier ts are easily observed, so that we can accu- 
mulate a large mass ol mate-rial which will help to soKc the question 
in how far eertain phonetic processes may be of more; or less universal 
occirrrence. 

Rernotelv relatc-d to tliis problem is the question that was touched 
upon by (iatschet, in how far the freqirent occurrcnc e of similar .sounds 
for expressing related ideas f like the personal pronotms) may be due to 
obscure p.syehological causes rather than to genetic relationship. Un- 
doubtedly, many hitherto unexpected types of proresses will reveal them- 
selves in the pursuit of these studies. 
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The variety of American languages is so great that they will be of 
high value for the solution of many fundamental psychological prob- 
lems. 

The unconsciously formed categories found in human speech have 
not been sufficiently exploited for the investigation of the categories 
into which the whole range of human experience is forced. Here, again, 
the clcarne.ss of etymological processes in many American languages is 
a great help to our investigation. 

The isolation of formal elements and of .steins, or of co-ordinate stems 
— whiche\’er the ra.se inav bc---is ea.sily performed, and the meaning of 
every part of an cxpre.s.sion is determined much more readily than in the 
innumerable f0s.siU7.cd forms of Indo-European languages. 

Lexicographic differentiation corresponds to the morphological dif- 
ferentiation of languages. Where idca.s are expressed by means of sepa- 
rate stems or by subordinate elements, generalized stems will be found 
that express a certain action rcgardle.s.s of the iicstrument with which it 
has been performed; while, in language's that are not provided with 
these formal elements, a number of sep.irate words will take the place of 
the modified general .stem. In language's that pos.sess a lull ecpiipmcnt 
of adverbial and locative formative elements, generali/id words of«nio- 
tion may be qualified by iheii use; while, wherc\’cr the.se elements are 
absent, new stems must take their jilai e. 'The .same is true of grammati- 
cal elements that designate (onu or Kubstance. Where these occur, the 
languages may lack words expre-s.sing picdic ativc' ideas lel.iting to objects 
of different form and consisting of different subslanres (like our words 
“to Uc,” “to .sit,” “to .stand,” “to tear,” “to break” ) . 

A lexicographic anal) sis ba.sc'cl on thc'se principles of cla.ssification 
promises important rosull.s, but rc'quires a much more ac-curatc knowl- 
edge of the meaning of stem.s than is available in most ca.se.s. 

No less interesting are the categories of thought tliat find e.\pre.ssion 
in grammatical form. Tlie older grammars, although many of them 
contain excellent material, do not c learly prc-senl iht'sc jioinls of diffc'r- 
ence, because they are modelled .'■trictly on the Latin .scheme, which 
obscures the characteristic psychological categories of Indian language's. 
Thus the idea of plurality is not often developed in the same .sense as in 
Latin, but cxprc.sses rather the idea of distribution or of c'ollectivity. 
The category of gender is rare, and nominal ca.ses arc not common. In 
the pronoun we find often a much more rigid adheiTiieeto the series of 
three persons than the one that wc apply, in so far as the distinction 
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is carried through in the pronominal plural and in the demonstrative. 
F urthermore, new ideas — ^such as risibility, or position in regard to the 
speaker in the six principal directions (up, down, right, left, front, 
bark), or tense- arc added to the concept of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns. In the numeral tlu* varied bases of numeral systems find expres- 
.sion. In the verb llic* category of tense may be ahnast suppressed or may 
be exuberantly ile\ eloped. Modes m.ay include many ideas that we 
express by means of ad\’crbs, or they may be absent. The distinctioii 
between \«’ib and noun may be different from ours. In short, an enor- 
mous variety ol forms illustrates the multifarious ways in which lan- 
guage seizes upon one or another feature as an essential of expression 
of thought. 

lic.^idcs the greater or Jc‘s.ser development of categories that are paral- 
lel to our own, many new onc.s apj)ear. The groups of ideas selected for 
expression by form.itive chiuents are quite* distinctive, and they belong 
to the most imjiortant fe.otuies m the < haracteriz.'ition of each language. 
In some c.isc's they are pooih developed, but most American languages 
possess ail iustoui.shiug number of lorniative elements of this type. 

In s.'ime c.ises ilieir number is .so gieat that the very’^ idea of sub- 
ordination ol om* element of a word under another one loses its signifi- 
cance; and we <u'c in doubt whether we shall doignate one group as 
subordinati* elemc’iits, nr whether we shall speak of the composition of 
eo-oulin.'ile eh-ments While in some language.s, 'vs in Algonquian or 
Kuleiiai, this ni.i) be a m.'ittei of arbitiary definition, it inv'olves a prob- 
lem of grc.at the'oretical interc'C; p.unelv, the question whether forma- 
tive elements have developed from independent words, .us has been 
prcjved to be tlu cu.m; with many fo'mal suffixes of European lan- 
guages. 

The obj«-ctivating tendeiu \ of our mind makes the thought congenial, 
that part of a woid the signilic.mce of which we, can determine by analy- 
.sLs must also have objee lively an independent existence; but there is 
certainly no a fnioti reason that compels ns to make this :us.suniplion. It 
mu.st be proved to be true by enipiiic al . iilente. Altliough the history 
of American languages is not known, .and therefore cannot furnish any 
direct evidence for or agaiasl this ificory, the study of the etymological 
processes will throw light upon this problem, bec ause in many cases the 
very phonetic weakness of the constituent elements, their internal 
changes, and the transiiarcncy of the method of coinpo.sition, make it 
clear that we arc pei forming iicre an analytical proccs.'* tfiat docs not 
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need to have as its counterpart the synthesis of independent elements. 
The same question may also be raised in regard to phonetic modifica- 
tions of the stem, which may be secondary, and due to the influence of 
changing accenLs in composition or to vanislied component elements, 
while they may also be primary phenomena. 

This problem is in a way identical with the whole question of the 
rcLation between word and .centence. Here also American languages 
may furnish us with much important material that emphasizes the view 
that the unit of human sjjcech as we know it is the sentence, not the 
word. 

The problems treated in a linguistic journal must include also the 
literary forms of native pioduction. Indian oratory has long been 
famous, but the niimbei of recorded .speeches from which we can judge 
their oratorical devices is exceedingly small. Theie Is no doubt whates cr 
that definite stylistic forms exist that are iitili/ed to impiess the hearer; 
but we do not know what they are. As y<'t, nobody has attenqrted a 
careful analy.sis of the .stsle of nairative ait .us jiracticed by the v.irious 
tribes. The crudcne.ss tif most records presents a serious obstaile for this 
study, which, however, should be taken up serionsb. We c.'in studv the 
general structure of the narrative, the .'>t\le of composition, ol miTtives, 
their character and .sequent e : but the formal stylistic diwiees for obtain- 
ing effects arc not .so easily determined. 

Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory character of the available mate- 
rial, we do find ca.ses in whit h we may at least obtain a glimpse t)l the 
intent of the nair.itor. In many ta.ses metaphoii^al expressions occur 
th.tt indicate a vigtirous imagination. Not much material of this char- 
acter is avail.able, but wliat little we have demonstrates that the t\pe of 
metaphor luscd in diflerent parts of the continent .‘■Imws char act eristic 
dilTei'ences. It would be interesting to know in how far these expres.sions 
have become purely formal without actual meaning, and in how far 
they reflect an active imagination. 

Evidence is not missing whit h shows that the sentence is built up with 
a view of .strc.s.sing certain ideas or wtirds by means of position, repe- 
tition, or other dcvice.s for securing emphasis. There are rurious differ- 
ences in the tendency to fill the discourse with brief allusions to current 
ideas difficult to understand for anyone who is not versed in the whole 
culture of the people, and the enjoyment of diffuse, detailed description. 
Collectors of tex'ts are fully aw'are that in the art of narrative there arc 
artists and bunglers in every primitive tribe, ns well as among oun^elvcs. 
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At present there is hardly any material available that will allow us to 
characterize the tribal characteristics of the art of narrative. 

The most promising material for the study of certain aspects of artistic 
expression are the formal elements that appear with great frequency in 
the talt:s of all tribes. Most of these arc stereotyped to such an extent 
that little individual variation is- found. Even in poorly recorded talcs, 
written down in translation only, and obtained with the help of inade- 
quate interpreters, the sameness of steieolyped formulas may sonietim< > 
be rccogni/ed. Caun er.sation in animal tales and in other types of nar- 
rative, prayers and ineant.itions, are prob.il)ly the most important mate- 
rial of this character. 

Attention .dionld also be paid to the existing forms of literature. The 
narrati\e is of iinivet.sal oi ( uirenci-, but other forms .show a much more 
irregular distribution. 'I’lie p.sythoIogifaJ ba.sis of the trivial American 
anr< dole is not e.isih uiuletstood. Tiie (onnotalion of meaningles.« 
syll.ibles th.U on nr in songs, the bequent n.se oI distorted words in 
poetry, and the fondness for a sei ret l.ingu.ige, including obsolete, sym- 
bolic, or arbitran icims, dt'seiNc the most ( ateJul attention. Here belong 
also the jicmli.ir modes of specili of v.rrions personages, that are re- 
corded in many t.des, and wlihh J)r. S.ipir lia.s found sn lully tlcvclopt'd 
among the Nomka, and Di. Erarhtenberg among the Ouileute. The 
fixity of lorm of the rcdt.itKc UH'd In' certain animals, to which Di. 
Sapir lias (ailed .itteution in Iris .studies oi the I'aiute, also suggests an 
intcTe.«ting line of inqnii \ . 

Equally important is the .ab'cnee of (citain literary .form.s with which 
we are f.iniiliai. The great dearth ol pio\crb,s, of populai snat(he.s, and 
of riddles, among Amtritan aborigine^-, in contrast to their strong de- 
velopment in Africa and other part.'- ol the Old World, requires atten- 
tive study. The general lack ol epic poetry, the germs of which are 
found in a \er\ few regions only, is another leature that promi.ses to 
clear up certain problems of the early development of literary art. W^e 
arc able to observe lyric poctrv in its .simple.st iorms among all tribes. 
Indeed, we may .say that, even where tl. Mghte.st vestiges of epic poetry 
are rnls-sing, lyric poetry of one form or another rs always present. It 
may consist of tire mnsical rise of meaningless .syllables that siLStain the 
song; or it may ronsisl largely of suclr s\llablr.s with a few interspersed 
words suggesting certain ideas and rertarn feelings , oi it may rise to the 
expression of emotions connected with warlike deed.s, with religious 
feeling, love, or even to the praise of the beauties of nature. The records 
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which have been accnmulateci during the last few years, particularly by 
students of primitive music, contain a mass of material that can be uti- 
lized from this point of view. 

Undoubtedly the problems of native poetry have to be taken up in 
connection with the study of native music, bec ause there is practically 
no poetry that is not at the same time song. Tlie literary aspects of this 
subject, however, fall entirely within the scope of a linguistic journal. 

Let us hope that the new journal may be able to contribute its share 
to the solution of all these problems ! 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN 
LANGUAGES’ 

jpVER since Major Powell completed his classification of American 
languages, which w'as published in the seventh volume of the An- 
nual Reports of the Bureau of (Anxerican) Ethnology, and a revLsed 
edition of which is contained in the fii'st volume of the Handbook of 
North American Indians, students of American languages have paid 
more attimtion to a better understanding and a more thoiough knowl- 
edge of the single languages than to classification. Much of the material 
on which Major Powell’s work is based is exceedingly scanty, and it 
is obvious that moie .icrurate studies will vhow' relationships between 
linguistic stocks which at the time could not be safed) inferred. The 
clas.sification is largely based on vocabularies. Many of these were con- 
tained in old literature and arc very inadequate. Others were hastily 
eollc'Cted in accordance with the exigencies of tijc situation and neither 
Major Powell nor any of his collaborators, like Albert .S. Gatschet and 
James Owen Horsey, would iiaxc claimed that their classification and 
the map of distribution of lai. >uagcs could be considered as final. 

Of late years, largely through the influence of Dr. Edward Sapir, the 
attempts have been revi\c‘cl to compare, on the basis of vocabularie.s, 
languages which apparently arc N'cry distinct, and Drs. Sajtii, Krcjeber, 
Dixon, and paiticularly Kadin, have attempted to prove far-reaching 
relationships. 

Since for many years I have taken the po.sition that comparison be- 
tween American languages .should proceed from the study of fairly 
closely related dialects towards the stud) *.1 more diverse forms, it seems 
desirable to state briefly the theoretical points of view upon which my 
own attitude has been and is still based. As early as 1 893 I pointed out 
that the study of the grammar of American languages has demoastrated 
the occurrence of a number of .striking morphological similarities bc- 
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tween neighboring .stocks which, however, arc not accompanied by 
appreciable similarities in vocabulary'. At that time I was inclined to 
tonsidcr these similarities a.s a pi oof of relationship of the same order 
as that of languages belonging, for instance, to tlie Indo-European 
family. While further studies, particularly in California, have shown 
that we may generalize the ob.sei'vations whirh I made ba.sed on the 
languages of the North Patilic CiOast, I doubt whether the interpretation 
given at that time is tenable. 

When we eorusider the history of human languages as it is revealed 
by their pre-sent distribution and by what little, we know about their 
history during the l.ist lew thousand yeais, it appears faiily clearly that 
the present wide' di.stribulion of a few linguistic .stocks Ls a late phenom- 
enon, and that in eailier time's the aiea oeciipicd by each linguistic 
family was .small. It seems rea.'onablc to suppo.se that the number of 
languages that ha\e disap])e.iTcd is very large. Taking our Ameriean 
eonclitions as an example, we may obserw at the* present time that many 
languages <ue .spoke n by small c'ommunitie.s, and v\ hile there is no proof 
of the recent devi'lopmcjit of any nc-w'\ery divergent language, there arc 
numerous prcxifs .showing the c'xtinetion ol some language’s and the 
gradual extension ol otheis. As the aiea occupied by the Inclo-Eiircj- 
peaii f.imilv h.is gradually extended and as foreign l.inguages Jiave 
become c-\tiri« t owing to its expansion, .so we find that Chinese h.ts grad- 
ually expanded its arr'a. In Siberia, Turkish and other native languages 
have super.sr'ded the ancient Icual lauguagc\s. In .\frira the large expan- 
sion of Bantu is rather recent. Arabic is superseding the native .speeeh 
in North .Miii.i. In America the c'\pan.sion of Algonquian .speeeh has 
been continuing (luring the historic period, and sc'veral of the Isolated 
languages ol the .Southeast ha\e l>een super.seclcd by Creek and related 
languages. I h.ive discussed this quc.stion in another place and have 
explained my \iew' that probably at a very early time the diversity of 
languages among jreople of the same ph\.'‘ical type wa.s much greater 
thiUi it is now. 1 do not mean to imply by this that all the languages 
must ha\'c developed enlirclv independently, but rather that, if there 
was an ancient common .source of several modern languages, they have 
become so miteh differ enlia ted that without historical knowledge of 
their growth, the attemj)l.s to prove their interrelation cannot suecc''d. 

It .shoirld be borne in mind that the problem of the .study of languages 
is not one of clas.sifiealion but that our task is to trace the history of the 
development of human spc’cch. Therefore, classification is only a mcan.s 
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to an end. Our aim is to unravel the history of the growth of human 
language, and, if possible, to discover its underlying psychological and 
physiological causas. From this point of view the linguistic phenomena 
cannot be treated as a unit, but the manifestations of linguistic activity 
must be studied first each by itself, then in their lel.itioii.s to other lin- 
guistic phenomena. 

The three fundamental aspects of human speer h aie phonetics, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary’. When we turn to their c onsiticrati«3ti separately, 
we find, at lca.st in America, a curious couiliti' m. The study of phonetic s 
indicates that ceitaiti leaturcs ha\r a limited and well-defined distribu- 
tion which, on the whole, is continuous. I’f) gi\c an evainple: the 
extraordinary development ol the sc'iics of k sounds and of latei.ils (/ 
.sounds) is common to the most di\er.'-e l.uigu.iges of the Noith Pacific 
Coast, while in (lalilornia and ea.sl of the Rcxky Mountain.s this char- 
acteristic feature di.sapiicars. In a .similar way nasali/.itioii ol cowels is 
absent in the northwest part of Americ.i, hut it is very .stiongly dc\'( lojjcd 
on the central and ea.stein ])lains. 'I’he. iahi.ili/.ilion of L sounds lollow- 
ing an o or ii is widely .sjrrc.id in the extreme i'^otthwest, and infrccpient 
outside of that territory. The stucK ol the ]ihonctirs ol .America is not 
suflic iently decc’lojred to describe in detail aic.is ol 'lisliihution ol ( har- 
actcn.slic sounds or .sound giori[)s, hut it may salc-ly Ix' stated from what 
we know that .similar phonetic traits often belong to l.ingiiages which 
are morphologically entirely distiiu t ; .tnd th.il on the otlu r h.md, very 
great phonetic cliircrcncc.s dcveloj) in thr- .s.unc hngui.stic .stock. 

The .study of the morphology of .Amr’/ic.rn l.ingn.i,gc.s rllu.stialc.s .iLso 
dcfmitc an.is of char a< teriza iron, it is, lor inst.incc, most stiikirig that 
reduplication a.s .a inoijrhological pnx < s.s occui.s c.Mensivcly on the t ircat 
Plains and in the Fastcin Woodland., .is well as i’l that part ol the 
Pacific Cloa.st south of the boundary between British (iolunibia and 
Alasika. Among the great lamilii’s ol the north it is entirely unknown. 
Incorporation, which in earlier limes w.is eoasidererl as one ol the most 
characteristic traits of Aruciii.in languages, is ilso ronlined to lert.iin 
definite groups. It is chaiai teiistiealA developcvl in the Shosboneaii 
group. Pawnee, Kiitenai, and Iroquois, while north of this legion it is 
either absent in its characteristic form, or only weakh developed. The 
use of instrumentaK which indicate the maimer of action as performed 
with parts of the body, or by other instrument .s, show. aLso on the whole 
a continuous distribution. It is a fundamental trail ol Kuteiiai, Sho- 
shonean, and Sioux, and in all of them it is expressed in a similar man- 
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ner. The use of true cases and of locative and similar noun forms occur 
among the Shoshonean and some of their neighbors, while in other re- 
gions it Is rather rare. Of even greater importance is the differentiation 
between nominal and verbal concepts, and between neutral and active 
verbs, the distribution of which is somewhat irregular. 

Although our knowledge of these phenomena is not by any means 
adequate, it appears fairly clearly that, when the various features are 
studied in detail, the areas of their distribution do not coincide. 

The study of the vocabulary presents similar conditions. It would 
seem that the number of loan words in American languages is not as 
great as in European languages. At least, it is difficult to recognize loan 
words in large numbers. It is, however, sti iking that the word categories 
which appear in neighboring languages are sometimes quite .siinilai. 
This appears, for instance, in the case of terms of relationship. The 
remarkable extent to which the use of reciprocal terms of relationship 
is found on the western plateaus is a characteiistic example. It is intd- 
ligiblc that nomenclature and cultural states are closely lelatcd, and, 
therefore, it seems plausible that similarities in underlying categories of 
vocabularies will occur where cultural conditions arc the same or nearly 
the same. » 

This remark has no direct bearing upon the stems that underlie word 
formation. To a certain extent they are dependent upon morphological 
characteristics, at least in so far that nonexistent grammatical categories 
mu.st be supplied in other ways. When, for instance, .some languages, 
like the Eskimo, lack tho.se adverbial elements which corre.spond to our 
prepositions fin, out of, up, down, etc.), the.se must be supplied by spe- 
cial verbs which do not need to exist in languages that abound iir Io( a- 
tivc verbal elements. On the whole, a certain correlation may be 
oKserved between the Icxicographir'al and morphological aspects of a 
language. The more frequently “matcriar’ concepts (in Sleinlhars 
sense) are expressed by morphological devices, the more generalized arc, 
on the whole, the word stems, and words are gmerally formed by limita- 
tion of these stems. When we find similar structure, wc find, therefore, 
also a tendency toward.s the development of similar categories of stems. 
There are, however, others that are not so determined. It Is, for iastance, 
characteristic of many American languages that verb.!! ideas art ex- 
pressed by different stems according to the form of the object in regard 
to which the verb predicates. I’his feature occurs particularly in verbs 
of existence and of motion, so that existence or motion of round, long, 
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flat, etc., objects, are differentiated. This feature is prominent, among 
others, in Athapascan, 'llingit, Kwalciutl, and Sioux. 

While I am not inclined to state categorically that the areas of dis- 
tribution of phonetic phenomena, of morphological characteristics, and 
of groups based f)n similarities in vocabularies arc absolutely distinct, I 
believe this question mast be answered empirically before we can under- 
take to solve the general problem of the history of modern American 
languages. If it should prove true, as I believe it will, th.nt all these 
different areas do not coincide, then the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the different languages must have exerted a far-reaching influence 
upon one another. If this point of view is correct, then we have h; ask 
ourselves in how far the phenomena of accnltinalion extend also over 
the domain of languages. 

Considering the conditions of life in primitive society, it is intelligible 
how the phonetiis of one language may influence thor>e of anoth«’r one. 
Many of the American tribes are very small, and intertribal marriages 
arc, comparatively speaking, frequent, either owing to peaceful intcr- 
<ourse, or to the abduttion and enslavement of women alter warlike 
raids. 'I’here ninst alwavs have been a tonsiderable nutnber of alien 
women in each tnbe who acquired the foreign language late m life and 
who, therefore, traiLsmilted the foreign pronunciation to their childien. 
It is Hue that we cannot give definite ohscrvalions which prove the 
occurrc'uce of this phenomenon, but it can hardly be doubted th.it these 
proces.ses wc*re operative in all those rases where the number of alien 
women vva.s considc-rablc in t roportion to the number of native women. 
The objective* study of languages also .''hows that phonetic influences 
do spread from one people to another 'I’hc most c.haraetcrislie example 
probably is th.it of the southern Biml’i who ha''e adoptccl the clieks of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, notwithstanding the hostility that prevails 
between these groups. 

It is not so easy to understand the development of similar categories 
of words in neighboring l.mguagcs. It is undoubtedly true- that forms 
of social and political organization, as ' , 11 as religious life, have become 
alike among neighboring tribevs owing to a process of ac riilturation. The 
similarity in forms of life creates the ncccKsity of developing terras ex- 
prcs.sing these forms, and will thus bring about inclircc tly similarity in 
those ideas that are expressed by words. When we apply this assumption 
to such concepts .as terms of rcl.ationship, in which we remain in doubt 
as to whether the term crcate.s the feeling accom]janyittg the subsumraa- 
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tion of an individual under a category, or whether the feeling creates 
the term, it seems difficult to understand the psychological process that 
led to the similaiity of classification, although tfic facts of distribution 
make it perfectly dear that the similarities are due to diffusion. This 
diffl< iilty is still greater wlicn we deal with the fundamental c:oneepts 
contained in the ancient stems that underlie the modem words. How, 
for instance, should the habit c)f mind to classify all motion according 
to form spread from one language to another? 

Equal]) difficult to underst.md is the spread of morphological traits 
from one language to another. Neveitheless, I am very much inclined to 
believe- tJiat such tratisfers do oe-cur, and I even consider it possible 
that they may modify fundamental structural charartcristic.s. An ex- 
ample of this kind is tin- intrusion of nominal cases into the upper 
Chinook dialects, piesuni.ihly due to Sahaptin infliu-nce. 1 believe that 
the peculi.'ir development of the second third person in Kutenai, which 
is so characteristic of Algoncpiian, is also due to a contact ])hcnomenon, 
because we find hardl) anywhc-ie else a similar developinc-nt of tliis 
tendency. Still another case of peculiar par.illelism is found among the 
Eskimo and (!hukchc‘e. Notwitlustanding the f'undanu-ntal differencTS 
bctwc-c-n tile tAvo languages, the inodc-rii devcdojiinciit of the verb vfltli 
its numerous semi-particijiial forms, .shows a peculiar parallelism. The 
traits in cpic-slion .ire entitelv absent in neigliboriiig laiiguage.s, and for 
this reason it is dilfu iilt to abstain from the conc'liision that these similar- 
ities must be due to historic al rc-asons. 

I’hc distribution of these phenomc-na the world over is so irregular 
that it wcjrrld be* eirtirc-lv unwarranted to elaim that all similarities cjf 
phonetics, classifrcatinn <vf eotreepts, or of morphology, must be due to 
borrow iirg. ( )ri the c ontrar y, their distribution .shows that thc-y must be 
eonsidcTc'd as clue to psyehologieal causes suc h as the una\ oidctblc neces- 
sity of elitssific atiern ol experieni c- in spec-eli, which c.m lead to a limited 
number of ratcgoric-s nnl\, or the pliv.siologic al possibilities of articula- 
tion that also limit the range of possible .sounds which are suffieiently 
distinit to llie ear for ele.ir understanding. 

To give a few examples : it would hardly be possible to claim that the 
numerous instrir mental prefixc-s ol the liaida and those of Shoshoncan, 
Kritemri, and .Siotrx, are lihstorirally related. It is true that Shoshonean, 
Kutenai. and Sioux form a continuous group to which might be added 
many ol the (laliforriian languages. Cfonsidering the continuity of this 
area and the ab.sc-nce of analogon.s forms outside, I am strongly inclined 
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to bdieve that some hiPtoriral reason must have led to their peruHar 
development, but it would be difficult to connect historically the Haida 
with this district. In the same way, it would be rash to associate the 
strong development of glottalized sounds in CUiile with the analogous 
.sounds on the Northw'est Coa^t of Ainerira : the distint tion between 
neutral and active verbs among the Maya, Siou\, anti Tlingii; or the 
occurrence of three genders in Indo-European and in Chinook. 

Our experience in Indo-European and Semitic languages shows 
clearly that extended borrowing of w'ouls inav oct ur and that borrowed 
W’Oids may undergo siuh tlianges that their origin can be underslootl 
only' by hislorital study'. That similar phenomena ha\e octnrred in 
American languages is indicated by the distribnlion of siuh winds as 
names of animals and of phmts w hit h are in some t .ises boi rowed. Other 
classes of nominal concepts are nt)t .so sub jet t to btnrt^wiiig 'Mi .icctjuut 
of the extensive use ir many Amcritan languages ol dcsciiplivr lenns. 
Nevertheless, in mixed settlements tonsidciable numbers ol boriowed 
words may be found. An example of this kinil is picsentixl by the 
Comox of ^^ancouvel• Islam! who speak a .S.di.'-h language with a strong 
admixture of Kwakiiitl wonls or by the lit 11. i Cot)ia. another S.ilish peo- 
ple, who ha\t‘ boriowtd nianv Kwakiiitl and Ath.'ip.iseaii terms. There 
is lit) paitifular dillk ully in umlerstaiuling the piovcss which liMtls to the 
borrowing of words, [ntei tribal conlatt inus‘ at I in this lespett in a 
similar way as interii.itional tontatt docs in modem limes. 

If tilt ■se ol).sei\alions r<'g.utling the inlliieiite ol at < iilinr.ition upon 
language shtiultl he eoticet then the whole hhtory tif Ameritari l.in- 
giiages must not be tre.ited tni the assumption th.il all langii.iges which 
show' simil.uitics must he eonsideietl is biain lies o( the same linguistic 
family. We shtuiltl rather hud a pluMomenoii whiJi is paiallel to the 
features characterislie ol t;ther ethiiologit.il plienoniena n.imely, a 
development from dhetse .somies whith are gi.idiially worked into a 
sin.gle cultural unit. We .should Jiave It) reckon with the temleiity t>f 
languages tt) absoib so many foreign trails tluu we t .m no longer .speak 
of a single origin and that it would b. . bittarv wlietlm we ,is.soeiate a 
language with one or the other ol the t oiilribming sttit ks. In other 
words, the whole theory of an ‘TTrspraehe" for e\eiv gioiij) of motlern 
langu.agcs must be heltl in abeyance until we can pio\e ih.it the.se lan- 
guages go back to a single stork and lh. 1 t they have not origin.iletl, to a 
large extent, by the proees.s of aceukuration. 

It is true enough that m a comparison of motlern In do- European 
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languages, without any knowledge of thdr previous history, it might be 
very difficult to prove releationship — let us say, between Armenian and 
English- - -and we might be compelled to adopt a conclusion similar to 
the one suggested here. Partially this inference would be correct, be- 
cause our modern Indo-European languages contain much material 
that is not Indo-European by origin. The fundamental question is 
whether this material may become .so extensive and influence the mor- 
phology .so deeply that the inclusion of a language in one group or 
another might become arbitrary. 

To sum up, it seems to my mind that a critical attitude towards our 
problem makes it ncce.s.sary to approach our task from three points of 
view, f'irstly, we must study the differentiation of dialects like thasc of 
the Siouan, Atuskhogean, Algonquian, Sho.shonean, Salishan, and 
Athapa.scan. Secondly, we must make a detailed .study of the distribu- 
tion of phonetie, grammatical, and lexicographical phenomena, the 
latter including also particularly the principles on which the grouping of 
concepts is based. Finally, our .study ought to be directed not only to an 
investigation of the similarities of languages, but equally intensively 
towards their dls-similaritics. Only on tliis basis can we hope to soK c the 
general historical problem. * 



CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES" 

[The Jiithor points out cast's in which contiguous laiu^iiagrs, 
though ditlc'rcnt in stnictuic .mil vorabuLuy, (*\Inhil in coinnion 
striking morpholopical prculiaritu"' that iiuisl liavc sprc'acl by bor- 
row’ing from language tn langu.igc'. A siniph' grnc'alogical classi- 
fication (MTinot thcicforc ad«'<juati‘lv rc]>ri'sc'nt the (k'velopiiicnt, 
but “hybiidi/ation’’ must tdso Iw' taken into account.] 

TN A paper published in icj 2 o “ T discussed the problem of the intcr- 
^ relation of Ameiican Indian languages. 1 pointed out that morpho- 
logical types are distributed over huge areas aud that in ihtse morpho- 
logical grou[)s difTcrem es representing the chatacter of the vocabulary 
occur which make it clifTicult to assume that th<* language's, as now 
spoken, an* derived from llu* same ‘Tlrspradu'.” 1 pointc'd out that in 
the small linguistic units of early times, the (‘onditions ol mixture were 
quite difleic'iit from those* loiiiul in languages spoken over huge area.s 
and by many individuals. A further consich ration ol the po'^blem led 
to the condusiou that an answer to tlie furulanu nlnl question must he 
sought through an investigation of mutual influciu es and the extent to 
which they may modify lau.c raLxs; partiruhuly, in how far one lin- 
guistic type may iiifluence tlie morj)hologN of another. 

I believT every boily will agree that woids may” be* bon owed and may 
modify the v^ocabulary (^f a language, perhaps also th«rt thi phonetic 
(^baracler of one language may' influeTU'e that of its neiglibors f have 
given a few general instam es in the paper menliom d be foie, and loday 
I will add one example that seems in be paitieularly instnutive. 'The 
Nez Perce, an eastern Sahaptin language, ha^s ligicl rules of vofalic 
harmony according to which \ owcls ni, \ be dhicled into two dasses: 
a and o a.s one group ; all the others as a sermul group. In the system of 
consonants occurs an j with raised margin of the tongui* and the dtntal t 
series. AnolhcT characteristic sound is a voiced alTricative, something 

^ Language., 

» "Classification of Amciiran Languages, ” American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. 22 
(1920), pp. 367-76, PP. 21 1 et seq. ot this volume. 
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like dl. During the eighteenth century a large group of the Sahaptin 
penetrated into the State of Washington and some of them crossed the 
Cascade Mountains where they intermarried with the Salishan tribes 
resident there. The phonetic elements of the present dialect of this 
region are practically identical with those of the neighboring Salishan 
tribes. The vocalic system Ls the same. There is no trace of vocalic 
harmony. 

We recognize that a compari.son of vocabularies of languages the 
history of which is unknown offers serious difficulties, and that the 
changes brought about by the shifting of sounds, by .semantic modifica- 
tion, and by new formations, may be so numerous that identification 
becomes po.s.sible in exceptional cases only. Languages behave differ- 
ently in thc.se respects. Some, like the Kskimo, arc so ( onservative that 
even now the dilTcrontiation between Alaskan and Grccnlaiul dialccti is 
slight, although the two groups have been separated for more than a 
thousand years. The more striking is the div’crgencc of the vocabulary 
of the probably related .Aleutian. Aztekan has changed in so far as 
the higher literary style has disappeared and as oUl ideas have v*anished 
and new ones have been introduced with concomitant change of voi ab- 
ulary. The .syntactic subordination and co-ordination of phrased have 
yielded to Spanish t)’pes. In all other icspects the modern language has 
not changed. It seems even po.s.sible to recognize the dialectic cliffei cnees 
of various areas w’hich may be reconstructed from the grammais of the 
early sixteenth century. On the other hand, the Salishan languages of 
Biitish Columbia and Wa.shingloii illastrate a great instabllitv in inoi- 
phology and lexicography. We can only guess wlial the causes of the, 
difference in behavior of cliffei ent languages may be. The often ex- 
prcs.sed opinion that "jirimitive languages” undergo v'ciy- rapid ch.mgcs 
Ls true to a very limited e.xtent only. 

There is no doubt that in many cases languages sprung from the same 
source and changing by internal forces only may have bet ome. so diffci- 
ent that without historical data their relation cannot be established. 

Nevertheless the question reiuaiu.s whether hv bridization of lan- 
guages, not only in phonetics and vocabulary, but .also in morjiliology, 
may have occ.urred. 

So far as 1 know the actual process of a traasfer of grammatical 
categories fiom one language to another has never been observed, al- 
though minor changes, like the adoption of a form here and there, and 
syntactic influences arc known to occur. The .syntactic modification of 
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American languages under Spanish influence offers a good example 
of the latter type (jf change. The proof of the diffusion of morphological 
forms can be only indirect, based on facts of distribution and partial 
conformity b) the side of fundamental differences. 

In some ca.ses of far-reaching similarity of morphology, like that of 
Athapascan and Tlingit, we may feel that an assimilation of the struc- 
ture of <m older language by Athapascan is quite unlikely ; and that, if 
no saicr coirespondcuri- of vocabulary can be found than has been pre- 
sented u]) to this time, >ve may suspect that an older vocabulary has 
been taken over by the invading Athapascan. Until definite phonetic 
shifts can be pio\cn by a sufficient number of paiallel forms, and until 
an exhaustive toniparLson of vocabularies has been made, wc have to 
admit that a vast array of .stems in the two languages cannot be identi- 
fied, including pionouns, numeials, and most other stems ; and we must 
leave open the question wlicther all, or most of the lexicographic mate- 
rial ran be derived from a common soincc. 

More difficult arc tJiose cases in whicli a partial agreement in morpho- 
logical tr.iits exists betwTcn neighboring and apparently distinct lan- 
guages, and disagicemcut in the dialects of obviously related languages. 
I may give an example of this kind. I mentioned beloie the vocalic 
harmony of the Nc/ Peicc. So far as 1 am awaie only the Clous of 
Oregon exhibit a similar, consistent phenomenon. It is not known 
w’hethcr the neighboring Alolala and Kalapuy’a ha' c it. Other Sahuptiri 
dialects do not show it. 

Clhino(»k possesses pronomi'^al g« ndci. There are not only pronouns 
of three genders — or more strictly speaking five nominal (ategories, 
for dual and plural belong to the .sau'" system but every noun has 
prefixed one of the five pronouns. Nom- of the langu.iges of the adjoin- 
ing groups h.rve sex gender r\ci pt a number of dialec'ts located in close 
proximity to the Chinook, paitieularlv all the dialetts of Salish tribes 
that live along the coast northward and southward, and the Quileutc. 
In tlic Salish dialects of the interior, gender does iiot ncciu . If the Quil- 
eutc .should prove to be related to .* ska-shan. to which it shows 
morphological resemblances, it will be the only language of this group 
which has gender. In all these dialecLs gender is confined to the pronoun. 

Chinook expresses diminutives by consonantic. changes. Voicc'd and 
unvoiced consonants become glottalized and s c hanges to .i. Velar frica- 
tives become midpiilatal fricatives. 'J’he neighboring Sahaptin groups, 
which differ fundamentally from Chinook, use consonantic changes for 
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the same purpose. Some of the changes are the same as in Chinook ; 

I changes to s, velans to midpalatals, and besides these a change from 
n to 1 occurs. 

Wc find .sporadic, fossilized use of the same process in the Salish 
dialect spoken just north of the Chinook area, in Coos on the coa.st of 
Oregon,^ and as a li\’ing feature in Wiyot in Nortlicin California. Geo- 
graphical contiguity for the hist example cannot be established. 

It will be. noticed tliat while gender exists in a coastwise direction 
north and south, the formation of the diminutive by consonantic changes 
occurs in a territory extending eastward. 

Anotlier curious resemblance may be traced between Quileute, 
Kwakiutl, and Tsimshiaii, which arc spoken in an area extending from 
the State of \Va.shington to the Aheskan boundary. In these three lan- 
guages the jjronominal representation of the noun (or article) is treated 
differently for pioper names and for common nouns. These fonn 
throughout two distinct clas.ses. In Quileute and Kwakiutl a further 
corre.sponclen<T is found in so far as the article used with proper names 
is also used for indefinite, that is unknown objects. For instance, “I look 
for a whale”, indefinite ; ‘T found a whale”, definite. 

Many American languages draw a clear distinction between p^ases- 
sion by the subject and pos.ses.sion bv another person, like the Latin 
suus and rjtn. A small group, inc luding the E.skimo, Algonquian, and 
Kutenai, express these relations b\ special veibal forms, the .so-ealled 
obviativc of the mi.ssionaries who wrote on Algonquian, the fourth per- 
son of Thalbitzer. The phenomenon is mast pronounced in Kutenai, 
for even in the case of the simple transitive verb with third person sub- 
ject and nominal objei t the presence of the two third prisons is indicated 
by the obviative .suffix following the nominal object. It is interesting to 
note that the western Sahaptin languages, which fus a wliolc group ad- 
join the Kutenai, make the .same distinction for the subject of the .sen- 
tence for sentences containing only one third person and those in which 
the sentence contains two third persons. In both Kutenai and western 
Sahaptin tlicre is a differentiation between the forms in a sentence like, 
“the man .saw me,” and “the man saw the woman.” In Kutenai the 
difference is found in the object, in Sahaptin in the subject. In some of 
the Sahaptin dialects this trait is found only in the, pronoun, not in the 
noun. The general usage, in the group of languages just discussed, is 
alike notwithstanding the difference of devices used. 

’ HandhooK of American Indian Languages, part a (Washington, igaa), p. 383. 
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Another interefsting feature may be observed in the languages of the 
North Pacific Coast. Demonstrative pronouns are often very elaborate. 
They not only distinguish between the person near the speaker, near the 
person addre.sser|, and near the person spoken of, but more exact loca- 
tions are often added. The Tlingit of Alaska differentiate between what 
is near him but neai’er than you, and what Ls near him but farther than 
you ; or positions in front, behind, above, or below the .speaker may be 
designated. Among the tribes extending from Cohinibia Rhei north- 
ward to Alaska — the same group which differentiates between proper 
names and common nouns — a different demonstrative concept is intro- 
duced, namely that of visibility and invisibility. The Chinook has 
demonstratives designating, for instance, “near the .speaker, visible.” 
The same occurs in Oiiileute and ( loast Salish, hut not in the Salish dia- 
lects of the interior. It is a characierLstic feature of Kwakiiitl. I do not 
know of its occurrence in any other group of neighboring languages. 

Still another feature characteristic of part of the same gioup is the 
separation of pionominal subject and object in ti.insitive verbs. The 
verb unaccompanied by Mhat we should call an adverb, takes a suffix 
consisting of pronominal subject and objec ( combined. When <i qualify- 
ing adverb accompanies the \erh, the subject is atl.u bed to this qualifier 
which takes the form of an huransitivc verb, while the ol)ject remains 
attached to the piimary verb. “1 did not see him” would be cxpre.sscd 
by “not-I see-him.” I'liis teiulenf\ occurs in e\;utly the same form in 
Quileute, Coast Salish, and Wakashan. In Tsim.shian it Is less fully 
developed, in so far as in subjunctive, forms the pronominal subject pre- 
cedes the verb and is phonetically united w’ith the preceding adverb. 
The analogy, hoAvevc'r, is not strict. 

Another intCTcsting comparison mr.y be, made betwei-n Chukchee 
and Eskimo. In rc'gard t<j the general form, these two languages arc 
quite distinct. Chukchee employs terminal i eduplication, prefixc's, suf- 
fixes, and vocalic harmony. Bcside.s this there are rigid rules regarding 
initial consonantic clusters which bring alxuU i.nportant inodifu alioas 
of stem form. Eskimo has nothing of x, ■ kind. There is no reduplica- 
tion, no prefixes whatecer, no trace of vocalic harmony. Whatercr 
changes occur in the stem arc due to the influen«'c of suffixes. On the 
other hand, a number of categoric.s occ ur whicii are common to these two 
neighboring language.s. 'J’lii; plural forms are alike; hcjth Eskimo and 
Chukchee form the plural by a .suffix /. The nominal subject in E.sfcimo 
is treated differently in the ease of tran.sitive and intraasiti\c verbs. The 
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subject of the transitive verb has what might be called a relational form, 
common to both the genitive and the transitive subject. The subject of 
the intransitive verb has the same form as the object of the transitive 
verb. This feature occurs also in other languages, as in Sahaptin, and it 
is found in the pronominal forms of many other languages. But in the 
circumpolar area only the Chukchee and Eskimo have tins differentia- 
tion of the nominal forms. The proces.ses by means of which this differ- 
entiation Ls made in Eskimo and Chukchee are quite distinct, for the 
object in Chukchee is formed by terminal reduplication ; in Eskimo the 
subject is differentiated by a suffix. Furthermore we find in both lan- 
guages a considerable number of postpositions which cxpri'ss ic-cpil re'n- 
tionships, such as “at,” “towartLs,” “from,” and so on. The analogy in 
the modal development of the verb is also quite striking. A remarkable 
variety of participial forms occur whith may take personal pjonoui.'S 
and the group of concepts expressed by the modalities shows marked 
similarity. 

Considering these data as a whole, we may say that in a considcralilc 
number of native languages of the North Pacific Coast we find, notwith- 
standing fundamental differences in structure and vocabulart, .rimilar- 
itics in particular grammatical features distributed in such a waN’nhai 
neighboring languages show striking similarities. The areas in which 
similar features are found do not coincide in regard to the various 
traits compared. 

It seems to me almost impossible to explain this phenomenon without 
assuming the diffusion of grammatical processes over contiguous areas. 

Stress must be laid here upon the cfmtiguity of distribution, because 
comparative grammar shows clearly th.it similar features ma) devriop 
independently in different parts of the world. Sex c.'itegories, phonetic 
similarity between the Northwest Coast and Chile, the application of 
reduplication, and many other traits appear in such distribution that 
historic.il connection is excluded. On the other hand the distribution 
of the same particular grouping of concept*, or of the same methods of 
expresrion over contiguous areas can hardly be explained on the btasis 
of independent origin. 

So far as I can .see an attempt to bring together the diffcriait languages 
of contiguous areas which h.avc similar processes is not fe.asihlc on ac- 
count of the fundamental differences in conceptual] /a tion, in grammati- 
cal processes, and in vocabulary. 

The phenomena here discussed lead to a result analogous to that 
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reached by Lepsius in his study of African languages. He concluded 
that a large number of mixed languages occur in Africa. His conclu- 
sions are largely corroborated by more recent investigations, particularly 
of the Sudanese languages. It Is also parallel to the results obtained by 
von der fTabclcnl/, in his .«!tudy of the languages of New Guinea and 
Melanesia, and his inferences arc sub.stantiated by the recent investiga- 
tions of Dempw'olff. The problem has been well fonnulated by Pro- 
fe.s.sor Proko.sch, who demands a detailed compari-son of the European 
languages with all their neighbors, no mattiT to what lingui.stic stock they 
may belong. It also agrees with the view of Schuchardt, who points out 
tliat there Is a giadation beginning with a slight amount of borrowing 
and extending through more inteiLsivc intermingling, to a complete 
change of language. The que.stion in which we arc intcicsted is not that 
of tlie theoielical definition of relation of l.tnguagcs as defined by Meil- 
let, but merely a question of hlstoriral development. 

If the view expressed here is correct, then it is not po.s.siblc to group 
Ameriran languages rigidly in a genealogical .scheme in whicli each lin- 
giiksiir family is .slnm'ti to have developed to modern forms, but we 
have to ler ogni/e that many of the languages have multiple roots. 
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TN THE following I will discuss a few features of the language of the 

Dakota Indians which seem to ha\c a wiilc'r linguistic interest. 

First of all I shall discuss the cla.ssification of vifrbs. There are two 
types of verbs, active and static. Active verbs take active pronouns, 
static verbs take .static pronouns. “1 am sick” is .static, and the form for 
‘T” i.s the .static pronoun which is identical with the object of the transi- 
tive verlj. This is a frequent fe.ature of Amcric an languages. It is pecul- 
iar to Dakota that only stems expressing activities performed by living 
beings can be active, all others arc static. Static verbs may be made 
active by instrumental, .sometimes by locati\’e prefixes, but the stem itself 
is static. Thus the tcim “to break” is foiined liom the static verb “to be 
in a broken condition,” and might be* tran.slated “to cause by means of 
pressure to be. in a broken conditi«m.” The static terms are differentiated 
according to the form and character ot the suhstaticc to which they 
refer, such as long, or flat, and liquid, soft, brittle, etc. Many of the 
static stems arc obsolete and occur only with activating prefixes. 

The .second refers to the phonetic n'lidcring of a close as.sociation of 
ideas. The initial vowel of Dakota words is preceded by a glottal closure. 
When, theiefore, a woi cl with terminal i:onsonant ]irecedcs a word with 
initial vowel there is a decided break following the comoiiant. The con- 
sonant docs not become gloltalized but the glottal dosiirc follows it. 
W'hen two .such words become intimately a.s.sociatcd and foim a unit 
concept the break disappears: nnpo'g.na " 'a handlul’, for nap- o' g.na\ 
wall' top' e ‘an oar’, from wa'l-i-top‘a' (boat-rowing-instrument) ; 
kq'pap'a'-cc'if'pi ‘moccasin game’, for hqp-ap‘a' ‘moccasin striking’, 
'ec'q'pi ‘they do’. 

A di.stinction is made between verbs that take the prefix xva- which 
exprcscscb an indefinite object and nouns which contain the same piefix. 

Language, \o\. 13, no 2 (i937),PP- I37-I4i- 

® According lo the rust<»mar\ orthography of Dakota q, i, q arc nasalized vowels; 
i, I correspond to Fienclt j and English ih; o \o English ch, medial; g, h aie velar 
spirants. 
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The latter are unit concepts, the former express an indefinite object for 
which a definite object may be substituted: waa'ivqyaka ‘he stands 
guard’, wa''ivqyaka ‘a guard'. When verbs of this type assume a special 
meaning they may also be conti'acted: waa'gli ‘he brings something 
back home’, wcv'gli ‘he comes back Micccssful from a hunt’ ; wayu'ga 
‘he separates something from its covering’ ; wo‘'gfi ‘he husks corn’. The 
same phenomenon occuns in the possessive pronoun, intimate possession 
being expressed by contraction: t‘ao'w[ ‘his earrings’, i.e., those he 
made, or those he happens to wear ; t‘o''wl ‘earrings he always wears and 
that nobody else has a right to wear’ ; I'aivo'wnUe ‘his occasional good 
acts’, f O’' waste ‘his gooflncss’ as a permanent quality. 

These examples show a rhjse par.^llelism between die concept of 
psychological and phonetic unit). According to a communication of 
Dr. Gladys Reichard similar phenomena occur in Navaho: hoyan 
cayan ’ ‘my home’ ; ca ayan ‘hou.se in which I am living, not my prop- 
erty’; rit'a' ‘my wing’ (a bird .^peaking 1 , ca'at'a' ‘my feather’ i.e., the 
feather I u.se. 


A third point is a ciiiinu.s contradiction between the ca.se of forming 
new words by means of afllxes and composition and the ficquent failure 
to treat such woids according to their ctymolcygical structure. It must 
not, of course, be assumed that new words arc ( onsciou.sly built up with 
an understanding of the meaning of the constituent elements, nor that 
these are present in the mind id' the .speaker ; but, so far as my knowledge 
goes, their giainmatical treatment follows the; general rules of the lan- 
guage. A question regarding the meaning ol the compound may elicit 
a folk ctvmology. Nevertheless in use the words aie generally easily 
understood. Contractions or abbreviations of words frequently used do 
not seem unu-sual. Thus we have wii'a' ‘raecoon’, understood as an 


abbreviation for wir‘i'te g.te'g,j Mriped face’ ; ‘medicine’, from 

p'eii'-hn'tc herb.s-butt-end’ ; p'eiq'l ‘on the fire’, from p‘e'ia akq'l ‘fire- 
on-top-of’. More remarkable arc ca.scs of met.uhcsis like hqkp'a' ‘moc- 
casin strings;’, for hqpk‘a' ; wqsma'hi ‘iron arrow head’ from mas- ‘iron’, 
wq ‘arrow’, hi ‘tooth’. 

Sometimes the grammatical forms .show a complete mlsunderstand- 
mg, the phonetic form being more suggestive than etymology. Thus 
ana'goptq ‘to obey’, stands evidently foi ano'gopiq (a ‘on’ ; no'ge ‘car’ ; 
o'ptq ‘to turn towaid’) ; na is taken for a prefix and the first pereon wa 


^ c =: sh £ng[li$b. 
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is inserted after na : ana'wagoptq ‘I obey*. In the same way ina'piskqyq 
is treated as though na were a prefix, the pronoun ze/a preceding the p. 
Still the derivation is i-nap-i-skq~ya ‘against-hand-by-means-of-move- 
cause’. 

A fourth trait of Dakota is its old consonantic sound symbolism. The 
sets, s, S, h and z, Z, g represent gradations, the s and z being the lowest, 
f and z the middle, and h and g the highest grades. 1 have given many 
examples in a previous paper.’ A few of these will suflice to make the 
essential point clear, sle'ca, sle'^a, file'ea ‘to .split things’ ; m.nit'za, 
m.nq'za, m.nq'ga ‘to crunch’. With r or ^ it Is done easily, with s or I 
with greater difficulty, with h or g with great difficulty. The grades of 
intensity arc not always quite so clear. Sometimes the s series expresses 
wetness : ska' pa ‘to slap’, ska' pa ‘to slap wet surfaces’ ; iki'ea ‘to com- 
press dry things’, skica ‘to compress wet things’. A few examples in addi- 
tion to the list mentioned are: ze'zeya ‘dangling’, ap'a'ieicya ‘right on 
the edge, almost falling over’ ; ge'geya ‘hanging down’ ; xvnltc' ‘peculiar, 
good’, wahte'sni ‘bad (not good)’; sloka ‘to take out of a hole', Itlo'ka 
‘to break a hole’; bdaska' ‘flat and hard’, bJalka' ‘flat and flabb>'. c' 
‘yellow’, zi ‘tawny’, gi ‘brown’. It may well be that the three .stages haN'c 
reference rather to the con-sistcncy of material than to intensity. A good 
many examples can be interpreted more easily in that way. 

E. Kennard ■ has found a number of pairs of similar character in 
Mandun ; dusa'p ‘to pull a little’, duha'p ‘to tear’ ; if Vo ‘to jingle’, 
ht'ro ‘to rattle’, etc. 

Lipkind has discovered a con.siderable number in Winnebago.'’* 
Examples are: sqwq ‘to be melted’, \qwq ‘to be softened,’ hqivq ‘to be 
moistened’ (Dakota spa, spq, hpq) ; siri ‘to be squeezed out’, hiii ‘to 
be mashed’ (Dakota Hi, Mi) ; k'es ‘to be scraped bare’, K'eh ‘to be 
.scraped’. 

This consonantic symbolism is similar to the diminutive and coii- 
sonantic shifts of some of the Pacific CJoast languages. In Chinook we 
have changes from sonants to glottalized sounds to express diminutive.s '* 
and also changes in the place of articulation of palatal affricatives. 
In Kwakiutl we find a limited number of words in whicli glottali/ation 

’ “Notes on thr Dakota, Teton Dialect,” International Journal of Ameiiran 
Linguirtici, \ol 7, nos 3-4 (1933), p. 112. 

* “Mandan Grammar," International Journal of American Lingwstics, vol 9, 
no. I (1936), p 33. 

® Personal communication 

Edward Sapir in F. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Laneuases, part 3 
(Washington, 191 1 ), p. 638. 
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indicates smallness, e.g. kyspa' to embrace, ky^pa' to take up with 
tonp; qymkwa to snap together, yymkwa to bite off. Quite 
similar changes occur in diminutive forms in Sahaptin.^ The 
veJar consonants become mid-palatal and n changes to /. In Wiyot, a 
Californian language, the following changes are found in the diminu- 
tive : d becomes ts, t '> ts or tc, s c, I r? In Coos “ traces of a 
similar process are found. It also seems to be a live process in Tillamook, 
a Salisliun dialect.^ 

The fifth point refers to the demonstrative pronoun. It is a feature 
that is not particularly characteristic of Dakota, but appears in many 
North American languages. Wc are accustomed to a development of 
the demonslrative pronoun parallel to position “near me” and “away 
from me,” or to position “near one of the three personal pronouns.” 
Many American languages have a strong feeling for localization, 
and add to the fundamental ideas of pasition “near one of the three 
personal pronouns” reference to the concept of visibility and invisi- 
bility. 

This makes the exact definition of demonstratives particularly diffi- 
cult, because it is alwats necessary to reconstruct the position in which 
the speaker images himself to be. In Dakota we have, the fundamental 
forms Ze, he, ko, lo which express ‘near me’, ‘away from me’, ‘away from 
me \isible', ‘somewliere’. I'he conc.epts ‘near thee’ and ‘near him’ are 
not distinguished. The partieulai place in reference to two persons is 
expre.<<srd h\ the .suffix -A7 (after e > cU). Thus le'di means ‘here and 
awav from you or him’, hc'c'i there and away from me’, ka'k‘i ‘yonder 
visible, aw ay from me’. With the ending ya these fornris express a region 
rather than a spot. 

The distinction rrf visibility and invisibility is made in a number of 
languages. In Kwakiutl the glottal .stop added to demonslrative forms 
expresses invi.sibility L'e's,->mg)’a ‘this stone visible’ {-gya indicates ‘near 
me'). t'e's,'>mgya' ‘this stone invisible.’. In Quileute •’ the independent 
demonstrative, pronouns for visibility and invisibility are distinct. 

’ MrKillr Jacobs, /I Sketch of NoUhern Sahapiin Gtammar, University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology, vol. 4 PP I 39 - 

^ (ilad\s Rcichard, Wtyol Giammai and Texts, Universitv of California Pub- 
lications in Anthropology and Ethnology, vol. 22 ( I 9 ''* 5 )i P* 29 - 

" Leo J. Frathtcnbcrg, CJoos, in F. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
Kuafi€\, pail 2 (Washington, 1923), p. 383. 

* May Edcl, The 'rillarnook I.anguage, International Journal of American Lin- 
T, vol io(i 9 'l 9 )>P 

Manuel J Andrade, “Quileute,” in Handbook of American Indian Languages^ 
part 3 (J- J Augustin, 1933-38), P 246 
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Kutenai * has three positions : indefinite, here or previously referred to, 
and absent. Each of these has one form for visible, one for inviable, 
the latter distinguished by the insertion of an a, c.g. the prefix sn- means 
‘here visible standing’, son- ‘here invisible .standing’. In Clhinook also 
the independent demonstratives are divided into the classes visible and 
invisible.^ 

Reference to a third person is highly developed in Tlingit. We find 
yd ‘thi.s near me’, w{'' ‘that near thee’, he ‘that near him and nearer 
than you’, yu ‘that near him and farther away than you.’ ® 

In Coeur d’Alene ‘ all expressions regarding movonenLs are expressed 
by means of prefixes. If ojily a speaker and the person addressed arc 
involved the teims hitlicr and thither arc sufficient. When a third 
place is involved a definite position of referent e mu.st be included. If 
this point is termed ‘there’, the <‘xprcs.sions would mean : ( i ) from 
beyond there hither and to beyond there, (2) from beyond there hither, 
to there or this side of there, ( 3,! from there 01 this side of there hither. 
(4) from this side of theic thither to beyond there, ( 3) from this .side of 
there thither to there or to this side of there, (fi) from beyond there 
thither to farther beyond thei e. 

In movement Dakota distinguislics between thither and hitCer, 
completion of movement thither and hither, movement thither and 
hither to a place fonneily occupied (/.c.. return) ; completion of move- 
ment thither and hither to a place previously occupied (/'.c., airival 
returning) . The i ombinations of the verbs of arri\ al and motion express 
the concept of .starting, < .g., he went to aiii\’e there, /'.r., he started going 
thither, etc.® 

Dakota is also remarkable for the tendenc y to express by means of 
particles, conjunctions, and adverbs the general emotional .state accom- 
panying the statement. Thus, A/, A'm and wq (definite present, defi- 
nite past, and indefinite) at the end of the sentence express respectively 

^ Patfi Philippo C!ani'Slrf'I)i, S.J , aiiridtated bv Fi.m/ Boas, “Oraintnar of the 
Kutenai Langu.igr,'’ Inleinalwnal Joutntsl of Attiniran Linguistics, vol. 4 (1927), 
P- 57. 

‘ Fiany Boas, "Clhinook,” Handbook of Amriican Indian Languages, part i 
(Washington, I gi I ), p (>17. 

® Franz Boas, "Ciiainiuatiral Notes on the I.aiigiiage of the Tlingit Indians,” 
Unwcisity of Pennsylvania, 'J he Univeisity Mu\eum Anthropological Publications, 
vol. 8, no. I (J 9 i 7 ),p n't. 

' Gladys Reirhard, “Grammar of (lot'ur d’.Mene,” in Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, part •} (igjc'l -38), pp 597 it seq 

“ Ftanz Boas and Elba Deloiia, “Notes on the Dakota, Teton Dialect,” Inter- 
national Journal of Amctiiun Ltnguif/in, vol. 7, nos 3-4 (1932), p 117. 
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annoyance, the feeling that a statement is unnecessary because known 
to the person addressed, and pleasant agreement. Thus in a sentence 
meaning T’ll finish this first’ the addition of k'l implies the speaker’s 
annoyance at being interrupted ; with k ’i/ the implication is that the 
person addresses know.s that the speaker wishes to finish first ; with wq 
that there is pleasaiit agreement. Similarly in ‘I gave it to him, but he 
did not take it’ : if for ‘but’ yesq is used, the implication is that he ought 
to have taken it ; if tk^as, that the offer ought not to have been made; 
if k’eyas, an indifferent attitude is implied Similar implications can be 
made by varying the translation of ‘insU'ad* {eha\ k‘ci, lye's, e'e') in 
sentences such as ‘he gave me a stone instead of bread’, ‘bread instead of 
meat’, ‘meat instead of bread’. 



METAPHORICAL EXPRESSION IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE KWAKIUTL 
INDIANS' 


TN THE language of the Kwakiutl" Indians of Vancouver Island 
metaphorical expressions referring to unhappy events arc of euphe- 
mistic character. Instead of “to die” {iKla') words are used signifying 
“to grow weak” {wal.! emai'^id R 710.0 •‘) ; “to be nothing” [wa'la 
R 707.55) ; “to perish without reaching the end” {wtba'liiKm ). These 
terms are derived from the negation wl-. From the same .stem arc de- 
rived “to become nothing in mind” wlk’Irx^id R 710.13 and wuyl-.'m- 
s^id. Wd'nEm may be derived from a stem wan- “descr\ing of pity”. 
Often the term is used “it tears ofF’ (viz. the breath) {SFe'Is R 7 of 5 .t»t) 

‘to tear off on»thc ground, outside of tlic liouse’ ; al' d'lil ‘to tear off in 

• 

' Verzameling van Opstellcn doot Oud-Leer linden BtViicndf \'akfi*'nooU'n 
Opgedragen aan Mgr. Pwf Dr. Jos. Schtijncn, Met lyjy ((Jhailu's, riaiuv), 
pp, 147-15,3. 

® &• a very weak vowel, probably derived fiom a weaken'd d 
a the German umlaut a 
a as in English *iaw'' 

/ glottah/es the pT ('ceding consonant 
‘ glottal stop 

g', k‘, x‘ palatized, similar to gN, kv, and German i h In ' k h” 
g, q, X velar g, k, and Ocrmaii (h in “Bach” 

“ expresses labialization of the preceding g, k, a, g, q, x 
I voiceless I 
L afifricative il 
/ affricative dl 
x" medial labialized spirant 

■ Quotations refer to pages and line of the following publications* 

R "'Ethnologv of the Kwakiutl,” 35th Annual Report of the Bui can of 

Ameiican Ethnology (1921V 

J III, X "Kwakiutl Texts,” Publications of the Jr sup North Pacific Expedition, 
vols 3, 10 (Leiden, 1902, 1905) 

C II Kwakiutl Tales, Columbia Univi rsitv Contributions to Anthi opolog> , 
vol 2 (1910). 

C III Contributions to the Ethnology of the Kzvahutl, Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 3 ( 1923) . 

M "The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 

Indians,"' Report of the U. S National Museum for 1893 (Washing- 
ton, 1897). 
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the house ) . In speeches we find “to have gone to rest” {^x'oyoxwa'lis 
C III 74.7) ; “to lie down” {qidyax-^d'lis C III 78.26) ; “to disappear 
from this world” k-/ eax^und Id'xwa G III 96.25) . For the death 

of many it is said “all arc (ended)” (German “alle werden” '^wV^wEla 
R 1 147-67 ) , and for the slaughter of man “to cause all (to end)” (Ger- 
man “allc machni”, ^wYwbfld'ma^'R 1224.38). To kill is also expressed 
by “to rau.se to reach the end” {heba^ ya' mas) . To take revenge on an 
enemy is “to eat meat” {q'.Esa' J III 136.33) . 

Instead of “to be .'iick” they say “to lie abed” {qK'lgwil ) . 

Misfortune is called “it goes wrong” {o'dzEg'ila C II 16.13) ; ® 
widow “the one w'ho spoils good luck” {aa'msila R 604.27 ) . 

Many inetaphoiiral expressions and actions arc used on ceremonial 
occiusioas. To invite to a fca.<it Ls called simply “to walk” [qa'sa C III 
120.16) and the messenger is “the one who serves as walker” ( qd'sElg’Es 
C III 120.19) . It is not customaiy' to follow an invitation at once, and 
the messengers go a .st'cond and third time to call. This is termed “to 
(go) around again” C III 126.26) and the messengers “those 

who serve (going) around again” G III 128.8). Then the 

gue.sLs eoine in, except the principal one for whose .sake the ceremonial 
act is performed. The messengers go a last time “to look for a fare” 

( (Id'doqu'i-.ni R 752.37 ) . This last term is lused only in the sacred winter 
ceremoiiial (R 752.41). A single invitation is also called “to walk 
around” {qd'lsc^sla CJll 136.23). 

Speeches arc called “breatJi” {hase^ C III 182.1) cf the speaker. A 
good speech has “a sweet ta‘-*e” {l’'x’p!ii Ci III 182.9). A speech is 
( ailed “equal in weight” {gwa'^yok" J III 449.26) to another one. 

The speech aftci a meal “pushes it down into the .stomach” ( l.d' gvuF.ns 
R 791.76) . And the words of the .speech “strike” (si-/>a' G III 182.15) 
the guests, as a spear strikes the game or as the rays of the sun strike 
the earth. A messenger who invites the tribe .standing in the doorway of 
the hou.se reports th.at “our words have gone out of the house” {la* me' 
ld'g-a*ElsEnts wd'IdEtna C III 220.24) . The words of the host’s speaker 
addres.scd to his guests “go to the flov.i of the house” {Id'g-aHil R 
789.24 ) . The speaker “vomits” {hd'qwa J III 449. 1 ) all he has in his 
mind. 

Instead of “to sing” the metaphoric expression “the breath rises” 
{haso'sla C III 183.3) or “it goes rising” {Id'g-ustd G III 176.23) is 
u-sed. Singers and mes.senger& “teU the world” {nc'laxa *nd'la R 789.22 ) 
what is being done. In the sacred winter ceremonial a special messenger 
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is sent out of the house to tell the world that the ceremonial is beginning. 
The words of the song arc its ‘‘place of walking” ( qa'yas C III 1 36.2 1 ) . 

Guests who arrive by canoe arc invited to come in to “warm them- 
selves” (tE'its.'a C III 142.21 ) or “to warm their faces in the house” 
{ts!E'lqwEmg-aHU C IJI 160.17). In a formal feast two courses are 
given and the second one i.s called “doing the right thing afterwards” 
{he'leg'End C III 108.2 r ) . 

The guests of a person as well as wealth that he acquires are called 
his “salmon” (k’fo'tiiia C III 172.13, mhyd' C III 174.1 ) ; a great 
many guests “a sihool of srilnion” (zvayo'qwax'iwe^ C III 172.14), 
and the house or village of the host his “salmon weir” ( Ijt'xvayu C III 
152.14) into which he hauls (wa'tled C 111 152.17) his guests. 

The valuable copper plates {iJa'qiva)^ the .symbols of wealth, par- 
ticularly, are called “salmon,” and the host expecting a copper plate 
called “War”, say.s in regard to it, “heavy is this salmon c.aught in my 
weir here” {gwr/ni ! htng-ada k'lo'it'.lak- ma'is.'fhg'En i.d'waynk'* C 
III 1 52.2 1 ) . The invitation to a potlatch in which host and gue.sts rival 
in prodigality is likened to war. The messengers who carry the invita- 
tion arc called warriois {ivVna C! Ill 164.20) and the arriving guests 
sing war songs (wVnuk-.'ala (I Ilf 172.1). The copper plate is til.so 
called the. “citadelle” of the chief. The oiator says: “Behold, now we 
stand on War (name of a cojiper plate), the eitadelle of our chiel” 
{la^'E'mxol.Ents g'PxtodEx wlndxa xtvl'.si’JasF.n g'l'gEma^^ytW Cl Ifl 
146.26). To give a prc\sent in return for scr\iccs rendered is called 
“making a soft layer” ( tE'lqwa Cl III 140.22 ) , and the blankets that are 
given away “arc danced on” [yit'dzE‘ weso* Cl III 174.22) by the host’s 
daughter who performs a cei emonial dance on that occasion. The giv- 
ing away of blankets on a small scale* is called “spreading out” (/.£/;«' 
cm 124.1). 

The large amount of property given away “stands a mountain of 
blankets, reaching through the world” {f (ix"iSlis lii'xEnts ‘ndlag-ada 
nEg'd't p! E’lxElasghm J III 455.2). 

The chief is derignated by laudatory terms. He is the “post of our 
world” {qE’ldhmshnls ^nd'lax J III 449.30), “the only long one .stand- 
ing in the world” [^nE'mls! nqe Id’xwa ^nd'lax J III 449.29), “great 
mountains .standing on edge” (k-Id'xk! egwidze vaE'ng'odzcK 1284.40) 
“an overhanging cliff” {k'!?'h '! J III 449.31, l.d'qivanux^dze M 
669.8), “the one to whom no one can climb up” {he wlyag-Elidze M 
668.1, wits! cg'usto^ J Ilf 449-3 “loaded canoe” {md'gwEme‘ 
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M 668.5), “the (cedar) that (annnt be spanned” {wawe‘stdafdze 
Cj III 196.8), the tliirk root ol the tribe” {l.Egiva'nEwc'^ R 1290.10), 
tin oin fai lb csi ahead oyak'EUs ^ 1285.G), the 

(a fabuloiis being which is imirli I'ccucd J III 455. iH) . He is called “the 
head {x'dm^ t( 111 loti.jti;, liis spc.iker “the mouth (piece)” (i/i'mi 
C III itio.'p)) . ()t tlie dc.ath of <in(‘ « hief it unsaid “the moon went down 
in the waters” [k'! o'gii'r.umlag’il a* yuxa ‘ mKk{ilahaf ox" dd R 
1292.2). Those who are the first to receive presents are the “eagles' 
{kuuk") who, ill the potlatch, stand out.side of the recognized divisions 
of the tribe and taki piec edein e of them. 

The ehief's elde.st daughter says, “copper Is my seat in the house” 

( l.ld'qwag-h n k .hrndydil R 1 ;{ 1 5,-2 ) . 

Ol the Kwakiiitl it is said, th.it “like a great, liigh mountain they have 
a steep (high) face” [guidn ' nhmd'x Ejl'.k' l if c'k'agKtn "^zva'las 
nl-g a' } III 155.16 ,. 

Tn speaking ol rival ( hiefs deiogatoiA' terms are u.sed. 'They are called 
“little .sp.i III iw'.s” ( ts! j‘'\iiu'/niud" dill 1 22.9 ), “little flie.s” [s’ag'ndi'- 
utiinE' ni' k" d III 126 2-1 ,1, “little liorsc flies” [S'l'df-kfwaniEtie'x'' d HI 
128.27}, "little nio.s<pntoes" [i li’si 1-11(1011''' ni'v' d HI 128.30), “old 
broken (copjiei.Ni'' .li lu\i ntHut M 667.18, (/! hUjIalisol M 667.18), 
“spider wom.in” ( itl' vuqi l.'cih-an M t»69.2i }, “old dog” wayol M 
670.7 ^ , leavingsol liKid [lui'" ratiiota R 1281.25'. 

Rivrds ar • lidi' uled In saying th.it tliey “deeor.ite” (hnid'sa M 670.1 ) 
their speeches by 1 l.iirniug piivilegts ih.il do not belong to them. Their 
tongius loll ^I 'T l.hizt'l id R i 2”;l.Jl' ; they .m losing t heir tails (like old 
salmon) {\n(ifr!ii\uJ do R laiji.ii) ; (the ehiel ) throws them across 
his bac k (lik<* (he woll .1 deei ; [xzi'( 'h '’’iud R 1293.12). When they 
try to lival the diicf, "they talk thron.t h their noses” {vi'/ndzoidliz R 
1280.33). The\ "walk /.ig.,ag” {ivoiU’qa M 670.1) ; of one rival it is 
said that “he hohls a canoe in histhioat" (yti d'gzozl.! h.xdia M 670.2), 
and that “he holds giving-.iway-t aiioc's in liis ihioat” {sag‘il .1 h.xdla 
M 670.2), me.uiiiig that In |)romi.scs to give- aw ,y a e.moe. hut that he 
will ne\ei do it. The guests “ery lik ■ die bluejay ’ {kn'u'^ yalu R 
1282.65). One. who has never given a great feast fa “grca.se” fca.st in 
which lisli oil is ]joured on llic fnej is lalh cl “dry face” {lE'mlEm- 
xzvKndii M <>70.4), or ‘moiildv fare” {i/zzx'ijzrl-.M l-'.mlix M 670.4). Of 
one who is called an old dog it is said that lie “.spreads hLs legs before (the 
ho.st)” {y(l(jolMlg‘izt'f‘ (170.7). 

A young woman whose lather has not repaid his son-in-law adc- 
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quately is called “slim wristed” ( he'wd^Emx'ts! ane ^ ) , because her wrist 
is not compressed by the wearing of bracelets. 

Chiefs praise their own strength. They “bum to ashes (the tribes)” 
[q'.wd’lo’^io J III 483.1 ), they “make the w’orld smoky (by the fire of 
their feasts)” (kwa'ncsEla'mas R 669.18), the great one whose smoke 
of the fire is nieeting {kwd'kwLxdladzc R 669. 19) ; he makes people run 
away {q ! we' mx-‘ itJamai J Ilf 483.2). When a guest outdoes the host 
in prodigality his “fire is extinguished" {h! E'lx’^idcda lEgwVl R 
774.28) ; he has chiefs as his servants {d'lanok'‘ J III 482.16) or as his 
speakers a* yK'lgwad J III 482.16). 

A warrior says, “I am the double-headed serpent in my world” {yEn 
sVsEyul. laxg'En 'nd'lak’). W'^arriors arc called “hellebore” {dx“so'le R 
13 1 1.2), a term also applied to people of violent character. Warriors 
say, “for we are the great thunderbirds and we avenge (bite) our late 
ancestors” {yK'ntsaxg’Eiits 'wa'IasKk' kwE'nkwEnxivElig'a^ ya qEnts 
qlEs'r'dc qah.'iits wixvotnpdaHUs J III 468) ; “we shall soar and gra.sp 
with our talons the Bella Coola” ’ ( q! d'ncx'^ idEL qEnts le'LEns xap'.e'- 
dEl lax BK'lxivElax'de J HI 468. 1 1 j . The warriors say that they arc no 
longer men, “we are n<iw killei whales” [iKnls la maE'mx' rnox" la J III 
470.18. Men killed in war arc “eaten" [hd'mh! des J III 469.2(f) by 
the enemy, and when they are avenged they say, “our late tribe fellows 
have been vomited up (by the enemy { liu'x‘ witsEnts g'o'kulotaEnts 
J HI 469.30). 

Many metaphorical expres-rions aie u.sed in connection with the pur- 
cha.se of topper plates and with marriage ( eremonies. These aie accom- 
panied by symbolic ads. In the pun base of a e(jpper the preliminaiy 
payment is called “the pillow” {qt''miUl) ; the “soft layer” {tE'lqwa) ; 
the harpoon line {du'x'^sEm) by whith the copper is held like a seal ; or 
“what results in the lifting (of the copper) from the floor” (dd'g'Kle- 
ll'.m) . The purchase itself is called “pushing” {Ld'sa), viz., pushing the 
purchase money' untler the name of the purchaser who.se rank is raised 
by the punha.s(‘. To offer a copper plate “which groaiLS in the house” 
{gwd].Elag'Elil J HI 448.32 ) for sale is (ailed to let it “lie dead by the 
side of the fire” {y<T gwtMwa^lis J HI 448.32). The purcha.ser must 
“take it up from the floor” {dd'g’Elil CHI 282.4). 

The knife used for cutting a copper plate that is to be broken is called 
“crazy edged” {nd'nuix'd C HI 216.25), and the copper is “killed” 
{hd'lxxt'a, a word belonging to the Bella Bella dialect C III 2 18.4) . 

’ An enemy tribe. 
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For marrying they use the term “walking into the house” {qa'dzei. 
C III 238.26) ; the blankets paid to the bride’s father arc “what results 
in a marriage” {qd'dzeUim III 242.1 1, or “the means of marrying” 
{qd'dzelMyu G III 248.8). The word qd’dzeL means that the property 
given to the bride’s father walks into his house. 

Marriages belw’Ci'n the elde„st ehildrcn of chiefs arc ver)" elaborate. 
They arc called “taking-c«ire-of-thc great-bringing-out-of-thc-crcsts 
marriage” {' wd^walatula k'HfoW.Knd qd'dzet.a G III 240.9), that 
means that the ehiels who act as messengers h.ivc to use their tre.sts in 
proposing to the bride's father. A number of chiefs make the first pro- 
posal. They recci\e lor this message from the, bride’s father each a 
blanket. Thi.« is rolled up and carried in arms like a i hild. They return 
carry ing it to the groom’s father and say in legard to it “it is great, we 
come ( arrying in our arms \oiir future wife” { ^^'dxdzc' x" q! F'.lF.l- 
qdlaxg'as gFAiF/ndg'Ot G III 238.22). Alter the first proposal they go 
back “to .shake ithc biicle) fioin the lloor of the house” {lEmsx’hg'idd 
G III 246.13). One chief after another gives a mimic icpicsentation 
of his family myth, which means “he tries to lift (the bride ) from the 
floor” {wd'wixF'ti' hi 111 230.4 ), or “to lilt Ironi the flooi ’ 

J III 464.1 ), or “to handle a heavy weight” {gtvdgJvFnlii'Id J III 
464.2). One of them, for inst.-ince, h.vs the family myth according to 
whic;h his ancr.stor was gi\ en the power to bee ome a whaler. He appears 


carrying a whaling harpoon which he throws into the hou.se, thus 
harpooning the bride whom he calls “a whale’' [grvF.^ yF/ni G III 
2')2.i3). By the, sc perfoimames thev induce the bride 10 move on the 
floor ( qwFnPqrf’KlH GUI 252. .sO t k! wi’tng'hld G III 236. 19 ; k'! (ini hi- 
lagF.litC HI 236.24 ; Uiviig-Fld u'qirFlit i\ III 264.30) and finally “to 
come right off the floor” ( h< 'Iq I !• g'J'Jn G III 2()0.7 1 and to come to 


the door” (g'iixsiold G HI 268.13), and “to approach the door” 
{r'xuiitolil G HI 268 4). finally she is “olf the floor” [Jd'g-Fld G HI 
272.19''. 'I’hen blankel.N to be paid to the bride’s father are given as “a 
means of calling (the bride)” ( /.c'7c//c///< C, HI 272.30) and the girl 


comes out “dressed” { q! u dlFnk” Cli\ 274-17) ( that is, c arrying ) a 


copper plate. The bride’s lather gives her blankets as “a tump line 
{dd'xljuis G HI 276.16). 'J'hese are distributed “to be used as belts” 
{wEse'x-^id G III 278 28) by the groom’s tribe. 

A year or moic after the marriage the bride’s father repays the prop- 
erty received. This i.^ called qotT'x'a, <1 word that in the Bella Bella dia- 
lect signifies “to drcfs.” He arrives symbolically in a eanoc which is 
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represented by a square of ceremonial box-rovers. In it stands a copper 
plate “the mast” of the canoe {l.ak’tfyala CIII 280.10) ; blankets rep- 
resent “the mat” {Ie'^wc’' C 111 294.16) on which the liride .sits. 

The marriage is also tailed “to make war on the princessc.s” [wVnax 
k’!c'sk'!edela J III 4G3. 18) . Other forms of marriage are called “to try 
to get a slave” {q!<l'q!ak!wa C 111 280.4), “to take hold ol the foot” 
(da'x'udziind C III 280.4) and “.sham mairiage” {yn<i''sa). A union 
without formal marriage is tailed “.sticking behind (like dogs)” 
{kIwKt! Kxsda' R 1 105.26), a child born of such a union, “obtained by 
sticking behind” {kfwiallixsdu'iil mK 1099.27) 

In all purcha.se.s a.s well as in marriage.s, the blankets which aie the 
standard of value are de.signated by what they represent. .Alter the price 
has been paid, blankets .ire given as “bo.xes” to .stoic the blankets, as 
“canoes” to carry them away ; or a eanoe worth .so and .so many blankets 
is given as “a dres.s” lor the recipient. The c arrying .strap for blanket.s ; 
the belt for travelling ; all these are repie.sented b) blankets. .Split sticks 
represent canoes or the values of canoe.s rnea«ured in blankets that are 
given away (J III 457-458 ). flarpentei.s who are hired rei eive bLiiikets 
to protect their hands [tE'l\fs!ane C 111 516.10). 

In all speeches releiTnee is made to Ihe adhereuee to old eu!<ii>m.s. 
They “walk the road made by the eiealor of chiefs” {qii'ui hn tlh vE'- 
Idsa g'Y iiF.mcg’ild R 790.62) ; they vv.ilk in “that what le, suits as the 
groove of the world” {xit h'lt! ahdzY/n R 789.25). The ihief sivs, “1 
follow the road made b\ my late, am e.sloi.s” iji-'u nhgtdll'.wr'x l!i'\'l'ln‘- 
yash'.n iviwd'vilYu'uhi C 111 124.22) ; or “whai is hiid down by oui 
ancestors” {k-!(i'i(Y yiul'niK g-d’h’ nui^-a’lhn (1 111 i^b.io). Piogre.ss in 
social rank is “walking along on Hat ( bl.inkets) " ( ({it'd zi> (Ml I 130.22), 
or “walking along” {qd iia'hivl'.la R 791.71 )• Customs are also c.alled 
“the .support of the, tribe” {qa'dad C 111 884.10') . 

In talking to children or to intimate (riend.s, people use terms of self- 
eflacement. The most frequently used term is “master” literally “the 
one who owns (me) as a slave” {qld'gwid ) \ rhildren are addre.sscd as 
“the one who owns ( me) as a dog” {' wtVdzid ) . The grandfather calls 
himself “old dog” {‘ivn'yot R 13T3.3). Parents also call thent.se.lves 
“slaves” {qld'k'o R 712.45) ; and they call the children “treasures” 
{To'gwe^ R 712.44). The chief speaks of his wife as “rt'cepU«ele of 
wisdom” {na'gaU'.v C 111 158.19), because she manages the property 
needed for potlatehes. 
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A name given during a potlatch is fastened {K'lg’daiJilod C III 
* 30*5) to jts owner. A person who is a.shamcd “wipes off (the shame) 
from his body” t,di’g-il C III 13a. 19) by giving a potlatch. 

Love Is (ailed “sickness, pain” [t^fhVKla R 1309.2). The lover 
wishes t o be the bed {l\^ (i'g'il R 1 3 1 o. t 5 ) or pillow ( qc'nol R 1 3 1 o. 1 6 ) 
of the beloved. To be downcast is called “to be w'ilhered” {ywF'lsa R 
18G.2) ; to ridicule “to nettle” {ilzl'.'nk'n JX t)7.b). 
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THE AIMS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 


* H 'HE science of anthropology has grown up from many distinct 
beginnings. At an early time men were interested in foreign coun- 
tries and in the lives of their inhabitants. Herodotus leported to the 
Greeks what he had seen in many lands. Caesar and Tacitus wrote on 
the customs of the Gauls and Germans. In the middle ages Marco 
Polo, the Venetian, and Ihn Batula, the Arab, told ijf the strange peoples 
of the Far East and of Africa. I.atcr on, Cook’s journeys excited the 
interest of the world. Fi om these reports .irosc gradually a dcsiio to find 
a general .significance in the multifarious ways of living of strange 
peoples. In the eighteenth centuty Rousseau, Schiller and Herder tried 
to form, out of the reports of travelers, a picture of the history of man- 
kind. More .solid attemjits were made about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century', when the comprehensive work.s of Klemm and Waitz 
were written. 

Biologists directed their .studies towards an understanding of the 
\ariciies of human forms. Linnaens, Blumenbaeli, Camper are a few 
of the names that stand out as caily investigators of these problems, 
which received an entirely new stimulus wlicn Darwin .s views of the 
instability of species were accepted by the .scientifir wc’rid. The problem 
of man’s ori.gin and his jilacc in the ai .imal kingdom be( ame the prime 
subject of interest. Darwin, Huxley an»l Haeckel are outstanding names 
representing this peii<id. Still more recently ihe ititen.sivc study of 
heredity and mutation h.as given a new aspect to inquirie.s into the origin 
and meaning of race. 

The development of psytliology led to new problems presented by 
the diversity of the racial and social gri»ups of mankind. The question 
of mental ( haracteristics of races, which at an earlier period had become 
a subject of di.scus.sion with entirely inadequate methods — largely stimu- 
lated by the de.sire to justify slavery' — was taken up again with the more 
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refined technique of experimental psychology, and particular attention 
is now being paid to the mental status of primitive man and of mental 
life under pathological conditions. The methods of comparative psy- 
chology arc not confined to man alone, and much light may be thrown 
on human behavior by the study of animals. The attempt is being made 
to develop a genetic ps) chology. 

Finally sociology, economics, political science, history and philosophy 
have found it worth while to study conditions found among alien peoples 
in order to throw light upon our modern social processes. 

With this bewildering ^’ariety of approaches, aft dealing with racial 
and cultural forms, it seems necessary to formulate clearly what the 
objects are that we try to attain by the .study of mankind. 

We may perhaps best define our objective iis the attempt to under- 
stand the steps by which man has come to be, what he is, biologically, 
psychologically and culturall)'. I'hus it appears at once that our mate- 
rial must necessarily be histori»’al material, historical in the widest sense 
of the term. It must include the history of the development of the bodily 
form of man, his phy.siological functions, mind and culture. We need 
a knowledge of the chronological .suc<'('s.sion of foi’ms and an insight 
into the conditions under which changes occur. Without .such data 
progress .seems iinpo.s.sible and the fundamental question arises as to how 
.such data can he obtained. 

I'A’CT .sine e Lamarck’s and Darwin s time the biologist has been strug- 
gling with this problem. The complete paleontological record of the 
development of plant and animal forms is not available. FiVen in favor- 
able ca.ses gaps remain that cannot be filled on account of the lack 
of intermediate forms. For this reason indirect proofs must be resorted 
to: These are based partly on .similarities revealed by morphology' and 
interpreted as proof of genetic relationship, partly on morphological 
traits observed in prenatal file, which suggest relationship bc'tween forms 
that as adults appear quite distinct. 

Caution in the u.se of morphological similarities is required, bccau.se 
there are ca.ses in w'hich .similar forms develop in genetically unrelated 
groups, as in the marsupials of Australia, which show remarkable paral- 
lelism with higher mammal forms, or in the. white-haired forms of the 
Arctic and of high altitudes, which occur independently in many genera 
and .specie's, or in the blondncss and other abnormal hair forms of 
domesticated mammals which develop regardless of their genetic 
relations. 
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As long as the paleontological record is incomplete we have no way 
of reconstructing the history of animals and plants except through mor- 
phology and embryology. 

This is equally true of man, and for this reason the eager search for 
early human and prchuinan forms is justified. The finds of the remains 
of the Pithecanthropus in Java, the Sinanthropus in China, of the 
Heidelberg jaw and of the later types of the glacial poiiod are .«o m;uiy 
steps advancing our knowledge. It require.s the labors of the enthusiastic 
explorer to furnish u.s with the material that must be interpr^■ted by care- 
ful morphological study. The material available at the present time is 
sadly fragmentary. It is encouraging to see ihiJt it i.« richest in all tho.se 
countries in which the interest in tlu- paleontology of man has been 
keenest, so that we may hope that with the increase of interest in new 
fields the material on which to build the evolutionary histoiy of man 
will be considerably increased. 

It Is natural that with our moie extended knowledge of the evolu- 
tionary history of the higher m.iinmaLs ceitaiu points stand out that 
will diret t the labors of the explorei . Thns on the basis of our knowledge 
of the distribution of ape forms, nobod\ would scaich for the. ame-stors 
of humanity in the New World, although the question wdien the earliest 
migration of man into America took place is still one of the problems 
that Is'prominent in lesearclics on the paleontoh'gy of the glacial period 
of America. 

The .skeletal niateiial of later periods Is more abundant. Still it is 
difTiCult to e.stablish definiteK the relation of earl\ skc'letal remains and 
of modern races, because niauN ol thc'ir most rh.aracterisfir tiaits are 
found in the soft parts of the body tha» have not been pi c.>'crveil Fur- 
thc-rmore, the transitions from one rac * to another are .so gradual that 
only' extreme foim.s can be detei mined with any degicc of definitenes.s. 

On account of the absence of materi.il elucidating the history of mod- 
ern races, it is not suiprlring that for many years anthropologists hav^ 
endeavored to classify race.*, basing their attempts on a variety of trails, 
and that only loo often the results o. these dassifiealiems have been 
assumed as expies-sions of genetic relationship, while actually they hav'C 
no more than a de-scriptivc value, unh'.ss tlieir genetic .significance c an be 
established. If the same metric proportions of the head recur in all 
races thev cannot be a .significant ciitcrion of fundaniental racial type.s, 
although they may be valuable indications of the development of local 
strains within a racial group. If, on the other hand, a particular hair 
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form is a trait wcll-nigh universal in extensive groups of mankind, and 
one that does not recur in other groups, it will in all probability represent 
an ancient hereditary racial trait, the more so, if it occurs in a geograph- 
ically continuous area. It is the task of the anthropologist to search out 
these outstanding traits and to remember that the exact measurement 
of features which arc not exclusive racial characteristics will not answer 
the problems of the evolution of fundamental typ(‘s, but can be taken 
only as an indication of independent, special modifications of late origin 
within the large racial groups. 

From this point of view the general question c»f the occurrence of 
parallel development in genetically unrelated lines a.ssumcs particular 
importance. We have .sufficient evidence to .show that morphological 
form is subject to environmental influences that in some ca.ses will have 
similar effects upon unrelated forms. Even the mr)st skeptical would 
admit this for size of tlic body. 

Changes due to environment that occur under our eyes, such as 
minute changes in size and proportion of the body, are probably not 
hereditary, but merely cxpre.s.sions of the reaction of tlie body to external 
conditions and subject to new adjustments under new conditions. 

Howt!vcr, one scries of changes, brought about by external ( onditinns, 
are undoubtedly hereditary. 1 mean those developing in domestication. 
No matter whether they are due to survival of aberrant forms or directly 
conditioned by domestication, they are found in similar way'.s in all 
domc.sticated animals, and because man possesses all tl)cse charac teris- 
tics he proves to be a dome.sticated form. Eduard Hahn was probably 
the first to point out that jnari lives like a domesticated animal ; the mor- 
phological points were emphasized by Eugen Fi.scher, B. Klatt and 
my.self. 

The solution of the problem of the origin of races must re.st not only 
on classificatory studies and on those of the development ol parallel 
forms, but also on the consideration of the distribution of raw's, of early 
migrations and consequent intermingling or Isolation. 

On account of the occurrence of indepaident development of paral- 
lel forms it seems important to know the range of variant local forms 
that originate in each race, and it might seem plausible that races pro- 
ducing local \'ariants of similar types are closely related. Thus Mon- 
goloids and Europeans occasionally produce similar forms in regions so 
wide apart that it would be difficult to interpret them as effects of inter- 
mingling. 
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The biological foundations of conclusions based on this type of evi- 
dence arc, to a great extent, necessarily speculative. Scientific proof 
would require a knowledge of the earliest movements of mankind, an 
intimate acquaintance with the conditions under which racial types may 
throw of variants and the character and extent of variations that may 
develop as mutants. 

The solution of these probleoxs must extend beyond morphological 
description of the race as a whole. Since we arc dealing to a great extent 
with forms detcnniiied by heredity, it seems indispensable to found the 
study of the race as a whole on that of the component genetic lines and 
of their variants, and on inquiries into the influence of environment and 
selection upon bodily lorm and function. 'The race must be studied not 
as a whole but in its genotypical lines as developing under varying con- 
ditions. 

In the study of racial forms wc are too much inclined to consider the 
importance of racers according to the numbci of thcii representatives. 
This is obviously an error, for the important phenomenon Ls the occur- 
rence of stable morphologic al types, not tin* number of indh’iduals rep- 
resenting eaili. Tin* iruinciical strengtlr of races has changed enor- 
mousl) in historic times, and it w'ould be quite crroneon.s to attribute 
an undue importance to the White race or to the East Asiatics, merely 
bc»:ause they have outgrown In numbers all other racial types. Still, 
in descriptive cla.ssifr< ations the local types of a J.irgc', race are given 
undue piominencc over the less striking subdivisions of le.sscr groups. 
As an example, I might rnciiwOn Huxley’s divisions of the White race 
as against liLs divisions of other races. 

We arc intere.sted not only in the b«- lily form of race-s but equally in 
the functioning of the body, physiologic* ally as well as mentally. The 
problems presented by this < lass of phenc^mcna present particular dif- 
ficulties on account of the adjustability of function to external demands, 
so that it is an exceedingly precarious task to distinguish between what 
Ls determined by the biologic al make-ui) of the boclv and w hat depends 
upon external conditions. Observations made on masses of individuals 
in different loealitics may be explained equally well by the assumption 
of hereditary racial characteristics and by that of changes due to en- 
vironmental influences. A mere description of these phenomena will 
never lead to a icsislt. Hiffeicnt types, areas, social strata and cultures 
exhibit marked differences in physiological and menial function. A 
dogmatic as.sertion that racial type alone is responsible for these differ- 
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ences is a pseudo-science. An adequate treatment requires a weighing ol 
the diverse factors. 

Investigators are easily misled by the fact that the hereditary, biolog- 
ically determined endowment of an individual is intimately associated 
with the functioning of his body. This appears most clearly in cases of 
bodily deficiency or of unusually favorable bodily development. It is 
quite a different matter to extend this observation over whole popula- 
tions or racial groups in which arc represented a great variety of heredi- 
tary lines and individuals, for the many forms of bodily make-up found 
ill each group allow a great variety of functioning. Hereditary charac- 
teristics are ^ronouucetl in genetic lines, but a population— -or to use 
the technical term, a phenotype — is not a genetic line and the great 
variety of genotypes within a race forbids the application of results 
obtained from a single hereditary line to a whole population in which 
the diversity of the l onstituent lines is bound to equ;dizc the distribution 
of diverse genetic types in the populations considered. I have spoken so 
often on this subject that you will permit me to pa.ss on to other questions. 

While paleontological evidence may give us a clue tf) the evolution 
of human foim.s, only the nio.st .superficial evidence can be obtained 
for the develojinieiit of function. A little may be inferred from size and 
form of the brain cavity and that of the jaw, in .so far as it indicates the 
po.ssibility of articulate speech. We .may obtain some information on 
the development (jf ere<t posture, but the phy.siologit al processes that 
occurred in past genet ations arc not accessible to observation. All the 
conclusions that we may at rive at arc based on very indirect evidence. 

The mental life of man also can be studied experimentally only 
among living races. It i.s, however, po.ssiblc to infer some of its a.spccts 
by what past generations have done. Historical data permit us to study 
the culture ol past times, in a few localities, as in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, India, U.hiua as far back as a few thoasand years— and a 
limited amount of information on the mental life of man may be ob- 
tained from thc.se data. We may even go farther back and extend our 
studie-s over the early remains of human activities. Objects of varied 
character, made by man and belonging to periods as early a.s the 
Quaternary, have been found in great quantities, and their .study reveals 
at least certain aspects of what man has been able to do during these 
times. 

The data of prehistoric archeology reveal with progress of time a de- 
cided branching out of human activities. While from earliest periods 
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nothing remains but a few simple stone implements, wc see an increasing 
differentiation of form of implements used by man. During the 
Quaternary the use of fire had been discovered, artistic work of high 
esthetic value had been achieved, and painted records of human activi- 
ties had been made. Soon after the beginning of the recent geological 
period the beginnings of agriculture appear and the products of human 
labor take on new forms at a rapidly accelerating rate. While in early 
Quaternary' times we do not observe any change for thousands ol years, 
so that the oKser\'cr might imagine that the products of human hands 
were made according to an innate imtinct, like the cells of a beehive, 
the rapidity of change bccome.s the greater the nearer w<’ approat h our 
time, and at an early period we recognize that the arts of man cannot be 
in.stinctively determined, but arc the cumulativj; irsult of cxpeiicnce. 

It has often been claimed that the very primitiveiic.ss ol human handi- 
work of early times prove.s organic mental inferiority. This argument 
is certainly not tenable, for we find in modern times isolated tiibes 
living in a way that may very' well be ]iar,illelcd with early conditions. 
A comparison of the p'fychic life of thc.se groups does not justify the 
belief that their mdu.stnal bat kwardne.^.s is due to a diff(Tcn''e in the 
types of organism, for we find numbers of closely related r.ucs on the 
most diverse levels of cultural statu.s. This is perhaps clearest in the 
Mongoloid race, where by the side of the ci\ilizetl CUnne.se are found the 
most primitbe Siberian tribe.s, or iji the Amerit an gonip, where the 
highly developed Maya of Yucatan and the Aztecs of Mt'xico may be 
cfjmpared with the primitive tiibe.s of our w'eslent plateaus. I'Aidently 
historic and prehlstotic data give us little or no information on the 
biological development of the human mind. 

How little the biological, organic determin.ints of enltiire can be, 
inferred from the .state of culture appears clearly if we try to realize how 
different the judgment of racial ability would have been at various 
periods of history. When Egypt flourished, nf)rthern Europe was in 
primitive conditions, comparable to those of Ameiiean Jndians or 
African Negroes, and yet northern Euiope of our day has far outdis- 
tanced those, people, wlio at an earlier time were the leaders «)f mankind. 
An attempt to find biological reasons for these changes would niTes.sitate 
innumerable unptovablc hvpotheses regarding changes of the biological 
make-up of these peoples, hypothe.sc.s that could be invented only for 
the purpose of sustaining an unproved assumption. 

A safer mode of approaching the problems at Issue would seem to He 
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in the application of experimental psychology which might enable us 
to determine the psychophysical and also some of the mental charac- 
teristics of various races. As in the case of biological inquiry it would 
be equally necessary in this study to examine genotypical lines rather 
than populations, because so many different lines are contained in the 
mass. 

A serious difficulty is presented by the dependence of the results of all 
p.sychophysical or mental tests upon the experiences of the individual 
who is the subject of the tests. His experiences are largely determined 
by the culture in which he lives. I am of the opinion that no method 
can be devised by which tliis all-important clement is eliminated, but 
that we always obtain a result which is a mixed impression of culturally 
determined influences and of bodily build. For this rciison I quite agree 
with those critical psychologists who acknowledge that for most mental 
phenomena we know only European psychology and no other. 

In the few eases in which the influence of culture upon mejital reac- 
tion of populations has been investigated it ran be shown that culture is a 
much more important determinant Uian bodily build. I repeat that in 
individuals a somewhat close relation between mental reaction and bod- 
ily build may be found, which is all but ab.scnt in pojnilations. Under 
these circumstances it is necessary to base the investigation of the mental 
life of man upon a study of the history' of cultural forms and of the 
interrelations between individual mental life and culture. 

This is the subject-matter of cultural anthropology. It is safe to say 
that the results of the extensive materials ama.ssed during the last fifty 
years do not justify the assumption of any dose relation between biolog- 
ical types and form of culture. 

As in the realm of biologv our infercnce.s mu.st be based on historical 
data, so it is in the inve.stigation of cultures. Unlc.ss we know how the 
culture of each gioup of man came to be what it is, we cannot expect 
to reach any conclusions in regard to the, conditions controlling the 
general history of culture. 

The material needed for the reconstruction of the biological history 
of mankind is insulhcient on account of the paucity of remains and the 
disappearance of all soft, perishable parts. The material for the recon- 
struction of culture is ever so much more fragmentary bccaitse the larg- 
est and most important a.spects of culture leave no trace in the .soil ; 
language, social organization, religion- — in short, everything that is not 
material — vanishes with the life of each generation. Historical informa- 
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tion is available only for the most recent phases of cultural life and is 
confined to those peoples who had the art of writing and whose records 
we can read. Even this information is iasuflicicnt because, many aspects 
of culture find no expression in literature. Is it then necessary to resign 
ourselves and to consider tire problem as insoluble ? 

In biology we supplement the fragmentary palconti)logieal record 
with data obtained from comparative anatomy and cmbiy-ology. P<t- 
haps an analogous procedure may enable us to unravel some ol the 
threads of cultural hi.storN'. 

There is one fundamental difTerence between biological and cultural 
data which inak«‘s it impossible to transfer the methods of ih(' one 
science to the other. Animal forms develop in divergent directions, juid 
an intermingling of species that have once become distinct Ls negligible 
in the whole developmental history’. It is otherwise in the domain of 
culture. Human thougiits, institutions, activities may spread from one 
social unit to another. As soon as two groups tome into close contact 
their cultural tiaits will be disseminated from the one to the other. 

Undoubtedly there arc dynamic conditions that mould in similar 
forms certain aspcct« of the morphology ol social units. Still ive may 
expect that these will be overlaid by extraneous elements th.it have no 
organic relation to the dynamics of inner change. 

This makes the reconstruction of cultural history easier th.ui that of 
biological hi.stoiy, but it puts the most serious obstacles in the way of 
discovering the inner dynamic conditions of change'. Befoi c morpholog- 
ical comparison can be attempted the extraneous ch'iuents due to cul- 
tural diffusion must be- eliminated. 

When cert.iin traits arc diffused ov< ; a limited aiea and absent out- 
side of it, it seems safe to a.ssumc that their distribution is due to diffu- 
sion. In some rare cases even the direction of diffu.sion may be deter- 
mined. If Indian coni is derived from a Mexican wild foim and is 
cultivated over the larger part of the two Aim ric.is we must » onclude 
that its cultivation spread from Mexico north and south ; if the ancestors 
of African cattle arc not found in Africa, they must have been intro- 
duced into that continent. In the majority of cases it is impo.ssible to 
determine with certainty the direction of diffu.sion. It would be an 
error to assume that a cultural trait had its origin.T.1 home in the area 
in which it is now' most strongly developed. Christianity did not origi- 
nate in Europe or America. The manufacture of iron did not originate 
in America or northern Europe. It was the, same in early times. We 
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may be certain that the use of milk did not originate in Africa, nor the 
cultivation of wheat in Europe. 

For these reasons it is well-nigh impossible to base a chronology of 
the development of specific cultures on the observed phenomena of dif- 
fusion. In a few ca.^e.s it seems ju.stifiable to infer from the worldwide 
diffusion of a particular cidtural achievement its gi'cat antiquity. This 
is true when wc can prove by archeological evidence its early occur- 
rence. Thus, fire was used by man in t'aily Quaternary times. At that 
period man w:is already widely scattered over the woild and we may 
infer that either the use of lire was carried along by him when he 
migrated to new regions or that it spread rapidly from tribe to tribe and 
soon became the property of m.inkind. This method cannot bt‘ gen- 
erali/.ed, Jor we know of other inventions ol iileas that spread with in- 
credible rapidity' over vast areas. An example is the spread of tobacco 
over Africa, as soon as it was introduced on the t oast. 

In .smaller areas attempts at rhronologit.al reion.stiuction arc much 
more uncertain. From a cultural center in which complex forms have 
developed, elements may radiate and impre.ss themscKes upon neigh- 
boring tribes, or the more complex forms may develop on an old,^less 
dilTereriti.ited basis. It is seldfnn pos.sible to decide w'hich one of these 
alteniatives ofleis the ( orrect interpretation. 

Notwithstanding all the.se diiritultjes, the study of geographiial dis- 
tribution of cultural phenomena oilers a means of determining theh 
didu.sion. 'Fhe outstanding result of these studies has been the proof of 
the intricate interrelation of people of all parts of the world. Africa, 
Europe and the greater part of .\sia appear to us as a cultural unit in 
which one area cannot be entirely .sep.rrated Irom the re.st. .\rnerii a ap- 
pears as another unit, but even the New' World arrd the Old are not 
entirely independent of each other, for litres of contact have' been dis- 
covered that connect northeastern .'Via and America. 

As in biological investigations the problem of p.irallel independent 
develcjpraent of homologous forms obscurer that of genetic relationship, 
so it is in cirltural inquiry. If it is possible tliat an.ilogous anatomical 
forms develop independently in gcrreticalK' distinct lines, it is ever so 
mitch more probable that analogous cultural forms develop independ- 
ently. It may be admitted that it Ls exceedingly dilficult to give abso- 
lutely indisputable proof of the independent origin of analogous cultural 
data. Nevertheless, the distribution of isolated cu.stoms in regions far 
apart hardly admit.s of the argument that they were transmitted from 
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tribe to tribe and last in intervening territory. It is well known that in 
our civilization current scientific ideas give rise to independent and 
synchronous inventions. In an analogous way primitive social life con- 
tains elements that lead to somewhat similar forms in many parts of the 
world. Thus the dependence of the infant upon the mother necessitates 
at least a temporary difrerence in the mode of life of the sexes and makes 
woman less movable than man. The long dependence of children on 
their eldens leaves also an iiievilable impress upon social form. Just 
what these effiHts will be depends upon tiir umstances. Their funda- 
mental cause will be the same in every' case. 

The numlu’r of individuals in a social unit, the necessity or underir- 
abililv of < ommunal action for obtaining the ner cssary food supply ( on- 
stitute dynamic tondilions that arc active evcry'where and that arc 
germs fioin which analtjgous (ultural behavior may spring. 

Be.sides these, thcie are individual cases of inventions or idi'as in 
lands far apart that cannot be piovcd to be historically connected. The 
fork was useil in Tiji and invented < omparatively' reiently in Europe; 
the .spear, pro jec led by a thong wound spirally about the shaft, w as used 
on the Admiraltv Islands and in ancient Rome. In some cases the dif- 
ferciu e in time makes the theory of a tiansfer all but unthinkable. This 
is the case, for iiislance, with the domestication of mammals in Peru, 
the invention of bionze in Peru and Yucatan and that ol the zero in 
Yucatan. 

Some anthiopologhls assume that, if a number of cultural phenom- 
ena agree in legions f.ii apaii, tlu’se must be due to the presence of an 
exceedingly aiKicnt sub.stratum that has been prescrvi'd notwithstand- 
ing all the cultural changes that have uv curred. 1'his vii w is not admis- 
.sible without jiroof that the phenomena in (lucstion remain stable not 
only' for thou.saiids of veais, but even so f<ii bae.k that they h.iv'c been 
carried by' wandering hordes from Asia to the extreme southern cud of 
South America. Notwithstanding the great tenacity of cultuial traits, 
there is no proof that such extreme conservatism ever existed. The ap- 
parent stability of primitive types of culture is due to our lack 0 / his- 
torical perspective. T’licy change much more slowly than our modem 
civilization, but wherever aichcological evidence Is available we do find 
changes in time and space. A careful investigation shows that those 
features that are as.-iuined as almost absolutelv stable are constantly 
jjjjdergoing changes. Some details may' remain loi a long time, but the 
general compli’X of culture cannot be assumed to retain its c’haracter 
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for a vcr}- lonj? span of time. We sec people who were agricultural be- 
come hunters, others change their mode of life in the opposite direction. 
People who had toteinie organization give it up, while others take it 
over from their neighbors. 

It is not a safe method to assume that all analogous cultural phe- 
nomena must be historically related. It is necessary to demand in every 
c;use proof of historical relation, which should be the more rigid the less 
evidence there is of actual recent or early contact. 

In th<' attempt to reconstruct the history' of modern races we are 
trying to disco\ n the earlier forms preceding modern forms. An anal- 
ogoas attempt has been demanded of cultural history. To a limited 
extent it has succeeded. The history of inventions and the history of 
science show to us in course of time constant additions to the range of 
inventions, and a gradual increase of empirical knowledge. On this 
ba.sis we might be inclined to look for a single line of development of 
culture, a thought that was pre-eminent in anthropological work of the 
end of the past century. 

The fuller knowledge of to-day makes such a view' unten.ablc. Cul- 
tures differ like .so many species, perhaps genera, of animals, and J;heir 
common ba.sis is lost forever. It .seems impos.siblc, if we disregard inven- 
tion and knowledge, the two elements just referred to, to bring cultures 
into any kind of continuous .series. . Sometimes we find simple, .some- 
times complex, .social organizations a.s.sociatcd with crude inventions 
and knowledge. Moral behavior, except in so far as it is checked by 
increased understanding of social nccd.s, docs not seem to fall into any 
order. 

It is evident that certain social conditions are incompatible. A hunt- 
ing people, in which every family requires an extended tciritory to in- 
sure the needed food supply, cannot form large communities, although 
it ma) have intricate rules governing marriage. Life that requires con- 
.stant moving about on foot is incompatible with the development of a 
l.irgc amount of personal propeily. Seasonal food .supply requires a 
mode of life different from a regular, uninterrupted food supply. 

The intci dependence of cultural phenomena must be one of the 
objects of anthropological inquiry, for which material may be obtained 
through the .study of existing societies. 

Here wc arc compelled to consider culture as a whole, in all its mani- 
fe.station.s, while in the study of diffusion and of parallel development 
the character and distribution of single traits are more commonly the 
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objects of inquiry. Inventions, economic life, social structure, art, reli- 
gion, morals are all interrelated. We ask in how far arc they determined 
by environment, by the biological character of the people, by psycholog- 
ical conditions, by historical events or by general laws of interrelation. 

It is obvious that wc are dealing here witli a diflerent problem. This 
is most clearly seen in our use of language. Even the fullest knowledge 
of the history of language does not help us to understand how we use 
language and what influence language has upon our thought. It is 
the same in other phases of life. The dynamic reactions to cultural en- 
vironment are not determined by its history, although they arc a result 
of historical development. Historical data do giv'c us certain clues that 
may not be found in the experience of a single generation. Still, the psy- 
chological problem must be .studied in living .societies. 

It would be an error to claim, as some, anthropologists d<i, that for 
this reason historical study is irrelevant. The two sides of our problem 
require equal attention, for we de.sire to know not only the dynamics of 
existing .societies, but also how thc*v came to be w hat they are. For an 
intelligent understanding of historical processes a knowledge; of living 
processes is as nee essai v as the knowledge of life processes for the under- 
standing of the evolution of life forms. 

The dynamics of existing .societies are one of the most hotly contested 
fields of antliropologlcal theory. They may be looked at frenn two jioints 
of view, the one, the interrclation.s bc'twcen varions aspects ol « ultnral 
form and between c iilturc and natural environment ; the other the inter- 
relation between individual .'’nd society. 

Biologists arc liable to in.si.'>t on a relation between bodily build and 
culture. We have seen that evidence for such an interrc'lation ha.s never 
been established by proofs that will .stTnd sciious criticLsin. It may not 
be amiss to dwc*ll here again on the dilTerenee between race s and indi- 
viduals. The hereditary makc--up of an individual has a certain influ- 
ence upon his mental behavior. Pathological cases an- the- clearest proof 
of this. On the other hand, *-very race contain.^ so many individuals of 
different hereditary make-up that the <,• crage diflereiices between laces 
freed of elements determined by history c annot readily be asceil.-iined, 
but appear as iasignifirant. It is more than doubtful whether differences 
free of these historic elements can ever be established. 

Geographers try to derive all forms of human culture from the geo- 
graphical environment in which man lives. Important though this may 
be we have no evidence of a creative force of environment. All we 
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know is that every culture is strongly influenced by its environment, that 
some elements of culture cannot develop in an unfavorable geographical 
setting, while others may be advanced. It is sufficient to sec the funda- 
mental differences of culture that thrive one alter another in the same 
environment, to make us understand the limitations of environmental 
influences. The aborigines of Au.stralin li\ c in the same environment in 
which the White invaders live. The nature and location of Australia 
have remained the same during human history, but they have influenced 
different cultures. Environment can alfect only an existing culture, and 
it is worth while to study its influence in detail. This has been clearly 
recognized b>- 1 ritical geogra]3hei's, such as Hettner. 

Etonomi.sts believe that ect)nomic conditions control cultural forms. 
Economic detcimini.<'m is proposctl as against geographic determinism. 
Undoubtedly the interrelation between economics and other aspcits of 
cultuie is much inoic immediate than that between geographic.d en- 
vironment and i ulture. Still it is not pos.sible to explain eveiy feature of 
cultuial life as determined by economic status. We do not sec how art 
styles, the form ol ritual 01 the special form of religious belief could 
po.ssibIy be deiived from c< onomic forces. On the c'ontrai y, we see that 
economics and the rest of culture interact as cause and ellect, as c^iect 
and cause. 

Every attempt to deduce cultural forms from a single cause is doomed 
to failuie, for the various expressions of culture are iloscl) interrelated 
and one cannot be altered without hasing an effect upon all the others. 
Culture is integrated. It is tiue that the degree of integiation is not al- 
ways the same. Tliere are cultures which we might describe by a .single 
term, that of modern democracies as individualistic.-mechanic al ; or that 
of a Melanesian Island as individualization by mutual clisti ust ; or th,'it of 
our Plains Indians as ovcrv'aluation of intertribal warfare. .Such terms 
may be misleading, beeau.se they overemphasize certain fc'ature.s, still 
they indic ate eerlain dominating attitudes. 

Inlegr.ition is not often so complete that all ecjiUradiclory elcmic'nts 
are eliminated. We rather find in the .same cult urc curious breaks in the 
attitudes of differ ent individuals, and, in the ease of varj’ing situations, 
even in the behavior of the same individual. 

The lack of necessary correlations bclwcen various aspects of culture 
may be illustrated by the cultural significance of a truly scientific study 
of the heavenly bodies by the Babyloniaas, Ma\a and by I’.uropcans 
during the Middle Ages. I’or us the necessary correlation of astronom- 
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ical observations Is with physical and chemical phenomena; lot them 
t e essentia point Wiis their astrological significance, i.c., their relation 

to t e ate o man, an altitude based on the general historically condi- 
tioned culture of their times. 

These brief leiiiarks may be suflicicnt to indicate the complexity of 
the fihenonieiia we arc .sluilying, and it seems justifiable to question 
whctlicr any generalized conclusions may be expected that will be ap- 
plicable ctciy w^here and that w'ill reduce the data of aiithrojiology to a 
formula which may be applied to every ea.se, explaining its past and 
predicting its future. 

I believe that it would be idle t<i entertain such hopes. The phenom- 
ena td our srieiK e are so incliv idiudized, so exposed to outer accident that 
no set of laws could explain them. It is as in any other .science dealing 
with the actual world surrounding us. For each individual ca«e we can 
arrive at an understanding of its determination by inner and outer 
forrc.s, but we cannot explain its individualilv in the form of laws. The 
a.stronoiner rednccs the movement of st.'u-s to laws, but unless given an 
unexplainable original airangcincnt in spate, he cannot act omit for 
their present Itjcation. The biologist may know all the laws ol onto- 
gtaifsis, but he cannot explain b\ theii means the accidental forms they 
have taken in an individual .species, much less those found in an indi- 
vidual. 

PliNsical and biological law's differ in rharacler oil acctaiiii of the 
romplexitv ol tin objet Is ol tlwir studv. liitrlogical laws tan refer only 
to bioltjgital Itnins, .is gcoloe’ca! laws can reler only to the forms of 
gctilogical lorm.itioiis. 'Fhe more complex the phenomena, the more 
speci.'il will be the laws expressed by them. 

Clultum-l phenomena ate of .such t nnplexity th.^t it seems to me 
doubtful whethci valid cultural laws can be found. The caicsal condi- 
tions of cultural happenings lie always in the interaction between indi- 
vidual .mcl societv, and no classificatoiy' .studv of societies will solve this 
problem. The moiphological i laxsification of :ocielic-s may call to our 
attention many problems. It will not ‘ Ive them. In every i .i.se it is 
reducibli: to the .same source, namely, the interaction betw een individual 
and .society. 

It is true that some valid interrelations bc’twecn gnu ral aspects of 
eultnml life may be found, such as between density and size of the pop- 
ulation cemstituting a community and indu.strial occupations; or .soli- 
darity and isolation of a small population and their coiLservalism. These 
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arc interesting as static descriptions of cultural facts. Dynamic proc- 
esses also may be lecognized, such as the tendency of customs to change 
their significance according to changes in culture. Their meaning can 
be understood only by a penetrating analysis of the human elements 
that enter into each case. 

In short, the material of anthropology is such that it needs must be a 
historical science, one of the sciences the interest of which centers in 
the attempt to understand the individual phenomena rather than in 
the establishment of general laws which, on account of the complexity 
of the material, will be necessarily vague and, we might almost say, .so 
self-evident that they are of little help to a real understanding. 

The attempt has been made too often to formulate a genetic problem 
a.s (IcTined by a term taken from our own civilization, either based on 
analogy with forms known to us or contrasted to tho.se with which we 
are familiar. Thus concepts, like war, the idea of immortality, marriage 
regul.ations, have hern considered as units and gcner.il conclusions have 
been deriwd from their forms and di.stributions. It should be recognized 
that the subordination of all .such forms, under a category with which 
we arc familiar on account of our own cultural experience, does not 
pro^’c the historical or sociological unity of the phenomenon. Theideas 
of imniortalit)- differ .so fundamentally in content and significance that 
thcA' can hartlly be treated as a unit and valid conclusions based on their 
occurrence cannot be drawn without detailed analysis. 

A critical invc.stigation rather shows that forms of thought and ac- 
tion which we are inclined to consider as based on human nature are 
not generally valid, but characteristic of our spirific culture. If this 
were not .so, we could not understand why certain a.spects of mental 
life that are characteristic of the Old World should be entirely or almost 
entirely absent in aboriginal America. An example is the contrast be- 
tween the fundamental idea of judicial procedure in Africa and Amer- 
ica ; tlic emphasis on oath and ordeal as parts of judicial procedure in 
the Old ^Vorld, their absence in the New World. 

The problems of the relation of the indhidual to his culture, to the 
society in which he lives have received too little attention. The stand- 
ardized anthropological data th.it inform us of castomary behavior, 
give no due to the reaction of the individual to his culture, noi to an 
undenstanding of his influence upon it. Still, here lie the sources of a 
true interpretation of human behavior. It .seems a vain effort to search 
for .sociological laws disregarding what should be called social psychol- 
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namely, the reaction of the indi\'idual to culture. They can be no 
more than empty formulas that ran be imbued with life only by taking 
account of individual behavior in cultural .settings. 

Society cmt)rares many individuals varying in mental character, 
partly on account of their biological make-up, partly due to the .special 
.social conditions under which they have grown up. Nevertheless, many 
of them I'eac t in .similar way.s, and tlicre arc numerous cases in which we 
can find a definite impre.ss of culture upon the behavior of the great 
m.ass of indis’iduals, expressed by the same mentality. Deviations from 
such a type result in abnormal .social behavicir and, although throwing 
light upon the iron hold of culture upon the average individual, are 
rather .subjec t-mattei for the .study of individual p.sychology than of 
social psycholog^^ 

If we ojue gt.asp the meaning of foreign cultures in this manner, we 
.shall abo Ire able to see how many of our lines of behavior that we 
believe to be founded deep in human nature are actually expre.ssion.s of 
our eiilture and subject to modification with ch.mging culture. Not all 
our .‘•iand.ird.s .ue categoric. illy determined by our quality as human 
bedngs, but may ch.inge with c h.mging ciiemnstancc's. It is our ta.sk to 
di.se ovcT .'imong ;dl the ^arieties of human bc'havior tho.se that are com- 
mon to all humanity By a study of the- universalitv and variety of cul- 
tures aiithiopoIogN may help us to shape the future course of mankind. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF METHODOLOGY IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES^ 


T INTEND to speak on some problems of methodology' in the social 

sciences. You will peimit me to confine myself tt> those aspects with 
which I have to deal as an anthropologist. 

As Simmel justly remarks, the development of the social sciences is 
largely due to the general tendency of our time.s to .stress the interrela- 
tions between the phenomena of natuie, and also to the social stresses 
that have developed in our civiliication. We have recognized that the 
individual can be understood only as jiart of the .society to which he 
bclong.s, and that society can be undei stood only on the basis of the 
interrelations of the con.stitucnt indi\idnaLs. In earlier times experi- 
mental p.sychology was based on the a.ssumption that the indi\icUjal 
exists in vacuo, that mental activities are ba.sed essentially on the oigan- 
ically determined functioning of the structure of the individual. This 
attitude pre.sents the most striking contrast to the more modern view, 
which rcquire.s an understanding of the individual, even the y'onngc'st as 
reacting to its general, particularly its social, environment. The prob- 
lems of the social sciences arc thus easily defirred. They relate to forms 
of reactions of individuals, .singly and in groups, to outer stimuli, to 
their interactions among themselves, and to the social forms produced 
by these processes. 

It is pos.sible to i.solatc a number of apparently generally valid social 
tendencies and to study as well the forms in which they exprc.ss them- 
selves as their psychological basis. Thus c o-ordination and subordination 
of human being.s, solidarity of the social groups and antagcjnism against 
the outsider, imitation of foreign forms and resi.stance to outside influ- 
ences may be studied. The rc“sults give rise to a representation which 
may take the form of a sy.stem of forms developed under the'se stresses, 
or of a social p.sychology in which the forms arc analyzed on the basis of 
their psychological motivation. 

* The New Social Science, edited b>’ Leonard D. White (University of Chicago 
Press, 1930), pp. 84-98. 
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These attempts are based on the assumption of generally valid social 
tendencies. There is a qucstioi], however, that must be answered before 
this syiithe.sis is attempted, namely, Which are the social tendencies that 
arc general human characteristics ? It is easy to be misled in this respect. 
Much of our soc ial behavior is automatic. Some may be instinctive, that 
is, organically determined. Much more is based on conditioned responses, 
that Ls, detei mined by situations .so persistently and early impressed upon 
us that wc are no longer aware of the character of the behavior and also 
ordinarily unaware of the existence or possibility of a different behavior. 
Thus a critical examiii.ition of what is generally valid for all humanity 
and what is specifically valid for different cultural types comes to be a 
matter of great conccin to students of .society. This Ls one of the prob- 
lems that induces us to lay particular stress upon the study of culture.5 
that are historically as little as pfxs.<;ible n*l.itcd to our own. Their study 
enables us to determine tliose tendencies that arc common to all man- 
kind and those belonging to specific human societies only. 

Another vista opens if we ask ourselve.s whi:ther the charactcri.stics of 
human society .ire even more widely distributed and found .'il.so in the 
animal world. Relations of individuals c^r of groups of individuals may 
be looked at from three points of view ; iclations to the organic and inor- 
ganic outer woild, relations among members of the same social group, 
and what, for huk of a bettei term, may be designated as subjectively 
conditioned relations. I mean by this term those attitudes that arise 
gradually by gi\ing v.-ilues and meanings to activities, as good or bad, 
right or wrong, beautiful oi uglv, purposive or cau.sally determined. 
Relations with the organic and inorganic outer world are established 
primarily In the obtaining of sissteiUincc, protection against rigor of 
the eliinatc, and geogniphieal limitations of varied kinds. The relations 
of members among the same social group include the relation of sexes, 
habits of lorming social groups and their form.s. Obviou.sly, these phases 
of human life .'ire .shaied by animals. Their food requirements .are 
biologically determined and adju.stcd to the geogiaphical environment 
in which they live. Acquisition and storage of food are found among 
animals as well as in man. I’hc need of protection against climate and 
enemies is also opcr<iti\e in animal society, and adju.stment to these 
needs in the fc>rm of nests or dens Is common. No lc.*’s arc the relations 
between members uf soci.il groups pic.sciit in animal life, for animal 
societies of varied structure, occur. It .appears, therefore, that a con- 
siderable field of social phenomena docs not bv any means belong to 
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man alone but is shared by the animal world, and the question must be 
asked, What traits arc common to human and animal societies? 

The wide gulf between the social behavior of animal and of man ap- 
pears only in what we call subjectively conditioned relations. Even here 
the gulf is not absolute. Parental love, subordination of the individual 
to social needs, protection of individual or social property may be 
observed in the behavior of animals, and it does not seem possible to 
distinguish clearly between the psychological basis of animal and human 
behavior in regard to these traits. Even what wc designate in human 
society as inventions, and enjoyment of beauty ntay not be cntiicly 
absent in animals. 

If we say that animal behavior Ls largely in-stinctive, we mean that 
much of it is organically determined, n«Jt learned. Ncveithclos.s, wc do 
know that animals learn and certain patterns of their beh.'ivior are 
expressions of acquired adjustments. 

The difference between human culture and animal bidiavior is based 
largely on the ('normously increa.sed number of learned adjustments, 
and thc.se depend on w'hat we have called suhjecthely cfrndilioned 
relations. It is well to make it ch’ar to ourseh’cs that the objective^ap- 
pearance of the imlustiics of ntau during the Paleolithic period gives 
the impre.ssion of stability through untold generations. Wc may infer 
from this that the .subjectively determined altitudes were weak, that the 
relations to the outer world and the fixed form of .sor ial (ontait .swayed 
life almo.st completely. The cvcr-increasitrg rapidity in the rate of 
change that prehistrrric researr h and knowdedge of human history teach 
us is an expression of the iiurcasiog importance of sub je» lively condi- 
tioned reactions. On account of the great v.nricty of form.s that have 
developed in the cour.se of time under the.se slre.sses, llu' problem of 
what is generally human and what is charactcri.stic of specific .societies 
stands out a.s one of the greatest importance and one that requires 
close study. 

We may observe that certain attitudes arc universally human, but 
that in each society they take .specifu form.s, or that even in some 
societies social pres.sure may be srr strong that the general attitude may 
seem to be suppressed. A serious danger lies in the methodological error 
of conceiving the. form as indissolubly tied to the attitude. An example is 
presented by modesty. Certain forms of modesty occur everywhere, but 
they differ enormously in character. The most freqtrent forms of mod- 
e.sty relate to behavior tow'ard bodily functions, eating, excreting, and 
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sexual acts. It is hardly possible at the present time to determine what 
is the generally human basis of modesty and in how far it is a learned 
characteristic. There is no doubt that specific forms are culturally ac- 
quired, but there remains a generally human residue that has not yet 
been adequately defined. While attempts have been made in this field 
to separate the .specific cultural from the generally human, there are 
many other fields in which the specific cultural character of the phenom- 
enon is not recognized with sufficient clarity. The method of research 
must lx* based on comparisons and analogies of the phenomena in ques- 
tion as they appear in sepaiate tultures. 

In the.se investigations we mu.st guarrl against a particular danger. 
We may find objective {.imilarities that give a deceptive impre.ssion of 
identity, while tictually we may have been dealing with quite distinctive 
phenomena. An example of this kind is presented by the widely .spread 
adoh^ceme cevemonie.'-, partiailarly of boys, which we arc apt to a.sso- 
ciate with the iHsturbed mental state that we know as accompanying 
approadiing maturity. 7'here is little doubt in my mind that the rites 
have nothing to do with those mental attitudes that are familiar to us 
in our civili/ation. They arc rather dctei mined by the inciea.siug par- 
ticipation of the matiuing individual in tiibal aficurs, and that in the 
most varying ways. It .seems quite probable that the origin of these rites 
must lie accounted foi by a gieat variety of .social conditions This also 
accounts for tJie gicat variations of age at which the rites take place, and 
which are not hy .'my mean.s always coincident with tlic period of jip- 
pio.K hing sexual maturity'. 

Attciiliou has often been railed to the danger inhirenl in the identi- 
firation of .social phenomena that we b.appen to classify under a .single 
term. fJoldenwei.scr's inve-vStigation of 'otemi-sm is an exairplc in point. 
The varieties of forms of m.iternal dcscc*nt also show the pos.sibility of 
the origin of .uialogons castoins from diverse. .source.s. 

Tims the problem is often .shifted from that of discovering the funda- 
mental p.sy cliologieal causes of the nio.st geueializcd form of behavior to 
another one, namely, to that of undcrsi .i.ding why diverse psychologi- 
cal dri\'es tend to de\'elop fonns that are objectively similar, or why 
similar forms arc liable to be explained by a variety of psychic motiva- 
tions. 

The problems which I have treated here may .seem to be rather tho.se 
of social psychology and of sociology than of anthropology, but they can 
be .solved only by the use of .uithropologiral material. 
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I will turn to another question that concerns anthropology particu- 
larly, although it is not foreign to other social sciences. Sociology, if I 
understand its history aright, has develop>ed through the growing recog- 
nition of the integration of culture. We have had economics, politics, 
pedagogy, and linguistics as individual branches of knowledge, but we 
had no scientific viewpoint that treats what is common to all of them, 
no way of determining the interaction of these varied aspects of cul- 
ture. Anthropology is still confronted by a similar difficulty. Most an- 
thropological literature gives us information on the economic life, in- 
ventions, social structure, religious beliefs, and .act of c<'rtain tribal 
groups as though these were so many independent units that tlo not 
influence one another. Where fuller information is available we may 
learn of the historic growth «5f all these phases c'f .sot i;d life, of their inner 
development, and of outer influences that have contributed to their 
growth in a particular culture. 

Understanding of a foreign culture can be reached only by an.alysis, 
and we are compelled to take up its vaiious aspects suetessively. Fur- 
thermore, each clement contains clear traces of changes that it has un- 
dergone in time. These may be due to inner forces or to the influence 
of foreign cultures. The full analy.sis must necessarily include the plwises 
that led to its present form. I do not intend to disc uss here the methods 
by which a paitial rec onstruction can be made of the history ol primitive 
cultures that belong to people without written records and without 
reliable oral tradition. I will merely mention that our principal ap- 
proach has been through prchlstoiie archaeology-, through the study 
of gcographic.al distribution, and through methods analogcjus to those 
so successfully applied in the study of pn-history and history of liuro- 
pean languages. A.s the last-named example .shows, the .inalytif .study 
of historic sequences in culture gives us first of all a histoi-y of each aspect 
separately : of language, of invention, economic life, .soi ial system, and 
religion. 

This leaves us with little information regarding the interplay of all 
these aspects of primitive culture, although it is obvious that relations 
between them must exist. The unremitting demands made upon the 
Eskimo hunter occupy his time .so fully that no possibility exists for pro- 
longed periods given over to festive occasions; and the ne(cs.s»ty of 
moving about without other than human means of transportation re- 
stricts the amount and bulk of household property of the Bushman and 
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Australian. A synthesis of the elements of culture must be undertaken 
that will give us a deeper insight into its nature. 

Certain lines of inquiry have been instituted intended to explain the 
intricacies of cultural life as dependent upon one single set of conditions. 
Just as present great stress is being laid upon race as a determinant of 
culture. Since the .ambitious attempt of Gobineau to explain national 
characteristics as due to racial descent, and since the recognition of the 
importance of heredity as determining the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual, the belief in hereditary, racial charat teri.stics has gained many 
adherents. I df) not believe that any convincing proof has ever been 
given of a direi t relation between race and culture. It is true enough 
that human cultures and racial types are .so distributed that every area 
has its own type and its own culture, but thLs does not prove that the 
one determines the form of tlie other. It is equally true that every geo- 
graphical area has its onm geological formation and its own flora and 
faun.'i, but the geologic al strata do not determine directly the species of 
plants and anim.ils that live there. The error cjf the modern theories is 
due largely to a faulty e.\tension of the concept of individual heredity 
to that of racial heredity. Heredity acts only in lini\s of direct descent. 
There is no utiity of descent in any of the existing i ac e.s, .and we have no 
right to assume that the mental characteristics of a few selected family 
lines .ire shared bv .ill the members of a r.u e. On the contrary, all large 
races are so variable ;md the functional characteristics of tlic com- 
ponent hereditary lines are so diverse, that .similar family lines may be 
found in all ia« cs, p.irticul.irlv n all closely related local types, divisions 
of the same race. Hi’rcclitary ch.iiacterislics when socially significant 
hat’O ii cultural value as in all eases of r.icc diserimin.'ition or in those 
cultural conditions in whit h a specially gifted line is given the oppor- 
tunity to impress itself upon the general culture. Any attempt to explain 
cultural forms on a purely biolcjgic.nl basis Is doomed to failure. 

Another line of inquiry by which the altcnip* has been made to ex- 
plain cultural forms is that of studying thenr relation to geographical 
conditions. K.nrl Ritter, Guyot, Ratzel, 1 •. la Blache, Jean Brunhes have 
devoted themselves to this problem. To the anthropologist the attempts 
that have been made must remain unsatlsfaetory. There is no doubt 
that the cultui.nl lite of man is in many and important ways limited by 
geographical < onditions. The lack of vegetable products in the Arctic, 
the absence of stone in extended parts of South America, the dearth of 
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water in the dcsot, to mention only a few outstanding facts, limit the 
activities of man in definite ways. On the other hand, it can also be 
shown that in a given culture the presence of favorable geographical 
condition.s may serve to develop existing cultural traits. This is most 
clearly evident in modern civilization, in which the utilization of natural 
resources has been raised to a much higher degree of perfection than in 
primitive life ; but even in our tiviliz.ition we may see that geographical 
conditions become operative only when cultural conditions make their 
utilization important. The di.se.o\’ery of the u.se of coal, the possibility 
of reducing low grade ores, the discovery of applic.iitions for rare metals, 
the invention of paper made of wood pulp, all of these have modified 
our relations to our environment. No wonder that with the more limited 
u.ses to which primitive man puts the resoiin es of nature and the greater 
diversity of his limited inventions, the determining influence of enviior;- 
me.nt upon culture is le.ss than it is in modern life. Environmental con- 
ditions may stimulate existing cultural activities, but they have no 
creative force. The most fertile .soil will not cremate agriculture ; naviga- 
ble water will not create navig.ation ; a plentiful supply of wood will not 
create wooden buildings; but where agri<'nltuie, the art of navigation 
and architednre exist they will be stimul.itcd and in part mouhUfl by 
geographical condition.s. .Recording to the cultural possessinas of peo- 
ples, the same environment will inflncnte tulluie in diverse ways. The 
western plains of our country influoiK.ed the Indian in one wav before 
he had the hnr.se, in another way alter he had acquired tire horse ; and 
again different is their influence upon the life ol tire nurdern agricul- 
tural, pastoral, or industrial settler. 

Thus it is fruitless to try to explain culture in geographii al terms, for 
we do not know of any culture that has .sprung from the inuncdialc 
response to geographical conditions; we know only ol rultures influ- 
enced by geographical conditions. Undoubtedly the location of a peo- 
ple, whether placed in easy and many-sided ermtad with neighbors of 
vary'ing culture, or whether placed in inaccessible areas, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the development of its luhurc; for the response to 
foreign stimuli, the knowledge of new ways of acting and thinking are 
important elements in bringing about cultural change. However, the 
spatial relations give only the opportunity for contact ; the processes arc 
cultural and cannot be reduced to geographii al terms. 

Not very different are the attempts to interpret the development of 
human culture in terms of economies. The early attempts of Morgan 
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to as^ciale social organization and economic conditions have proved to 
c a acious, ut more recent attempts to interpret forms of culture as 
due to purely economic conditions have been equallv unsuccessful. The 
interrelations between economic conditions and culture arc undoubtedly 
closer than those between f’co.niaphical conditions and culture. One 
re.ason is that economic conditions lorm pait of cultural life. But they 
are not the only determinants, they arc rather both determined and 
determinants. Nothing in economic life will make man an agricul- 
turist or a htTdrr. 'J'hose arts develop from e.\pericncc gained in the 
contact betu een man and plants and animals that in themselves arc only 
indirectly related to economic conditions. Still less is it possible to ex- 
plain intricate social forms, religious ideas, or att styles as brought forth 
by economic needs. Menial attitudes of a tliffercnt order are deter- 
minants in lhe.se, ])hases of .social life. It is true, economic conditions 
determine the medium in which these attitudes come into play ; their 
action may be fuithercd or hindered by favorable or unfavorable eco- 
nomic (onditinns; but their lorms will iifit be so iletermined. When 
economic conditions gi\e no leisure for industrial pursuits, artistic indus- 
try cannot llouiish ; a lining lile ^•ntorced bv economic needs and with- 
out means of trausportation loibids the ac cuinulatioo of bulky property. 
Conveisely, leisuie and stability of location lavor the increase of indus- 
trial production and the dcnelopinent of aitistir industry, but they do 
not create the pailicular kiml of industry' noi an irtistie .style. 

Jt is our general e'LpelietK'c that attempts to develop gimeral laws of 
integration ol ( ultuie do not I' id to sigiiilicant re.sults. V\ c might think 
that religion anri ait aie c loseh associated, but I'ompai.itive study mcicly 
shows that ait foims may he used to 'xpress leligious ideas; a result 
that is of no panic ular v.due. In some ascs the religious signifitanec of 
the art product will ad a.s a stimul.int toward the development of a 
higher style ; in othe r casc-s it will induc e slo\ enly c'xc cution, perhaps due 
to the .shoit-lived usefulness e.f the object. In still other cases artistic 
rcprescnt.ilion ol icligious ideas may be lorbiclden. Nevertheless in 
every' specific case* the' yiartic ular kind c.^ c,)tc-gration of art and of reli- 
gion may be lec ogni/ed as an impoitant social feature. Similar observa- 
tions may be made in rcgaid to soc ial org.mi/ation and industrial activi- 
ties. There is no signifu ant law that would cover all the phases of their 
relations. We lia\’<‘ .simple, industries and complex organi/ation, or 
diverse industries and simple organization; we have occupational divi- 
aons in tribes with diverse indu.stri&s. All that can be claimed is that. 
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with a certain amount of diversification and the necessity of production 
in large quantities, division of occupations becomes necessary. In short, 
the danger is ever present that the widest generalizations that may be 
obtained by the study of cultural integration are commonplaces. 

This is due to the character of tlie social sciences, particjilarly of an- 
thropology, as historicjil sciences. It is often cLiimcd as a characteristic 
of the Gristeswissenschajten ih-at the center of investigation must be the 
individual case, and that the analysis of the many threads that enter 
into the individual case are tJie primary aims of reseaich. The existence 
of generally valid laws can be ;iscertained only when all the independent 
series of happenings .show common (-haractcristic.s, and the valiility of 
the law is always confined to the group that .shows these common char- 
acteristics. As a matter of fact, this Ls true ivjt tjnlv of the Gmtnwois- 
semckaften but of any science that deals with spt'cific forms. The a.s- 
tronomer’s inlerc.st lies in the actual distribution, mo\'cments, and con- 
stitution of Stans, not in generalized physic al and ( hcmical lawv. The 
geologist is concerned witli the .strata and mos'cments of the earth’s 
crust, and may recognize certain laws that are tied up with the recur- 
rence of .similar forms. No matter liow much he may generalize, his 
generalizations will cling to certain specific forms. It Is the samc^vith 
the social sciences. The analy.sis of the phenomena i.s our jtiime object. 
Generalizations will be the more significant tlu' closer we adhere to 
definite forms, Tfie attempts to reduc’c all social phcu(»niena to a c'lo.sed 
system of laws applicable to every society and explaining its .structure 
and history do not seem a promising undertaking. 

These considerations lead us to another methodolitgii.il jtroblem. 
The attempts to correlate various aspects of » iilturc imply the nece.s,sity 
of a .study of the dynamics of their interrelation. The material at our 
disposal Ls the analytic devseription of cultural forms. This and the- prac- 
tical difficulties of ethnological inquiry bring it about that most of the 
available material is over-.standardized. It Is gisen to us a.s a fist of 
inventions, institutions, and iclca.s, but we Icam little or nothing about 
the way in which the individual lives under thc.se in.stitutions and with 
these inventions and ideas, nor do we know how his activities affect 
the cultural groups of which he is a member. Information on these 
points is sorely needed, for the dynamics of social life can be understood 
only on the basis of the reaction of the individual to the culture in which 
he lives and of his influence upon society. Many aspects of the problem 
of change of culture can be interpreted only on this basis. 
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It should be clearly understood that historical analyas does not help 
us in the solution of these questions. We may know the history of a lan- 
guage in greatest detail — tliLs knowledge does not explain how the 
speaker who uses the language in its present form, the only one known 
to him, will react to its use. Knowledge of the history of Moham- 
medanism in Africa and its influence in the Sudan docs not add a parti- 
cle to an umlerstanding of the behavior of the Negro who lives in the 
present culture. The existing conditions may lx: objectively known to 
us in their whole historic .setting. They affect the individual who lives 
under them, and he affects them only as they exist today. We may gain 
objectively a better understantlijig through a knowledge of their history, 
but this docs not concern tin* individual who has absorbed all the 
elements of his c ultiire. If we knew the whole biological, geographical, 
and cultural .setting of a .society completely, and if we understood in de- 
tail the ways of rcaeling of the members of the .society and of society 
as a whole to these ('onditions, we should not need historical knowledge 
of the origin of the .sot u't\ to understand its behavior. The error of the 
earlier anthropologv consisted in utili/ing material of this kind, garnered 
without critical examination, foi historical ret onstruetions. For these 
it has no value. An trror of modern anthropology, as I see if, lies in 
tlie overemphasis on historical rect)n.struction, the importance of which 
should not be ininimi/ed, :i.s again.st a penetrating study of the individual 
under the stress of the i ultuie in which lie lives. 
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METHOD OF ANTHROPOLOGY' 


li yTODERN anthropoloff)' has (lisco\’crfd the fact that human society 
'*■ has ^rown and developed e\ery\\here in suv.h a manner that its 
forms, its opinions and its actions have many fundamental traits in 
common. This momentous discovery implies that laws exist whie,h 
govern the development of society, that they are applicable to our soci- 
ety as well as to those of past times and of distant lands; that their 
knowledge will be a means of unclenstanding the causes furthering and 
retarding civ'ilization ; and that, guided by this knowledge, we may hope 
to govern our actions sej that the grcate.st benc'fit to mankind will accrue 
from them. Sinc.e. this discovery has been clearly formulated, anthro- 
pology has begun to receive that liberal .share of public interest which 
was withheld from it as long as it was believc'd that it c ould do no iTiorc 
than record the curious cu.«toms and beliels ol .stiange peoples; or, at 
best, trace their relationships, and thus elucidate the early migrations of 
the races of man and the aflinitit;s of’ peoples. 

While early investigatcjrs c oncentrated their attention upon this purely 
historical problem, the tide has now completely turned, so that there 
arc even anthropologi.sts who declare that such investigations belong to 
the hi.storian, and that anthropological studies must be confined to 
rc.scarches on the laws that govern the growth of society. 

A radical change of method h.is accompanied this change of vicw.s. 
While fonncrly identities or .similarities of culture w'c're considered in- 
controvertible prc'of of historical c onnec tion, or even of common origin, 
the new school declines tc? consicler them as such, but interprets them as 
results of the uniform woiking of the human mind. The most pro- 
nounced adherent of tliis view in our counti'y is Dr. D. G. Brinton, in 
Germany the majority of tlic followers of Bastian, who in this respect 
go much farther than Ba.«tian himself. Others, while not denying the 
occurrence of historical counecticjas, ic'g.ird them a.> insignificant in rc- 

^ Paper read at the niectini; of the A A. A. S. at BultaU) Sruud', N.S , vol. 4 
(i8g6), pp. 901-908. 
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suits and in thcx)rctiral importance as ('ompared to the working of the 
imiform law's governing the human mind. This is the view of by far 
the greater number of living anthropologists. 

This modem view is founded on the observation that the same ethni- 
cal phenomena occur among the mast diverse peoples, or, as Bastian 
says, on the appalling monotony of the fundamental ideas of mankind 
all over the globe. The metaphysical notions of man may be reduced 
to a few t)'pes which aie of universal distribution ; the same is the case 
in regard to the foims of society, laws and inventions. Furthermore, the 
most intricate and apparently illogical ideas and the most curious and 
complex customs apyjear «imong a few tribes hcie and there in such a 
manner that the assumption of a common historical origin is excluded. 
When stud) ing the c ultuie c»f any one tribe, more or less close analoga of 
single traits of sue h a c ullurc may be found among a great diversity of 
peoples. Instanc es ol sikIi analoga have been collected to a vast extent 
by Tylor, .Sj)enceT, Bastian, Andree, Post and many others, so that it is 
not nc'cessaiy to give here any detailed proof of this fact. The idea of a 
future life ; the one underKiiig sliamaniMn ; iin'cntions .such as fire and 
the bow ; certain clcmenlaiy Jeatures '»f giammatical structure — tliese 
will suggest the classes of pli<‘nomena to which J leler. It follows from 
these observM lions that when we find analogous single traits of culture 
among distant peoples, the pieMunption is not that there has been a 
common historical souicc', but that they have arls»;n independently. 

But the discoM'ry of these universal ideas is only the beginning of the 
workoJ the anthropologist. Sc! titific inejuiry must answer two questions 
in regard to thetn ; Fiist. w'hat is their origin ? and second, how do they 
assert themsebes in variou.^ cultures.^ 

The second question is the easier oiic to airswer. The Meas do not 
exist c\crywheic in identic :vl form, but they vary. Sufficient material 
has been accumulatecl to show that the causes of these variations are 
either external, that is founded on enviromi;en*- -taking the term en- 
vironment in its w'idest sense- -or internal, that is founded on psycho- 
logical conditions. The infliumce of e.xtfnal and internal factors upon 
elementary ideas embodies one gronp of laws go\erning the growth of 
culture. Therefore, onr cndca\'ors must be directed to showing how such 
factors modify elementary ideas. 

The first method that .suggests itself and which has been generally 
adopted by modern anthropologists is to isolate and classify causes by 
grouping the variants of certain ethnological phenomena according to 
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external conditions under which the people live, among whom they are 
found, or to internal causes which influence their minds ; or conversely, 
by grouping these variants according to their similarities. Then the cor- 
related conditions of life may be found. 

By this method we begin to recognize even now with imperfect 
knowledge of the facts what causes may have been at w'ork in shaping 
the culture of mankind. Friedrich Ratzcl and W J McGee have in- 
vestigated the influence of geographical environment on a broader basis 
of facts than Ritter and Guyot were able to do at their time. Sociologists 
have made important studies on the effects of the density of population 
and of other simple social causes. Thus the influence of external factors 
upon the growth of so( iety Is becoming clearer. 

The effects of psychical factors arc also being studied in the same man- 
ner. Stoll has tried to isolate the phenomena of suggestion and of hyp- 
notism and to study the cffecLs of their presence in the cultures of vari- 
ous peoples. Inquiries into the mutual relations of tribes and peoples 
begin to show th.it certain cultural elements aie easily assimilated while 
others arc rejected, and the time-worn phrases of the impoMiion of 
culture by a more highly civilized people upon one of lower cultuie^th.it 
has been conquered are giving way to moie thorough \ iews on the sub- 
ject of exchange of cultur.'xl ac hievements. In all these investigations 
we arc using sound, inductive methods in ordei' to isolate the cause.s of 
observed phenomena. 

The other question in regaid to the universal ideas, namely that of 
their origin, is much more difficult to treat. Many attempts have been 
made to discover the causes which have led to the formation ol ideas 
‘that develop with iron necessity ^vherever man li\'es,’ 7’his is the most 
diflicult problem of anthropology .and wc may expect that it will b.allle 
our attempts for a long time, to i oine. Bastian denies that it is possible 
to dlseo\er the ultimate sources of inventions, ideas, customs and beliefs 
which arc of universal occuircnce. They may be indigenous, they may 
be imported, they may have arisen from a variety of sources but they 
are there. The human mind is so formed that it invents them spon- 
taneously or accepts them whenever they arc offered to it. This is the 
much misunderstood elementary idea of B.'i.<‘tian. 

To a certain extent the clear enunciation of the elementary idea 
gives us the psychological reason for its existence. To exemplify : the. fact 
that the land of the shadows is so often placed in the west .suggests the 
endeavor to localize it at the place where the sun and the stars vanish. 
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The mere statement that primitive man conriders animals as gifted with 
all the qualities of man shows that the analogy between many of the 
qualities of animals and of human beings has led to the generalization 
that all the qualities of animals are human. In other cases the causes are 
not so sell-evident. Thus the question why all languages distinguish be- 
tween the self, the person addressed and the person spoken of, and why 
most languages d(» not carry out this sharp, logical distinction in the 
plural is difficult to answer. The principle when carried out consistently 
requires that in the plural there should be a distinction between the ‘we’ 
exprcs.ring the self and the person addressed and the ‘wc’ expressing the 
self and the person .spoken of, which distinction Is found in compara- 
tively lew languages only. 'I’he le.s.scr liability to rnisundenstandings in 
the plural explains this jrhenomenon partly but hardly adequately. Still 
rncH e obsrur e is the irsyehological basis in other cases, for imtanec, in that 
of widely sjiread matriage cu.'-toins. Proof of the difficulty of this prob- 
lem Is the multitude ol hypothe.ses that have been invented to explain it 
in all its varied phases. 

In treating this, the nirrst diffieirlt protrlem of anthropology, the point 
of view is taken that if arr etliuohrgiral phenomenon h.ts developed inde- 
pcrrderrtly in a irumber of places its development has been the same 
everywhere ; or, c xpie.ssed in a different form, that the same ethnological 
phenomena are always due to the same catr.sc.s. 'I’his leads to the still 
wider gerreralization tint the samerre.ss of ethnologrt al jrhenomeira foirnd 
in di\ersc regions Is proof that the human mind obeys the same laws 
evert where. It is olnious thai 1 different historical developments could 
lead ter the same results, that then this gent;ralization vcould not be ten- 
able. 1 heir exist etrt e would present to ‘.s an entirely different problem, 
namely, how it is that the developments of culture so often lead to the 
same results. It mirst, therefore, be ( leaily understood that anthropolog- 
ical research which coiupare.s similar cultural jrhenomena from various 
parts ol the w'orld, in order to discover tin uniform history of their 
development, make.s the as.sumption that the .same ethnological phe- 
nomenon has e\er\ where developed in tne same m.'inner. Here lies the 
flaw in the aigument of the new method, for no .such proof Ciui be 
given. Even the most cuisory review shows that the .same phenomena 
may develop in a multitude of w'ays. 

I will gUT a few example.^: Primitive tribes arc almost universally 
divided into clans which have totems. 'Eherc can be no doubt that this 
form of social organization has aristm independently over and over 
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again. The conclusion is certainly justified that the psychical conditions 
of man favor the existence of a totemic organization of society, but it 
does not follow that totemic society has developed everywhere in the 
same manner. Dr. Wa.'ihington Mattliews Ijclicvcs that the totems of 
the Navaho have aiisen by association of independent clans. Capt. 
Bourkc as.sumcs that similar occurrences gave origin to the Apache clans, 
and Dr. Fewkes has reached tlu* .same conclusion in regard to some of 
the Pueblo tribes. On the other hand, we have proof that clans may 
originate by division. I ha\'c^ shown th.it such c\rnts took place among 
the Indians of the North Pacific coa.'«t. A.s.so(ialioJ9 of .small tribes, on 
the one hand, and disintegration of increasing tribes, on the other, has 
led to results whii h appear identic al to all intents and purposes. 

To give another example : Rcc cut investigations have shown that 
geometrical designs in primitive art h.ive originated .sometimes from 
naturalistic forms which were gradually con\Tntionali/cd, sometitnes 
from technical motivc.s, that in still other ca.sc's thc-y were gc-ometric al by 
origin or that they were derived from .symbols. From all tlu'.se sources the 
same forms have dc\e,lopecl. (3ut of de.signs repre.senting diverse objects 
grew in course of time frets, meanders, c ro.ssi'.s and the- like. Therefore* the 
frequent occurrence of th(*.se foims piovc'.s neither common cuigin nor 
that they have, always developed ac< oi cling to the .same psycliital law'.s. 
On the contrary, the icleutic.il rc;sult may have been reached on four 
different lines of development and fidm an infinite number of starting 
points. 

Another example may not be amiss : ’^Fhe use of ma.sk.s is found among 
a great number of peoples. The oiigin of the custom of wearing in.isks 
is by no means clear in all c ases, but ;i fi*w t\ jjical forms cjI their u.sc may 
easily be distinguished. I'hcy .ae used for deceic'ing spirits as to the 
identity of the weaier. The spirit of a disea.se who intends to attack the 
person doc-s not recognize him when be wears a ma.sk, and the*, musk 
servc.s in this manner as a protection. In other c asi's the mask repi csents 
a .spirit which is peisonified by the- wearc'i, wJio in this shajic frightens 
away other ho.stjlc spirits. Still other ma.sks arc commemorative. The 
wearer personifies a deceased jic-ison whase memory is to be recalled. 
Masks are also used in theatrical performances illustrating m) thological 
incidents.^ 

These few data suffice to .show lliat the .sanu! ethnical phenomenon 

’ See Richard Andree. EthnogmphUche Patallelen und Vrrgleirhe. Ncue 
Folgc (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 107 fl. 
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may develop from different sources. The simpler the observed fact, the 
more likely it is that it may have, developed from one source here, from 
another there. 

Thus we recognize that the fundamental assumption which is so often 
made by modcni anthropologists cannot be accepted as true in all cases. 
We cannot say that the occurrence of the same phenomenon is always 
due to the same causes, and that thius it is proved that the human mind 
ob('y.s the same laws even whcic. AVe must demand that the caascs fiom 
which it d(;veloped be investigated and that cennparisoas be restricted 
to those phenonjcna whi( h have been proved to be effects of the same 
causes. We must insist that tliis investigation be made a prcliminaiy to 
all extended comparative studies. In researches on tribal societies those 
which have de\elopeil through a.ssociation must be treated .separately 
from tho.se that ha\e developed through disintegration. Geometrical de- 
signs whidi liave aris' ii from c cniventionalized representations of nat- 
ural obje< Is must be treated separately fnjm those that ha\ c arisen from 
tethnical motives. In slu«t, before extended comparisons arc made, 
the comparability of the mateiial must be proved. 

'rite (omparative sturlies of which I am speaking here attempt to 
explain customs and ideas of remarkable similaiity which arc found 
here and there. But they pursue, also the more ambilioas scheme of dls- 
ecjveriiig the laws and the history of the evolution of human .society. 
The fact that m.in> lunclamcntal features of cxdturc arc universal, or 
at least occur itr marry isolated places, iritc-rpreted bv the assumption 
that the same features nrriM always have dcwelopc-d from the same 
causes, Ic.ids to the coitclusion that there is cure grand .system according 
to which m.irikirtd has devdoped everywhere; that all the occtirrirrg 
variations arc- no trrorc- than ntinerr details in this grand rrrriforrn cvolu- 
tr<m. It is c'h'.'tr that this theory has lor its Icjgr-'al basis the assirmption 
that the saiire phenomena arc always due to the sninr* causes. To give 
an instance: We find many types of strirc trrrc of family. It can be 
proved that paternal families have often developec< from maternal one.s. 
Therefore, it is said, all paternal famiu" . have developed from rrraternal 
ones. If we do not make the axsrrrnption that the same phettorneiia have 
everywhere developed from the same carrses, then we may just as well 
conelrrclc- th.it paternal families have in some ca.scs arisen Irorti nialcrnal 
iustitutions ; in orlrer ca.ses irt other ways. To give another example: 
Manv conc-eplions of the future life have evidently dcvTloped from 
dreams and hallucinations. Couscquenlly, it is said, all notions of this 
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character have had the same origin. ThLs is also true only if no other 
causes could possibly lead to the same ideas. 

We have seen that the facts do not favor at all the assumption of 
which we are speaking ; that they much rather point in the oppoate 
direction. Therefore we must also consider all the ingenious attempts at 
constructions of a grand system of the evolution of society as of very 
doubtful value, unless at the same time proof is given that the same 
phenomena mu.st always have had the same origin. Until this is done, 
the presumption is always in favor of a variety of courses which histori- 
cal growth may have taken. 

It will be well to lestate at this place one of the principal aims of 
anthropological research. We agreed that certain laws exist which gov- 
ern the growth of human i ulture, and it is our endeavor to discover these 
law.s. I’he objer t of our investigation is to find the processes by which 
certain stages of culture have developed. I’hc c ustoms and beliefs them- 
selves are not the ultimate objects of rescan h. We desire to learn the 
reasons why such eastoms and beliefs e.xist — in other words, we wish to 
discover the history of their development. 'Hie method which is at 
prc.sent mo.st frequently applied in investigations of this character com- 
pares the variations urrder which the cu.stoms or beliefs occur and En- 
deavour’s to find the (ommon psychological cause that rtnderlies all of 
them. I have stated tirat this method is open to a very fundamental 
objection. 

We hav’c another method, which in many respects is mitch safer. A 
detailed strrdy of customs in their relation to the. total culture of the 
tribe practicing thent, in comreclion with an investigation of their 
geographical distribution among neighboring tribes, affords us ahno,st 
always a mean.s ol determining with consrderablc accuracy the. historical 
causes that led to the. formation of the customs in question and to the 
psychcjlogiial proc.esses that were at work in their development. The 
resirlts of inquirie.s conducted by this method may’ be three-fold. They 
may reveal the cnvironnrcntal conditioirs which have created or modi- 
fied cultural elements; they may clear up psychological factors which 
are at work iir shaping the culture ; or they may bring before our eyes 
the effects that historical connections have had upon the growth of the 
culture. 

We have hr this method a means of reconstructing the history of 
the growth of ideas with much greater accuracy than the generaliza- 
tions of the comparative method will permit. The latter must always 
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proceed from a hypothetical mode of dcvclopmentj the probability of 
which may be weighed more or less accuiatcly by means of observed 
data. But so far I have not yet seen any extended attempt to prove the 
correctness of a theory by testing it at the hand of developments with 
whose histories we arc familiar. Forcing phenomena into the strait- 
jacket of a theory Ls opposed to the inductive proic.ss by which the 
actual relations of definite phenomena may be deiived. I’he, latter is no 
otlicr than the much ridiculed historical method Its way ol })rt)<.eeding 
is, of course, no longer that of foimcr tinics when slight similarities of 
culture were considered proofs of relation-diips. but it duly recognizes 
the rc'sults obtained bv comparative studies. Its applitafion is based, 
first cjf all, on a well-defined, small geographical territory, and its com- 
parisons arc not extended beyond the. limits of the cultural area that 
forms the bicsis of the .*>tudy. Only when defiuiu- iTsults have lieen ob- 
tained in regard to thi.s arc-a is it pcimis."ible to e.xlend the horizon 
bcNontl its limits, but the greatest care must be taken not to proceed too 
hastily in this, as otherwise tlie lundamental jnoposition vs hie h 1 lormu- 
lated befoie might lie overlooked, viz; that \vhen we find an analogy 
of single traits of culture ;nnong dbttnl peoples the jjrc'sumpticm is not 
that there has bt'c*n a common historical .sourte, but that they have 
arisen independentK. Therefore tJic invc'sligfition must always demand 
continuitv of distribution as one of the cissential eondilions for prcjving 


historic al connection, and the assimiplion of lost c ounce liiiL’ links must 
be applied most sparingly'. '^I'his dear dislinclion between the tic'w and 
the old hislorii.il methods is.--, il often cncrlookcd by the passionate de- 
fenders of the comparative method. I hey do not ap['te( kite the diffci- 
cncc between the incliscriminalc u.se of milarities oi (uJluri lorpriA ing 
historical connection and the earefiil ..nd slow detailed studv ol local 


phenomena. Wc no longer believe that the sligiit .similarities between 
the cultures ol (leiUral America and of eastern Asia aie sunicicnt and 
satisfactory proof of a historical eonnectiem. On the other hand, no 
unbiased observer will deny that there are very slmng leasons for 
believing that a limited number of cult, i il dements lonnd 111 AU-’ka 
and in Siberia have a common origin. The similarities of inventions, 
customs and beliefs, togedhe-r witli ll.c continuity of their distribution 
through a limited area, are satisfactory' pioof of the correctness of this 
opinion. But it Ls not possible to extend this area safely beyond the limits 
of Columbia River in America and noiihcrn Japan in Asia. This 
method of anthropological i.:seareh is repiesented in our country by 
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F. W. Putnam and Otis T. Mason; in England by E. B. Tylor; in 
Germany by Friedrich Ratzcl and his followers. 

It seems necessary to say a word here in regard to an objection to my 
arguments that will be raised by investigators who claim that .similarity 
of geographical environment is a suflicient cause for similarity of cul- 
ture, that is to say, that, for instance, the geographical conditions of the 
plains of the Mississippi basin nece.ssitate the development of a certain 
culture. Horatio Hale would cv'en go so far as to believe that similarity 
of form of language may be due to enrirtmmenlal causes. Environ- 
ment has a certain limited effect upon the culture of man, but 1 do not 
see how the ^'iew that it is the primary moulder of culture can be sup- 
ported by any facts. A hasty review of the tribes and peophs f)f our 
globe shows thtat people mo.st divcr.se in culture and language li\'e. under 
the same geographical conditions, as proof of which may be mentioneil 
the ethnography of East Afric a or of New Guinea. In both these regiotvs 
we find a great diversity of customs in small areas. But much more im- 
portant is this : Not one observed fact can be brought forward in support 
of this hypothesis which cannot be much better explained by the well 
known facts of diffusion of culture : for archa*ology .xs well as ethnog- 
raphy teach us that intercourse between neighboritrg tribes has alw’hys 
existed and has extended over enormous areas. In the Old World the 
products of the Baltic found their way to the Mediterranean and the 
works of art of the eastern Mcditeriantan reac hed Sweden. In Aineric a 
the .shells of the ocean found their way into the innermexst parts of the 
continent and the obsidians of the We.st were carried to Ohio. Inter- 
inairiagcs, war, slavery, trade, have been so many sources of constant 
introduction of foreign cultural elements, so that aji a.ssiinilat ion of 
culture must have taken place over continuous areas. Thercfoic, it 
seem.s to my mind that where among neighboring tribes an immediate 
influence of environment carmot be shewn to exist, the presumption 
mast always be in favor of historical connection. There has been a time 
of isolation during which the principal traits of diverse cultures devel- 
oped according to the previous culture and the enx’ironincnt of the 
tribes. But the stages of culture rcpreicc'nting this period have been cov- 
ered with so much that is new and that is due to contact with foreign 
tribes that they cannot be discovered without the mo.st painstaking 
isolation of foreign elements. 

The immediate rc,srdts of the historical method are, therefore, his- 
tories of the cultures of diverse tribes which have been the subject of 
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study. I fully agree with those anthropologists who claim that this is not 
the ultimate aim of our science, because the general laws, although im- 
plied in such a description, c.annot be clearly formulated nor their rela- 
tive value appieciatcd without a thorough comparison of the manner 
in which they bee ome manifest in different cultures. But I insist thiit the 
application of this method is the indispensable condition of sound 
progre.ss. The p.svcholf»giral problem is r<intained in the results of the 
hi.storical inquiry. When wc have cleared up tire history of a single 
culture and undcrstaiul the cffecLs of environment and the p.s\ chological 
conditions that are icllccted in it we have made a step forward, as we 
can then investigatri in how far the same causes or other causes were at 
work in the de\ elopmcnt of other cultures. Thus by t omparing histories 
of growth gener al laws may be lound. This method i.s much safer than 
the comparative method, as it is usually practic'cd, because in.«tead of a 
hypolhe.sis on the mod*, of development actual history' forms tJic ba.sis of 
our deductions. 

The historical inquiry must be considered the critical test that science 
must require before admitting lacts as evidence. By its means the corn- 
parabilitv ol tin collected m.itetial must be tested, and uniformity of 
processc's must he dc'inunded as piool of comparability. Furthermore, 
when hi.storifal connection betwceii two phenomena can be proved, 
thc'v must ricjt be admitted as 'ndepeudent c'vidcnre. 

fn a lew ( ases the immedi.ite results ol this nuthod are of so wide a 
scopr' tlrat they rank with the best rc'sults that can be atlainc'd by com- 
parative .studies. Some phet. mei.a have so iimneirse a distribirtion that 
the disc overs ol tln'ir ore urrc-nc c; over very large c ontinuous areas proves 
at OIK e that c ertain ph.ises of the culti'-e in thc.se areas have sprung from 
one source. Tims are illuminated va..i poition-c of the earl) history of 
mankind. Wlren Edwrrrd S. Morse showed that certain im-thods of 
arrosv rc'lea.se are peculiar to whole continents it Irec ame clear at once 
that the common practice found over a vast area must have had a 
c ommon origin. When the Polynesians employ a method of fire making 
consisting in rubbing a stick along a groove, while almo.st all other 
peoples use the- fire drill, it shows their art of fire making hjus a single 
origin. When wc notice* that the ordeal is found all over Africa in cer- 
tin peculiar forms, while in those parts of the inhabited world that arc 
remote from .\frira it is found not at all or in rudimentary' forms *jnly, 
it .shows that the idea as practiced in Africa had one single origin. 

The great and important function of the historical method of an- 
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thropolog>' is thus seen to lie in its ability to discover the processes which 
in definite cases led to the development of c;ertain customs. If anthro- 
pology tlcsircs to establish the laws governing the growth of culture it 
must not confine itself to comparing the results of the growth alone, but 
whenever such is feasible it must compare the processes of growth, and 
these can be distovered by means of studies of the cultures of small 
geographical areas. 

Thus we ha\'e seen that the comparative method can hope to reach 
the results for which it is striving only when it bases its inve.stigations 
on the historical resulls of researches which arc devoted to laying clear 
the complex relations of each individual culture. The comparative 
mt;thod and the. historical method, if I may use these terms, have been 
struggling for supremacy for a king time, but we may hope that each 
will .soon find its appropriate place and function. The historiciil method 
has reached a sounder basis by abandoning the misleading principle of 
assuming counecticjns wherev'er .similarities of culture were found. The 
comparativ'c method, notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
in its praise, has been remarkably barren of definite results, and I believe 
it will not become, fruitful until we renounce the vain endeavor to cern- 
struct a uniform systematic history of the c'volulion of culture, and until 
wc begin to make our comparisons on the broader and sounder basis 
which I ventured to outline. Up to this time wc have too much reveled 
in more or less ingenious vagaries. The iiolid work is still all before us. 
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J^URING the last ten years the methods of inquiry into the liistorical 
development of rivili/ation have undergone remarkable changes. 
During the second half of the last centiiiy evolutionary thought held al- 
most complete sway and invi!Stigators like Spencer, Alorgan, T\lor, 
Lubbock, to mention only a few, were under the spell of the idea of a 
general, uniform evolution of culture in which all parts of mankind 
participated. The newer development goes back in part to thf' inlluence 
of Ratzcl whose geographical training iinpresscd him \vith the impor- 
tance of clifTusion and migration. 'I'he problem of diffusion was taken 
up in dettiil particularly in America, but was applied in a inu< h widei 
sense by Foy <ind (iraebner, and finally seized upon in a still wider ap- 
plication by Elliot Sinitli and Rivets, so that at the ])resent lime, at least 
among ('eilain groups of investigators in England and also in Cleimany, 
ctlinologic al research is based on the concept r)f inigiation and dis- 
semination rather than upcjii that of evolution. 

A critical stiuh of these two directions cjf inquiry shows that each is 
founded on the application n<* one rundanu'iilal hv])()ihesis. The* cauIu- 
tionary point of view' presuj)poses that the c ouisc oi historical c hanges in 
the cultural life of mankind fcJlows definite laws which aic applicable 
everywhere, and which bring it aboii» that cultural ilcvclopinerit is, in 
its main lines, the same aincmg all races and all peoples. This idea is 
clearly cxpiessed by Tylor in the introciiu tor)' pages ol his cl.issic work 
‘‘Primitive Culture.” As soon as we admit that the hy]^othesis of a 
uniform evolutiem has to be proved befoie it can be ae< epted, the whole 
structure loses its foundation. It is t/'-i that there aie indications of 
paralh'lism of development in different jiarts of the world, and that 
similar customs arc found in the most diveise and widely separated. parts 
of the globe. The occurrence of thc-.se siinilaritie.*^ which are distributed 
so irregularly that they cannot readily be explained on the basis of 
diffusion, is one of the foundations of the evolutionary hypothesis, as 
it was the foundation ol Bastian's psychologizing treatment of cultural 

^American Anthropologist^ N.S., vol. 22 (1920), pp. 311-222. 
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phenomena. On the other hand, it may be recognized that the hypoth- 
esis implies the thought that our modern Western European civilization 
represents the highest cultural development towards which fJl other 
more primitive cultuial types tend, and that, therefore, retrospectively, 
we con.strutt an orthogenetic development towards our own modern 
civilization. It is clear that if wc admit that there may be dilferent 
ultimate and (o-cxi, sling types of civilization, the hypothesis of one 
single general line of development i aniiot be maintained. 

Opposed to the.se a.ssumptions is the modern tendency to deny the 
existence of u gfc-neral cvolutioiiury scheme which would represent the 
history of the cultural des elopment the world over. The hypothesis that 
there arc inner causes w'hic h firing about similarities of development in 
remote parts of the glolie is rejected and in its j)laec‘ it is asMimed that 
identity of development in two difFe.rent parts of the globe must always 
be due to migration :md dilTusion. On this basis historical contact is 
de,raanded for enormously large areas. The theory demands a high 
degree of stability c)f cultuial traits such as is apparently obsened in 
many primitives tribes, and it is furthermore based on tlie supposed co- 
existence of a number ol diverse and mutually indeya-ndent cultural 
traits which reayjpear in the .same combinations in distant parts of tlfe 
world. In this scn.se,, modern investigation takes np anew Gcrland's 
theory of the. persistenee of a number of eultunil traits w'hieh were 
developed in one center and carried by man in his jnigiations from 
continent to continent. 

It .seems to mo that if the hypothetical foundations of these two ex- 
treme form.s of ethnological research arc broadly stated as I have tried 
to do here, it is at once c lear that the corrci tness of the. assumptions has 
not been demonstrated, but that arbitrarily the one or the other has 
been selected for the pnrpcx^e of obtaining a consistent picture of cultural 
development. These methods arc e.s.sentially forms of classification of 
the static phenomena of culture according to two distinct principle, s, and 
interpretations of these clas.sitications as of historical significance, with- 
out, however, any attempt to prove that this interpretation is justifiable. 
To give an example : It is observed that in most parts of the world there 
arc resemblances betw'een decorative forms that are representative and 
others that are more or loss geometrical. According to the evolutionary 
point of view, their development is explained by arranging the decora- 
tive forms in such order that the mast representative forms are placed 
at the beginning, the others being so placed that they show a gradual 
transition from representative to purely conventional geometric fonns. 
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This order is then interpreted as meaning that geometric designs origi- 
nated from representative designs which gradiuiUy degenerated. This 
method has been pursued, for instance, by Putnam, Stolpe, Balfour, and 
Haddon, and by Vei’worn and, in his earlier writings, by von den 
Steinen. \\ hile I do not mean to deny that this de\'eloprncnt may have 
occurred, it would be rash to generalize and tt) claim that in every c .ise 
the classification whic h has been made according to a definite principle 
represents an historical development. The order might as well be re- 
versed and we might begin with a simple geometiie element which, by 
the addition of new tiaits, might be develuped into a representative 
design, and we might claim that this order represents ai\ histoiical 
sequence. Both ol these po.ssibiUties were < ort.sidered by Holmes as eaily 
as I Neither the one nctr the other theory can be established without 
actual historical proof. 

The opposite attitude, namely, otigin through difTiision, is c\hibited 
in Heinrich Sr hurt/’s attempt to tonnett tin’ detoiali\«* ‘irt ol North- 
west Ainciiia with that r)l Melanesia. I’he simple fad th.it in the.se 
aiCfLS elements occur lh,it ma^ be. inteipieted .is e\e.s, indiued him to 
as.sume that lioth have a loimnon origin, nilhoiit Jillowing for the pos- 
sibility that the pattern in the two aieas eaih of which .shows highly 
distinctive ch.iractcristii.s - may have developed from independent 
sonr^e^. In this attempt Schuit/ followed Ratzel who had alieadv tried 
to e.stal)Ii.sh connedions between j\Iclanc.sia anil N(’tth\ve.st America on 
the basis of other rultiiral fc.tturr,s. 

While cthnographii al resoaT h based on these two fundamental hy- 
pothe.ses seems to ch<uaderi/e the geneial tendency of European 
thought, a dilTerent method is at present pursued by the majority of 
Anieikan antliropologists. The differti'ie between the two directions 
of .stud)' may perhaps best be summari/ed by the .statemimt that Ameri- 
can siholars arc piimarily inti;rc.stcd in the dynamic phenomena of cul- 
tural change, and try to elucidate cultural history bv' the application 
of the re.sults of ihcii studies ; and that they relegate (he solution of the 
ultimate question of the relative import.. u> c of par.'illelism of cultural 
development in distant areas, as against worldwide diffusion, ;ind stabil- 
ity of cultural traits over long periods to a future time when the actual 
conditions of t ultural change arc better known. The .American ethno- 
logical methods are analogous to tho.se of European, particularly of 
Scandinavian, archaeology, and of the re-scan hes into the prehistoric 
period of the ca.stem Mediterranean area. 

It may seem to the distant observer that American .students arc cn- 
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gaged in a mass of detailed investigations without much bearing upon 
the solution of the ultimate problems of a philosophic history of human 
civilization. I think this interpretation of the American attitude would 
be unjust because the ultimate questions arc as near to our hearts as 
they are to those of other scholars, only we do not liope to be able to 
solve an intricate historical problem by a formula. 

First of all, the w'holc problem of cultural histor y ajrpcars to us as an 
historical problem. In order to understand history it is necessary to 
know not only how things are, but how' they have come to be. In the 
domain of ethnology, where, for most parts, of the world, no historical 
facts are available excc])t those that may be revealed by archaeological 
study, all evidence of diarige can be inferred orrl\ b) indirect methods. 
Their character is represc-nted in the re.sear(hes rri students ol (ompara- 
tive philology. The method is ba.sed on the comparison of static phe- 
nomena combined with the study of their distribution. \Vh.it can be 
done by this metherd is well illu.'-ti'ated by Low-ie’s inviMigation."' of the 
military societies of the I’l.rins lridian.s, or h\ the modr'rn investigation 
of American mythology. It i.s, ol eoirr.se, true that we cm nevi-r hope 
to obtain incontrovertible data relating to the ihronoloirii ,il secpiencc 
of events, Inrt ceitain gener.il broad outlines c.in hr asrerlained with a 
high degree of probabilil). even of tertainty. • 

As .soon as these methods are ajrplied, jrrimitis'e .'•ocictN- lose« the 
appearance of ah.iohtte stabilils which is (on^'e^e(| lo the student who 
secs a certain people only at a certain given tune. .\ll «ultural h)nn« 
T'dtJhc,r aqqeav in a < ousUvnt state ert 11 ux arwl sn\)\ec t to Uxwd.uwe.utal 
modifications. 

It is intelligilric why in our studies the piohlem of di.s.semination 
should take a’proniineul po.sition. It is much easti'i to pio\e dissemina- 
tion than to follow up developments dui* to inner fraces, an<l the data 
for .sueh a stirdy are obtaineil with mu( h greatei dilfienlty. They may, 
however, he obser\ed in c\er\ phenomenon of ai ( ulturation in which 
foreign elements arc remoddeil acctrrding to the patterns prevalent in 
their new environinctrl, and they may be found in the pccirliar local 
developments of widely spread idc;is and activities. The rcasoir why the. 
study of inner development has not been taken trp energetieally, is not 
due to the fa( t that from a thi-oretieal poirrt of view it is unimportant, it 
is rather due to lire inherent methodological dilficuliies. It mas perhaps 
be rccogni/ed that in re» ent years allrmticrn has been drawn to this prob- 
lem, a.s is manifested by tire invest ig.ilions on the proce.sses of ar cirllura- 
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tion and of the interdependence of cultural activities which arc attract- 
ing the attention of many investigators. 

The further pursuit of these inquiries empharizes the importance, of 
a feature which is common to all historic phenomena. While in natural 
sciences we are accustomed to consider a given number of causes and 
to study tlicir effects, in historical happenings we are compelled to con- 
sider ever)' plmiomenon not only as elfect but also a.s cause. I’his is 
true even in the particular application of the laws of plnsical nature, 
as, fcM' instance, in the study ol a.vtronomy in which the po.sition of cei- 
tain heavenh bodies at a gi\’en moment may be considircd as the effect 
of gia\itatio!j, wliilc, at the same lime, their particular airangemcmt in 
space iletet mine's future changes. This relation appears much more 
dc'arly in the hislor\' of human civilization. To give an example : a .sur- 
plus of food supply is liable to bring about an increase ol population and 
an increase erf leisure, which give's opportunity for occupations that 
are not ab.^olutcly iicc c'ssary for the needs of eveiv day life. In turn the 
inc'rca.sc of population and of h'isure, which may be applied to new 
inventions, give 1 isc' to a grc'ator food .supply ajul to a further increase in 
the amount of Ic-i.'ure, .so that a cumulative c'lb'c t rc'suhs. 


Similar c ousidc'rations mav be made in rt'gaid to the imporl.mt prob- 
lem of the relation of the iudivichral to socic'ty, a problem that has to 
be c onsiilcrecl vc lu'ncvc'r we study the dynamic; c cinditions ol change. The 
ai rivities of the individual arc cietcrminc'cl to a great extent liy his social 
enviionuK'iil. but in turn his own ac tivitie.s iuflueric.e the society in which 
he lives, and ma’y bring about Tuodibi atvons in its ioTin. t'ybviou.slv. 


this probfem jV one Ot'tfu' uic"' r'rpooit.'uif ones to hr r.i/cen up in a 
.study of euItuiaJ chaii£!c'.s. It is also beginniiig to attrac t t/ie aitcmiou 
of students who are no longer .‘catisfied with he systc'matir enumeration 
of slandarclizi'd beliefs and cu-toms of a tribe, but who begin to be 
interested in tlie question of du way in which the individual reacts to 
Ills whole social environment, and to tire differences ol opinion and of 
mode* of action lh.it occ ur in primitive .socictv and which arc the causes 


of far-rcaching changes. , . , , ..1 

In .shor t then, the method which we try to develop is btrsed on a study 
of the dynamic changes in society that may be observ ed at the pr^nt 
time. We refrain from the attempt to solve the fundamental problem 
of the general developineut d civili/atiou until we have bc'c'n able to 

unravel the pun essc's that .ue going on under out <V' - 

r , - 1 1., -./.Tiv rn IV hr diawTi Iroin this sliuly even now. 
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Fit?!t of all, the hlston' of human civilization does not appear to us as 
determined rntin-h by p.sjchological necessity that leads to a uniform 
evolution the %\oild o\’rr. We rather see that each cultural group hzis 
its own unique histoi\, dependent partly upon the peculiar iiinci devel- 
opment of the Sfjcial group, and partly upon the foreign influences to 
which it has been subjec ted. I’here have been proccs.ses of gradual dif- 
ferentiation a.s well as processes of leveling down differences between 
nighboring ( ullural centers, but il would be quite impossible to under- 
stand, on (he ba.sis of a single evolutionary scheme, what happened 
to any particular peojfle. An example of thi' contrast between the two 
points of view is clearly indicated by a (oinpaiison ol the treatment of 
Zuni civilization by Frank H.imilton Cushing on the one h.uul, on the 
other by modern students, pailieulaily by Elsie (Hews Parsons, Leslie 
Spier, Ruth Benedict and Rutli Bun/el. (hishing believed that it was 
po.s.sible to explain Zuni culture entm-ly on thi- basis ol the reaction of 
the Zuni mind to its gc'ographif al einironment, and that the \shole of 
Zuni culture could be explained as the developnrent whi( h followed nei- 
cssarily from the ]iosilion in whi( h the people were phued. (hishing’s 
keen insight into the Indian mind and his thoiough knowledge ol the 
most intimate life of the people g.i\e great pl.iusibility to his inU'iprcta- 
tions. On the other hand, Di’. P.usons' studies j)io\c couclmively the 
deep influence wdiieli Sjratiish ide.is have had upon Zuni culture, and, 
together v\ith Professor Knreber'.s iuveMigations, give us one of the best 
examples of acculturation th.it have < i.ine to our uotii e. The ps\( holog- 
ical explanation is entirely misleading, notwithstanding its plausibility, 
and the historical study shows iis au enlirelv dilTerent picture, in which 
the unique combination ol ancient traits ( which in themsebes are uu- 
doubudly comjrlex) and of European iriHuences. liaM! brought .about 
the present condition. 

Studies of the thnanrii sof primitive lift; .iLso .show that an a.ssumption 
of long-continued stability .such as is demanded by Elliot Smith is with- 
out any foundation in f.ict. \Miere\et primitive eonditioiis have been 
studied in detail, they can be proved to be in a state ol flux, and it would 
seem th.U there is a close par'allelisrn between tlu’ hlstcrry of language 
and the history of gener.il cultural development. Periods ol stability are 
followed by periods of rapid chartge. It is exceedingly improbable that 
any tu.stotns of ]irirnitive people .-.hould be preserved unchanged for 
thousands of year's. I’urthennore, the phenomena of acculturation 
prove that a transfer of errstorns from one region into another without 
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concomitant changes due to acculturation, are very rare. It is, there- 
fore, very unlikely that ancient Mediterranean customs could be found 
at the present time practically unchanged in different parts of the globe, 
as Elliot Smith’s thcon,- demands. 

While on the whole the unique historical character of cultural growth 
in each area stands out as a salient t-lement in the hislorv of cultural 
development, we may recognize at the same lime that ceitain typical 
parallelisms do occur. We are, howcvcT, not so much inclined to look 
for these similarities in detailed customs as rather in ccrt.iin dvnaiuic 
conditions which arc due to sfM ial or ps\ chnlcjgical i auscs that .ire liable 
to lead to similar results. 'J’he ex.miplc ol the 1 elation Irctween food 
supply and population to ^\hich I ref cried before m.iy serve as an ex- 
ample. .Another t)pe of ix.itnple is |Me.si'nted in those t.ises in ^^hich a 
certain problem confronting man may be solveil bv a limited number 
of methods only. ^Vhen we find, for inst.'uue, mairi.igc .is a iinivers.il 
institution, it nia\ be reiogniycd that inairi.ige r possible onl\ between 
.T. number of men aiul a niimlnr of women ; a nunibei of men and one 
wom.m ; a number of women and oiu man; or one m.m .mil one 
woman. As .i matter of lait. all these foiins are found tJie world over 
and it is, theieloie, not Mtrpiising th.it .inalogous foims should have 
been adopted cpiite indipemlenth in ijideienl paits of the woild, and, 
considering both the gener.il iionomic condition'' of mankind and the 
ch.u al ter of sexual instinct in the higher animals, it also does not seem 
surpiising tliat group marriage and polyandious maiiiages should be 
tomparati\el\ speaking raie. Similar considerations may also be made 
in regard to thi philosophii al \iews held b\ mankind, In .short, il we 
look for laws, the laws relate, to the elicits ol ploMologii .il, psyi holog- 
ieal, and soi ial i ondition.s, not to sequetii es of i ultural .u hit veinent. 

In some c.ascs a regular .sequence of tuesc in.iy ai i otnpany the devel- 
opment ol the psythologic.1l or soi'ial st.it us. This is illustrated by tlie 
sequence of indu-strial in\'entions in tire Old WoiM .mil in America, 
whirh I cimsider as indejH'ndent. A period ol Jood gathering and of 
the use of stone was followed by the uixeiiiion r.f agritiillute, ol iroltery 
and finally of the u.se of niet.ils. Obvioii'-lv, this order is bjised on the 
increased amount of time gi\en by inmikind to the use of natural prod- 
urts, of tools and utensils, and to the varialioiLs that developed with it. 
Although in this case parallelism .seeiii.s to exi.st on the two continents, 
it would be futile to try- to follow out the order in detail. As a matter of 
fact, it doe.s not apply to other inventions. The doinestieation of anJ- 
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mals, which, in the Old World must have been an early achievement, 
was very late in the New World, where domesticated animals, except 
the doj«, hardly exist<“d at all at the lime of discovery . A slight beginning 
had been made in Peiu with the taming of the Hama, and birds were 
kept in \ arious parts of the continent. 

A similai ef)asidei ation may be made in regard to the development of 
rationalism. It seems to be one of the fundamental eh«iractcristics of the 
development of mankind that activities which have developed uncon- 
sciously are gradually made the subject of reasoning. We may observe 
this process every'where. It appears, perhap.s, most elearly in the history 
of .science whu h has gradually extended the S( (jpe of its inquiry over an 
ever-widening field and which has raised into consciousness human ac- 
tivities that are automatically performed in the life of the individurd and 
of society. 

I have not heretofore referred to another asjject ol modern cthnolo,gy 
which is connected with the. growth of psy eho-analysis. Sigmund Vreud 
has attempted to show that primitive thought is in m.my respect, s anal- 
ogous to those loims of individual psychic aetbily whiih he h.is e.x- 
plored by his p.sycho-analytical methods. In matiy respe( Is liis attempts 
are .similar to the interpretation of mythology' by symbolirt-' like .Stta ken. 
Riv CIS has taken hold of Freud's suggestion as well a.s ol the iiilerpi edi- 
tions of Graebner and I'Hliot .Smith, and we liricl, tlicTcJote, in his new' 
writings a peculiar disconnected application «if psMhologi/ing attitude 
and the application of the theoiy ol .ancient ttansmisrion. 

While I belies e .some »if the ideas undcrlving Fiend's psycho-analytic 
studies may be fruitfully applied to ethnological problems, it does not 
seem to me that the one-.sided exphntation o( this mithod will adv.mc c 
our understanding of the dexelopment of human .societ\ . It is l ertainly 
true that the influence of impressions received during the fust few years 
of life have been entirely' undere.stim.Hted and that the .soc ial behavior of 
man depends to a great extent upon the earlii'st h-tbits whit h are e.stab- 
lished before the time when connected memory begins, and that many 
so-ealled racial or heredit.iry traits are to be considered rather :i.s a result 
of early exposure to certain fornts of social conditions. Mo.st of these 
habits do not ri.se into consciousness and are, therefore, broken with 
diflieulty only. Much of the difference in the behavior of ailult male 
and female may go back to this cause. If, howe\er, we try to .qrply' the 
whole theciiT of the influence of .suppre.s.st'd desires to the activities of 
man living under different social forms, I think we extend beyond their 
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legitimate limits the inferences that may be drawn from the observa- 
tion of normal and abnormal individual psychology. Many other fac- 
tors are of greater importance. To give an example : The phenomena 
of language show clearly that conditions quite dilfcrcnt from those to 
which ps\'c}io-analysts direct their attention determine the mental be- 
havior of man. The general concepts imdeilying language arc entirely 
unknown t(» most people. They do not rise into ron.sci<iu.snc.ss until the 
scientific .study oi grammar begins. N evert hclcxs, the categories of lan- 
guage t ompel us to .sec the world ananged in ccitain definite conceptual 
groups Av’hich, on account of our lack of knowledge of linguistic proc- 
C.SSC.S, aic t.ikin as objective calegoiies and which, then'foir, impose 
themsebes upon the lorm of our thoughts. It is not known what the 
origin ol these c.itegories may be, but it seenLs quite ceitain tliat they 
have Motlung to ilo with the phenomena which are the .subject of psycho- 
analytic .study. 

The applicabilht' of the psycho-anal\ tic theory of symbolism is also 
open to the greatest doubt. ^Ve .should reinembei that symbolic inter- 
pietaiion h.us o(<upied .i prominent position in the philo.sophy of all 
times. It is present not onK in primitive file, but tin- history of philos- 
ophy and of theology .ibounds iu ev.miplcs of a high development of 
s))nhoIi.sm, the t\|)e of wliii h depends upon the general mental attitude 
of the philosojrher who dexelops it. The theologians wlm interpreted the 
Bible on the basis of rc'ligious .symbolism were lur less ( rrtain of the cor- 
I’ettness of their \it ws, th.ui the p.s\ elio-analysts .ire of theii interpreta- 
tions of thoiighl and confluet based on ,si:xual .svmbolism. The results 
of a .sMubolu interpretation depend jrriinaiiK 'ipori tlie subjeitKc atti- 
tude of the in\ estigator who arrange.^ phenomena at t or ding to hi.s lead- 
ing ( oiii e|)l. In order to prove the applit ability t)l the .symbolism of 
p.s\ eho-analvsi.s, it W'ould be necessary to show that a symbolic inter- 
pretation Iroin other entirely different points of view would not be 
equally plausible, and that e.xpl.inatioiis that leave fjut symbolic .<ag- 
nifit ante or reduce it to a minimum, would not be adequate. 

Wliile, therefor e, we may welcome the application of every advance 
in the rnethotl of psvrhological investigation, we cannot aetept <r.s an 
adv.'im e in ethnologieahnu ihod the ermle traiwfer of a novel, one-sided 
method of j)s) chologieal invc.stigation of the individual to social phe- 
nomena the rrrigin of which t an Ik* .shown to be hi.storii ally determined 
anti to he subject to influences that are not at all eoinpatable to those 
that control the p.sychology of the individual. 
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TN a pap(T on Trwa kin, rlan, and innirt\ })y Elsie fHcws Parsons “ and 

anothc-T on llio wieial oiii’ani/ations the triln's of the Noith Pacific 
Coast b) myself '* the di^^tribution of Hans and ndated social phenomena 
in two has been discussed. 'Phe inference n'‘4ist be dinwn that in 

|[jrop[raplii( ally <\\treme areas in these distritls distinrtivi* t^pes r)f social 
ortjaiii/alion ruciir, the intermediate regions showing liansitional types. 

7’his plu*n(»menon is l)y no nuans (onfmed to these jegions or to 
social orii[ani/ation, but may be obser\ed to a ^r(‘ater or less extent in 
all other cultural |)henomena and in other parts of the world. The 
component elemi nis of folktales eominon to two ai’(‘as dec rease in rnim- 
])er the ,t»ieater the dist<inei‘, and while in inlerinediaU* n.eiorvs we may 
find much th<U reminds us ol the extreme t\pes, that are beirre* ccmi- 
paied, the ('xltenres tinans<'l\Ts may be lundamcmtalU distinct. This 
eemdition may be olrsi ived in the lolklon* of thi‘ North Pacifn (Itrast 
when eomparinjL( ALiskan tribes with those of or the Coast 

tribe's with those of tlu* interior’, or whem comparing the folklore of the 
PlatcMU tribes with that of the Pueblo^'. Tin: same c onditic'ii may be ob- 
served .ilso ill material eultun* and is found when we compare the tribes 
of the Plateaus w illi those ol the IMairis, or llu' Ilskimn and the Nor ihwcst 
Coast tribes. It riuu be sc*en in the distribution ol* art style*'. Ml this 
does not piiahnle lire poxsibiliu of a iinined st>hstii p.itlerir oiii»inalinf; 
in the intermediate areas, and it drrc’s not iinpK ne/essarily a ^reaterr 
purilN of tire extreme, and a more mixed ehaiac ter of tlic' intermediate 
forms. 

Jl doe.s, however', prove, in our opinion, that all special ciiltrrral fonns 
ar*e tlie pr’odnc is of historical growth, and that unless c'onsiderations 
entirely foreign to the observed distribution ate rnlrodueixl, no proof 
can be gi\ en that one' of the c'xtreinc* forms is mrrrc ancient than the 
otlier . 

’ Arnffir/in Ari^hioftnlopst, N.S , vol 26 (1924), pp 340-344. 

“ Ihi.i , pp 

Ibid.j pp. 323-332. pp 370 ft uuj oi this volume. 
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If we adopt the theory that matrilineal clans must be older than 
patrilineal or bilateral organization, we niiglit be tempted to say that 
in the southern part of British CJolumbia and the eastern Pueblo district 
the clan organization has broken down, the more so the farther wc move 
away from the centers in which this type of organization is still flourish- 
ing. The dLstribulion itself docs not lead to sue h an assumption. On the 
contrary, we see merely the intermingling of two distinctive types, the 
combination of which leads to new form.'-’ and new' ideas. 

The importance of dilFusion has bi’cn .so firmly established by the 
investigation of Amcri< an niateri.al t Jillure, ceremonies, art and my- 
tholog\’, as well as In the study of African lultuial forms and by that 
of the prehistory of Europe, that we cannot den> its existence in the 
development of an)’ loc.d rultnral t)pe. It h<i.s not only been proved 
obje< tively by tompaiali\e studies, but the field student has .ilso ample 
evidence showing the ways in which diffusion works. We know of eases 
in which a .single indivichud lias intinchieed a whole .set of imfiortant 
myths. As an in.st.ime we might mention the t,de of the origin of the 
Raven which Is found in om single tribe on the northern part of Van- 
couver Lslatid. It is .still known to a few' irrdicidtials that tliis tale was 
introducc'd b) a rrran who had for mativ sears been a slave in Alaska, 
and who was ultimaiel)’ rarrsomed b)*^ his Iric'nds. Ne\'erthclc'ss, the 
myth is regularly told as part of tlie Raven e\r 1 e. altlroiigh it is repudi- 
ated b) all tire neighboring tribes. Another example is the in- 
troduction of the B.ideer d.’ar in I.aguira by " Z.uiii w'onian. Hct 
hu.sband, alscr from Zutii, intioduced to Lacuna Zitni k<u hiria ritutils 
and Zuili .stories whic h are new llcjorishing in tlieir new envii’cmmeirt. In 
earlier times the e.-inyrng away of womerr alter I'.dcls, adoptions of 
foreigners, aird otlrer similar phencai'.en.i iiiirst Jitive bec-n a fruitful 
sonree of introduclicjn ol Joreign ich is, the more .so the smaller in 
numbers the tribe, and the more eflicaiiotin the infhic’nc:e of a .sirrgL 
person. The introdirc tion ol new ideas must bv no me.ins be eonsiderecl 
as resulting purc-ly rncchattrcalK in additions to the enltural pallerrr, 
but also as an important .stiinuln.s to new' inner de\ c-lopments. 

A purely inductive .study of ethnic pti noinrna leads to the c orre htsion 
that mixed cultural types that are geographically or historic-ally inter- 
mediate between two extrerne.s, give evidence of diffirsion. 

The question tJien ari.ses as ter how the ewtreme and most divc'tgent 
forms must be coasidered. In oiir paitieirl.ir examples, tire North 
Pacific clan organization with a small number of clan.s and ntany loc.al 
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groups possessing definite privileges must be compared with the bilateral 
organization of the south with numerous independent local units prac- 
tically without privileges. In the Southwest, the matrilineal clan or- 
ganization of the western Pueblos, almost entirely devoifl of moieties, 
must be compared with the paternal moieties of the east without 
clans. 

If it can be shown inductively that one of these t\pcs is the older one 
and that tlierc are inherent dy namic conditions that tend to bring about 
tran-sition from the older condition to the newer one, and that these 
conditions work in such a way that their potency dcci cases from the 
center to the periphery, the theory of a uniform development might be 
maintained. We require, therefore, in this case prool of three historical 
conditions : First, proof that one ty pc is older than the other ; st'cond, 
that the younger type develops necessjirily froni the f3ld(T one -in other 
words, that the dynamic conditions for a change in this diicction aie 
ever present; and thiidly that these conditions act with inca easing in- 
ten.sity from the periphery' towards the center. 

As against the.se hypotheses the theory of diffusion takes the two 
distinctive types as given, and ac'cc“pt.s as jnoven the prcscuM of 
diffusion. 

It should be borne in mind that the as.sumption of the anticiuity ^1 
one particular type is (‘s.sentially due to a c la.ssific atiem in v\ hie h the lonn 
that appears a.s the siinplc’st from any one point of view is c oiiMdcrcd at 
the same time as historically the olde.st. Nobody has felt the weakness 
of this iLSSumplion nrore clearly than I'ylor who tried to vniriiort the 
general thesis by the study of survivals which indicate the iharactiT of 
earlier dev'clopmental .stages. It lannot be claimcal that a .>'y>tematie. 
attempt has ever been made to .sirbstantiate the thc*ory of a definite 
ev'olutionary sequence on the basis erf the .study of survivals. .\11 that 
can be .said is that fragments of earlier historical stage-s an- bound to 
exist and are found. We can, perhaps, best illustrate this b\ the cn- 
ample of matrilineal in.stitution.s. W'hcnev er the.se arc cormec ted with 
the holding of social jrrerogatives in the hands rrf men, and where, never- 
thelc.ss, the family in our sense is an important social feature, there is a 
constant cause of conflict because the matrilineal desccirt requires that 
property or position must pass out of the family into another lamily 
group. This entails an element of weakness, be<.ausc the allegiance of 
the individual is divided between two eonflicung groups. It is, there- 
fore, plausible, that, in this ca.se, matrilineal society contains elements 
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of instability, and may, owing to inner dynamic conditions, develop 
into a patrilineal or bilateral system. Then we may find examples of 
the survival of matrilincal forms in patrilineal society. This, however, 
does not by any means prove that everywhere matrilineal society must 
have been the earlier form. It mcrel)' proves the instability of matrilineal 
society of a ceitain type. 

To u.'. the a.ssumption of a unique form of cultural beginnings does 
not seem plausible. Setting aside the question of wh.xt form of social 
lilc may have e.\isteil at the time when our ancestors first developed 
speech and the use of tools, we find every when’ phenomena that point 
to very early difh'rentiations from which even the simplest cultural 
forms dev eloped. Language ainl art are perhaps the best proof of this 
contention. J'A'en if we shcjuld act ept with Troinbclti the unity of the 
origin of human speech, or with Marty, the conscious invention of lan- 
guage foi the purj)ose ol tommunication, we mu.st concede that in the 
eaily dev elopnient of language fundamental t ategories of grammar and 
lexit ogiaphy have arisen that t annot bo leduced to commtyn principles, 
iMcpting those geiiei'al forms th.it are determined logic.illy or by the 
fact tliat language is a means ol t ommunit ation. Tlie same is true in 
regard to .styli'-tii forms of art which i annot bo reduced to a single 
soiirte. What is true o( language and art, whit h do not become a sub- 
jet t of ielit)‘-pe( live rt a.soning, seems to us no less true of those .ispeets 
of life vvhith are .sulrject to remodeliitg by ratitmali/ing processes. To 
tfiis class Irelong tfie Itirms of social organbatioi;. The theory of the 
j)iif)rily of maternal organization implies ntee.ssarily that the origitral 
c'forroitttr anti stuial utril cop'i.slcd of a first gcrrenitioir of mothers and 
their brothers arrtl tif a second generation of child' en, and that the 
fathirs t)f the children and the grande hildren were ortly temporary 
vi.sitoT'- to the family unit. It implies, therefore, a cohc.sion of this group 
long alter the t hildre-n hatl freecxme independent .iclirlt.s, and a group 
conseioirsjress in whit h no relations belw cert father and children existed. 
I'he ctmtimrccl cohesion between mother and adult children is, to say 
the lea.st, chmlrtfiil. .Aeeording to the u-srral division of labor, .such an 
or-gani/.ation rigidly c arried through in a .sp.ir.sely occupied territory and 
among a tribe dependent on hunting, worrlcl have doomed to extinction 
all groups wrthorrt brothers and adult sons. While groups of this type 
may rc.strlt from nonrnarital sexual relations, wc do trot know of any 
eases where relations between men and women remain temporary 
throughout life, but marital relations continiring over a more or less 
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extended period are (he norm, and the social group includes the father.^ 
It is, therefore, to us equally likely that primary units existed which con- 
sisted of families in our sense, and that adult children separated from 
the original giotips and formed new family gioups. Unless it can be 
proved (hat in an overwhelming number of cases the bilateral family 
retains evidciu es of a prior inatt'rnal stage, wc have no right to assume 
that all the aiuient types of gioups of kin would conform to the same 
pattern, without any regard to the economic and other conditions that 
dcteiniinc the size and character of the social unit. 

It seems to us that the unilormily of I'arly patterns cannot be proved. 
By analogy to the phenomena lec ently mentioned, we may rather infer 
divci.sity ol early patterns. 

We believer, therefore, that the great mass of obsc’rved facts bears out 
tlie theory that in the regions under eon.sideration two fundamentally' 
distinct forms came into contact, that the one is not derived from the 
other, but that through the mingling of the two forms new typc.s arose 
in the intei mediate di.strict.s. 

’ For .1 full div< iission of this matter see R. TI. I.ovs’ie, Ptimitive Society (New 
York, iQiio), jjp ti3 et s<q 



REVIEW OF OR KEENER, 
“METHODE DER ETHNOLOGIE”^ 


J^R. GRAEBNER is one of the serious and broad-minded students 
who are not satislied with an :kc uiniihition of facts, but who arc 
carryinj* through theii own investi^atioiLs actordinp to a well-c onsidcred 
plan, and wdi(’> try to tontiibuie to M'ieiuc in a certain well-defined line 
of research and look for results that ha\e a definite healing upon the 
whole field of their inquiries. In the present book Air. (Iraebner gives 
us a statement of the mi'thod that he is following and wliirh will interest 
all ethnologists. If, Iiowcmt, Mr. tliaebiuT calls his method the 
method of ethnology, we cannut agiee with him. He must not expect 
that all ethnologists will limit the fii ld of thi ir iisi auhes in the way set 
forth in these ‘‘Arelliods.’" Jt .ippeais lioni Mr. I'on's, tlie editor’s, pref- 
ace, that in this respec t his cun \icws aiul ( Jrac^luicr’s ( oincidc ; in lart, 
in outlining the program of tlie wholi series, Mr. I'ov cxcluJi^ expressly 
“‘alle gesthithlsphilosopliisc Jien und viilkcrjiwi hologisihen Betrarh- 
tungen” ip. v). This exclusion ol the ps) t hulogic a) field seems to me 
to give to the w'Jiolc ‘‘Method” a me< haiiieal chaiaclcT, .ind to be the 
c'ssential cause of dineremes of (*pinioii betwieii the -inllior and myself 
which I .shall briefly charai teii/e in tJie following pages. 

The book is divided into three c hapleis : < rili([U(‘ (»f snurc es, interpre- 
tatiern of data and combination ol data. I do not qnili share Mr. (iraeb- 
ncr’s unfavt)ia])le view in n\gard to the Luk ol ( ritic|iu of all wriieis on 
ethnological subjects, and in regard to the fei ling that we are ( onfronted 
by an appalling lack of all method; a feeling that, aceoiding to the 
author, the historian cxperienM's who take.s u|) the stiicK of ethncjlogv. 
It is true that much that has been written is based <»n in.idequatc evi- 
dence, and that particularly the so-called ' comp.irative'’ ethnologists 
do not w'cigh tlieir evidence well. Spencer, lVa/(‘i <ind Westermarek, 
not to mentiem others, have been critic i/ed again and again b) experts 
from this point of view'. However, the whole modern method of c thnol- 
ogy, at least as devc'lopcd in llie I'nited States, is a continuous struggle 

‘ Science j N S , vol 34 ( 1 9 1 r ) , pp. 8n 4.-8 1 o 
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for gaining a critical viewpoint in regard to data collected by earlier 
authors who did not understand the objects and problems ol modem 
anthropology. We believe that a safe interpretation of the older ob- 
served data mu.st be based on careful archeological, ethnological and 
somatological field work. While I see a perfectly sound tendency in 
these stiidic.s, sounder than Mr. Graebncr believes it to be, I still recog- 
nize the usefulness of the first chapter in which the author expresses the 
experiences of the hi.storian in a form intcrc.sting and important to the 
unexperienced ethnologist. On the whole, the training given nowadays 
to .students in universities and museums will impre.ss upon them the safe- 
guards on which the author insists, and which are too often forgotten 
by the amateur. 

Our interest centers in the following tw’o c hapters : Interpretation and 
Combination of Data. The fundamental dilTerenee of opinion between 
the author and mystdf a])pear.s in the chapter on Inteipri'tation. He 
defines interpretation as the determination of the purpose, meaning and 
significance of ethnic phenomena (p. ) ; but he doc's nf)t devote a 

single word to the question how these are t«) be discovei ed. 1 Ic .u cepts, 
without any attempt at a methodical investigation, myths as itiu rpreta- 
tions of celc.stial phenomena (pp. 56, 57 '1, a.s. for instance, the Jona 
theme as signifying the tempoiary disapj^earan* e of a heavenl\' boily; 
a conclusion whic'h 1 for one am not by any means read) to a« cept. At 
this place the; complete omis.sion of .ill psychological c otisiderations 
makes itself keenly felt. The .significance- of an ethnic jiheiiomenon is 
not by any means identical with its cRstribiition in sjiace and time, and 
with its more or le.ss regular associations with other ethnic phenomena. 
Its historical source may peihaps be dc-lermined b> gc-ogi.iphic - 
historical con.sidcrations, but its gradual development and ethnic .sig- 
nifuance in a psychological sense, as it occiiis in each area, must be 
.studied by means of p.sycliologicaI investigations in which the dilferent 
interpretations and attitudes of the people theni.sehes towaid the phe- 
nomenon prc'sent the principal mateiial. In the case of mythology, by 
means of which Mr. Gracbner exemplifies his eonskieralions, 1 sliould 
demand first of all an inve.stigation of the que-stion : w h\ , and in how 
far are tales explanatory or related to litualistic forms.-' The very- c-xist- 
ence of these questions and the possibility of approaching them has been 
entirely overlooked by the author. On the whole, he .seems to asMi.nc 
that the psychologieal interpretation is self-evident in most c-a.se.s, but 
that by migrations and by dissemination combinations may be brought 
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about which may lead to misinterpretations in so far as several groups 
that were originally distinct may be considered as one by origin (p. 64) . 

Rclat(’d to this disregard of the psychological problem is Mr. Graeb- 
ner's claim, that no objective criteria have been found that can prove 
relations other than those due to historical connection ; that the cvolu- 
tionarx investigation can do no more than answer the question ; “How 
can I best and with the least number of contradic.tions imagine the 
course ol human clex’elopmcnt in acc-ordancc with my general, funda- 
mental xicw.s:’" (j>. fl'j). Against this method he claims that transfer 
has been proved to exist everywhere, while the presence of parallel 
(levelopnu'ul cannot be provc'd by objective criteria (p. 107). 1 think, 
we must say, that ceit.iin txpc's of t'hangcs due to internal forces have 
been obseived everywheie, and that, therefore, the question of similar 
or dissiniil.ir evolution through intmiul forces does not rest on a incjre 
hypothetical basis than changes due to transmission. 

Anothei fundamental difference of opinion bc’tw'C',en Graebncr and 
nnself relaU-s to the* plienomencjn cvf “convergence," and here again 
the coucluslcjiis reached b) the author seem to me due to a narrow, 
nice hanic al definition of the tc-rm “convergc*nc'c*,” He ascribes this idea 
tej 'I’liilenius and Ehrenreieh. I may, perhaps, point out that I have 
laisc'd the essential point in an essay ‘ The* Limitiitions of the Compara- 
tive* .Method ol Anthropology,” ^ and again in my essay “The. Mind of 
Primitive- Man." “ Giaebnei’s first error in regaid to this phenomenon 
is OIK' which he shales with almost .all other .si udc'nls of anthropogcog- 
raphy 1 quote' from p. 94: “Cleuhaiiige Krscheinungen kbnncn auch 
dure h .Xiigle-iihung uisprunglieh verscdiiedcner Erscheiiumgcn unter 
dein Linlluss gleie her Natur- odei Kultuiumge'bnrig zustande koinmcn. 
Da e-ine spe/ifisih gleiehe Kniturumgebnng ausser clureh Kullurver- 
wanelt.si halt aber ihreisc'iis nur als dnreh gleiehe Natiirumgebung 
lu'ivoigerure'n denkbar ist, bleibi die*se allcin als primiire Llrsache von 
Konvergen/en iibrig." This presuppo-ses .m existence of a mankind 
without any individual difference's, or an absolute- identity of the psy- 
c'hie al e oiiditions that are affected by geographic ul environment. As soon 
as the cultural h.asis is distinct, ev’cn the' most absolute identity of en- 
vironment cannot be assumed to lead to the same result. It is a rurious 
view that is so often held, that when we .speak of the influence of en- 
vironment upon the human mind, only the* enrivonment need be consid- 

'* Srietier, N S , \ol .} ( iBqti), pp poi-qoB, pp. 270 et seq. of this volume. 

^Journal of Amcncan Folk-Lore, vol. 14 (1901), pp. i-ii. 
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crcd. Is not in every problem of interaction the character of each of the 
interacting phenomena of equal importance ? In tlie particular case here 
discussed w^e may say that our whoh- experience docs not exhibit a single 
case in which two distinct tribal groups arc so much alike in their mental 
characteristics tliat, when they are subjected to the same modifying 
causes, these mental differences could be disregarded, and it is an entirely 
hypothetical and itnjirobable assumption that in earlier periods absolute 
mental uniformity as expressed in cultutc ever existed in distinct groups. 

The idea that in cases of independent origin of the same cultural 
phenomi-na identity of enviionment can give the only satisfactory ex- 
planation is deeply rooted in Mr. (iraebner's mind, for he repeats, on 
p. 112: “(Jleiclie Kultiirhcdingungen hei se|l)stancliger Entstehung 
kdnnen ilirerseits wi«‘der mii aiif dit‘ Naturbedingungen zuriickgehen.” 

The ])henomenon of eonvei genre is next considered as non-existent 
for two re<isf)ns: .1 theoretical one and an empirical one. The foimer 
is based on the considei <ilion that (onvcigenec can ociur only under 
identical cult 111 al conditions, and that, thcrcloro, heterogeneous cultural 
conditions suth as aie found in i iiltiires not geneticalK related, lannot 
pos.sibl) lead to the s,iine n-sult. The empirical argument is based on a 
consideration of conditions lound in Euiopc (pp. 1 i;{-i \/\ ). A consid- 
eration of the same data leads me to results iliamclrii ally opposei^ to 
those observed by (iraebiiei. The very fait that in modem civilization 
a new idea is frequenth discovered indcpeudentlv by several individuals 
seems to me a pi oof ol parallel lines ol thought; and Air. CJraebnci's 
statement that the thought of only one m.m he< nines .soi iallv active, i.e., 
is adopted, .seems to me to demoustr.Ue just the re\ersc of what he 
elaiiiLs. For an idea exjiressed al a time that is not ready foi it lemains 
barren ol tesults; pronoiuii ed at a period when manv think on similar, 
convergent lines, it is Iruitful and may levoliitioni/e human thought. 
May 1 point out that tbaehner's own book may be. taken as an example 
of this tendeney For it expresses the same fundamental idea that is 
so potent at present in all lines ol btologieal research, that of the per- 
manence of unit ehataclers. An idea may heroine effective whenever 
the ethnic londitions are favorable to its adoption and dc*\'clopment, no 
matter what the historical origin of the present general status may have 
been. 

The. questions of indeprndint origin and convergence cannot be 
entirely sepiirated, and some of the previous remarks may perhaps 
rather relate to the prob.ihility of independent origin which Gracbner 
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practically denies. One aspect of the theory of convergence relates more 
specifically to the question whether two ethnic groups that arc genetically 
distinct, which are confronted by the same problem, will solve it in a 
similar manner. The theory of convergence claims that similar ways 
may (not must) be found. This would be a truism, if there existed 
only one way of solving this problem, and convergence is obviously the 
more probable the fewer the pos.«iblc .solutions of the problem. This, 
however, is not what w'e ordinarily undenstiUid by eonvcrgence. 
Ethnic phenomena arc. on the whole, exceerlingly complex, and appat- 
(mtly .similar ones may embrace quite distinct complexes of ideas and 
may be due to distinct causes. To take a definite example : Taboos may 
be arbitr.uilv foi bidden action-s; they may be aetioRs that are not per- 
formed because the\ are not customary, or those* that arc not performed 
because associated with religi<ms or other (oniepts. Thus a trail may 
be forbidden because the owner <l(ies not .allow trespassing, or it may 
hacc a saeieil < haia< ter, f)t it may be feared. All ethnic units, separated 
from theii cultural setting, art aitificial units, and we alwtrys omit in 
our ( oinpari.Mjus (crtain groups ol distinctive characteristi* s- -no mat- 
ter wluther the conipaiisons are m.ide from the point of view of cultural 
transnij.ssion, or <}f c\olutionary .series. 'I’luis, in our c.^se, the forbidden 
action .stands out dearly as a unit, that of the talwro, although its p.sy- 
chologit.'d souries are cntin-ly distinct - and this is one of the essential 
teatmes of eon\ergence. Nobody claims that convergence means an 
absolute identity of phenomena derived from heterogeneous .sources; 
but we think vve have am])l<' proof to show that the most diverse ethnic 
irhenoinena, wIk'ii subjec t to .similar psyr hical < mtdilion.s, or when refer- 
ring to similar activities, will give simil.ir results (not equal results), 
which vve gimip natmally under the .same category when viewed not 
from an hi,stori(.al st.mdpoint, but Iroin ttiat ol psyt hohrgy, technology or 
other .similar .st.mdjroints. The; problem of convergence lies in the cor- 
re»i inteipietalion of the significance of ethnic phenomena that are 
apparently identical, but in many re.spects distinct ; and also in the 
tendenc) of dLstiint phenomena to berome psy<'tiologically similat, due 
to the .shifting of some of their concomitant elcincnt.s- -as when the 
rca.son for a taboo shifts from the ground of religious avoidance to that 
of mere, custom. 

In the foregoing remarks 1 have tried to show why Mr. Gracbricr’s 
negativ'e critique of parallelism and convergence doe.s not seem to me 
conclusive. Just as little convincing appear to me the arguments on 
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which he bases hLs method of determining cultural relationships. Here, 
also, the fundamental error seems to me based on the complete dis- 
regard of mental phenomena. Mr. Graebner lays down the following 
methodological principle: Two or more phenomena arc comparable, 
and the one may be used to interpret the other, if it can be shown that 
they belong, if not to the same local cultural complex, at least to the 
same culturnl group” (p. f) 4 ). It seems to me an entirely arbitrary 
hypothesis to iu^sume a fmori the homogeneity of similar phenomena 
belonging to the same cultural group. Mr. (imebner explains his stand- 
point by the example of the di'-cussion of agr u ultiiral rites in Frazer’s 
“Golden Bougli,” and accepts the discussion on account of the homo- 
geneity of the cultui^d gioiips ol Europe and western Asia, from which 
the examples have birn taken. This part of Fra/eris deductions seems 
to me just as iininctliodical as the others whi( h are based on examples 
taken from a wider sciies of ( ultuial gioups. The craicepts of compar- 
ability and homogencie; , as I undeistand them, have to (leal not only 
with historical rdationsliip, but tf) a much higher degree with psycho- 
logical similiUity, for only as elements of the menial make-up of society 
do ideas or a( tions become ])oteni and (h tirmining clcincnls of further 
development. To give an instaiue of what I mean: If the aged are 
killed by one people for economic leasons, by anotliei to insure ihc^in a 
Iiappy future life, then tfie two customs ^irc not comparable, even if 
thc'y should have their origin in tlie same historic al sourt es. firaebner’s 
idea appears clearly in the following statement : “If in ciifbTenl parts 
of the earth pc'oplcs arc* found that are (los(*ly reflated in their vv.iys of 
thinking and fc'cling, evidentls th(‘ same question arises, that has been 
treated before in regaid to cultural hjims, viz., vvla ther lliesc similari- 
ties are not based on eoininiinity of dr'sr enl nr on c.irly cullinal cfmt.ict” 
(p, [12). Sutli a view can be maiiitainerl only if w'(‘ disregard the 
action of inner forces, that mav Ic'ad two people of like cultural posses- 
sions after their separation to entirrlv' distinct conditions. In short it 
is based on the view of a v ery limited ac timi of internal force's. 

Through the re.siriciinri of comparability and iiilerpietation exclu- 
sively to the phenomena of transmksion and original unity— a definition 
that I do not find given, but that is everywhere implied — and ])y the 
hypothesLs, that ethnic phenomena that oecur in two areas tluc to trans- 
mission or to original unity will alv^ays remain crnnparablc and can be 
mutually interpreted, the author is nece.ssarily led to his conclusions, 
which arc merely a rc'stalcnient of his incomi)lcte definitions and of his 
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hypothesis; foi, if we call comparable exclusively phenomena that are 
historically related, naturally then there can be no other kind of com- 
parability, and psychological ethnology docs not exist. 

Exactly the same criticism must be m.'ide against the sense in which 
the term “causal connection" is used. Here also the psychological con- 
nections are intentionally excluded, beraiise the psychological argu- 
ment, its method and validity, aie not congenial to the author; and 
“causal connection” is simply identified with historical connection. On 
this basis only can I understand the statement th.it in literary tiadit’on 
causal relations arc directly given (p. 73). This is not meant to refer 
to modiTn historic al .scieiue, but to the litiTaiy souiccs of Asia and 
Europe. Is not literary ti.idition on the whole pioof of the misuiulcr- 
.standing of c.iusal relations, r.ither th.m the reverse- - provided we un- 
de’ •‘tand under c ausal nexus not tlu .simple inci hanieal a.spei t of trans- 
mis.sion, but the complex social conditions that .admit trammission and 
that bring about intcinul (h.inge.s. 

A correl.ite of the .issumplion that ethnii elements that are genetically 
related remain always coinji.ii.ible phu.s .1 most important ])art in Mr. 
tJi.iebnei's method of proving eiiltuial rel.xtions; “Whenever a phe- 
nomenon appe.iis ,i.s an inorganic ehanent in its ethnic .suMoiinding.s, its 
pte.sen( e is due to tran.sniission." I'his might lie true if piimitiM- cultures 
were homogeneous units ; whir h, howi'ver, is not the c .ase. The. more wc 
learn of primiti\ e c ulture, the < learer tt bec'omes that not only h the par- 
tic ipation ol each indi\idu.il in the culture of his tribe ol an individual 
(harattcr, ot cletei mined by the .sooal grouping ol the tribe, but that 
also in the .s.ime mind the most heterogimeous complexes of habits, 
thoughts and aitioiis may he siile liy .side, without ever eoniing into 
eonflirt. The opinion expre.«seil bv Mr. Cuaebner .seeiiLs to me so little 
true, that I rather itidine toward the iever.se opinion. It seems at least 
plausible, although it lias never been proved, that on the whole, only 
such ethnic featiiics <irc tr.insmittcd that in .some way confonn to the, 
character of .some le.itiire of tJie life, of the. peojile tluil .ulopt them. The 
criterion in question seeim to me, therefore, not acceptable, until it c.an 
be siistainc'd by obsci \ ed fac ts. 

This idea is probably related la the author’s conception ol the tians- 
mission of cultural elements in the form of romplexes. He says: “A 
migration of .single cultural elements, also of tales, over wide distances, 
without the spread of other cultural pos-sexsions at tlie same time, may 
be designated without hesitation as a ‘kultui gcschichtliches’ nonsense” 
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(p. 1 16) . I should like to see the proof of this daring propasition. It is, 
of course, not the question whether one cultural group owes much or 
little to another one, but whether culturid elements arc necessarily trans- 
mitted in groups. To take only a few examples. Ls not the gradual in- 
troduction of culti\ ated plants and domesticated animals a rase in kind .■* 
Does not the irregtilar cli.«tribution of tales show that they are carried 
from tribe to tribe without relation to other transmissions? It seems to 
me that the more the problem of cultural contact Ls studied, the more 
amazing becomes the independence of far-reaching influences in one 
respect, from the spread of other cultural possessions. The example of 
language used by Mr. Gracbncr (p. 1 1 1 ) presents facts entirely difler- 
eiit from those which he imagines. Thus we, find phonetic influences 
without corre.«pon<ling lexical or moipliologlcal influences and I'irc 
1'e.rsa. The seiious defect of the “Method” is here clearly seen. Instead 
of operating with the purely mechanical concepts of transmission and 
conservatism relating to the most ancient t)pes of culture, we must in- 
vestigate the innumerable cases of transmission that happen umler our 
very eyes and try to undenstand how transmission is bioiight about and 
what are the conrlitions that favoi the grouping of certain new elemi-nts 
in an older culture. 

I think I have shown that not only the psvehologif al and e\olutio^iar\ 
standpoints contain hypothetic al elements that must be subjec t to a rigid 
criticism, but that the lestriction of all ethnic liappenings (o mechanical 
transmission or prescivatioii cont.iin.'' many hypotheses the ^.diclitv of 
which is open to ino.st serious doubt. !Mr. Gracbncr has failed in his 
attempt, becau.se he docs not apply the same riguious staiichud to his 
own favorite view.s, that he applies so surel•^sfulK to a di.se ussiou of the* 
evolutionary thc'ory (pp. 77 ct srq.] Here he is at his best, and his 
criticism of the many hypothetical aissumptions eont.iined in all thc-ories 
of the evolution of culture are well taken and should be read and minded 
by all students of ethnology. In a few cases, particailaily in the cli.seus- 
Mon of correlated ethnic jrhenomena, he docs not .seem to do quite 
justice to the force of the argument, bee au.se he jirefers spatial inter- 
pretation of these correlations to a sequential one* ; but both arc certainly 
equally possible and probable. 

It is, however, curious to note that, notwithstanding his uncompro- 
mising negative pasition, the author tacitly, re-introduces .some of the 
mast fundamental concepts of cultural evolution. Thus he speaks on p. 
63 of the “well-known tendency of degeneration and disintegration, ac- 
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cording to Avhich myths become legends and fairy-tales, significant insti- 
tutions formal traits”; and again on p. if, a: “Undoubtedly sound 
pt)ints of view arc, that the beginnings of every pncnomcnon must be 
simple and in a way grow naturally, and that the development must be 
intelligible by the most simple psychological process.” My criticism of 
these assumptions would be much more fai-i caching than that of Mr. 
Clracbncr. 

Thus it seems to me that the methoils of Mr. Graebncr arc subject to 


the same .sti irtincs as those of the other .schools, and the “Feminterpr''ta- 
tion,” “Kiilturkrcise” ami “Kiiltunsehichten” must be coiLsidcred as no 
less hypothetical than the “Stufcnbaii” of Breysig or the sequences of 
Lampiecht. 

In the development of science it is, however, useful to cairy through 
a hypothesis to its limits and to investigate the ultimate conclusions to 
which it will Icail. I'loni this point of view pages 104-131, in whicn 
the piim iple of conscivalism and iransmLssion ate strained to the utmost 
with an al).solute disicgaul of all othei passibilities, will be helplul for 
a gradual i le.iring of our views. Pei haps even nioie helpful is the actual 
applii.ition that Mi. (ir.ielmcr has made of these piiiuiples in his 
<ho.s<'n field of Melam'.sia in its lelatiom to the whole, rest of the world. 


M\ own opinions in icgard to the value of a single e\ 01110011.117 st'rics, 
the im|)ortan(e of very old cultural elements that survive in many parts 
of the woild, and the ociurrence of transmission ovei enormous areas 


coiiii idc to a gieat extent with those of Mr. (Jraebnei. I also hold the 


opinion that the disioveiy of a reallv new idea is much more diflieull 
th.iu is generally admitted, and the icfon a manifold .spontancoius origin 
cpiite unlikely. Nevei ihelc'-.s, 1 cannot acknowledge that he has given 
us unv safe i litciion that would enable; us to tell that in any given (a.sc 
transini-ssion (.111 be delinilely prc^vcl against indejiendent origin, and 
I am ju''t as skeptical as Ijt'foic rc*ading his book in regard to the advis- 
ability of ac ( eptiiig R.-it/el's “Feininterjiretation.” I rather lepcat once 
more the warning that I have given again .ind again lor tw'enty yean': 
rather to be overcautious' in admitting transmis.sion as the cause of 
analogies in cases of the sporadic c.'cnrrentc of simil.ir phenomena, 
than to operate with the concept of lust links of a chain of cultural 
intercoui.se. 


That through the exaggerated application of a .single principle, when 
several must be admitted as acting, new viewpoints may be dLseovered 
— that much I willingly admit, and I enjoy to follow the daring gener- 
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(p. 1 16) . I should like to sec the proof of this daring proposition. It is, 
of course, not the question whether one cultural group owes much or 
little to another one, but whether cultural elements are necessarily trans- 
mitted in gi Clips. To lake only a few examples. Is not the gradual in- 
troduction of cultivated plants and domesticated animals a case in kind ? 
Does not the irregul.ir distribution of tales show that they arc carried 
from tribe to tribe without relation to other transmissions? It seems to 
me that the more the problem of cultuml contact is studied, the more 
amazing becomes the independent e of far-reaching innuenccs in one 
respect, from the .spread of other cultural jinsscssioixs. I’he example of 
language used by Mr. Graebner (p. in) presents farts entirely differ- 
ent from tho.se which he. imagine.s. Thus we find phonetic influences 
without rorrc.sponding lexical or morphological influences and z'irr 
Z’ersa. The .serious defect of the “Method” is here cle.uly .seen, fn.stead 
of operating with the purely mechanital copcepts ol ti ammission and 
conservatism relating to the most ancient types tif culture, we must in- 
vestigate the innumerable cases of transniksion that happ«-n under our 
very eyes and try to undei.stand how tran.smis.don is brought about and 
what are the conditions that favor the grouping of certain new elc-inents 
in an older culture. 

1 think I have .shown that not onlv the, psychologii al and ei'olutiopaiy 
standpoints contain hyjiothetii al elements that must be .subject to a rigid 
criticism, but that the lestiiction of all ethnic hapiieuiiigs to mc-i h.mir al 
tran.smis.sion or preservation contaiiLs many hYpothe.ses the \.ilidity of 
which is open to mo.st serious doubt. Mr. (iraebner has faihal in his 
attempt, because he docs not apply the same rigorous standard to his 
own favorite \iew.s, that he applies so successfully to .i discussion of the 
evolutionary' theory (pp. 77 ct \eq.) Here he is at his be.st, and his 
criticism of the many hypothetical assumptions coiilaineil in all theories 
of the evolution of i ulturc arc well taken and should be read and minded 
by' all students of ethnology. In a few cases, jiartifularlv in the discu.s- 
sion of correlated ethrric jihenornena, he doe.s not .seem to do quite 
justice to the force of the argument, because he prefers .spatial inter- 
pretation of these correlations to a sequential one. ; but both are certainly 
equally possible and probable. 

It is, how'cvcr, curious to note that, notwith.standing his imrornpro- 
mising negative po.sition, the author tacitly re-introduces some of the 
most fundamental concepts of cultural evolution. Thus he speaks on p. 
63 of the “well-known tendency of degeneration and disintegration, ac - 
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cording to which myths become legends and fairy-tales, significant insti- 
tutions formal traits”; and again on p. 152: “Undoubtedly sound 
points of view are, that the beginnings of every phenomenon must be 
simple and in a w.ay grow naturally, and that the development must be 
intelligible by the most simple psychological process.” My ci iticism of 
these assumptioas w’ould be much more far-reaching than that of Mr. 
Craebner. 

Thus it seems to me that the methods of Mr. (jraebner arc subject to 
the same strictures a.s those of the other schools, and the “f’erninterpreta- 
tion,” “Kulturkreise” and “Kullursrhichtcn” must be corusidered as no 
less hypothetical than the “Stufenbau” of Breysig 01 the sequences of 
l.ampreclit. 

In the development of .science it is, howev’cr, useful to carry thiough 
a hypothesis to its limits and to investigate the ultimate conclusions to 
which it will lead. From tliLs pennt of view pages 104-151, in whicn 
the principle of c otisetvatisin and tian.smis.sicm .ire strained to the iitmo.st 
witli .in ab.solute disregard of all oihi'i pcvssibilities, will be, helpful for 
a gi.iilual fle.inng of out \ iew.s. Pet haps ewn more helpful i.s the actual 
.Lj)pli< .ition th.it Mr. (Jraebner has made of those piinciples in his 
t'ho.sen held of Mt'lruu'sia in its rel.nions to the wliole rest of the world. 

Nh own opinions in leg.ud to the \alue of a single evolutionary series, 
the importance of very old cultur.al elements that survive in many parts 
of the world, and the oceuiiciice of transmi.esion over enormous arra.s 
loincicle to a gtc.it '-stent with those of Mr. (Jraebner. I .also hold the 
opinion tli.it the clisco\er\ of a leally new idea is muih more difTirult 
th.-in is gc-nei.illy aclmiltecl, and iheiefotc a manifold .sponlaneoris origin 
quite unlikely. Neveitheless, I cannot acknowledge that he has given 
us any .safe eiiterion th.it would enable us to tell th.il in any given case 
transmission can be definitely proved .agaiiust independent origin, and 
I am just as skeptical .is before reading his bocjk in rcgaid to the aclvis- 
anility of accepting RatzcTs “Perninterpietation.” J rather repeat once 
more the w.iiniiig th.it I have given again and again for twenty years: 
rather to he overcautious in admitting transmission .as the cause of 
an.ilogies in eases of the sporadic oi t urrem e of similar phenomena, 
th.an to operate with the concept of lost links of a chain of cultural 
intercourse. 

1 hat thnnigh the exaggerated application of a .single principle, when 
several must be admitted as acting, new viewpoints may be discov'crc.d 
that much 1 willingly admit, and I enjoy to follow the daring gener- 
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alizations to whirh Mr. Gracbner is led. I may, howe\'er, be pardoned 
if 1 cannot accept this as the methwi of ethnology. I see .safe progress 
essentially in the patient unraveling of the mental processes that may 
be observed among primitive and civili/cd peoples, and that expresw 
the actual conditions under which cultural forms develop. When we 
begin to know these, we shall also be able to proreed gradually to the 
more diflic ult problems of the i ultural relatioas between isolated areas 
that exhibit pet uliar similarities. 



HISTORY AND SCIENCE IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 

A REPLY" 


TT w;us interesting to me to road Dr. Kroeber’s analysis not onb' of 

my scientific work hut also of my personality.^ I iiiav perhaps mis- 
interpret both. NevertheJi'ss' I w'ish to express my lompletc disagree- 
ment with his inteipretatioii. It is quite true that as a young man I 
devoted my time to the study of physics and geography. In 1887 I tried 
to define my position in rcgaid to these subjex ts,'^ .ei\'ing expression to my 
t onsciousness of the diversity of thrir fundamcptal viewpoints. I 
aligned myself elearlv with thos<‘ who aie inotiv.iteil by the aflcetivc 
appeal of a plnmonumon that impresses us as a unit, although its ele- 
ments may be iiredunble to a lommon cause. In other words the 
problem (hat attracted me priin.nilv was the iulelligint understanding 
of a complex plienoincnon. Wlten from geogr.ajdiv my interest was 
directed toetlmolog), the .same inteiest prevailed, lb understand a 
phencmieiioii we have* to know^ not only wiiat it is, but also how it came 
into being. ()ur pr()bleiii is historic al. Dr. Kroebei suggests as 

the distiiutiv#* Icalun* of th<‘ histoiaal approach, in tUiy field, not the d(*al- 
iiig with time sctpieiu rs, though th.it alino'*! inevitably ciops out w'hc*n 
Install icid ini]julses .ue g* uii^'e and sliong; hut au entli‘a\ni at de^eiiptive 
iiitc'giatioii. . , . Pioc<‘ss in lii^lt^iy is .i nexus .iinong plic'UfwncMM tn’atcxl 
as phenc:iriieiia, not a thing to be sought out and (‘xtraeteci from [>hc'noin(‘ii«i. 

T confe-ss that to me this cioc\s not give any sc ii.^'e. We have descriptions 
of culture more or less adequately uiidefstoocl. Tliese aic! valuable ma- 
terial. They yield, if well done, ino.st illuminating material in regard to 
the working of the culture, by wdiich I mean the’life of the individual 
as controlled by culture and the effect of the individual upcm culture. 
But they are not history. For histcnnal interpretation the descriptive 
material has to be handled in other w'ays. For this work archac'ological, 

’ Americnn Anikropolopsi, N S , vol 38 PP 1 37 - 14 ' ■ 

“/fci//., vol 37 (193:*), PP 

’ “'IV- St\jd\ of Gi’ographv,” Science, vol 9 ( 1887), pp. i 37 -' 4 ' ; PP* ^>39 
of this volume. 
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biological, linguistic, and ethnographic comparisons furnish more or less 
adequate leads. 

If Dr. Kroeber calls my first piece of ethnological work, “The Central 
Eskimo,” (written in 1883), historical, I fail to understand him. It is 
a description based on intimate knowledge of the daily life of the people, 
with bad gaps, due to my ignorance of problems. The only hLstorical 
points made arc based on a comparison of the tribe studied with othci 
Eskimo tribes and with the Indians of the Mackenzie basin, on a careful 
study of CN'idences of cailicr habitations of the Eskimo, and a guess as 
to the course of their early migrations. I'hc rest is description pure and 
simple. If in later writings I did not stress geographical conditions the 
reason mast be sought in an exaggeratc*d belief in the importance of 
geographical determinants with which f .staitcd on my expedition in 
1 883- -84 and the thorough disillusionment in regard to their .significance 
as creative elements in cultural lif»\ 1 shall always continue to consider 
them as relevant in limiting and modifying existing cultures, })ut it .so 
happened that in my later field w'ork this question has never come, to the 
fore as particularly enlightening. 

May' I remind Dr. Kroelar of one little incident that illustratc's jny 
interest in the sotiologu al or psychological inteiprct.'ition of cultures, <m 
aspect that is now-a-days called by the new term functionalism. IJiad 
a.skcd him to collect Arapaho traditions without legard to the “true” 
foims of ancient tales and castoras, the discoverx of which dominated, 
al that time, tJie ideas of m.iny ethnologists. The result was a ( ollet tion 
of stories .some of which were extremely gro.ss. This excited the wrath 
of Alice. (I. I'letcher who wanted to know only the ideal Indian, and 
hated what she called the “stable boy” ntanneis of an inferior .social 
group. Since ."‘he tried to di.scredit Dr. Kroeber’s work ojt this basis 1 
wrote a little article on “'Fho Ethnological Significani e of Esoteric Doc- 
trines” ’ in which I tried to show the “functional” interrelation betwec'n 
exoteric and esoteric knowledge, and enrphasized the nec ('.ssity ol know- 
ing the habits of thought of the common people as expre.ssc'd in .story 
telling. Similar eon.sidcralions regarding the inner struct ural relations 
between various cultural phenomena are contained in a contribution on 
the secret societies of the Kwakiutl in the Anniversary Volume for Adolf 
Bastian (1896) and from another angle in a disc.ussion of the same 
subject in the reports on the Fourteenth Congre.ss of Amoricani.si.s, 1 904 
(published 190G) ; the latter more from the angle of the c.stabli.shmcnt 

* Scifncf, N S., vol. 16 (1902), pp. 872-874, pp. 312 et srq of this vohimt*. 
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of a pattern of cultural behavior. These I should call contributions to 
cultural history dealing with the ways in which the whole of an in- 
digenous culture in its setting among neighboring cultures builds up its 
own fabric. 

In an attempt to follow the history of a culture back into earlier 
times wc arc confined to indirect evidence and it is our duty to use it 
with greatest circum-spection. Dr. Kroeber accuses me of not being in- 
tere.stcd in these questions. I do not know, then, why I should have used 
years of my life in trv'ing to unravel the historical development of social 
organization, .secret societies, the .spread of art forms, of folktales on the 
Northwest Coa.st of America. 1 think that such a detailed study is worth 
while not only for its own .sake but bccau.se it illuminates also general 
aspects of the hi.story of mankind, for here we see the totality of cultural 
phcnoinon.'i reflected in the individual culture. Is it that painstaking 
work of this kind docs not .seem to Dr. Krocher worth while, but that 
it requires the. flight oi an unbridled imagination to have his approval? 
I (annot undei stand in any other way his praise of a public lecture 
whii h I gave lus President of the New York Ac adeiny of Sciences on “The 
History of the American Rare,” ^ guarding iny .statement, however, at 
the s er\ beginning by saying that I .should give nry lane ) freer rein than 
I ordinarily jjcimit myself. When as early as 1895 ■ 1 made a careful 
analysis ol the then available material, showing the relatiorus of North- 
west (least m)thologie.s among them.selves and to other American and 
Old W'oiid areas, the. object was to dcmon.stratc historical rclaticrns. 
Perhaps I did not go far enough for Ur. Kroeber in establishing the 
cc'ntcr of errigin of each c’lcnent; but there I balk, bc-c.uise T believe 
this can be drrne in exc'c-ptioiial cases only. The fact that a phenomenon 
has its highe.st de\’elopment at a ccrta.ii point does not prove that it had 
its origin thei'c. The belief in this, which I consider an unjustified as- 
.sumption, and a more light-hearted weighing of evidence differentiates 
our methods. In a conversation Dr. Kroeber admitterd that 1 wanted 
a high degree of probability for a conclusion, while he was .sati.sfied with 
much less. That is an Epicurean position, not that of a modern scientist. 

I am sorry th.it I cannot acknowledge a.s fair the summary of my 
work. It is true that 1 have done little archaeological work myself. My 
own only contribution was the establishment of the sequence of archaic, 

* Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. 31 (191a, pp. 177-183, pp. 
324 el seq. of this volume* 

" Indianische Sagen vop d'lr Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895). 
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Teotihuacan type and Aztec in Mexico, I believe — except Dali’s work on 
the Aleutian Lslands— -the first stratigraphic w'ork in North America ; 
but in the plan of the Jesup Expedition 1 assigned an important part 
to archaeological work which in the careful hands of Harlan I. Smith 
gave important results on Eraser Ri\'cr showing ihe invasion of inland 
cultinc. If farther north it did not give any results the cause was not 
lack of interest but failure to find significant inatcrial. I may also claim 
t«j have kept bef»jro our scientific public year after year the 
necessity of careful archaeological work in northcin Alaska, which 
has unfortunately bec*n deviated from its main object by sensational 
artistic finds, although the main problem remains that of the occurrence 
or non-occurienc e of pie- Eskimo types in the Bering Sea region. 

In regard to linguisti< work Dr. K.ro(‘ber’s criticism docs not seem to 
me to hit the mark at all. Relationship of langu.iges is a powerful means 
of hi.storical research. It remains equally \alid, whether we a.ssuin'; 
purely genetic iclationship or uhc-thcT wc* ask out.sclvcs whether by con- 
tact languages may exert far-rcMc hiiig muliuil influences. This question 
is important for the inter pretatioii of lelationships but has absolutely 
nothing to do with an historic or nori-historic approach. If it cm be 
settled we shall know how to inteipret historical!) the linguistic data. 
That I am here as el.sewheie opposed to ill substaiiliatc'd guesses, goc's 
without saying, but has nothing to do with the case. Here also a 4o'/(i 
pos.sibility is no satislactoi) pioof foi me. 

Dr. Kroebci's .strictuies on my book cui “Primitive Art” are entirely 
unintelligible to me. He says .'•tyle h.is not been treated. 'I'liere is a 
whole I liapter on st)le and one .spetifu one on Northwest C^oast .style 
intended ;is a sample of ticMtmc'iit of the piobleni. Maybe, Dr. Kroeber 
has an idc.i of his own ol what style is. as he has an idc-a ol his own of 
what history is. He icproaclies me fot not having written on the history 
of Northwest (loast style. Lhifoitiiiialcly there arc no data that thiow 
any light on its doielopnieiit. It appears in full bloom and clls<ippeurs 
under the onslaught of White c-ontael. The slight local differences and 
the iclatioii between the aits of the Ivskiino and other neighboring tribes 
do not seem to me to thiow any light on the subjec t. Does he want me 
to write its liistory without such data? Am I to repeat the wild gucs>scs 
of Sehurtz? 

1 have newer made the .stalcineiit that histoiy is legitimate and proper, 
but historic al rc< oiistruelion unsound and .sterile. As a matter of fact, 
all the history of ]irimitivc people that any ethnologist has ever devel- 
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oped is reconstruction and cannot be anythinje: else. There is, however, 
a difference between cautious reconstruction based on ascertained data 
and sweeping generalizations that must remain more or less fanciful. 
I do recognize ejuite a number of very fundamental general historical 
problenLs in regard to w'hich I have moie or less decided opinions, such 
as the distribution and relationships of races, the relation of America to 
the Old Worlfl, that of Africa to Asia, and so on. It depends entirely 
upon the evidence how strongly J hold to thi‘se opinions. It has hap- 
ptned to me too often that a suggestion cautiously made' has been 
repeated by others as though I had pronounced it as a set dogma. 

Now as to the use of statistics in ethnology as a tool of researc h. Being 
somewhat familiar with the difTiculties of slalisiiial work J do not 
believe that it is a safe guide in ethnological inquiiy. I believe I was 
the first after 'Fylor’s discussion of ' icj hy it on tlic field of niythol- 
ogv, and if at that lime the lorrelation method had l)ren as much 
abuseil as it is now, irul sin<e I luul not yet understood its ilangcrs, 1 
might have established some ni(C f o4'lIi( u*nts of i orrel.itioa foi elements 
of mythology.*' 'fhe data of ethnohigs are not of su( li character that 
they can be expressed by matlumaticil JvMiuulas so that re.siilts are 
obtained which are in aiiv way moie conviiuing than those secured by 
simpler wa\s of numerical romparisnn. Behind these .dwa\s loom the 
unanswered f|Mestions in how lar the* mateiials enimuTated are really 
comi)arable, or in other t)p(\s cjf problenus, like Tyloi's, in how far tliey 
are independent. 

I rcgiet that Dr, Kroe ber also does not sec^ the aim I have in mind 
in physical anthropology. '»Ve talk all tin time glibly ol race's and 
nobody" < an give us a definite answer tn Uie ejuestiof* what constitutes a 
race. The first stimulus to my active participalion in work in physical 
anthropology was due to fi. vSianle, Hall ;ind l(» the aimospluTe of 
Clark University, and had little to do with r.icial questions, rathei with 
the influences of cmvironinent upon growth. When I turned to the con- 
sideration c^f racial problems 1 was .sliocked by the fcjimalisiu of the 
work. Nobody had liied to aaswTr the questions why certain measure- 
ments w'cic taken, why they were loii'idered .significant, w'hrthci* they 
were subject to outer influences; and my interc.^l has Mnce remained 
centered on these problems which must be solved before the data of 

^ Journal, Royal Anthropoln^iral Institute of Great Biitalrt and Ireland, vol. 18 
(1889), pp 245 - 27 « 
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phy»cal anthropology can be used for the elucidation of historical prob- 
lems. Equally important seems to me the question in how far the func- 
tioning of the body is dependent upon bodily structure. The answer to 
this problem is the necessary basis for any intelligent discussion of racial 
physiology and p.sychology. 

Dr, Kroeber refers to the discussion on anthropological methods at 
the time of the Americanist Congress held in New York in 1928. He 
docs not quite completely tell the story of this incident. The discussion 
had centered entirely around Kulturkreise and other attempts at his- 
torical reconstruction. Finally I said that I had all through my life 
tried to understand the culture I was studying as the result of historical 
growth, but since the whole discussion had been devoted to historic 
sequences I had to arise as the advocatus diaboli and defend those who 
sought to understand the processes by which historical changes came 
about, knowledge of which Ls needed to give a deeper meaning to 
the picture. This was no new position of mine, as I think has become 
sufficiently dear from the preceding. It L*« true enough tliat in general 
the participants in the discussion did not want to have anything to do 
with the investigation of “proccs.ses'’ which sei-med anathema but pre- 
ferred to stick to their pet theories. 

Robert Rcdlield, in the introduction to "Social .Anthropology of 
North American Tribc.s” (Chicago, 1937) takes up Krocbei's argu- 
ment. He accepts Kroeber’s definition of history ; “a historian is he who 
confines hinjsolf to ‘lunctional’ ethnographic accounts-- definitions of 
unique societie.s without comparison, but each prescnteil as an organic 
whole compfjscd of functionally interi elated and integi.iling organs.” 
Others would call this a g(jod ethnographic description and 1 do not 
believe that any historian would accept thus as history. Redfield’s 
criticusm of my work is summed up in the words: “he doe.s not write 
historic.s, and he does not prepare scientific systems.” The latter point 
agrees fully with my views. 'I’he hustory of any selected group 01 of man- 
kind-- history taken both in the ordinary sense of the term and in the 
abnormal .sense given to it by Kroeber— -including biological, linguistic 
and general cultural phenomena, is so complex that all systems that can 
be devised will be subjective and unrevealing. Glassification, which is 
a necessary clement of every system, is misleading, as I tried to illustrate 
in the discus.sion of totemism (pp. 316 et seq. of this volume). What 
Kroeber and Redfield call the "history” of a tribe appears to me as a 
penetrating analysis of a unique culture describing its form, the dynamic 
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reactions of the jndmdual to the culture and of the culture to the 
individual. It obtains its full meaning only when the historical develop- 
ment of the present form is known. Unfortunately we arc compelled 
to reconstruct the historical development of primitive cultures from very 
inadequate material, but part of it at least ran be inferred. I think that 
Radclifle-Brown’s indifference to these recoastruction.s is based on an 
ovcrc.stimaiion of the certainty of documentary history, particularly of 
histor\- of culture. Some of our results obtained by means of archaeo- 
logical or distributional studies are no less certain than those obtained 
by documentary history. The diflicultics encountered in the attempts 
to give an adequate picture of the dynamism and integration of culture 
ha\c olten been pointed out. To introduce the analogy between an 
organism and society — one of the early speculative theories — as Rad- 
clifle-Brown .seem.s to do in his emphasis on function - is no help. 

RcdfielJ objects to what he calls ambiguity of methodological ap- 
proach, that is to say “a reluctance to cl.issify the historical and social 
anthropological (‘.scientific'; approach," This seems to indicate that he 
con.siders thc.se approaches as mutually exclu-sive. An unbiased investi- 
gator will utili/e cvei^ method that can be devised to contribute to the 
solution of his problem. In my opinion a system of .social anthropology 
and “laws" of cultural development as rigid as those of phy.sics arc sup- 
posed to be are unattainable in the pre.sent stage of our knowledge, and 
more important than this: on account of the uniqueness of cultural 
phencjrnerra and their complexity nothing will ever be found that 
de.serve.s the* name* of a law excepting those psychological, biologically 
determined charatteristic.s which are common to all cultures and appear 
in a multitude of forms according to the particular c ulturc in which they 
rnanif<'.st themsehe.s. 

The coirfusion in regard to my own point of view is perhaps largely 
due to the fact that in my early teaching, when I fought “the. old specu- 
lative theories," as 1 am now fighting the new speculative theories based 
on the imposition of c ategories dc-rived from our culture upon foreign 
cultures, 1 stre.ssed the neee.ssity of the study of aeculturaticm ( t895, .see 
p. ^ar,) and dissemination. Whe > T thought that thc.se historical 
methods were firmly established 1 began to .stress, about i;)io, the prob- 
lems of cultural dynamics, of integration of culture and of the inter- 
action between individual and .society. 

Absolute sy.stems of phenomena as complex as those of culture are 
impossible. Thc'y will always be reflections of our own culture. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF ESOTERIC DOCTRINES’ 


TN rt-ccnt ycajs the .study of ihc ('sotcric tcafliinjijs found in American 
trihal .M)f icty ha.s liccoiiu- one of the favorite .subjeets of research of 
cthnf)lo,itist.s. 'J’he svinholie .signifu .tine of eomplex rites, and the phil- 
osophic views of natine w'liirh the\ reveal, have ( omc to us as a surprise, 
sugf^estinjn a hi£>hei develojinient of Indian culture than is ordinarily 
ns.suni(‘d. The studv of the.se dortiines conveys the impression that the 
rcasoniiifj of the Indi.in is profound, his emotions deep, his ethical ideals 
of a hi^h c]uality. 

It .sec*ms worth while to eon.sider briefly the conditions under which 
thc-^e e.soteric doctrines may liave clc;vc‘loped. Two theories repardint> 
their oeij^in suggest themselves: the c-sotetir dortrine mav have origi- 
nated among a seleit .sfn.ial gioup, and the c'xoterie cloetiine mav repre- 
sent that (lait of it th.it leakc'd out and became known, or was made 
known, to (he rc'st <j( the community ; but it may also be that the' esoteric 
dortrine develojic-d among a .select social group from the current beliefs 
of the tribe’. 

It .seeiasto my mind that the .sec ond theory is the more plausible one, 
principally for the rea.son th.it the conterrts of the teachings .inioiig dif- 
ferent tribes are often alike, no in.s1tt i how miic li the systems may differ. 
Almost all the rituals that ate die outward e.vpre.s.sion of c'.soteric’ doc- 
trine’s appc’ar to be old, and m.my have proliably e.xisted, alino.st in their 
pre.seiit form for considerable periods. Neverthc’le.s.s. there is ample 
evidence of fri;tjiunt borrowing and changes of sacred rites. E.xamples 
arc the Sun Dance, v.irious forms of the (ihost Dance, and the- Mescal 
c;eiemonials. Miss Fleti her h.is called attention to the fact th,at Pawtie,c 
rituals have influenced the dev'dopment of the ritc’s of many tribes of 
the Plains. I might add similar c’xamples from the Pacific coast, such as 
the transmission of Kvvakiu.l rituals to neighboring tribes. 

There is also abundant proof .showing that the mythologies of .all 
tribes, notwit h.sl an ding the sacredne-ss of some of the myths, contain 
’ Science, N S , vol iti ( 1902), pp. 872-^74. 
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many elements that can be proved to be of foreign origin. It seems 
very likely that similar conditions prevailed in the past, because the 
wide distribution of many cultural features ran be understood only as 
the effect of a long-continued process of borrowing and dissemination. 

Since the (\soteric leaching refers to the ritutils, and is often largely 
based on mythological concepts, it seems plausible that it should 
h.i\c developeil as a more or less (‘onscious attempt at systematizing the 
heterogeneous mass of beliefs and practices current in the tribe. VVhen- 
c\er a certain ceremonial c ame to be placed in charge of a small octal 
group, w'crc they chiefs, piicsts or simply men of influence, the condi- 
tions must ha\c been fa\orablc loi the development of an ootcric 
do. trine. The thougliLs of the men chaiged with the keeping of ^aercd 
rites must ha\c dwelt on philosophical or icliginiis questic^is, and it 
would seem natural that in the succession of generations the sacredness 
of the rite grew, and its philosophical significance increased in depth. 

If this \iew' is correct, the esoteric docliiuc must have been evc^lved 
on the foundation of the general culluie of tlic tribe*, and must be 
ccnisidcrcd as a sc condarv phenomenon the c li.iraetCT whic h dc'.pencls 
upon the excjleric doctrine. 

'riie o[ipositi \'ie>v, that the exoteric doctrine Is a degeneiate form 
of esoteric teaching, docs not seem to me ccpially pLnLsibU, because it 
])resiipposc‘s a highly complex system of actions and opinions originat- 
ing spontaneously in a .selected group of individuals. It is (liHiciilt to 
concc'ive how, in trilial society, conditions c'oiild have prrvailcci that 
would make such a development possible'. This thc'oi) would scx'in to 
presuppose tlie ocrunencc' of a gcmeial decay ol cnliure. 'riieic' is no 
reason that compels us to as.sume that such a decay has tiikcn place, 
although it ma) have occiirrc'd in ('xcc'jiticnial case's. If, on the olhc'r 
hand, wc assume that the esoteric doctrine dcvrlopecl fiom jiopular 
bc'licfs, wc do not riecxi to assume any cultural conditions materially 
different from those found at the pre.s('iit time. It is cpiile ewident that 
the esoteric doctrine, after it was once established, iiiniieiic ed, in it.s 
turn, popular bc'lief, and that, therefore, there is a mutual and jiiohahly 
inextricable interielation bctwxc'ii tJa* two clcxtiine.s. 

If these considerations are correct, then the* csoU'rir clorlrinc! must, 
to a grc'at extent, be consider t'd as the picjduct ol individual thought. 
It expresses the reac tion of the best minds in the roinmunit) to the 
general cultural environment. It is thc'ir attenq.t to .s)stc'inali/e the 
knowledge that underlies the culture of the community. In other words, 
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this doctrine must be treated like any other system of philosophy, and 
its study has the same aims as the study of the history of philosophy. 

Two characteristics of esoteric doctrine arc quite striking. The first 
is that at the bottom of each doctrine there seems to be a certain pattern 
of thought which is applied to the whole domain of knowledge, and 
which gives the whole doctrine its cs.sential character. This line of 
thought depends upon the general character of the culture of the tribe, 
but neverthelcs.s has a high degree, of individuality in each tribe. The 
theory of the universe' .seems to be based on its schematic application. 
The .second characteristic is that, notwithstanding this systematization 
of knowledge, there remain many ideas that arc not coordinated with 
the general system, and that may be quite out of accord with it. In 
such cases the contradiction between the general scheme and special 
ideas often escapes entirely the notice of the native philosoj)hcrs. This 
phenomenon is quite analogous to the well-known characteristics of 
philosophic s) sterns which bear the stamp of the thought of their time. 
The philosopher does not analyze each and every conclusion, but nn- 
constiously adopts much of the current thought of his environment 
ready-made. 

The theories regarding the origin of esoteric doctrine may be proved 
or disproved by a careful study of its relriticjns to popular beliefs ^and 
to esoteric doctrines found among neighboring tril»es. It is evident that 
the material needed for the solution of the problem includes both the 
esoteric teaching and the popular forms of belief. 

What has been said before .shows that, to the etJmcjIoglst, the prob- 
lem of the genesis of exoters' is of no less importance than that of 
esotery. However we may consider the origin of the latter, it must be 
admitted that it is the expression of thought of the exceptional mind. 
It is not the e,xprc.s.sion ol thought of the mas-scs. Ethnolcjgy, howevcT, 
does nert deal with the exceptional man ; it deals with the. masses, and 
with the characteristic fonns of their thoughts. The extremes cjf the 
forms of thought of the mo,st highly developed and of the lowest mind 
in the community arc of interest only as .special varieties, and iii so far 
a.s they influence the further development of the thought of the pc'ople. 
It may, therefore, be .said that the exoteric doctrine is the mote general 
ethnic phenonrenon, the invc.stigation of which Is a necessary foundation 
for the study of the problems of esoteric teaching. 

It is, therefore, evidcirt that wc must not, in our study of Indian 
life, seek for tire highest form of thought only, which is held bv the 
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priest, the chief, the leader. Interesting and attractive as this field of 
research may be, it Is supplementary only to the study of the thoughts, 
emotional life, and ethical standards of the common people, whose 
interests center in other fields of thought and of whom the select class 
forms only a special type. 

It has taken many years for the study of the culture of civilized 
peoples to broaden out so as to take in not only the a( tivitics of the 
great, but also the homely life of the masses. The appreciation of the 
fact that the actions of every individual have tlieir roots in the sc'.icty 
in which he lives, has developed only recently, and has led to the 
intensive study of folk-lore and folk customs that is ( haracterLstic of 
our times. It .seems peculiar that, with increa.sing knowledge of the 
more complex forms of Indian culture, wc seem to be lasing interest 
in the popular belief ; that we look for the “true'’ inward significane.e of 
customs among the select few, and become inclined to consider as 
.superficial the .study of the simpler and cruder ideas and id<'als of th(‘ 
common folk. If it Is true that for a full undcixtanding of civilized 
society' the knowledge of the popular mind is a necessity, it is doiibly 
true ill more primitive foims of society, where the isolation of .social 
gioup.s is sciy .slight, and where each and every individual is (cmnccted 
by a lhnus.md tics with the majority of the members ol the tiibe to 
which he belongs. 

Far be it from me to deprecate the importance of .studies of the 
philo.sophies developed by the Indian mind. Only let us not los<' sight 
of their intimate relation to the populai beliefs, of tJie nc(«'s.sity of 
studying the two in conueetion with each other, and of the trror that 
we should commit if we .should coasidcr the esoteiu- iloctrine . anil the 
whole sy.stem of thought and of ethical ideals which it repre.scnts, as 
the only true form of the inner life ol the Indian. 



THE ()RI(;iN OF TOTEMISM^ 


TN the niinuTr»us disciissiojis of tolemiMTi published during the last 

few years much be<‘r said about the “Ameriran theory” of 
totemisni * a llieon' for \vhi(h T have been held responsible conjointly 
with Miss Alici' (I. Fletcher and Xfr. ('harlcs Ilill-Tout. This theory 
is based on the idea that the < Ian t()tem h.is develi ned from the individ- 
ual niaiiitou by ('\tc*nsion nv<‘T a kinship t:roup. It is line that I have 
pointed out the an<tlogv between lottni legend and the giiardian-^^piril 
tale among the Kw'akiutl, and that T have suggested that awo}i{i this 
tribe there is a likelihood that under the pressuie <»l toleinistic iileas th(‘ 
guaidian-spirit (oncept has t^ikcai this particular line ol de\ elopinent." 
Later on Mr. Hill-'I’ont took iij) my sugge^stion and based on it a 
theory of totemisni by geneiali/ing tin* sp<‘( ifu' plicmomcai.r ol British 
CVilumbia About the s.une time Mis.N Kletchei ‘ gave a wider intc'i- 
pretation to her observations among the Omaha. Mi'. ]. (i Fra/er ' 
and J^mile DurkhcMui both discuss mv arguments Irom this jioitu of 
view. Their intc'i prc'tation of m\ remarks is undoubtedly founded on 
tlieir method of research, whicli has for its object an exhaustive iiiter- 
pietation of ethnic plnaiomena as the result of a .diigli* ps\c hie process. 

M\ (Avn point of vic'w and I should like to slate' tliis with some 
einpha.sis- is a quite dillenait oneJ I do believe in the existcmcc ui 

' F. spall cirti Troiii T MTnshiau Alrthotoify, 'list Aniuiul Repoir ol llu' Riin-;m of 
\tm‘i H an (1900, 1 H> Arnt’Hi an tit'll N .S , \ol 18 

( luit)), r)p '09 ‘-jab. 

Ha\tian~Ft'siu hiijt (Fu'iliii, P- ‘i-'lh .jiicJ I inal Rfpoit i>l thr 

Noi th-Wrst(*] i\ rolii's of ( .anad.i/ Ihiti^h jot ffu' Atlvancfttn nt of 

Stunhi, i8i)8, Ri'jiiiiit p .|8 , m*i* aKo Fifth Rrpoit on lln* Noi th-VV( bli-in 'Tiilirs of 
C'wiiuul.i, 1H89, Ripiiiit pp ‘j t’t Si‘(i "'Flif* Soci.il t )i trani/.itioii and Uk* Sren-t 
.Sotioiics ot ihi Kwakintl Tiidi.ins/' litpotl V S National Museum foi 
(W dshint»ion, 1897', PP s r-’. 

'' 1 laiwrit turns of the Royal Sortety of Canada^ vol 7 ( 1910“ 1 902) , Si'ftion II, 
pp. h et stq. 

* The Impoii of the Totem, a Study ftom the Omaha 1 nhe (Salmi, ^tas.s , 
ifh# 7 ' 

^ Totemisni and F.\o^amy (London, 1910), vol 4, p 48 

” Leii fotnii s /Ihnentmies de la vte rfh^ieuse (Fans, pp 24^1 et q 

’ “ I’hr Oiiirin of Fotciiiisni,'’ Joinnal of Amentari Folk-Lote, vol 23 (1910), 
P' 3y'-^ j “Some Tiaits of Ihiinitivc CiiUurr'," ihid , \ol 17 ( 1904), p -151 ; P^ycholog- 
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analogous psychical processes among all races wherever analogous 
social conditions prevail ; but I do not belicx'c that ethnic phenomena 
are simply expressions of llicse psychological laws. On the contrarv*, it 
seems to riiy mind that the ac tual processes are immensely diversified, 
and lliat similar tvpc's of ellmic ihtmgln may dcvelc^p in quite different 
ways. 'I'luTefore it is entiiel\ opposed to the methodological principles 
tn which I hold to genc'ralize from the phenomenon hmnd among the 
Kw^akiull and to interprcl b\ its jneaiis all toteniic phenomena, I will 
state these principles briefi)'. 

First of all it must be borne in mind that ethnic phenomena which 
we « onii)are arc' seldom ic'alh alike. 'I'he lact th.U we designate certain 
talcs as m\tbs, that we gronj) ccitain ai tiviiics together as rituals, ot that 
we c'onsiclc'i’ lertaiji lonas of industrial pTodiicts Iroin an estlictir point 
ol view', docs not pioNc' lhat these' phenonn'iia, whercvc'i they occur, 
have the same liistoiN or spiijig Iriun the same mental ac tivities. On the 
contiar\, it is cjuile obvious that the scdc'ciion ol thc' mateiial assembled 
h>r the* puipoM' of comparison is wholK detetminc^d by the subjective 
point ol \ ic \v ac c oiding to whic h we airange diverse' ment.d ])henomena. 
In ordc'i to jiMilv our inleicncc that these [)henoinc‘na are llie same*, 
thei» ( ompai.ibi!ii\ has to be pioved othei nu'ans 'rhis has never 
hei n done 'Tlie plu nomeic.t lhc-mM'l\es coni.iin rio indie ation whatc'ver 
that would c‘om[)el us (o a.^Mime a common oiigin. On the n. ninny, 
wheiever an aiiabsis ha.^ been attemjitcd we aie Ic'd to tbe eemchisicjn 
that \\r are dealing witli lietciogi'nc'ous m.ilerial. 'rims nnths may be 
in pall iiiLeipi c’lalions of nature* that have oiiginat«'d as results of 
ii;u\'eb' (orisidercd impresioiis ( Naluranse h.iimng ) ; thev m.iy be 
<irli.Mi( piodm lions in wluelt tlu nntliii element is raihet a poetic form 
th.m a religious eoiuept, the\ inav be the lesuli of philosophic inter- 
pretation, nr tln’\ ni.i\ have grown out ol hngui.-tie forms tliat have 
risen into eonsc lousiu'ss. i’o explain all these* forms as members- /)f one 
seiies woulil be entircl; uii|u.stiliable . 

Wbal is true- of wider fie lds ol inquiry Is ecjually true of narrower 
fields. IVeoralhe .iit as ap[)lic'd by an artist wdio devotes imieli lime 
and an inventive genius to the makin.^ f a single beautiful object, and 
deecjrative art as applied in fae lory piodue tion, whkJj oc curs in cc'ilain 

ical Pjohlrrtn in An^hrn|'tf 1 oQ^ , Lnctnif's and Add/e'-srs delivered iM'fori* tlir Depart- 
ment of Ps\ctiolo£?\ ancJ Ptd.u;oi?\ in ick-biarion ol llu 'I wnitietli \nni\rrsar\ of 
tJUik UriivciMtv tWoKi'sici, 1910), pp ivi-> ft \eq ^ also Thtj Mind oj Ptimitwe 
Man (icjsft). PP >77 
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primitive industries as well as in modem industries, are not comparable, 
for the mental processes applied in these two cases are not alike. Neither 
arc the free invention of design in a familiar technique and the transfer 
of foreign designs from an unfamiliar technique to another familiar 
one comparable. T o disregard these differences and to treat decorative 
art as though the psychological processes involved were all of the same 
character means to olxscurc the problem. 

The phenomenon of totemism presents a problem of this kind. A 
careful analy.sis shows that the unity of this concept is a subjective, not 
an objective one. 

I quite agree with the view of Doctor Goldenweiser,^ who holds 
that the spec ific contents of lotemLsm are quite distinct in character in 
dilTerent lotc'mic areas. Common to totemism in the narrower .scasc of 
the term is the view that sections of a tribal unit composed of relatives 
or .supposed relativcaj posses.s each certain definite customs which differ 
in ( ontenl from those of other similar sections of the same tribal unit, 
but agree with them in form or pattern. These customs may refer to 
taboos, naming, symbols, or religious practices of various kind.s, and 
aie in their special forms quite distinctive for different totcmic areas. 
There is no proof that all the.se customs belong together and arc neces- 
sary elements of what Dextor CJoldenweiscr calls a “totcmic fomjiiex.’' 
Sime the contents of totemism as found in various parts of the world 
show .such important differences, 1 do not believe that all totcmic phe- 
nomena can be derived from the same p.sychologicjil or historical sources. 
Totcmi.sm is an artificial unit, not a natural one. 

1 am inclined to go a step farther than Doctor Goldenwelser does in 
his Liter publications. I consider it inadvisable to draw a rigid line 
between totcmic phenomena in a still more limited .sense, — namely, in 
so far as the characteristics of tribal exogamic .sections deal with the 
relations of man to animals and plants,— but believe that we should 
study all the ciustoms connectedly, in their weaker form as well as in 
their most marked totcmic forms. 

Although wc must lay stress upon the subjective character of the 
groups that we Isolate and make the subject of our studies, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the processes by which extended groups of 
mental activities arc .sy.stematized by retrospective thought (that is by 
reason ) , occur also as an ethnic phenomenon in each social unit, so that 

’ ‘’Totemism, an Analytical Study,” Journal of Amenean Folk-Lore, vol. 23 
(1910), pp. 179 ct srq. 
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the unification of heterogeneous material that we attempt as an ill- 
founded scientific method, is only one aspect of a wide range, of ethnic 
phenomena, the essential feature of which is the remodeling of activities, 
thoughts, and emotions under the stress of a dominant idea. Thas, in 
the case of totemism the dominant idea of exogamic division has at- 
tracted the most varied activities of most diverse origin which now 
appear to the people themselves as a unit, and to us as a problem that 
we are tempted to solve as though it were the result of a single historical 
process, and as though it had its historical origin in a single jxsychcjltjgical 
condition. I have discussed associations of this type in one of the essays 
to which I referred before.’ 


It follows from this conisidcration, tluit under the slres.s of a uniform 
dominant idea analogous forms may develop from distinct .sources. 
Thus I do not feel convinced that the substratum of the totemism of 
the tribes of northern British Columbia and .southern Ala.sk.i must have 
been the same. On the contrary, there seems to be evidence showing 
that theii bcginnirig.s may have been quite different Still, histoiical 
contact, and the cffcrl of the idea of privilege attached to po.sition, seem 
to have modeh-d the totcniic ( ustoins of these tribes and of their soulhcrn 
neighbors, so that the> have a.ssuincd .''imilai forms. \Vc « all this devel- 
ojjinent from distinct .sources “convergence,” no matter whetln'i th« 
assimilation is brought about b\ inteinal psychic or by external historical 
causes. 

In ordcT to .state my position in regard to the theoretical problem 
definitelv, f have to add a third point. Wundt ■ and Diirkheim •’ u.sc 
the term “totcmic viewpoint” in a .sen.se quite dilTcrcnt from the one 
that I am accustomed to connect with it. While they do nert disregard 
the connection between social group and totcmic ideas, the\’ lay stie.s.s 
upon the identification of man and animals; that is, a ch;uaiteri.stic 
feature of totemism in ihc mo.sl restricted .sen.se of the term. This idea 
occurs in many other aspects of the mental life of man, -in his magic, 
art, etc. Neither is this view an o.ssential part of the totcmic conijilex m 
its widc.st scn.se. It secm.s to me that if we call this the basis of totemie 
phenomena, one trait is singled out ,?,'.:te arbitrarily, and undue slrc.s.s 
is laid upon its totcmic association. It appears to me, thcielore, an 


* “Somi- Traits of Primitivo Culture,” Journal of Ameriran Folk-Lore, vol 17 
(1904)7 PP- ^43^s*54- 

“ Vblkfrpsyrhologie, vol a, Part 2 (igoGj, pp 238 et uc • Elemnnc der Volker- 

psycholoeie {i9>ab PP- el «?. 

* Les foTTOts eUmentarres de la vie rihgieuse (Parts, 1912I . 
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entirely different problem that is treated by these authors, — a problem 
interesting and important in itself, but one which has little bearing upon 
the question of totemlsm as a social institution. Their problem deals 
with the development of the concepts refertiug to the relation of man 
to natcire, wliic h is ob\ iously cpiite distinc t from that of the characteriza- 
tion of kinship grouj).s. The only c<mnerlion between the two problems 
Ls that the concej)ts referring to the relation of man to nature are ap- 
plied for the purpose ol charactc'ii/ing social, more particularly kinship 
groups. 

I am inc'lined to look at the totemic problem as defined befeve in a 
quite different manner. Its e.ssential feature appears to me the, associa- 
tion l)elwc*en certain types of ethnic activities and kinship groups (in 
the widest .sense of tlie term), in othc*r cases also a similar association 
with groups embracing members of the sam<‘ gener.ition or of the same 
locality. Since, furthermore', exog.uny bi baiaileristic of kinship groups, 
endogamy of gener.rtion gtcjups or local groups, it cranes to be the 
association of varying typr's of ethnic ar tivitie« with rsognmy or en- 
dogamy. The problem is. ho^v these crrnditirais ai«jst:. 

The reeognition of kinship groups, anrl witli it of exog.imv, is a uni- 
versal phenomenon. Tolernism is not. It is admissible ti> judge the 
antiquity of an c thiiie pheinanenon by its mrit ersality. The rrsi* of sftine, 
fire, language, is exc c-ediugly old, and it is now univers.il. ( )u this basis 
it is justifiable to assume that e\ogam\ also !<> \er\ old. The .dieriiative 
as.suinpticai, th.at a plienomr'iion of imi\'er,sal oicmreine is due to <i 
psyr hie necTssity that leads to it regularly, ran be made for the kinship 
group, not frn the citlnr casrs. We may, thc'ir-fore, consider exog.imy as 
the eonditinn on which lotemism arose 

When exogamv existed in a stn.dl tominnnilv, rc'rlain r rmrlitions 
must have arisen with the enlargement of tlie grou]!. The si/e of the 
incest group may' c'ithei have expanrled with the r-nl.ircement of the 
gr'oup, or iiidivicluais may' haM' passed out of it, so that the group itself 
remained small. In those eases in w'hich, pr'rhaps riwing trj the e\er- 
reeutiing brc‘aking-up rif the tribes iritrr sm.iller units, r'ohesion v\as \rry' 
slight, the exogarnie gi'oup may alw.ays have rr'in.iined ivstrieted to the 
kinship group in the n.xrrow sense of the term, so that there must alw.iys 
have ber-n a large number of small co-ordinate indr’pendetit family 
groups. A c ondition of this t^■pc, wfiieh is exemplified by the E.skim(j, 
could never lead to lotemisrn. 
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On the other hand, when the tribe had greater cohesion, the con- 
sciousness »if f)lood relationslup may well have exteneJed over a longer 
period ; and if the idea of incest remained associated ^vith the whole 
group, a certain pressure must soon have resulted fr«jm the desire to 
rccogni/e at om e an iuvlividual as belonging to the incest group. I'his 
may be a(<'omplished by the extension of the significance of terms of 
relationship, by means of which the menibei's of the incesi group may 
be distinguisheil Irom the rest of the tribe. Many s\ "teius of relationship 
include such a da.ssification of fel.iti\es; but with incieasing size of 
habitat or tribe, this form inu.st also ultimately lead to the pas.sing of 
individuals of unknown lelationship out of the iiu esl group. 

The assignment of an individual to ilie iiu est gniiij) is ia.sie.sl when 
the whole group is given .some mark o| revognition. As soon as this 
CMsted, it bet .line ptwsible tt» retain tlie iiuest oi exogamit gioup, e\en 
when flu laiiiih relationship ot e.ieh iutiieidual was no loiigtr Iraci'able. 
ft is not netessaiy that suth an assigiinu nt shoiilrl be in.ide bv n.uiiing 
the gjoup. Gommtiii t h.irat tt j islh s, like a ritii.d or .symbols belonging 
ttj the whole gioup, wtiiiM ha\e the same lesult. 

It is oinious that this thar.i.'leri/afion of ir. incest group presuppose.s 
the tl('\'( Itipment ol the (.oiuepl of the uiiil.iteial lamily. Where this 
loiiiept does not pre\.ul, peimaiieni differeutiatioti of suhgnmps ol 
the tribe tan h.inlb tle\elop. 'J'he origin ol the unilateral l.unil;, must 
prtrbalrb also he looked fi»i in the t oiuiition.*' ol life ol (be jjiiniitive 
etoiiomie gitarp Where peim. merit m.iiilal relations jrrevailed. and 
both mateni.il and paternal lines were u presented in the (ttmomie 
group, irniditions for the dev elojriiieiU of a unilateral lamily were air- 
sent. A < a.se ol this kind is pie.s(nted b\ the Eskimo. Where, luwevei, 
marital lomlilions were, unMable, and the women rem.rined members 
of the paient.d er oiionrii group, matern.d rh'M cnl w is the oiiK one pos- 
.sible. Where in the < ase ol more perm.meut m.nilal relations either hus- 
band or wib’ .sepai ibd Irom his or her parent. il group and joined the 
opposite parental gtoup, conditions l.ivtrred tire gi-owth of unilateral 
familie.s. Sueli i lunges of doinit ile may ha' “ hrrn delei niined Iry a 
variety of cottsiderations. I’hey woirl ♦ result I'veti in ptirnitivc eondi- 
tions where property right in the man's hunting territory existed, and 
in which, therefore, the sttange woman would join (he economic gr.rup 
of the man. Wc might expec t in this «'ase the development ol paternal 
families. W'heii, on the othe r iiand, properrty right m agric ultural laud 
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prevailed, the man may have joined the woman’s group and a maternal 
family would have developed. Possibly this may be related to the 
prc\'alcnce of maternal descent among the agricultural tribes of North 
America. 

It is not my aim to follow out here the development of the unilateral 
family. I merely wish to point out that a varied development may be 
expcc ted under varying primitive conditions. 

It will readily be seen that the elements of totemic organization are 
given wherever a unilateral family is designated by .some characteristic 
feature. 

Furthermore, wherever unilateral descent prevails, cither paternal or 
maternal, there must be a tendency towards a decrease of the number 
of lines that (onstilutc the cxogamic units. This must be the ca.se the 
more, the .smaller the number of individuals coastituting the tribal unit 
anti the slower the rate of incrca.se of population. If wc axsume as 
initial point a number of women, all repre.scnting distinct lines, then all 
tho.se men (or women) whose de.scendant.s do not reach maturity and 
those who have only som (or daughters, as the ca.se may be) will not 
become originators of linos, and obvioasly the number of lines will de- 
crease with the progress of generations, unless this tendency Is coun- 
teracted by new acccs.sion.s or by subdivision into new lines. In small 
social units the reduction would continue until only two exogamic units 
arc left. Historical evidence of the extinction of unilateral families is 
repre.si’ntt“d in the disappearance of families of the European nobility.^ 

The three lines of development, namely the restriction of the. incc.st 
group to the family without the. occurrence f»f large exogamic groups, 
the extension of terms of relatioasliip over Larger groups, and the nam- 
ing or other characterization of exogamic groups arc all lepresented in 
the ethnological data that have been collected. 

If the theory outlined here is correc't, we must e.xpect to find a great 
variety of devices us<-d for the purpose of characterizing exog.imic 
groujrs, which must develop .'iccording to the general cultural type to 
which the people belong. It is obvious that in such case.s, when the char- 
acteri/ation of the group i.s due to the tendency to develop a distin- 
guishing mark, all these marks must be of the same type, but different 
in contents. It does not seem plausible that distinguishing traits should 
belong to entirely distinct domains of thought : that one group might 
be recognized by a name, another one by a ritual, a third one by crests 

' Fahblrck, Pontus E., Drr Adel Schtvedens, J^na, 1903, 361 pp. 
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or emblems. The fundamental principle of classification as manifested 
in the mental life of man shows that the ba.sis of classification must 
always be founded on the s.imc fiindaincnt.il concepts. We may con- 
clude, convci’seh’, that the limnology ol distinguisliing marks of .social 
db'i.sions of a tribe is a pi oof that the) are due to a classificatory 
tendency. 
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T^HE custom which demands that your President address )Ou at the 

time of tlie annual mcetintf — not when the Aradc’inx is in formal 
session, but when seated around the hospitable board - -lays upon him a 
diflicult duty. You expect from him the bc'sl that he ran give in his 
science ; and still what he gi\ cs should be appropriate to the hour, when 
in plea.sant personal inter < 0111 se thoughts find expies'.iou as they ari.se, 
and the .stimulated imagination carries us away to more dating flights 
than those we venture on wlien our thoughts are givt'u to serious woi’k. 
Permit me, therefore, to join in the imagirrative mood and to lav aside 
the scruples and doubts of the study and to tell \fm how in my dream.s 
the .stones that we are .shaping with arduous labor, and that may in 
time form a solid .structure, but none of whic h is finished as s et, seem to 
fit togc'ther; and let me skc‘t< h bc'fore \nui c'y»s tlu' ,ury jhituie of a 
history of the Arnt'riran rac e as it appears b«‘fore me in dim outlirias. 

Man had ariserr from his animal anceMots. His upright posture, his 
large briain, the bc'ginnings of articulate and org.mi/ecl l.iugu.tge and the 
U.SC ol tools marked the routra.st betwee-n him and animals. Alreath a 
diflerentiation of human types had .set in. Prom an imkrurwu ancestral 
type, that may have bt'cn ic'latc-d to the An.straloid ty [le, two funda- 
mentally' distinct forms had deselcjjied- ■ the Negroid type and the Mon- 
goloid type. The former sprc;ad all around the rndi.m Of t .m ; the latter 
found his habitat in northcTU and cent1.1l Asi.i, and alsir re.iehed I’.urojjc' 
and the New World. The uiiilormity' ol lhe.se t\j)es ce.ised with their 
wide .spread over the; corttinents, and the Iscrlation ol small conimnnities. 
Bushmen, Negroes and Papuans mark some divergent d«-\ elo[)mi'nts of 
the one type; .\rnei it ans. East A-Mativs anti Mal.iys, .some; ot the other. 
Tlie development of varieties in each group showed similaritic's in all 
regions whc're the tvpc' oec iirrc'd. "^I’lie ract\s located on both sides of the 
Pacific Ocean exhibited the tendency to loss of pigmentation ol skin, 

’ \ddrrs& of th»- it-tiiiniEr P(f\idi iit, n -id at th<- annual mo tinc; of thr .Wademy, 
18 Deecnibcr, 1911. Annals of the JVeu' rotk Academy of Sciences, vol. 21 (1912), 
pp. 177-183. 
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e) es and hair ; to a strong development of the nose, and to a reduction of 
the size of the face. Thus tvpes like the Europeans, the Ainu of Japan 
and some Indian tribes of the Paeifi(' coast exhibit cerlain striking simi- 
larities in form. This tendency to parallel modification of the type indi- 
cates early relationship. 

After these ctJiiditions hatl de\ eloped, one of the last ice ages set in. 
T’he members of the r,ue that li\i-d in America were cut off from their 
congeniTs in the Old World, and during a long period ol isolation an 
indepemlcnt development of types occurred. Still the time was not long 
enough to wipe out the family resemblance between the Asiatics and 
Ameriiaics, which jreisists up to this da\ , but numerous new lines of 
grc>wih dcvelnpi'd. The fare assumed a distinct form, principally 
thrcnigh the increase of si/e ol the nose and ol the cheek-bones. The 
w ide .spii'.ul < ‘I the rac e os'er the w hole territory of the two Americas that 
was Ijcc of iic, aiul ihe isolation and small number of individuals in 
each comm'init\, ga'C rise to long-continued inbreeding, and, with it, 
lo a sharp individn.ili/ation ol loc.il t\pc's. This was emphasized by the 
subtle inllucnres ol naiui,il .md .‘ioi ial ensircannent. With the slow 
increase in rnnnbc rs, these tspes came inio contact : and through mix- 
ture tUicl niiciiation a new cli'tnbutic'n of Ispital loims de\elopc*cl. Thus 
the .\iui'rlc an latc c.mic to rcpicscnt tin picture of a ralhc’r irregular 
clisi I ibuliun ol disiiiict t\pes and < olor^, spread ctver the whole’ conti- 
nent. 'Ihe color of the skin \atic‘d from light to almost ehocolate 
brown, the- form cd the head, from rounded lo elongated; the lorm of 
the face, from sei\ wide to r.ithcT n.itrow , the colf.(r of the hair, from 
black to claik brown and c” cn blond, its form from straight to wavy; 
the lips were- on ihc- wheje moclcratc’ly Inil ; the nose \ai'ic’cl from the 
eagle’ nosi’ of the’ Missis,sippi Indian .ithe concave’ nose of some South 
.Americans and ncjithwc-^t American . Notwithstanding the wider dis- 
tribiilion ol tht:.se tyj)e.s, eacli area jrioented a fairly homogc*neous 
picture. 

(hailnallv the great ice-cap retired, f iomnnniieation betweetn Amer- 
ica and Asia became po-^siblc, while Europe was tut off ljy the wide 
expanse of the .Atlantic (feean. Man '..llowed the ice-cap northward. 
Members of the: Ainc ric an rac c’ crossed over to Asiatic soil and occupied 
parts ol Siberia, where finally they canie into contact with the Asiatic 
group, which had also spre.id northward with the retrcMt of the’ ice. 

Even at this early time, when the tribes were small in number and 
weak, human migration was only h.ilted by impassable, barriers ; and 
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thus contact of members of one group with those of another was not 
rare, and was always accompanied by the exchange of inventions and 
other cultural possessions. 

We must revert once more to the earlier period, when man first en- 
tered our continent. The step from animal to man had hjng been made. 
Man brought with him a language, the n.sc of fire, the art of making fire, 
the use of tools for breaking and rutting and liLs companionship with 
the dog. No other animal had yet become the associate of man. 
Whether he was acquainted with the bow and arrow, the lance and 
other more complex tools, is iloiibtful. 

What the langu.ages of tlie earlie.st Americans may have been wc 
cannot tell. T'heie is no rea.son to belie\e that theie \va.s only one lan- 
guage, for the .slow infiltration of .scattered <ommunities may have 
brought groups po.sse.s.sing entirely dilTcient forms f)f linguistic expres- 
sion into the continent. Clert.iin it Ls, that, when man began to inerea.se 
in numbers, the number <jf languagc.s spoken were legion. C’omplexity 
of foim charaiteri/.cd all of them. Spiung from the .same tool, some 
became so mudi dilTerentiatcd, that their genetic i elation, shiji e.in 
hardly be retogni/id. By mutu.il iiillucnee.s, the arlieulations ol .some 
wffte so chang«‘d as to agree with (ho.se ol their neighbois. Forms of 
thought :us expressi-d in one langii.ige induc'in «'d other.s, and tlms hrtero- 
geneous elements w<'re e.i.st in siinil.ir loTiihs. .\s the laee iiK rea.Htl iti 
mimbti.s, .some tribes betaine nvire poweifiil tb.m others, and in inter- 
tribal wars many t tuninuiiitles were exteirnin.ited. With (hem died their 
languages and sometimes also their t\pes, .illhough it is likely that in 
most ciises thesis persist in the dcseendants of taptuied women. Thus 
a gradual elimination of the oldei .stocks oi ( urred, whit h w'cie rcjilaced 
by newer dialetts tif a few groups in whiih, for this leastin, genetic lela- 
tioaship tan .still easily ho Ir.ited Only in thtwe legions where nti ♦ribe 
gained the aseendanc\ does the oltl multiplii if y of .sttn ks persist. Hence 
the confiisitm of langu.tgcs in C’alifornia, in many parts of ( Central and 
South Ameriea, anti the tompaiathc homogeneity on the (Jreat Plains, 
on the pl.'iteau of Mexico, anti in easfein South America. The. diversity 
of .sound and granmiatical fonn which pertains to the old stocks is so 
great that it is hardly po.ssible tt) find tuie feature tint is commtm to the 
languages of America and that docs not belong also t<i other continents. 
Certain!)' .all the mtist prominent cliarat teristics of many American 
languages arc found to the same c-xtnit among the tribes of Siberia. 

When the contact between Asia and .America wa.s re-established, the 
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culture of the whole continent was very simple. Some new inventions 
had been added to the old stork; weapons had been perfected; the 
beginninj^s of decorative art had been laid, and the idc<is of the race had 
:id\-anred in many directions. At this period, the Central Americans 
madi the important .step from the gathering of roots, berries and grains 
to the permanent cultivation of plants near their homes. The develop- 
ment f)f the cultivated Indian coni occurred. With it the food-supply of 
the people became more stable, .iiid the population increased at a much 
more rapid r.ite than before. Other pl.ints, like the bean, were taken 
into cultivation ; .uul the more (eitain the. food-supply, the more rapid 
ber.nme the in<re,isc in popul.ition. J'lie proec.s.s that began in the Old 
World with the eultiv.ition of millet and other grains was paralleled 
hert ; and step by siej) the luw ait spread o\er new teiritories, until it 
h.id rr.'iched the area now occupied by the Argentine Republic in the 
south, ;.nd the (»tiat I..ike.s in the rioith. Only the c'.xtnnie .south of 
South Auieric.T and ihe exireme noith and iioithwest of this < ontinent 
rcmaiiu <1 oulside of tlii.s zone, partly due to eliuiatu’ reasons, paitly due 
to their icmole geogiaphii al position. 

The cultiialion ol plants .uul the concuiient inrrease in population 
reiolutioni/ed tlu etlinologu al conditions oj the < ontinent ; for, owing 
to their l.uye nuinl'eis, the ;igii( ultutal people ..bo gained the astend- 
aiKi over olheis who did not (onfurin to their habits and remained 
fewer ill numbers. 

About tliis time, perliaps even lieforc the neileu<*cl cultivation of 
pl.ints, a ni.irv clous iiidustri.il developim nl .set in. lia.sketry, pnttr ry 
and weaving weie .some oi the important industries that originated in 
this peiiod. It is not likely tliat tlieii oiigin can he tr.ued in the same 
wav to one lestruted atea, as in the rase of the i iiltiv.ition ol Indian 
com, but the m.iii) biginnings were more or less uioulded in one lorm, 
and ( iiltuial .stimuli piob.ibly llow« d in m.uiy diffeient diiection.s, giving 
rise to leehnital lorins th.it, notvvithst.in(ling their gieal iliversity, be.ir 
the impress of one c ontinent <il development. Nothing shows this process 
of assimilation more impre.s.sivel) th.m the chrorativ'c art of the eonti- 
nciit Forms exuberantly developi'd '>» \Ie\iro or we.stern South Amer- 
ica recur in simpler form in the United Stall's and in the Argentine. 
Republic — not identical, to be sure, hut .still betraying their family 
re.semb!aner. The marginal pojple of the t ontinent .ilone have learned 
nothing of these arts. Pottery u-ached neither the Fai ifir Northwest nor 
the extreme south ol South .America, and the art forms of the North 
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Pacific coast and of the Arctic coast show no affiliation with those of 
the middle portions of the continent. These districts remained almost 
excluded from the general flow of American culture, as it developed in 
the agricultural areas of the middle parts of the two Americas. Here we 
may perhaps still find something .similar to what existed in our conti- 
nent before the period of rapid cultural advance .set in. 

The religious life of the race grew with its other cultural achieve- 
ments. A strong ceremonialism per\aded the whole life and attained its 
culminating point in the mo.st romplcx and po])ulou.s lommunities. The. 
fundamental ideas were disseminated from tribe to tribe and lourid an 
echo wherever they reached. Thus from man\ disfinri beginnings grew 
up a peculiar type of ritualism that pre-veivcs a similar c h.'irarler almost 
wherever it exists at all. The thinkers among all these tribes were moved 
by one fundamental set of ideas, and hence all developed on somewhat 
.similar lines ; but the harder the conditions f>f life, the less is the number 
of independent thinkers, and the diversity and indi\idualit\ of tribal 
ritualism decrease, therefore, as the agricultural r«‘souree^ of the tribes 
dwindle. In the extreme Northwest and .South. onl\ weak (races of the 
middle American ceremonialism are found. 

Thus pn;.sents itself to our minds the puliue of \metican < ivili/.uioii 
developing in the favored middle pans of the (onlineiits and spre.nliug 
by a continuous llowing to .md lio of ideas and inveiiticjiis uliii h siinm- 
latcd rontimied growth. In coutiast to these, tin maigmal areas of the 
extreme South and of the North and Northwest remained in a more 
stable condition. 

Neither history nor arrh;eolog\ nor etlmology .rllows us at presetrl to 
follow this compic’x devefirpment in an\ detail. (Jn the loirtr.rrs, there 
seem to be yawning gaps between tin' various tenters ih.u sometimes 
seem as thougJi they coitld ntrt be bridgi d ; .rnti still the eonsiction grtrws 
stronger and stronger that this whole eultuic repiesents .us mtuh an 
inner unity as that of the Old Woild. 

.Somewhat aside from the general cm rent stands t'.astern South Amer- 
ica, which, although not unitrfluciucd by the .-^tr eanr of Western citliure, 
followed in a halting w'ayonly, and in many n'.spects went its own wav. 
The isolation of the den.se forests, (he .smallness of the tribes and their 
peusition a.sidc from the great current of events that had their scat in the 
plateaus of the west may have contributed to this rondition of affairs. 
Sufficient vigor, howc'ver, cxi.sted here to allow an enei gctic expansion 
northward, which built a cultural bridge between the Atlantic slopes 
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of North and South America that brought about a certain degree of 
individuali/atioii of the Ejist as compared to the West. 

I will not follow the higher civili'/ations that were built up on the 
basis of the western culture in Mexico, Yucat:ui and on the western 
platea is of South America. ^Vhen these chili^ations arose, their foun- 
dations weie probably lliose that 1 dc-scribed before as pertaining to a 
large portion of middle America, c'xtcnding from some parts of the 
United States well south into SoutJi America. On thus basis, however, 
they built up a jiromising sinu tore ; they laid the foundation of the sci- 
ences, developed the art of writing, learned how to work precious mc'tals 
and copper and ad\aiued in the arts of architecture and engineering. 
W hen tlie acbent of the Spaniards cut short this growth, it had attained 
a stage that niiglit easih Jta\’e led to aeielerated advances. 

We irrust now turn to the northern matgiit.d are.i, whir h did not take 
part to any coiuMderalrle c’\t»nt in the (ultiii.al woi'k of the people of 
middle Ainc-rua. Not uithstanding this, the area Wtus not i ’olnled but 
received .stimuli fnrm another diieelion. The tJld World lies near at 
hand, .iiid from here flowed lh<’ somies of new eultural achievements. 

As in the New WrnUl tin early growth oi i ultme in (lentral America 
It.id stinrul.ited the ireiglihoimg tiihe.s, .iral as itivetrtiotic aird ideas had 
Ireejt < arrh'd to and fio. .so it ltappen<‘d in the f)ld World. A corustant 
e\ihatigc of mltuial .uhievemeirts ma\ Iw oluserved irotn the roasts of 
lire Mediteriairean Sea to ( Ihina .ntcl Japart. )Vhat wonder, then, if the 
wa\ es of this irroc emeirl stt la k the shores of our v. orlcl where it is neare.st 
,Vsia, rrot with a .'>ttong impa<t but .us the l-i.st rijiples of the .spreading 
tirde. 'I’lic Silrefian^ and 'nreru.'ins were closely allrliated before the 
iirtiodui lion (>f diaiit'stieati d .'iiitmals g.tM a new (hai.wtcr to Siberian 
life; and at this time the Asiatic he ''se, how, armor artd Asiatic tales 
lontrcl tlreit way to .Anreric a and s[r''-ad ovn the wJiolc* northwestern 
pfjrtion ol the North Aureticait contirrenl, reaching even the tribe.s of 
ourwoten) prairies. 

The, southern nraigiual area, the extrenre. south of South America 
arrd parts of Ib.i/tl pre.serii :i differeirt .set ol fondrtions- -an isolation 
that is probably equaled itr no other p .rt of the world excepting, per- 
haps, in Tasmant.t. LTniortrrnately, our knowledge of the.se, regions is so 
imperfect that almost rrofhirrg can be .said in rcfgard to the type of cul- 
ture of the tribe« inhabiting tlri.-> area. May 1 point out that here lies 
the most important problem for the investigation of the earliest ethnic 
history of the American Gonlinent, bccau.sr here alone may wc hope to 
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recover remaim of the earliest types of American mental development. 
The investigation of this problem, of the ethnology of the Fuegians and 
Ghes tribes according to modem thorough methods, may therefore 
urgently be recommended to the Carnegie Institution, that furthers so 
many lines of research, or to other institutions that arc devoted lo the 
advancement of knowledge. 

Here halts my fancy, which has taken me in rapid flight over thou- 
sands of years, over endless changes of t) pes and peoples. I do not ven- 
ture to speculate about the question of a culliiial relation between the 
islands of Polynesia and South America; for the suggestions arc too 
slight, and the improbability of relations seems at presi-nt too gieat. 

Wc may, however, ca.st a glance ai the forms that America presents 
when compared with the Old Woild. If our pietuie contains any truth, 
the independence of American achievements from Old ^V<lrld .-iriru-ve- 
ments stands out jirominently. The indnstrial arts were discovered in 
two large arca.s independently the Afro-.\siatic and lire Arneiiean. 
I’hey .spread over continenl.s but remained .separated until the jreriod 
of European coloni/ation. 'I’o a gr»‘at extent, the disc rn’cries made were 
analogous- --basketry, weaving, pottery, work in metals, agriculture. 
The important step that the Asiatu or I'aiiopean hunter m.Kle ♦(> the 
dome.stieation of animrds h.id hardly begun in America, where the Peru- 
vians had developed the use of the llama. Much le.ss h.ul the .still more 
far-reaching discovery been made ul agrieulture with the heljr of ani- 
mals and tlic invention of the, wheel. The u.se of smelled iron for tools 
was not known. Important difTerc-iues may also be traced in funda- 
mental forms ol SOI ial iiistitution.s, arts atrd religious Vieliels. Thus some 
of the mast important advanr cs of the ra» es of the Old World w«Te not 
known in Ainerira, although hi other ie.spc(ts the work of tbiH/alion 
had far advatu ed. 

In eoneluding, 1 beg to remind you once more that the .sketch that I 
have given, although based on the ae cumulation of oVrscrvr'tl data, must 
not be taken as more than a lightly woven f abric of liypotbesis. At every 
step, there arc lacunae of our knowledge which our imagination may 
temporarily bridge to sorvr* as a guide for further inquiries but which 
have to be filled by solid, careful work to reach results that will be 
acceptable before the forum of science. 
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AT the mcctiiip: of tJu* InlcrnalKmal Con^iess of Americanists, held 
at Quel)f'(' in jyo(), I called attention to a nninber of unsolved 
problems relating to the ethnology ol Candida. If on the picsent o..ca- 
sion I \’enturc to speak again on this snbject, I am j)romptcd by its 
urgency. With the eneigt'li^ ec onomit. progress of Canada, primitive 
life is dLsapprariiig with e\er-in4Tea^ing lapidity; and, unless work is 
taken up at once and ihoroughlv, inforin.ition on the ('arliest history of 
this countr) , whlc h has at the same time a most important bearing upon 
the gencTal pioblems of anthropology, will never be obtained. 

During tlu last thn'e \eais, compaiatneb speaking, veiy little anthro- 
pological work has b(*(*n done in the Dominion. 'Tht' Arehirologieal 
Institute of Ontario has <'ontinueJ its \\f)rk. Mr. IVit is still carrying 
on his valii.ible nMMulies on the Salish tribes ol British Columbia. Dr. 
Lov.ie lias obtained some information on the tiibcs of the southern 
Mruken/ie legion; but tlx* most import.mt invistigation has been the 
stud) of the ()jibwa b\ (he kinieiU(‘d William Jones, who los^ his life 
in the ser\ue of scieme. CiKlei tlu‘ auspiet*s ol the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, he m.ult' a piohjuiul '^tudv of the tribes t^f Lake Superior. Some 
W'oik has also b('«'n iondiutcd b) Mi. Hill-l’out, under the auspices of 
the C.onimiitee o[ your iaiicMi - .ippoiniid to coiuluet an ethnologi- 
cal survey of CcUiada. Some vahiabh' information, tolleeled by Scotch 
and Ameri( an whalers in the nor tlx mi walers ot the Dominion, has also 
been iuiumulated siixe rf^o(i. 

1 do not propose to dis< uss ioila\ in detail the' vaiious special prob- 
lems that in\'ite inv<stiga(ioii. I ma) be allowed merely to point out 
again that the iiilerioi ol I.abr.ifloi, the easieiu pait of the Mackenzie 
Basin, the noiihein inti iior of British C<»liinibia the KrJOtenay valley, 
and .southern and w’estern V.uxouw* Islantl refpiuc intensive study. 

During the last twenty \cais a general reeonnaissanee of the ethno- 
logical conditions of tlie Dominion has been mad*', largely stimulated 
bv your Association ; and it >ecms to my mind that the time has passed 

^ Jouival of the Ttoyal A uthiopolotiu al Institute, \ol. 40 ( 1910 ), pp 529-539* 

“ British Association foi' thi: Advanccim nt of Scicno:. 
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when superficial reports on Ihe various tribes and on the archaeological 
remains of various districts aic of great value. Collections of miscel- 
laneous data hastily gathered can no longci take the place of a thorough 
study of the many important antliropological problems that await 
solution. Brief reports on lot al conditions were well enough hen c\’en 
the rough outlines of our subject had not eomc into view. Since the.se 
have, been laid bare a di/TcTcnt method is nc'eded. Not even exhaustive 
de.scription.s of suigle tribes or .sites fulfil the recpiircinent of our time. 
We must concentrate our energies upon the s)stcmatic study of the 
great problems of each arc'a. 'J’he fruitfulness of .such inquiries lollovving 
general surveys has been dcmon.stiat<“d by the 'Hientific suetc.ss of the 
work of the Cambritlge I’onrs .Strait Expedition, and by the many 
points cleared up by the .sy.'^tematic inejuiries of the Jesup North I’acifa 
Expedition, which dealt v\ith the ethnology cjf the coasts of British Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and north-castein Asia. 

I may be allowed to formulate today a lew problems that seem to 
me of great magnitude, and which must be .solved bv the labcirs of an 
ethnolc'gical .survey of ( anad.i. In doing .so, I itiay miiit mention of the 
import.inee of all anthropologic al and ethnologic .il ic'starrli lor the jnir- 
posc of clearing up the t'arlie.st history ol ihi“ countiy . 1 will r.ithtr call 
attention to a lew problems rc'latirrg tc» the whole t raitinent. the .sr^ution 
of which re.sts on a thororrgh strrdy of tire tribes ol Canada. 

In a general .survey of the elhiiie eondition.s of the American Con- 
tinent a peeuliai nnilormity' of eribnre may be observe cl aitroitg the 
Indians living aroirtid Uu‘ Cull of Mexico and the C.vribbean Sea, on 
the Great PlaiiLs, in the caslein laiiled St.rtes and in a eojisiclerable 
pait of .South America. All tlioe tiibi’s, notwithstanding lai-n aeliing 
cliffc’rences among them.selve.s, have so mrn li iir (ornrnort, that their cul- 
ture appears to us asspceific.tlly Ameiican. The r.xtencled u.sc of Indian 
corn, of the bean and the sc^uash, the pc;c uliai t\ pe oi i ilualistic rlevelop- 
merrt, their sor.ial institutions, their pec uliai .ingular dc'eorative art, are 
among the most r'haracterlstie fealiiivs common to this arc'a. When w'C 
compare this culture with the culture's of Polyno>ia, Au.stralia, Afire a, 
or Stheria, the siiirilarities ajjpe.ir rlc'.nly by contrast with tire non- 
Amcrican types of < iilture, and the common Amc-ric ati traits st-and out 
quite markedly. 

'VVwwe AW , XvwvccvvT . -A. wwwvNsvt vA SwtwVw .m wWu-s that cVifler jn their 
culture front that of the large are.a fast mi'trl toned. In South America 
many tribes of the exlrentc south and of the Atlantic c oast, far into the 
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interior of Brazil, exhibit marked differences from their north-western 
neighbors. On the northern continent the tribes of the Arctic coast, 
of the Mackenzie basin, of the Western Plateaus, and of California, 
do not pailicipatc in the type of culture referred to before. Looking at 
the distribution of these phenomena fi om a wide geographical stand- 
point, it appears that the tribes inhabiting the extreme north and north- 
west and those inhabiting the extreme s«>ulh and south-east, have ethnic 
charactcrbtics of theii oAvn. 

Thi.s obser\ ation gives rise to two important lines of inquiry : the one 
relating to the origin of the similarities in what may be ( ailed in a wider 
sen.se the midtile |)art of Amerita, the other relating to the interpreta- 
tion of the tharaci eristics of the maiginal areas : the one in the extreme 
south-east of South Airierita, the other in the extreme iiorth-we.st of 
N'trth Amerlea. The unit) ol t iiUtire in the fotiner area .suggests 
mutual influences among the tribes of tins \ .LSt lerritoiy. The solution 
of this problem must be atteni{)ted by a seaivhing study of the tribes 
eoncenual, beginning in tlu Argentine Rej)ublic and i caching north- 
waid to the (.Jn'at Lakes and the We.stem Ptaities, and inrluding the 
coutuH'iital bridge between North and South Amerira formed by Cen- 
tral America, as w«'ll as tlie in.suhir brirlgr' formed by the W'est Indies. 

The i.sol.ition of the tribes of tin* extrenu* south-east and of the 
extreme ttorth-\\i>l Mtgges|> rli.u the.v' distriits may have preserved an 
older t\pe ol .Anu ricaii (ultiue that has not been expo.scd, or that has 
at lea.st not been deeply imj)ies>.ed Iry the. ittfluences that .swept over the 
middle parts of the ( ontiueiit and left their iinpiexs everywhere. If our 
point of \ iew is corr'er I, we might exper t to find a gradual deer ease of the 
t\pi< .d middle Ametii an elements a.N we go umthward and .southw'aid ; 
and we might exprs t that on the whole the tribes least .'iffedetl wcie also 
the Iale.st toiome imdei ilu dominating inlltieiices of middle Ameiican 
eulture. Prom what I ba\ •. s.ihl it appe.irs that the bulk of the Canadian 
aborigines belong to the nor (hern ni.ugin.il area. The important prob- 
lem of the signifir.mce of ilie t\p( of culture here found is therefore 
specilK.ill\ a Canarlian juoblem. 

Its solution must be attr milled by ;■!. ans of a p.iinstaking analy.si.s of 
the pli\>ical « h.iracterislics, l.ingri<i,g«-.s, and forms of culture of the 
v.irious tiibes of the Dominion, with a virw to segregating the rharae- 
teiistics of the older aboriginal tvpe of culture from those elements that 
may hav' been imported fnim the soulli Some gencrid coiLsidcrations 
relating to this subj.. ■ t may here be given. 
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In the east the Iroquois seem to be closely allied to tribes of the 
south. Although historical evident c shows that at the time of the dis- 
covery the Iroquois were located along the lower St. Lawrence River, 
where they were met by Champlain, I have reasons to believe that the 
previou-s scats of thi.s tribe w'crc sometvhcre in the southein part of the 
United States, perhaps near the Mississippi Ri\er. 

The Cherokee, who are linguistit ally related to the Iroquois, have 
resided in the Southern Appalachian aiea ever since they have been 
known, thus forming a link between the Iiorpiois and the Southern 
tribas. Other tribes, still more closely i elated to the Iroquois, lived near 
them. What appears to me as more important is the fart that the mor- 
phological .strurtnre of the Irocjuois language has nothing in romnvm 
with the structure of Eskimo, Algonriuian, and Siuuan tribes, whose 
neighbors they are in the, north, and with whom llu v hav e, been in 
contact during the last lew eentuiies; but that it must be i hissed with 
the highly im orporating languages of the south-west, which embody 
the nominal object in the verb -a ])eculiarity which was formerly be- 
lieved to be eharac teiistii of all Atneriran languages. 

Although the relation.ship betwec'n the Iioquois and llie tribes of the 
south, if it really c.xisls, may well be .so old that none ol the rullnral 
elements belonging to the one area c'xist in the other, llie liuguistiii ob- 
servations here referred to neiessilnte inquiries in thi« rlirreiion. As a 
matter of fact, it is eas\ to .show that tJie Iroquois have absorbed oi 
retained many of the most eharactejlstic leaturrs of middle American 
culture ; and wc may even venture to ])oint out thai some of their 
inventions, like the blow-giin, connect them directly witli the tribes of 
the Gulf of Mexico and of South .Ainei'ica. 1 am iru lined to lay gic*at 
stress upon the peeiiliar development ol the clan svstcni of the Trncjnois 
and upon the type of tlicii tribal oigani/ation, which exhibits (he verv' 
common American trait that so< ial divisions arc; assigned definite politi- 
cal functions. 

If these views should prove to be triic, the Iroquois vcould have to be 
considered as not belonging to the northern ni.irginal area. 

The conditions among the Algouquian are cpiite differ ent. 'I’lie Algon- 
quian tribi;s have ch.uiged their habitat so extcnsivclv during the last 
few centuries that it seems nc*ce.s.sary, first of all, to reeonstiuc.i their 
earlier distribution. In c ornparativc'ly' speaking recent times th • two 
important western tribes of Ganada - the Ojibwa and CIrec -residc'd 
north and north-east of the Grc'.it Lakes. I’hey have graducdly migrated 
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westward, and their territory extends at present to the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains. We even know of ('rec warriors who reached a 
point near Kamloops on the Thompson Ri\ er in British Columbia. 

A comparhon between the culture of the Alfiotiquian and that of 
their neighbors of the prairies shows e\en at the pre.sent time a peculiar 
contrast. The Algonquian ajipear as the typical inhabitants of the 
north-eastern woodlands. They were es.'«entially food-gathcrer.s, and 
agriculture played a S'ery unimportant loIr in their life. They carried 
with them the peculiar midc ceremonies which h.nvc been adopted by 
thc’ir nearest Sioiian neisthboui's, particularly by the Winnebago. The 
most western offshoots of the .Aleonqtiiaii are highly differentiated. The 
Cheyenne anil Aiapaho, as well .is the Blackfoot who belong in part 
to the Dominion of t.anada, h.ive come to be prairie tribes. It has 
beui .shown, howe\'er, that the CheNenne and Arapaho, who re-rided 
formcrh upon the eastern bordets of the Piairie, practised agriculture; 
w'hile. the Blackinot seem to h.ive come from the. Sa.skatehewan, where 
they may have lived in a was similar to the present Central Algonquian 
tribes north of the (Jieat L<ike.s. I'lom these i oiisideratioiis 1 am in- 
clined to infer tliat the Ah'onquiau wete at one time a north-eastern 
tribe*, that the most sonthirn In .in-hes— namely rho.se extending 
tluough the ^Middle .\tl.tntie .State’s, and smith of the Iroquois towards 
Lake Michlg.m -lia\e by uint.iet been ;i,Nsimiiated to the tribes of the 
soutli-e.ist ; while the most western ofLshoots, ihi'n living on the upper 
.Mi.s.sissippi, w'c le inllnciic ed In the agricultural tribes of the Lower MLv 
sissipjri- If this view be c'orieci, wc m.iy exjieLl to find the earlier type 
of Algonqui.'in uiltun iiortli of the Creaf Lakes and in the imerior of 
Labrador, which for this reason .ire p.nlieul.iily in\iiing to the student. 
From wJiat little I know oi the im[)ublished results of Dr. Jonc\s’s study 
of the Ojibwa, north of T-ake .Superior, the \iews here expressed seem 
to be fairlv well supported, ,ind are c eit.iinly wurtliy of further inve.stiga- 
tinn. On the whole, the mg.mi/.iticm of the iiortliern Algonquian seems 
to be so Iciosc*. thi*ii' soi i.il .sliui'ture so siniple, th.it the* iinpi e.s.sion of a 
strong coiilr.ist heteveen tlie triln; and those oi the .south is tom eyed. 
The conditions in Noi a S< otia and tin Nilantic piovinc es, where related 
thougli distinct tribes re.side, are also in .iceord with the view.s here 
expressed. 

Still clearer are lhe.se eoriditions i»i the va.st area extending from 
Hudson Bay nrirth-we.st to the .Arctic* Ocean, and westward into the 
interior of .Ala.ska and to the Cojust Range ol Biitisli (!olumbia. This 
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is the home of the Athapascan tribes. Their migrations and adaptations 
to different social conditions secure to them a peculiar place among the 
tribes of North America. 

Isolated Athap<iscan tribc.s are found all along the Pacific Ocean, in 
British Columbia, in Washington, Oregon, and Clalitomia; and two 
of the most important ■ ribes of the South— the Apache and Navaho, 
who occupy the borderland between the United States and Mexico 
belong to thi.s stork. All the isc^lated bands in Oregon share the 
Oregonian culture, and aie indi‘«lingui.«hable in their phy.sical type from 
their neighbors .speaking other language.s. The Athap.ascans in Cali- 
fornia are (ilalifornians in type and culture; and those of the south- 
wc.st arc a typical south-western tribe in appeal ante as well as in their 
industrial arts and their beliels. Wliat is true of the i.solatcd bands is 
also true of the large body of Athapiuscans of the noitli. ^Vhcrcvcr they 
come into contact with neighboring tribes thc^ have rcadiK adopted 
their cu.storas. I'hus the Athapascan tribes of die lower Yukon are to 
.all intents .and purposes Eskimo ; those of the upper course of the 
Skeena River in British Columbia have ailopted much of the coast 
culture; and those of the coast of Alaska h.ive leained man\ of (he ails 
and beliefs of their lU’ighbors. 'Flu* most southern groiijis of the 
Mackenzie B.isin proper lia\e rulojued tlie t ustoin.« of the .Mgoiltpiian 
tribes. I do not think that this adaptability sliould be toiisideii'd as a 
charaeteiLstic racial trait. It .seems much moie an elb'ct of the lack of 
intensity of the old Athapascan culture. The same phenomenon is 
repeated among other tribes whose lulture resembles that of the 
Athapascan. The Salishaii tribes of British Columbi.i ami W.ishington 
anti the Sho.shonean tribes of the We.stein Plateaus ol the Ibiited Stales 
have been affected by their neighbois in e.xactb the s.uiie nianiiei. It 
would seem, from reports of older tiavellers, th.it .\lhapasian eulture, 
comparatively speaking, uninfluent ed by neighboring iribe.s, may be 
found in the district west of Hudson Bay, and perhaps also on the upper 
courses of the western tributaries of the Mackenzie Ri\ er. 

Investigation of this simple culture must be considered as one of thi* 
mo.st important problems of (hmadian ethnology. Its importance lies 
in the probability that we may' recognize in it an older type of American 
culture than the cultures ob-served on the piaiiii-s and in the eastern 
part of the United States. 

From what lil'lc we know about this dustrict. It seems like,ly that its 
culture may be similar to that of the Salisluin tribes of the interior of 
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British Columbia, which arc being thoroughly investigated by Mr. 
James Tcit. A simple social organization, simplicity of industrial life, 
and what may perhaps be called a general individualistic tendency, 
seem to be common to both groups of tribes. This tendency, combined 
with .sparsity of population, with lack of great rituals which bring people 
together, and accompanied by a lark of strong artistic proclivities, seems 
to make these tribes susceptible to lorcign influence. 

There Ls little, doubt that the Eskimo, whose life as sca-hunteis has 
left a deep impicssion upon .ill of their doings, must probably be cla<\sed 
with tin; same group of peoples. The miieli-diseussed theory of the 
.Asiatic origin of the Eskimo must be entiiely abandoned. The investiga- 
tions of llie Jesup North Patilu Expedition, \vhi( h it was my privilege 
to conduct, .seem to show th.il the Eskimo must be coirsidered as, eoin- 
paiMti\el\' spe.iking, new arii\als in .'Vlaska, which they reached coming 
from the i-ast. 

I inu''t not leave the discussion of the signihcance of the culture of 
this whole district without n feuing, at least, to the important quc.stion 
of (lie n lation betivccn ,\meri«,i ,md A.si.i. '^I’lii' jesuj* North P.irific Ex- 
pedition, ihe plans for whiili I sugg»'>tirl in ifloy, w.is intended to 
lontiibute to the solution oi tliis jiroblem, and 1 think our inve.stig.ator.s 
hase siK( ceded in showinu that there has been dose contact between 
Siberi.i and the nortlu'in marginal .irea of Ainerira. 1 may be per- 
mitted tc.) mention a few ot the points which piove the existence of 
diiru.sion of culture ihroiii’houl this lerritors'. Many traditions have 
been found that aie common to Sibciia and the noi th-western part cjf 
the Americ.in (amtinenl, i caching as far as northern Cialilornia, the 
noithcrn Piaiiies, and HucI.miii Ha). The treatment cil binh-bark, the 
method of embioideiing with rc-indeci and moo.se-hair, the forms of 
houses -all .suggest long-continued intcrcoui.se. A consideration of the 
dlstiibution, and the ch.iracteiistics of languages and human type’s in 
America and Siberia, have led me to suggest tlie possibility that the 
so-called Palae-A.siatit tribes of Sibc'ii.i mu.>t be considcTcd as an off- 
shoot of the .American lace, which mas have migrated back to the Old 
World .iftcr thc‘ retreat of the Aictic thicicrs. 

I have so far left c’litirely out of consideration one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of (Canadian elhnolog) that of Biilish Columbia. 
Nowhere in the Dominion is a like number of types and languagc:s met 
within .SC) .small an area ; nowhere is found a culture of such .strong 
individuality its in this region. 
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The fundamrntal features of the material culture of the fishing tribes 
of the coast of north-eastern Asia, of north-west America, and of the 
Arctic coast of America, are so much .dike that the assumption of an 
old unity of this ciilture seems jn-;t:!i.il)]c, particularly since the beliefs 
and customs of this laige continuous area sliow many similarities. These 
have been pointed out by Mr. Jo< helson in his descriptions of the 
Koryak of the Okhotsk Sea. On this common basis a strongly individ- 
ualized culture has orii’inated (in the coast of Britth Columbia, par- 
ticularly among the Haida, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl, whic'h presents 
a number of most lemarkable fealun-s, and is Itesl exemplified by the 
style of art of this region, that has no parallel in any other part of our 
continent. At the same time some, of the customs and beliefs of these 
people recall so .strongly customs th.it aie found only e.'ist of the Rocky 
Mountains, and again customs of the Melanesians that a highly interest- 
ing and difficult problem arises, which has so lar baflled a comyilele 
interpretation, notwithstanding the detailed in\estigations that have 
been conducted. 

Let us turn now from the; con-sideration of these geographic til and 
historical problcnns to that of their bearing upon lund.imental theo- 
retical questions. In our previous «li.sr ussious we made the tacit aKSump- 
tion, with which perhaps not all ol you agiee, th.it the culture cif the 
tribes of our continent is a complex hi.'-torical growth, in which by 
careful analy.sis the component elements may be’ segiegated, and which 
in this way becomes historically intelfigible. We si <u leil w'ith the h\ poth- 
esis that the ideas of a people depend upon the c ultuial elements h.inded 
down to them by their ancestors, upon additions to their knowledge 
based on their own e.xperienee and upon icie.is that thi‘\ have acquired 
from their neighbois. Our hypothesis implies that ideas and .ictivities 
of a people undergo fundamental ch.mges due to complex causes. 

Wc must rccogni/c that this hypothesis does not exhaust the field of 
anthropological experience. Besides simihuitic's due to obxious eases of 
borrowing, there arc others that cannot be thus explainc'd -similarities 
sometimes extending to minute details, which oecut in regions w'idcly 
separated. Wc^ believe lh.it their oceurience is due to a psychological 
necessity, which brings about the appe.'ii.uife of certain grcjups of ideas 
and activities on certain .stage,s of c ulture. 

The phenomena here referred to hax'c, however, given rise "o the 
further hypothe.sis that these peculiar similar phenomena, wliich arc 
not historically connected, arise by necessity whenever a tribe lives in 
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the corresponding cultural conditions; and, furthermore, that these phe- 
nomena sliow us the sequence of all early cultural development the 
world over. So f;ir as the theory assumes a psychological basis for 
similarities of elhiiic phenomena in regicjns far apart, it seems to me 
incontrovertible; in so far as it as.sumes the necessary occurrence of 
this whole group of phenomena and their fixed sequence, I believe it is 
open to grave doubt. 

An example will make clear the difference between these points of 
view. One of the .striking features found among primitive peoph are 
the customs and beliefs which we are used to toinbine under the term 
“totemlsm.” Tolemisni is found among many American tribes. In 
Canada it occ urs among some Algouquian tiibos, the Iroquois, and on 
the Pacific co.cst. It is often combined with maternal desc ent--with 
the custom of reckoning the child as a member of the inolhci’s family, 
not a.s a member of the father’s family. Uotemism and maternal descent 
have existed in earlier times among man) pe</ple where ihev have now 
flisappeared, and a complete lecurreiue to the.s<- customs, after they 
ha\'e on<e been gi\*‘u up, b rare, and lias never birn observed in the 
histoiy of the ci\ilr/ed world. From this it is inferred that toternism and 
maternal deser nt belong to an earlier period in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, and h.iie giadiiallv been .supeiseded b)' other form.s of social 
oig.mi/ation and belief. Whili we nia\ grant that this Is the general 
course of events, the conclusion that toternism and maternal dosient 
precede e\ei) where paternal descent .mil fanulv oi'gani/.atirrn does not 
seem to me ne(essar^. "I’he tendency to their disapiM'arance may exi.st 
ever) w here ; but this does not picnc that they are a net essary stage in 
human de\'elopnient. fn many jraiLs of the world they may never have 
existed. The conditions in .America arc not at all favorable to the 
a.ssuinption ol their omnipresence, lire tribes wliit h have the least com- 
plex eultuic, like tliosc of the Mackenzie Basin, and which therefore 
would appear to be less developed, have paternal descent anil no trace 
of toternism. Those that arc socially and politically highly organized, 
like, the tribes of the eastern part of the IJniied States, have matcinal 
descent and highly developed toten''s.M. This has been proved by the 
inve.stigation.s of Dr. John R. Swanton. Finthermoie, I have tried to 
show that toternism and maternal descent have been ado[)ted by tribes 
of British Columbia that were apparently in lormcr times on a paternal 
stage. Mr. Hill-Tout later on confirmed .some of my conclusion.s, and 
similar observations were made by Father Morice in the interior of 
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Briti^ Columbia. The attempts to give a different interpretation to 
these facts, which have been made, for iastance, by Breisig, do not seem 
convincing to me, because they start from the assumption that the un- 
usual sequence of cultural forms is against the hypothetical general 
scheme of cs'oliition. 

It would seem that an acceptable general theory of the development 
of civilizalicjii must meet the di-mand that the historical happenings in 
any particular region confonn to it. So far as I can see, the various 
theories of toteniism all fail to do so, because they try to explain too 
mui'h. Tj) the student who delves into the depths of the thought (jf 
primitive man, without paring .ittention to theories, it becomes very 
soon apparent that the < onveiiient term “totemism” co\eis a wide range 
of the most diverse ideas and customs, which are psychologically not 
at all comparable, but which have in common certain ideas in regard 
to incest grejups - -groups in which marriage is forbidden .md peculiar 
type’s of rc'ligious ideas. Where these ideas occur they tend to a.«sociate 
themselves, and are called “totemb-m.” Where' only the', one or the 
other pic\ails, no lolc'mism c.ui rlc'velop. I’herc'fore it seems that totc- 
mism may Ire viewed as a jrroclutt cjf peculiar combinations of cultural 
traits that develop here and there. 

I do not wish, however, to add a new thc-orv' to the many alrsady 
existing. I merely wish to point out that, as long as the hypothetical 
sequence of cvent.s dcie-s not fit actual cases, (he evolutionary' scheme 
cannot be piovc'd tci lepiesent the line follcjwed by the whole of mankind. 

On the other hand, the' jrroof ol dissemination of lultiu'.il elements 
seems to be iiicontrov’ei'tible. The .s.ameness of .Algonquin and Iroquois 
mythology, whi< h Biiuton derived from the psychic unity’ of thc'ir minds, 
is obviously due to bonenving During the last fifteen yc'arsthe process 
iuid c'xtent of borrowing of myths has bc'cn .studied in such detail in 
America, tliat no rc'asonablc doubt can c'xi.st in rc’gard to the' gradual 
dLsseminalion of lalc-s fr'orn the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean, 
from the PlaU'aus of Mc'xito to the Mackenzie Rivc'r, and from the' 
heart of A.sia to Hudson Bay'. No le-ss convincing is the proof derived 
from (he study of American dec’.orativ’c art, with it.s uniformity of style 
and its multiplic ity of irrterpretation. In .short, it .seems to my mind 
that the fac t c.m no longer be ignored, that the ethnic life of even the 
most primitive tribe is a complex historical growth. With thu, the 
necessity arises of making tlie attempt to unravel the historic process, 
and to verify oitr general theories by uppli(.ution to the history of each 
culture. 
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I wish to state once more that, in advocating this procedure, I do not 
mean to imply that no general laws of development exist. On the con- 
trary, the analogies that do occur in regions far apart show that the 
human mind tends to reach the same results, not under similar, but 
under \arying circumstances. The association of decorative art with 
sy mbolic interpi elation, that of social classification and leligious belief, 
ol mateiial ac tions and magic results, ol novi'listic happenings and 
intcipretations of nature, arc among the* fund«imental tendencies com- 
mon to humanity in the earlier st.igcs of civilization. "^Ihc problem -hat 
we have to solve is, on the one hand, the p.s\i liologic .il one, how these 
fundamental tendencies come into existence*, and the more specifically 
ethnological oik', whv they manifest themselves in \arioiis wavs at dif- 
ferent stages of culture. 

I believe this is the anthro])olngi('al problem tliat our time.* is railed 
upon to solve. It has the most far-reaching influence upon the whole 
Ireatmcnt of our sciem e, arui its invtslig.ition mu.st be bascvl on obser- 
vations made in a rc'gion where dLsseminiilion c an be tiaced. 

C(Onchtioiis for this ‘^tud\ aie fa\oiable uhcic'Vii a number of distinct 
t\pes of eultuJi' are in i lose ( ontac i, and slill sullic ieiuh di'-tinc t to allow 
us to j('< (cgiii/e the pec uliiU litiits of cac h Tlusc^ i niu lit ions are remark- 
ably well lulfilled in ( lanada 'I’lie Arc tie c oasi, th^* f.astein Woodlands, 
the Prauics, the* Plaic-au and Mackc^nzie ,ire.i, and the I'.uili'. coast, 
are so many disliicts sh.mjdv inclhiduali/ed, and >lill not segic'gated 
by insuperable bairiers from the others. TJierrfori attempts to nxrvy 
tlijough a tmupaicclivc <jnalvsis of neiglil)onug Irihe^ is pronuMiig I 
liavc* reierred Inic'fly tea some tacts ifiat sec m suggestive, but the method 
of reseaic h here advoc atc'cl may peihap.s be further elui idated. 

The Eskimo, who .ippear, on the whole, sharply differentiated from 

their neighbors, ha^e never iheless ni.my trails in ff)inmc)ii w'ilh them. 

With the Chukchee and Kor\ak of north-c astern Asia ihev slian* almost 

• ^ 

all thf fundamrTital inventions relafinjj to the .sea-luiiil the ka^ak, the 
b(jat, the harpoon, househoM utensils. 'I'heit ]jietot>taphir ,ir1 .uul their 
reiULstic earvinqs have the same styh-, whii h reaches its highest per- 
fertion amoriR the Koryak. Cetlain ■'•I'oals f)f the l^kimo atul of these 
tribes are alike. Their hero-tales show similaiities in l\pe. and, to some 
extent, in detail. With thcii Alhajra.sran neij>hbfas th»* Ivskimo have 
in eommon looseness ot social oi»ani7,aiion ; with bf)th .-\thaj)as(aii and 
Iroquois, the concept of confe.ssion as a means of waidin.c; olf the results 
of sin; that is, of the breaking of eastomary behavior. With tl)e 
Athapascan and northern Algonquian they share the (icenrrence of a 
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peculiar type of animal fable, that, so far as I am aware, has not its 
like in any other part of America. A number of specific tales can be 
traced from .southern Briti.sh Columbia to East CJrceiiland and from 
Lake .Superior to Smith Sound. To the former group belongs the talc 
of the blind man who recoven*d his eyesight by di\'ing with a loon, and 
who then took revenge on his mother, who had maltreated him while 
he was blind ; and llic .story of the being that robbed grave.s, and was 
overcome by a courageous youth, who, feigning death, had himself 
buried, was carried away by the monster, and finally escaped by the 
incidents known as “the niagit flight.” The ehararteristic feature of 
all thc.se phenomena is their occurrence over c ontinuous areas and their 
absence out.ridc of this area. Indeed, the study of the component fea- 
tures in the culture of any given tribe must lay the greatest ,stic.ss upon 
geographical continuity of occurrence; for, as soon as we admit in our 
proof the pos.sibility of lo.ss in intermediate districts, we might prove 
connection between all parts of the world. Continuitv of distribution 
and a sufficient number of analogous elements in neighboring cultures, 
.seem, howc'ver, to justify tlu‘ as.sumption cjf borrowing and nuitu.il in- 
fluences. Am])lc opportunity lor .such relations is givc-n in the s\.us, 
trading relations and intermarri.ages of tribes. 

I ni.iy perhaps now be allowed to enumerate a few of the most*ob- 
vious gajis in our knowh'dge of Canadian ethnolirgy, which .shouKl be 
filled to enable us to condurl the searching anaKsis suggested. Among 
tribal nurnogiaphs, those of the Ath.Tpa.scan tril)e.s of the Macken/Jc, 
between Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, and that of the Algonquin 
tribes in the northern part of the Labrador Peniasula, seem to me the 
most urgently nt'cded, bee au.se, as expl.tined before, tlu-y aie presumabh 
the least aflerted type.s ol northern marginal culture. In tin. wf^t, the 
Kootenay arc* only little knowm, and the relation of the Tsimshi.m to 
their neighbors requires an c’xhaustive study. The Cioast .S.ilish and the 
Nootka of the we.st coa.st of Vancouver Island still oiler important fields 
for detailed investigation. 

In the field of .Algonquian research we require a full record of the 
gentile .system of the tribes and of their rituals, particularly' an inquiry 
into the essential characterislicsc of the midc ('eremonic.s ; in the Ath.ipjLs- 
can group, a de,t.Tilecl .study of the complicated c ustoms of av oidance and 
of the correlated intimacy, which, both in America and SibcTia, always 
seem to go hand in hand, but have until recently escaped the attention 
of observei's, becau.se they are not as striking .ts the customs r)f avoidance. 

In archa'ology one of our most important tasks must be the accurate 
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determination of the most north-western extent of ancient pottery and 
of the relations between the prehistoric types of the Great Lake area and 
the present population of the same district. I may also point out here the 
need of an investigation of the shell heaps of Alaska in regard to the 
question whether a short-headed type preceded the present Eskimo, the 
only link that Is lacking in closing the proof of the ea.stem origin of the 
E.skimo, 

Most important appears a thorough and systematic study of Cana- 
di.an languages, based on modern phonetic sy.stenis. ^Vhilc w'e su pect 
a relationshiji between Tlingit, Haida, and Athapa.scan, and again be- 
tween Salishun and Wakashan, this has not been proved yet. The rcla- 
tionsliip betw'een these languages is a problem of fundamental im- 
portance. 

I might go on with my enumeration, but enough has been said. 

After the analysi.s of individual types of civili/ation, hetc suggested, 
has been ni.ide, tlie pioblem of what constitutes the individuality of the 
cidtiire of e.ic li tribe .stands out with great clearness. 'I’he teuac iou.s con- 
servatism of th< Eskimo, his iiiventivenes.s, his good nature, his peculiar 
views of natuie, cannot be cxjdaineil as resultants of bonowing, but 
apf ear as the outgrowth of his mode of life, and of the way in which 
he has remodelled the cciltural materials transmitted to iiim by his 
forbears and by liis neighbors. 

I have dwelt so fully on this question, which is of fundamental im- 
poitame lor a right interpretation (jf ethnic phenomena, hecanse 
Gariad.i offers an exc eptionallv' favorable field lor their dbe us.sion. An 
e\li.m.>'tive study ol tire typ 's of eultun- and of their relations will show 
in liow far we may be allowed to consider them as rcprcsenialiv c-s of 
cvulution.ny tv pcs, or in how far the present conditions are the out- 
grow tli of conqjllcated historical 1 appenings, in how far the widest 
generalisations of anthropolcjgy may be c-xirres-scd in llie form of .se- 
quenc c s of beliefs and ciislom.s, or in how far tlii'v are rathe r jrsytholog- 
ical laws relating to the mental activities of mankind under conditions 
determined by the traditional views and attitudes found in diflcTcrit 
types of culture. Whatever our vicv'^ may be in regard to the.se qnes- 
tiotis, their iinpoi lance will be recognized by all. The opportunity to 
.solve these theoretical que.stion.s, a.s well a.s the historical ones pro- 
pounded before, is given. May wc not hope that it ma) be seized upon, 
and that the aborigines of the Dominion may be .studied before it Is 
too late ? 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NORTH-WEST 
AMERICA AND NORTH-EAST ASIA’ 


RKI^'IICJN OF AMKRICAK RACK TO 01,0 WORI,IJ RAGES 

' J '’HE idiition ol the American race to the races of the Old World 
is one of the important problems of anthropob •!> y . It involves the 
question of the origin of the Anieiiran race, ol the cultural status of 
the earliest American, and ol the later relations between Ameiica and 
the Old World. 

The present status ol p.d*eontolc)i»i<'al knovvledf^c Ic'avc'S us ncj doubt 
that the American rac e canncji have originated on this c ontinent. No 
indications have been found (»f any form that could be eousidered an 
immi'diate piedecessoi of man, no form that could have been the im- 
mediate an< c’stor of anthropoid apes. The Raps that yawn between 
man and lowci forms arc infinitely wider in America than in the Old 
World. 'J'heie is nothin.i* in Amenta tli.it corrcsponcls to the various 
anthropoids, to Pithecanthiopus, to the Maucr, cjr to tlic Neandcrtal 
race. The origin ol man must be lookc'd for in the' C^ld Woild. 

'Fhc ])hysi(al lelationship c)f tin* AmericaJi nati\e to the c.ast Asiatic 
is closet than that to any other ia»e. Straight, daik hair: wide, rather 
flat lace; he.i\y nose; tendency to a Mongoloid eye aie common to 
both ol them. LocalK, tyjies ate found that are so imi< h alike that it 
W'ould be rather dillic nil to say whether an indi\'idual is an A.siatic or 
an Arncric.an. 

The .American race has marked local vaiielic-s. In the wide stretch 
c.xtending from the Arctic' Ocean to TicTi'a del Euego a considerable 
number of local t\])es may be distinguished. The hair Ls sometimes not 
straight, but wavy ; in a lew localities lighter colors occur, a.s for 
in.stance in nor them Bi itish ( Columbia ; the iris is not always dark brown, 
but may show lighter .shades, 'rin; skin color varies around a medium 
yellow ish tinge from very ligitf to very dark. The; nose is in some regions 
very prominent and broad, in otln-rs narrow and elevated, iii still 

* The Ametitan Ahotintnei, Iheit Ongin and Antiquity, (“diced bv Diamond 
J(“tulC'^>s (Uinveisit\ of I'oiontci Picss, 1933). 
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others rather flat and broad, like similar Asiatic forms. The promi- 
nence of the cheek-bones, one of the most persistent characteristics of 
the east Asiatic race, is always proeiil, in some unions excessive, m 
others so moderate that the face recalls east European forms. As amonj; 
the C€^st Asiatics the l^ody hair is almost .ilways sc anty ; lieie and there a 
little fuller, but prol^ably never as full as that of the European. The 
AmcTican race appears most closely afliliati*d with the lart»c group that 
includes the peoples of the Malax An hipedago, and ol the whole of 
eastern and central Asia, but excludes the Negroid and Austialoid {y pes 
which occur in the southern part of that area. 

While we arc not in a j)osition t*) slate difinitcK at what time the 
Mongoloid rac e was specialized we may a'^sunie lli.it this (3cc uried some 
time dining the iniddle-Quatenuirv. 

The earl\-Oual(‘rnary remains of Eiuope do not suggest tlic piesciu e 
ol a Mongoloid i\pe on that (niitinciil. The onb EnropiMii specinun 
that has been c lainied to be ol .in Amerii aii-like t\ pi* is tlu ( llianc elade 
skull of the Magdalenian period wliich IVstul ( (uisiilered as analogous 
to the modem Eskimo. Other invesiigatuis assign it to the Tegiilai (Iro- 
Magnon t\pe. 

At the period of the Vlcdstoi ene, connection lietween Ameriea and 
the Old Woild .icioss the Atlantic was bioken. Duiiug tl;e d’ertiary, 
wdicn a possible ('onnedion existed, thi' Mongoloid i.ue (citainb did 
not exist. The iniinigr.mt .me estors of the modem Indi.ui must, there- 
fore, have c'ome to Ameiica from the! racific sidi\ Then* are no indica- 
tions, so lar, ol any prc-Imlian non-Mongoloid race existing on our 
continent. 

The saiTU* aigumeiits must be* luouglU forward ag.iiust the thc'oiy of 
Mendes (loriea, who suggests an immigration ol Ti'iliary jn.m from 
z\ustraUa by wax of the Antairtic' to South Ami lu .1. 

Admitting this, the qucMion arises, how did m.in come to Annuica? 
If WT assume a veq^ early period for his immigration he ma) have bmi 
without means of navigation, and Bering Strait, notwilliMariding its 
narrowness, xvould have been an impossible barrier, ft is moic’ tlian 
likc'ly that the corifiguration of Berlue Sea h.is iiiuleigcnie considc r.iblo 
changes during and since the, Ouaternary period, (lollins has linind 
evidences of chaiigc.s of shore-line clming the habitation of tire coast by 
the E.skimo, and ample geological (!vidLnce of rais(‘d shore-lines is av.iil- 
able. It is not so easy to demonstrate .subsidenc e, bee ause the old shore- 
lines are submerged, but the configuration of the coast-liric? with its 
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numerous inlets and small bays, is rharartcristic of recent submergence. 
The whole of Bering Sea is shallow and it is plausible, considering the 
evidence of changes of level, that at one time or several times, there may 
have been lanil connections between A.sia and America. It is necessary 
to assume such connection on account of the migration of large land 
mammals from Siberia to America or vice versa. 

Immigration at l oss the Pacific Ocean would compel us to assume 
that it occurred at a time when navigation w:us highly developed. Since 
the settling of the i.slands of the South Pacific mast be an event of 
rec cut limes, it would mean that man came to America at a very late- 
period, a theory' c-ontradicted by the conservative time limits of about 
7000 years set for the oldest remains found so far in North America. 

Since the theory of a direct relation between America and Melanesia 
has recently been advocated by a number of investigators, it seems well 
to state that, in my opinion, no valid proof has been given. It sec'ms 
quite conceivable that in latcT times Prrlyncsian or even Melanc.Man 
canoes may have strayed to the coast of South .America, even that a 
few cultural achievements may have found their way to our eoulinent ; 
but this is not equivalent to deriving the whole Indian race* or part of 
it from this source. 

The attempts made by dc Quatrefages, ten Kate, Rivet, Soren Han- 
sen, Sergi, Sullivan, and Heilman, who emjjhasi/c the similarity of the 
type of Lagoa-Santa and I'claled forms in South and Cleniral America 
to those of .Australians and Melanesians, arc worthy of attention but do 
not carry the conviction of any genetic relatitm. I am not as ready as 
Hrdlicka to deny the existence of certain analogies, but 1 hesitate to 
accept them as proof of a genetic affiliation, except in so far as 1 i on.sider 
a very remote relation between the European and Mongoloid, perhaps 
also the .Au.stralian races as conc-eivable. 

Still le.ss convincing are the attempts to prove a relation between 
Melanesia, .Australia, and America by means of linguistic evidence. Wc 
might say that the defenders of this theory prove too much. It is not 
pos.siblc to conceive of a recent close contact between the .speakers 
of the.se l.mguages, and .still wc are a.skcd to accept as proof of relation- 
ship close similarities of sound and meaning selected from a wide range 
of languages. Witliout a reconstruction of the history of words, without 
the proof of definite phonetic .shifts, .such attempts arc vain, and I do 
not bc'lieve that a single identification of American languages and lan- 
guages of the west Pacific will hold good. 

Most of the, ethnological parallels that have been adduced as proving 
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relations between America and the western Islands of the Pacific Ocean 
may be considered as possibly due to dissemination. It should, however, 
be recognized that all of them consist of minor aspects of cultural life. 
Imbclloni has dwelt on the striking similarities of certain Polynesian 
and American clubs; the featherwork of South Anicrica and that of 
Polynesia shows similarities. Most significant seems von Hornbostel’s 
discovery of the sameness of the absolute pitch of .South American and 
East Asiatic musical irntrumnUs, His observations are ba.sed on a few 
specimens only, and it remains to be seen whc'ther the examination of a 
larger number of irntruments will corroborate his results. 

Opposed to these obsen’ations aic a number of fundamental difler- 
enccs between the cultures of America and of the Old World. Indian 
corn, beans, and squashes aie the ba.sis of Nortli and South American 
agricnliure; manio( and pot.^to, yam, bean.s and ihilc; pepper of east- 
ern South America have no earb parallels mi the Old World, and none 
of the cultivated plants of the Old World like wheat, barley, and millet 
have found their way here.^ Nor have any of the dorne.stitated animals 

’ TmbcHoni, in a paprr pul»U«hrd in tlip Mitlrilunsen dfr AnthropoloQtschen 
GeseUs( half s vol 58 (lij'jH) p *^01, c'l.nins thjt n rnuubi t oI AirUTiran ciil- 

tiv^itcd pliiTits WMV inl*()duc»-<l fioin ilir Old Woild Pioh'.ssoi K. I) Mr‘riill, 
diiortor of thi' Niw York Boldiiital Ckiidcn, had ihi* kindni'^s lo iinswfi as follows 
to m\ inquir\ '"Batatas etialis { f portiara batata^) is a]»soliit«*l\ a natixr of tiopical 
Ainriua and w.is intiodnct'd inltj Old Woiid tiopus and into Kuiopi* aftrr thi’ 
discuM'rv of Anu'iifa })v CloJumhus. thci** is, somi. i'\idfnn that this, 

the swft*t potato, inii\ ha\*- ir.uJied soinr paits of PolMit^sia in prr-( Columbian 
times The t*eniis Diouona is pan- tropic ni distuhiitloti, hut there ait no species 
common to the tiopics ol both hemispheres. Some of the f>ld Woild species vicld 
edible lubeis, and the saint' is tiuc t»f some ol the Amtiicati sjircies There is no 
e'videme whativer tliat am Old W^uild specit's re,u hed Amt n'\i. or rire Vdsa, 
beloie Maitellaii's v o' ape C>ilair»h, tl c' inoie impnitant (^Id World s])t*cii s, pai- 
lieiilarh DmsiOTca alata, were intiuduced mto Ameiica from tlie Old World iropii.s 
after Magellan's \o\ape 

“Theie are no edible Arnldvac < ommon ,1 the two hemispheres, and 1 have 
never seen am evidence that would had me Ut lidlese that ;niv of thi few ciilti- 
valt'd species had rr :h hed both hiimspheifs bi-fore tie time of (JoJumbiis. I'he 
important one in the Old Woild is the 'I aio (C'nlocasia) ^ ami while this was wideK 
distributf^d in the Tndo-Malas an repiori and throuphout Pobnt'sia at an early 
date, there is no evidi'xrce lor consideiinp that it leached Anieiica until sunn- time 
after 1520. The iinportanl American represent niives oi this famiK aie several 
species of Xanthosoma, but these wore all tonfined to Aim lira until verv recent 
times Within the past ernturs some of the o- cies have been intiodiiced into the 
Old Woild tropics. 

“Appaientlv a sinple re]iresentative of the CucuihUareat\ the < ommon gourd 
{Lagcndaria) y attained pan-troiiic distribution long bi fore thi' time of t'ulunibus, 
but whethet this w'as actualU introduced h\ man, 01 whither it was iialiiially 
distributed, is a problem that I cannot answer. The plant is, of course, a relatively 
unimportant one from the standpoint of food production. 

**Spondtas dulcis is Polvnesian, with two vaiietie^ credited to Mexico and South 
Araeiica I am not at all sure that thev aic correctK named. I suspect confusion 
here wdth the indieenous American S. lutca'* 
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been carried to the New World. At a pre\ious time I have pointed out 
a number of other traits that set off American cultural life fundamen- 
tally from Old World life. All this makes it justifiable to say that if 
there has been any ethnic influence of Oceania upon the New World 
it has never had an important influence upon American life, and what- 
ever it has been, it can have occurred only in recent times after the 
invention and perfection of navigation. An ancient immigration in the 
south seems very unlikely, if not impossible. 

W'e infer ftom all this that our principal problem relates to the ques- 
tion of the time of the migration of man to the American Continent by 
way of the region now occupied by Bering Sea and Bering Strait. 

The final answer to this question must be based on thf’ geological age 
of human remains found in America. Search for these, has tontinued 
for a long lime, but we arc not yet in a position to stale di finitcK the 
period to which the oldest lemains belong. It is a question of geolog'cal 
age, not of cultural type, with whit h we are conterned, for it is not 
admissible to assume that the types of implements belonging to a certain 
geological period must have been the same all tner the wot Id. 

So far as 1 can judge we have no finds in Ametica tliat with absolute 
certainty ( an be ascribed to the Ottaternary. W(‘ have conciie-ive evi- 
dence that man lived on ftur continent at a lime, when .i nunfber of 
animals, now extiiut, still roamed over the countiy. The finds at Fol- 
som and Gypsum Cave are the most conclush'e c\iilence of this kind. 
The remains of Folsom prove that man u.sed beautifully .shaped .stone 
weapons in hunting the extinct bison ; lho.se of G) j)sum Gave show that 
man was conlemjmraneous with the extinct ground .sloth. 'Fhc .state of 
prcsciA'ation of the sloth temains shows also that the time* ehqised since 
the extinction of the animals cannot be very long. The fnuLs (A cave 
habitations on Promontcjry Point in Utah jiiay also be significant, be- 
cause they seem to indie ate that man lived in them at a lime when T,.ake 
Bonnc'villo wils much larger than its pre.sent remains, luirthcr studies 
of these .sites may give us a clearer in.sight. The only safe statement that 
can be made at the present time is that we have nc; incontestable c\'i- 
dence of man’s presence in America before the clo.se of the Ice Age, let 
us say 10,000 years ago. 

From a theoretical point of view it seems difficult to acc*ept this as a 
final judgment. If man c*ame to AnuTica by way of what is now Bering 
Sea, he travelled from the extreme northern climate through the Tropics 
to the extreme south. Even admitting climatic, changes during this 
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period the physical and cultural acc liiuatization required time. [Accord- 
ing to recent archaeological investigations in Ticrra del Fuego human 
remains of the region date back at least 3000 years, probably more.'] 
The present Indian race, notwithstanding its fundamental unity, rep- 
resents many decided!)' dLstinct local types. Even in North America the 
Eskimo, north-west c»)ast, Mississippi valley, California types— to men- 
tion only a few — are each quite well cliaracleri/ed. We must assume 
that cither these types were differentiated within the short pciiod avail- 
able, or that a number of distinct types, one after another, came to our 
continent. 

The same ilifTicult) presents itself in regard to American languages. 
'Phese are so dilTerent among themselves ifi.it it .seems doubtful whether 
the period of 10,000 )eais is sufficient for their differentiation. The 
assumption of many wa\e.s of immigi.ints who represented many types 
and many languages is an arlnir.ary solution of tlie dilemma. 

All we tan mv, therefore, is tliat the seanh for early rem.nins must 
continue. If ultimatel) nothing should be found that indii at'’s a gi eater 
age nf man on our continent, w<* shall has'e to make sure whether it is 
po.s.sible to a.ssume man)' w'aves of migration, or whether we have to 
rc'sise our opinions in regard to the stabilil) oi types and of fundamental 
grammalit al forms. 

At the, time ol his first arrival in .\meiic.i man must h.r\e h;id a ccr- 
t.iin number of rultural ac liievements. Prehistoric aieha-ology proves 
that the art of ni. iking chipped .stone implements had advanced con- 
siderably and that the use of fire w:ls known. Tim ii.se of clothing, 
ornaments, anil I he t iislom o) luri.il «dso prevailial. It set ms ri asonablc 
to .suppose tliat tJu-se were brought to Amtrica. We may also infer 
that the dog, if not ilomcstic.ited, it least followed man in his 
migration.s. 

IVhat else man had ean be distoveied only by an analysis of the basic 
elements of Aineriian (ultiual forms, in so far as they are common 
to the whole continent, and b\ a comparison of these with fundamental 
traits of Old Woiltl culture. 

Such rccoastruction involves many d'H'-eulties, f<3r what is common 
to the two .Americas m.iy be due as well to clilTusion as to antiquity. 
Furthermore the mo.st generalized traits of culture may h.ave. developed 

^ Junius Blid, “Antiquits and Migrations of the EaiK Inh.'ihitants of Pat.iRonia,’ 
The (leaQraf'ht’al Rfi-ieu', vol. a8 (1938), PP- 250-275- Latci addition to the 
oriKinal essa>.) 
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independently in most areas. For these reasons I do not believe that we 
can discover much that is necessarily ancient beyond what is found by 
archaeological research. 

In order to utilise cultural forms for establishing their antiquity it 
would be neccs.sary to prove their .stability. Certain motor habits ; in a 
sense, language; general mental attitudes may be stable over long 
periods. 

I have pointed out repeatedly that American culture Is set off by 
many traits lioni that of the Old World. 1 may repeat some of their 
fundamental difTerences: agriculture in most parts of America based 
on Indian com, beans, and squashes; lack of wheat, barley, millet, and 
rice; lack of the domesticated animals u.sed in the Old World except 
the df)g and, locally, turkey and llama, and lack of their use for agricul- 
tural purposes; the narrow localization anrl late, use of bron/e; weak- 
ness of executive organs in political slructuie combined with the aKsence 
of judicial proceduic, except in Mexico and the Andean plate,aus; the 
lack ot the use of evidence, the oath, and the ordeal for judicial pur- 
po.scs ; the weakness ot the belief in the evil eye and in obsession (if such 
existed at all in the strict sense of the woreP, ; the .dmost complete ab- 
.scncc of the riddle and proverb in nalivi* literature, and the rarity of 
the use of decorative de.signs for piotective purposes. In additioif to all 
this we must consider that the cultivaticjn of Indian com mast have 
originated in Mexico, because the ancestral wild plant belongs to that 
area, so that American agriculture ba.sed on Indian com mast have 
developed independently. 

These American trait.s are cnerlaicl by others due to modem contact, 
which may be divided into two groups. The one c-ontains the features 
common to the circumpolar area of the Old and New Worlds ; the other 
consists of traits which extend far ther to the south. 

niRCUMPOCAR CJUI.TURE TRAITS 

The, characteristics of the circuinpcjlar culture arc only in part ex- 
plained by the similarity of geographical environment. The c.limatc 
does not pcTinit agriculture, and all the people rely e.sscntially upon 
animal foocP -fish, sea-mammaLs, and land animals. The domestication 
of the dog is well-nigh universal. It is, however, characteristic of the 
circumpolar region alone that the dog is used as a draft animal. It Is not 
unlikely that the dog cart which has been used up to the present in 
northern Europe is a .sur vival of this asc of the dog. In Asia and Arctic 
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America the dog is used as a draft animal in connerlion ■with a sledge. 
In America its asc has spread southward from the Arctic region, but 
the Indian tribes of the plains use it in a peculiar manner. Instead of 
the sledge or toboggan, they use a frame resting on two poles w'hich 
are tied to each side of the dog and are dragged over the ground. This 
contrivance, the .so-called iravoh, was used botli in summer and winter. 

Another characteristic trait of the circumpolar region is tlie use of 
birch bark for making ve.ssels and canoes and for building houses. The 
Indian birch-bark wigwam is w’ell known. The construction of the 
Siberian tent is, in principle, the. same, A framework of poles is erceted 
and covere,d over with sheets of birch-bark. The bark canoes are also 
of similar structure. 

It might be said that the use of .skins and bar k for- l ovoring framework 
is dictated by the availability of tliese materials, hut this point of view 
is hardly tenable when we consider .ilso tin similarity t)l the hir« h-bark 
vessels which are used on both eontim'iits. Baskets and vessels of various 
kinds arc formed by cutting and folding hircJi-bark in appiopriate ■wavs, 
and many of the ideas ol' Ireatmfnt are practically identical. The 
strengthening of the lim and the decoration of the sides arc char.rcteris- 
tlc for Siberia anti lor America, hut they do not s« om to occur in other 
parts of the world. 

Common to Siheiia and .Anu-rica also is the tliaraeteristic Hat drum 
consisting of a hoop eovcu d h) .1 single luad, sometimes witli .1 handle 
consisting of (ros.scd thongs or w'irc or similar material. In practically 
all other regions where drums with a single Jieatl oi ciir, the shell is high, 
a.s, fni instance, in the large drums of Aliica. The only other foim 
similar to the .American and Siberian drum is tlic tambourine, which 
seems to he confined to the Mediterranean and to .sejuthern A.sia. 'Fhc 
tanibouiine, however, is much smaller ..ad is charm teiized by the addi- 
tional jingles. 

I do not feel convinced that the use of tailored fur clothing and the 
methods of fisliing ran he added as a proof ol amient, historical rela- 
tionship, because they are dependent upon ehm.itir and geographic 
conditions. Still an inho.spitahle elima • does not produce arle(]uately 
protective clothing, as is shown by the si'.anly covering of lh(^ north-west 
roast and of Tierra del Fuego. 

Another feature common to tire north-western part of America and 
to .Asia is the use of slat armor, consisting of euirassc-s and other protec- 
tive devices made of rods or slats, ol wood, bone, or ivory, securely 
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lashed together. If this type of armor should have developed from 
Chinese and Japanese patterns it would be proof of long-continued 
ru/turai influence that extended northward and south-eastward. Of 
similar character is the use of the sinew-backed bow which is widely 
used in the Old World and occurs in an extensive area of nortli-wcst 
America. 

Similarities in reVc'ious ceremonials, beliefs, and tradition.s provt' an 
intimate relation between A'^ia and America, Recently Dr. Hallowell 
has published a detailed study of the bear (eremonial in the Old and 
New Worlds and proved its wide distribution over the whole extent 
of the circumpolar area and the adjoining districts farther to the south. 
It is hardly admissible to a.ssume that the cult of the bear has de\'eloped 
independently all rn cr this country on account of the fear inspired by 
this animal, for form and content are too much alike. At the same time 
thcisc particular ceremonials are not found in regard to other dangerous 
animals. 

Attention might also be* called to the pecuHai use of wood-shavings, 
gr.tsse.s, and shredded bark as religious symbols whi( h i haTacteri/e the 
ceremonials of the Ainu, Kor)'ak, Chukchee, and ol tlie c oast tribes of 
British Columbia and southern .\laska. 

It is not unlikely that some of th»-se trails have spread far to thc^soutli, 
even to South Ameiica. Ehreureuh’s com])arlsons ol Noith and South 
American msthologies sugge.st a number oi similai traits th.it aie pre- 
sumably due to transfer, and amoiig these .aic lypic.'d Asiatic traits. 

It .seems important to point out how r.ipidly details of ( ultuie may be 
grafted upon foreign cultures even when there is no direct contai t be- 
tween the carrier of the new (ultuial trait and th(««e who adopt it. 
Proof of this is, lor instance, the spread of tobacco and Indi.m i orn al- 
mo.st .all over the woild. In America Spanish and Negi'o (ustoin.s and 
idc'as have, inlhicnced distant native tribes. The oc curreiic e oi the musi- 
cal bow in (California can hardl> be an independent invention, since no 
.stringed iti.struments were known in aboriginal America. The picture 
writing of the ('una and the invention of sNllabh writing are also c.ise.s in 
point. Still more interesting is the complete assimilation of a number of 
European or African tales w'hich reached this continent only a fc*w' 
hundred years :igo. I will not refer to the innumerable rabbit talcs 
which .arc found even in the remotest parts of South Ametica, for the.sc' 
arc not in any way assimilated. More interesting is the tale of the ascent 
of the tree, fully treated by Dr. Parsons, which in most e.ase.s is thor- 
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oughly integrated in the mythology of the Indians ; or the tale of the 
turtle s war party which ends with the well-known trick of Brc’r Rabbit 
who, when captured, begs his enemies not to kill him by throwing him 
into the biiar bushes, the place where he always lives. Rapidity of 
integration is also illustrated by the warious religious movements that 
originated among the Indians. 

Considering these phenomena the modem transfer of cultural ele- 
ments fiom Siberia to America does not seem .surprising, and docs not 
necessitate the assumption of ver\' great antiquity of this connection. 

I.A\fUrA(.r.S OF .SIBKRIA A.NI) AMFIUCA 

Finally we have to tliscuss the problem of a possible genetic relation- 
ship between the language's of Sibeiia and of America. The answer to 
this [jioblein dejieiuls upon a number of fundauient.il theoretical ques- 
tions. As st.ilcd before, tlie l.mgii.ages of America that cannot be safely 
reduced to common origins are verv numerous. I'he attempts that have 
been made to combine them into a very few related stocks are cUitated 
r.ither b\ the w'ish to unilv them than by satisfactory evidence. Tlicre 
are a number ol l.inguages that ate split up into divergent cli.ilects and 
that ;ire sjiokeii over e'cti'iiiled teiritories, such as .Athapascan, Algon- 
cpiian, Slioslione, Siou.m, (laribbcan, Arawak. Others are (Oiifmcd to 
verv sm.dl territories and aie .qjoken by small communities. In North 
,'\meti<a smli regions aie found on the Pacifu co.xst and in Texas; 
farther .south all through (l«'ntral America; in South Amriica in the 
,\nde,ui legion. It luis oltcn been claimed »haf .su« h diveisity ol lan- 
cuaeis ill Te.stii( led .iteas is ,1 condition clue to the extinction of earlier 
lorms of .speeih spoken in vviiler contiguous areas. This view ba.secl 
on oliscrv ations in laiiopt , where we see the liasqui- gradually retreating 
before IVeiuh and Spanish, Language's of the Lithuani.'in groups giving 
wav to (lerman, Poli.-'h, and Russian; and J'innlsh-speaking tribes 
adopting Russian. 1 believe the essential point to be observed 1 ". that all 
L'lnguages which h.ivc a wide distrilmtion novv-a-days have attained it 
in, anthropologically spe-aking, recent times. Indo-European, 1 'urkisli, 
Clhine.'^c, Bantu, Mal.iyo-Polvnesian, .'vl -onquian, Athapascan, (larib, 
Arawak, can be proved or infcric-d to have e.xtended their territories not 
so very long ago. The assumption that single, widely -.spread languages 
occurre d in the regions now occ upied bv them cannot be proved. There 
is rather e vidence that many different language's ha^ e be;en superseded 
bv them. The ancie nt conditions in Asia Minor and in Italy certainly 
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indicate such a development. Whether this occurred also in Africa and 
America must be decided by a more detailed study of native languages. 
The general history of languages shows that many forms of speech have 
disappeared, generally distinct, as far as we can see, from those surviv- 
ing. There is no reason to believe that this i.s a new process. W^e are, 
therefore, led to the conclu.sif)n that in early times each language was 
spoken in a rc.strirtcd territorx and that the multiplicity of languages 
which we find .it present on the P.ttifie (oast of America, in Siberia, in 
the C^aucasus, and in the Snd.in was at one time charactcri.stic of the 
whole world. 

If this view is correct we ma) .see in the whole area in which Palac- 
Asiatic hmguagcs aie spoken, togetlier with western America, a district 
in which veiy ancient conditions survive. The Turkish and Tungus 
languages which has'e superseded the ancii nt Sibcii.in l.inguages do not 
belong to this group. 

It may be asked whether there is any indication that the Palae- 
A.siatic languagc.s are rcl.itcd lo American langu.iges more closely than 
othei languages of the (31d Woild. So far ns genetic relatiou.ship is 
concerned no proof has lieeii gi\en that any one of the Pake-Asialic 
languages ;uid any Amcric an language are dc-iivcd fiom the .same .stock. 

Americ.m langii.igc'S diller among tlu'insclvc's .so fuudamcntatt'y that 
a common cliaraclcTi.stic c auriot be given. 'They ha\'e bec'U called poly- 
.synthelic and incorpoi.iting, but bv no nican.s are thc.sc‘ characteristic of 
all Americ an languages, and similar foincs occur outside of America. 

The cla.s.sificaticju of expeiience which is the foundation of linguistic 
e\pre.ssion doc's not follow the same principles in all American lan- 
guages. On the contrary, many dilfercnt forms arc; found. The content 
of nouns and of verbs depends upon cultural conditions. What for a 
pcojilc of temperate zone is .simply “ire,” has many shades of meaning 
for an .\retic people like; the Rskimo, “salt water ii e, frc'.sh w.itcr iec, 
diifting iec, iec .scNeial years old.” Terms of relationship and those 
relating to social .structure vary' in thc'ir contents; cl.vssifications oreur 
such as animate and inanimute ; long, flat, or round ; female and non- 
female. In verbs modalities of ac tion, forms of object acting or acted 
upon, or local idcccs may be cxprcs.sed. In short, the variety of linguistic 
content is very great. 

So arc the linguistic processes. Prefixing. .suffi.\ing, stem modification, 
stem expansion, ^'oc■alie harmony are found in endless variation. 

For this rca.son it would be difficult to find a language that might not 
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fit into the American scheme. Especially the Siberian languages possess 
many traits that arc found in American languages and which striictur- 
ally might just as well be Ameiican as not. HowcAcr, this might be 
claimed for the agglutinating languages too, for their fundamental proc- 
esses arc repeated in fairly parallel form in Eskimo, rx<'cpt tliat Eskimo 
does not use vocalic harmony in the word unit. Other American lan- 
guages have laws of vocalic haimonx, such a.s Sahaptin (Nez Perce) 
and partly Chinook. 

An early unity of Palac-Asiatic and Ameiican languages has not bc» n 
established. In fact the tw^o languages which .it prc^^cml arc nearest 
neighbors, Chukchee and Eskimo, diller fiindainentally in structure, 
vocabulary, and phonetic prinriplc.s. Ji is interesting to note that, not- 
withstanding their fundamental difTc'iciiccs, tluTc is a similarity in the 
mode of analyzing ex]3cricnce. In otlicr words, the ideas c*x pressed by 
linguistic devices are somewliat alike, although the mclhocls of expres- 
sion are quite different, ‘"("ases" ol the noun, the multitude of demon- 
strative pronouns, and mode's of the \ erh ('xpre^s quite similar ideas. The 
different treatment of IrariMlive and intiansitivc* verbs follows the same 
pattern. Th(\sc similaTilics are striking, particularly on account of 
their absence oulNide c;f the /\leul-K‘kun<j-( Ihukc hec-Koiyak-Kam- 
ehadal territory, that we iuunI assume' a common e.mse. 

It would seem most hkc'lv that this must be looked for in a later 
mutual morphological influence which molded stiuctural forms to 
sucli an extent that tlie psv c hologic al stiuetuies of the languages ac- 
quired to a certain degice a common tvpe. 

It is possible that in the iiiic reourse bt'tween neighboring tribes, this 
process ma) have oec urrexi oJten, and that it may account for many 
curious similarities c)t striKtuie I his tvpe of cultuial comae t betwc'cn 
Siberia and America would also not d* niaiid gicat .intiquily. 



THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
KWAKIUTL^ 


TN THE Annual Report of the United States National Museum for 
1 895 I have given a description of the social organization and secret 
societies of the Kwakiutl based on observations and inquiries made prior 
to 1895. Further information relating to the social organization of the 
Kwakiutl collected on my last visit to Vancouver island, and since that 
time obtained through correspondence with Air. George Hunt clears up 
a number of points of this diflicult problem. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a <lcar understanding of the .social 
organization of the Kwakiutl is the general confusion c.iused by tlic re- 
duction in numbers of the tribe. I have tried to clear up the situation by 
recording the histories of a number of families in all possible ilctail. In 
the following 1 shall give the principal results that may be derived fiom 
my collection of data. 

I will begin with the di.scu.s.sion of what con-stitutes a tribe. Ther«‘ is a 
very fundamental difficulty in the definition of the tribal unit and*of its 
subdivisions. I do not know of a single Kwakiutl tribe that is at present 
an undivided unit. All those .studied consist of wcll-reiogni/cd subdivi- 
«on.s. 

Furthermore, a single locality is claimed as the place of otigin of each 
division of the tribe. In the consciousness of the people llu-se divisions 
arc funtlamental units. The development of the concept of a tiibal unit 
is not, by any means clear, except in so far as it appears as an effect of 
the congregation at one place of a number of local units. Recent tradi- 
tion, the hLstorical truth of which cannot well be doubted, shows cleat ly 
that such a congregation has occurred icpeatcdlv. Units may al.so have 
broken up, owing to inner dissensions or to other accidents. 

On the other hand, each tribe comlsts of units that claim as their 
places of origin, localities not far apart. In a few cases only, may one or 
the other division of the tribe claim as the place of its origin a locality 
removed quite a long distance from the tiaditional home of the other 
divisions. This is the case for instance witli the “Rich Side” group of the 

' Amencan Antktopologiitj N.S., vol. ss (1930), pp. 111-136. 
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Kwakiutl. Some of the tribal names are purely geographical terms and 
indicate that we are dealing with communities that live in close prox- 
imity, including perhaps groups that moved to the territory in question. 
Other types of names, however, occur. The translations given by the 
natives for .some of them are folk-etymologies and cannot be taken as 
authoritative. Thu.s the name Kwakiutl is derived from a stem kwak^- 
of tmknown significance, but is considered by the natives as a derived 
form of kzvax ’ — whicli means “smoke.” ^ The name ^na'k’wax‘da®x“ is 
cxpl.iincd by them as derived from nEq-, “ten,” philologically an imp<.-!»- 
siblc etymology. In previous writing.s, T accepted some of these etymol- 
ogies, but I am certain that they must be rejected. 

In a mii\ibcr of cases the relations between the divisions of a tribe 
are explained liy tradition. Thus two divisions of one sept" of the 
Kwakiutl wliidi aie .ifusunied to be descended from two brothers and 
whose names are found among many tril)al groups, w’crc scattered among 
the different tribes. LSinee their names are honorific names (“The First 
Ones’’ and “Clhier.s (lioup”), it may be doubted whether any historic 
meaning attaches to this tradition. This is more plausible, for the division 
“Real Kwakiutl” (Kxt'J'kitul'k'u'Fni) which is found among two septs 
of the Kwakiutl, whicli, accoiding to tradition, arc assumed to be 
deiived fioin the same jiLice of origin. In .some casc*s we find in a tribe 
a subvlivision whicli has lor its name the stem of the tribal name with 
the ending -Kin, as in the division ju.st mentioned, the SrntrKim and 
(llr'ij'h/n ■* and outside of the Kwakiutl proper, the M amalclcq' am. The 
me.ining of this ending is “the leal ones.” Aci ording to the statement of 
the Indians there w'a.s, in former times, in almost each division a noble 
family that lioie a name of this t>pe, while the rest of the people were 
defignated by the ordinary name of the divLsion. Mythologically this is 
explaini-d its meaning that the select g"Jup, called “the real” members 
of the di\'ision, w’ere de.''ccnded from the anc«*.stor, while the other 
families at an early time became as.soc:iatcd with the ancestor without 
being descended from him. 

On the other Inind, according to tradition, .several pairs of subdi\i- 
sions of one sept ol the Kwakiutl arc \ 'uiidered as the descendants of 
two brothers, one of the cider, the other of the younger one. In another 

■* A’ js pmrioiiiicpd likf* th in Griinan ich: x liko ch in Geniiart ach. 

^ 'I hr Kwaloull piopri consist of foui srpls or subtribrs, each b»'ing divided into a 
number of subdivisions which aie ihc fundamental social units. 

** 9 IS a ^ pronounced at the soft palate; the apostrophe indicates a break; £ is a 
weak vowel, like e in flown 
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case, the divisions of the tribe arc considered each as descended from one 
of four brothers. When J inquired later on why in one of these pairs the 
one division was coasidcred of lower rank, the following information 
was obtained. In the generation I the ance.stor of the division a of one 
sept A had a slave whom we may call lAa i . He married the woman 
slave of the ancestor of another division b of another sept B whom we 
may call IBb^. Their eldest son (Generation II, designated IIBb'^), 
married the daughter {IlAcj) of the chief {I Aid) of the division c of 
the sept A, assumed a chicl’s name and becanu* the ancestor of the divi- 
sion b', of the sept B, t>r of tlie line Hi/, which is up to this time associated 
with Bb. At a foimer lime this line was described to me as de.scendcd 
from the younger bnjther of the ancestor of Bb. The daughter of lAai 



Fio. I. /, //, III, first, Sfcoiid, (hiid Ri’iifialians , A, B, (!, tribal divisions; a, fr, f, d, 
sulidivisions of -.1, C: b\ , d\ subdis'isious alhliutcd witli c, and d 

and IBhl, whom we may tall IIBI/^ married the hlth son [IlCtlii) 
of the chief of Ihc division cJ of the st'pl (J. whom wo may call 
IlCfl lo. Their daughter {IIIC(Vi\\) married her father’s eldest brother 
//C//14, w'ilhtjiU li'tting him kjiow of her descent, 'rhereforc her de- 
scendants were not act opted by her husband’s dhlsion Cd, but assigned 
to Cd’. The eltler son ( lUCd'\-2 ) of this couple married the daughter 
( IIIBb'W ) of the ( ouple who had established the line Bb', and their chil- 
dren also belong to the line Cd'. Their desct'ndants are the division Cd', 
w’hich is up to this clay assocnatetl with the line Cd. Thp.se relations are 
illastrated by the diagram abtjve (fig. i ).^ This is an example of 

’ 'riic details of tins RiMiraloKN aru ijiwn in Fianz Boas, “EthnoloR> of the Kwa- 
kiutl," Thiity-ftflh Atinual Rrpoit of the Buteau of A,nftican Ethnology, Washing- 
ton (1921), pp 1093 '‘''7 
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the intricate mythological interrelations between the divisions that 
belong to a single tribe. 

We may therefore say that in the concept of the Indians, the tribe 
consists of a number of divisions, each of which is deri\'ed from one 
ancestor, but which includes also individuals of different descent who at 
an early time joined the ancestor. In a number of cases, the ancc.stors 
of the various divisions are brotheis and the divisions reprc.sent elder and 
younger lines. In other cases there is no .such relation, the lines repre- 
senting disconnected lo( al groups. 

Although in the pre.sent peiiod the concept of the tiibe is very clear in 
the minds of the Indians, thcie senn.'! to he little doubt that the tribes 
have undergone many changes in nnmbei and c oinpexsition. There are 
some indications of this pioi ess even at the presc'iit lime. Thus one .sept 
of the Kwakiutl proper (the “Rich Side”) are generally grouped with 
the “Great Kwakiutl,” and the tendc-ney Is sue h that within a short time 
the consciousness of their sejiaiate e\Lstence might well disappear. The 
union of the Tra'trrusiqwala and Naqwt.'mgili.sala in one village has not 
yet led to their fusicjii, hut c‘\ternally at least the\ lorm a single tribe. 
The stability of tribes is primarily due to the fact that the tribal units 
have fairly definite? functions distinct fncni the Itmc lions of the? tribal 
divisions. I’he.se appear p.utic ularlv in formal gatherings in which the 
tribes are airangcd in I'arik and in whic h, rmtlierinoie. definite tribe's arc 
matched. Thus in northern Vancomer i.sland. we find the following 
parallel arrangement of Kwakiutl tribe's and c>f the tribes further to the 
east. 

“NorthcTneis (Gur'lih) i,..\lc In d wilJi M.-iiiiali-iecial.c 
“Rieh-iii-Middle’' {Cyr/rnoya' ir) matched with “I’.'ir Sidcus” 

( QivP'cfiCt'i'tiox ’' ) 

“Grc'at Kwakiutl” ('ave'/fo A;c'«'«-m/; m.ctebi'd with Nimkish 
“Rieh Side” {(Tr''n}k-'utr.\\ inalchc'd with “Angry Oncis” 
{tM'ivits’i'i) 

Notwithstanding the relative stnbili*' of the tribe.s, the tribal divisions 
must be considered as the fundaineiilal units. Irt previous writing.s I 
have u.sed the terms “gen.s” and “elan” aerording to the varying imprc.s- 
sion of prevalence of maternal and paternal descent, both of which are 
important. After much hc.sitation I have decided to use the native term 
numaym {^nFSm?'m) bc'causc* the c haraclciistics cjf the unit arc so 
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peculiar that the terms “gens” or “clan” or even “sib” ^ would be mis- 
leading. We have to recognize first of all that positions in a numaym, 
or at least the ranking positions must be filled and that their disappear- 
ance, according to the ideas of the Indians, would be a misfortune. A 
pasition is defined by the name attaching to it and by a number of 
privileges {k'^c'fo). I prefer the term “privilege” to the term “crest,” 
becau.se the privileges are quite varied in character, although not so 
much varied in form as among the Nootka. 

A clear understanding of the constitution of the numaym is made very 
dilficult by the fact that the number of positions is at present greater 
than the number of members of the tribe, so that many indh iduals hold 
more than one position in more than one numaym. It may be that e\ <'n 
in early times, important personages had the right to do .so, but the 
present extension of this right is, no doubt, due, to the reduction in the 
number of members of the tribe. As a matter of fac t, the Indians them- 
selves are not by any means clear as to the right.s of eac h individual, and 
quarrels regarding rank and position arc of common fjccurrence. In 
these each party tries to defend its rights by facts based on desc cnt. The 
fundamental principle sectns to be that primogeniture, regardless of sex, 
entitles the first-born child to the highest rank held by one of its parents. 
Rank is, on the whole, determined by the order of birth, and the nftldesl 
line is the line of the first-born. The lowc.st in rank lh.it of the >oiinge.st 
bom. Hence when a f.athcr and mother arc of equ.dly high rank, the 
first-born child may be assigned to one numaym, the following to an- 
other numaym. In cases of equal rank of both parents the father’s 
numaym has prefcreni c and to it the first-born child is assigned. I ha\ e 
never been able to learn definitely whether a child that is a.ssigneil to 
another numaym , — not his mother’s— retains, ncverthcle.ss, thi* tight to 
membership in his fathcr’.s numaym or not. In .some cases it seems that 
way, in others it sccm.s that a person either has no po.sitioTi in the father’s 
numaym, or that he definitely severs his relations with it and gb'cs up 
his place, in it. The Indians empha.sizc again and again the rule that 
the “house name” and the attached position and privileges can never 
go out of the line of primogeniture and may not be given away in mar- 
riage. The first-born child mu.st take them no matter whether it is male 
or female. It is not clear, howc^’cr, even from the genealogies at my di.s- 
posal, what was done in former times if the parents did not hold enough 

’ Sec Ro>>ert H Lowic, “The Matrihtieal Complex," University of Califottiia Pub~ 
lications in American Archaeology and EthnologVa vol. i6 (1919), pp. 29 et seq. 
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seats and names to go around among their children, unless in these cases 
the children received names from the mother’s father. At present and 
for about seventy years past, this condition has probably never arisen. 
The inference from the general point of view of the modern Indian is 
that the younger lines had names of inferior rank and formed the lower 
classes. 

It seems to me that the conditions among the Kwakiutl and the Nootka 
must ha\’c been quite similar in .so far as a sharp line between nobility 
and common people did not exist, that rank was rather determined hy 
the seniority of the lines of descent. In 
stated that the )oungesL of five brothers 
“w»is not taken care of by his father and 
was like a sl.n c or a dog.” ^ 

In case of the death of the eldest 
child, the younger brothers and sisters 
rank in order of their birth regardless of 
.se\. Where there are no children, the 
)Oungcr brothers and sisters of tlic dc- 
ce.ised in order of bitth would be, the 
*uc( e.ssf)r.s to Ills position When there 
.ire no brotliers or si.sters, a lather’s (or 
tnother’s as th<- ease may be) brother 
.ind sister .ind Llieir descendants would 
be, the .siif C('.ssois. 

Among some ol the ncdile families, 
we find .1 sliong desire to retain the 
pri\il('ges in the narrowest limits ol the 
lamil)'. 'I’his is done by means of endogamous marriages. Marriages 
are permittc’d betw'een half-brother and half-sister, i.e., between chil- 
dren of one lathci’, but c'l tw<r mothers, not cuK-i'crui : or, marriages 
betwTen a man and his younger brother’s daughter', but not with his 
elder brother’s daughter, who is, of course, ol higher rank, being in the 
line of primo-genitnre or at least nearer to ii. An excellent example 
is the genealogy lepiescnled in fig. 2.’ Wc have here first a marriage 
between a man i and his younger brother’s daughter 3. Then a mar- 
riage between hall-brother and sister 6 and 7 and finally l>etwccn the 

' I'ran/, Boas, "EthiioloRV of the Kwakiutl,” Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ainertcon Ethnology 

* 1. r.. p 7fli. 


one Kwakiutl tale, it is even 
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son 1 1 and daughter 1 2 of two full sisters 6 and 8. It is expressly stated 
that these marriages were intended to prevent the privileges from going 
out of the family. In other genealogies I have found practically no 
cases of endogamy. On the contrary’, we find, so far as I can see, only 
exogamoiis marriages. 

Wc may say that the nvmayrns are based on descent with a preference 
for the paternal line ; the highest pasitioiis in the numaym which form 
the nobility are the senior lines, at the head of which stands the first-born 
line. There are, therefore, a .series of noble naanes in each numaym that 
may be considered as similar to ollices which must be filled. The occu- 
pants of these positions must have the hereditarv right to occupy their 
places, but their po.sitions arc actually detennined by assignment, each 
occupant of a position having the right to determine his successor pro- 
vided the laws of descent give him a title to the position. 

The peculiar transfer of name, ptrsition and privileges from the 
woman’s father to his son-in-law has bi'cn described by me before.^ The 
complex rules of this transh'i have given risj* to much discussion. Ordi- 
narily name and position are giv en by a man to his son-in-law’s children. 
This does not entail any dilfu ulties when the woman is a fiist-born child 
and nobler than her husband, or when younger ( hildren are concerned. 
When the husband is the nobler, it would however, contradict the rules 
of primogeniture previously described. 

I have said in earlier publications that the son-in-law holds the name 
and privileges which he receives from bis lathi r-in-law on behalf of his 
son who becomes the real owner when he grows up. I believe this does 
not quite correspond to the actual conditions. In return for the marriage 
presents given bv tin; voiing man, the father-in-law piomises to give 
names, pi^siticms and privileges to any member of the son-in-law’s family, 
lo the son-in-law himself, his father, brother or sister, and for bis pro- 

spec live tAu\t\r4M’l. 

Th(' IraiiMTii.sisioij from in(Jivichial to iridivulnnl Ihroujjh marriage is 
most arbitraiy. I hiis wc h.ivc one ra>c bi whit h a man ( i ) obtains his 
name and position (</) tiom hi^Mstci's Jiusliand (2 ), who had obtained 
it from his own father (3), who in tiini obtained it throupjh a former 
marriage- not with the niolhei of the individual (2) ---from his former 
wife s fath(T. Uiagranimatically this may be expressed as follows (fig- 
3) . In another case the father of a man was given a name and position 

The Social OrcrAnjVation and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,*' 
Report of the TK S Notional Aiu^eurn foi Washington (1897), p, 334. 
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by his daughtcr-in-law’s father. In these cases the person who psud the 
marriage price to the bride’s father receives the gifts returned by the 
fathcr-in-law. 

These names and positions, of course, cannot be actually taken until 
the son-in-law gives a feast at which the gifts are formally bestowed and 
at which the presents received from the father-in-law arc distributed 
among the nuviayms of the son-in-law’s tribe, excluding his own 
nurnaym. Practically the son-in-law is the recipient of these names, but 
they arc given to him to be bestowed upon certain designated persom. 
In most cases the son-in-law, who already holds a noble position, uses 
the new name and position th.u he himself received from his fathcr-in- 
law only at the festival at which 
he distributes the mairiagc pres- 
ents which he has received from 
his fathcr-in-law, and then he 
“puts away” the n<uue until he 
in turn gives it to his son-in-law 
or to some member of his son-in- 
law’s f.unily. Tlieic, arc how- 
ever, cases in which this is not 3. Transfer of position « through 

done, 'rhus a noble thief of the inaiiiagf. 

Kw'akintl g.ive up liis ptrsiiion 

and took the jdacc of his father-in-law who was a \I am.delcqala. The 
Kwakiutl W'erc dissatisfied with this arrangement and in order to adjust 
matters, he sent his .semnd and tliiid ihildicn to take his plates in the 
nuntavm to whirli he bcltrngcd, while he himscH, his wile, eltlest anil 
youngest sons loi)k thcii places utnong the Mamalelcq.ila. Such a trans- 
fer of a son-in-law tt) his wile s nutnayyn and tiihe does not seem to be 
frequent, although it Ls permit teil. 

The actual position 0/ (hi first Inun cnihl is, tiu refute, that by birth it 
belongs to a certain uumayw and that under normal conditions it will 
remain there and receive additional names and positions from its father- 
in-law. These will be given up when his or her daughter marries and 
ordinarilv descend to her ^on, although this i. -t absolutely neccs.sary. 
Later born children are liable to attain high rank through marnage and 
will be morfc readily transfer rctl through marriage to a new numaym. 
That the son-in-law has the free dispo.sal of names given to him person- 
aUy fa brought out clearly by the fart that he cm transit them 
after a divoiee and a new ntaniage to the deaeendants of relauvea of ha. 
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new wife, or that he may bestow names received from his second wife 
to descendants or relatives of his former wife. It is also interesting to 
note that in some cases names and privileges received in marriage are 
split and become the property of different individuals. 

The most common arrangement Is that a man places his daughter’s 
husband in one of the positioas at his disposal, cither his own or one 
belonging to him in some other way. The positions acquired by mar- 
riage arc retransmitted in the same way, so that the holders will always 
be the husbands of a succession of daughters. The names and privileges 
are held by the men, although they descend thrf)ughout through the line 
of daughters. In the genealogies at my disposal I have not found cases 
of suth continued transmission, neither do I find a continued transmis- 
sion from maternal grandfather to grandson. There is rather a tendency 
for the lines transmitted through mariiage to disappear. It is not safe, 
however, to infer from this that continued transmi.ssion through ntar- 
riage does not occur, because the genealogies are naturally so arranged 
that the piivileges of a certain noble pcisoii now living are accoiinted 
for. Owing to the fart that the r«‘tord of transmi.s.siniv of positu)ns and 
privileges in younger line.s is incomplete, that the positions a< ( ounted for 
arc generally in the line of primogenitui e, the disa]>pcarance of privileges 
obtained by marriage may be rathei apparent than rc.d. 'r’nuisyjission 
through the mother, i.r., from the maternal grandfather to the grandson 
is found very fi cquently in the genealogies at m> dispcxsal, but it is not as 
frequent a.s direct ti'ansnii.s.sion from f.ither to son. In t)ne genealogy, 
tran.smi.ssion from maternal gr.uidfathcr to chikl appears lourteen times, 
from father to child, twenty-nine times. 

Evidently the individual wish of a dving p«’rson regarding the disposi- 
tion of his name, position, and privileges is one. of the decisive elements 
in the as.signment of social positkm. As long as any right can be r.on- 
.strued that justifies the dc.sired tramfer, the numaytn will abide by the 
wish of the deceased. I f, how'cver, selection ( air in no way be ju.stified by 
the laws of descent, tire ninnaym ma^' not permit the propo.sed transfer. 

In those eases in which the dl'^graec of illegitimate dc.seent, i.e., 
descent from a couple who did not gf> through all the formalities of a 
marriage, attaches to the proposed successor, he may not be admitted 
to the positions beejuealhed to him. The effci t of such a disgrace is illus- 
trated by the following example. A man, who belonged to the vurnaym 
mentioned before, which is considered as descended from slaves who 
were not married according to the customary form, was considered as of 
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lower rank because he belonged to this numayrn. Furthermore, his 
parents were not properly married and he himself lived with a woman 
of high rank without performing the proper marriage ceremonies. He 
became very wealthy and inhciitcd a number of high po.sitions. The 
nnmayms, however, ■will not allow his children to take his place. His 
name is to die and the children will be as.signed to po.sitions in the 
mother’s numayrn} Although they will afvsutnc high positions, their 
descent will always be felt as a blemish. 1 presume in early times, when 
other individuals of pure descent were available, they would not have 
been permitted to oi’cupy these positions. 

The wish of the d\iug person may alsf» be vetoed by a member of his 
family w'ho has a nearer right to su( cc.ssion than the designated siiC(.es.sor. 

Accorditig to the ideas ol the Indians, the two i ategories of names and 
privileges, those in the line of piimogeniture and those that may be 
transfer! ed by mairiage, aie quite distinct. Ne\ crthelc.ss, the law of pre- 
\'cnting the transfer of the inaluuable family names and privileges to 
another family is broken e\TrN now and then, in aecoi dance with the 
wish of the holder of tlie jdace cxprcNsed im his death-bed, I do not 
doubt that in e.'irly tinie.s, when the daims ol the itulK idiial lould be 
maintained by loiic, a usurped position (oulil be held, piovidcd the 
holder h.id siilficirnt stienglli to withstami his ri\'.ds and enemies. The 
law may also be broken when a tribe or nurnayni demands that one of 
the destendanls f)f .1 ( hief be m.id«‘ bis sm ees.sf)r. 

The names and pinileges [)elonging to the line, of primogeniture and 
those that ma\ be tran*-fened In marriage are of the .same eharartcr, cx 
eeptiiig onl\ a nunibor of ollices like th.at of the Keeper «)f the Older of 
Scats in a nnnuivtyi. There is no reason that would unnpi’l us tci a.s.sume 
that the two .sets have distinct oiigin.s. It may rather be a.ssumed that 
certain privileges and names that ha\i been tiansinitted in a family for 
a long time, wcie considered .as the inalienable, projicrty of the Jamily. 
There is an un.surmoimtable « ontiacliction involved bef.ause the Indian 
theory requires that from the* veiy bc-ginning there must have been these 
two classes of privilege's, a condition that docs not seem tenable. If, how- 
ever, we prcjjecl modern t oruli lions ii..o the. pci-si and assume as .in early 
custom, the arbiirary assignmcJit of a child to one place or another ac- 
cording to the wish ol the pan nts, and areoiding to the right which the 
child holds by reason ol liis dcsienl, then tlu'. pTe.sont oidcr is quite intel- 

^ Novel thf'lrss, in t’ldesl son had taken his mother's posirion and name as 

head of a numayrn. 
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ligible. We must assume that certain privileges were given away, while 
others which were considered more valuable were retained in the line of 
direct descent. In this manner, a division between the two groups of 
names and privileges may have developed. We may perhaps compare 
the conditioas to the European Majoratc and to the transniis.sion of 
family heirlooms as against free disposal of other propert)'. The law is 
not so rigid that we could .speak of an eiitailment of ceitain names and 
privilcgc.s beeau.se it is .sometimes broken. The transfer by marriage may 
be compared to tho.se ca.scs in which jewelry is handed down in a family 
to be worn by the eldest .son’s wife. 

I do not sec any rca.son for a change of my opinion in regard to the 
relative anticjuity of tire transfer of names and privileges through the 
male or the female line. It i.s, of com.se, impossible to obtain hi.stoiieal 
data that would prove the actual development and we can only discass 
the probable cour.se of events. I base my argument largely upern the 
gencTcd cultural a.s.‘>imilation between the Bella Coola and the Kwakiiitl 
tribes and the Nootka on the one hand, and their irorthein neighbors 
on the other hand. Linguistically, the Bella Coola are closely a.s.sociated 
with the Coast .Salish. Vocabulary and structure prove that at orre time 
the two groups must have been one and must have lived on the scacoast. 
All the Coast Salish tribe.s, with the cxc eption of the Bella Ccx^la, are 
organized in .simple village communities with preponderant jratrilirreal 
de.sccrrt. Village communities may .still be recognized as the fund.i- 
mcntal divisions of the Bella Coohr, birt the org.anrzation is overlaid by 
the use of crests and privileges which arc characteristic of the Tsrmshian 
and of the northern Kwakiirtl. The forms and narrres of pri\’ileges arrd 
the names of individuals using the privileges prove the most intimate 
association with the neighbtning tribes. Similar conditiorr.s, only less 
developed, may be traced among the northern (ioa,st Sali.sh, w'ho have 
adopted privih'ges for a few social units while cjthiT social units have no 
such privileges. On l'ra.ser river these, ideas have even penetrated to the 
Lower Thompson tribes and northward to the lallooet. The Kwakiutl 
are .so thoroughly saturated with the use of pri\ ileges that no essential 
differences can be discovered in the various groups. Unfortunately, we 
do not know enough about the northern Kwakiutl tribes to state defi- 
nitely the conditions prc^■ailing among them. The observations among 
the southern tribes, however, make it clear that among the .southcim 
Kwakiutl, as w'ell as among the Nootka and the Coast Salish, the village 
community is conceived as a closed group and forms the basis of modern 
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social organization. The exogamous linc.s, which are superimposed 
upon the village communities and embrace all of them, and which are 
an essential feature of the social system of the northern tribes, do not 
occur. The fragmentary archaeological evidence which we po.sscss from 
the Kwakiutl territory sugge.sts that the whole elaborate artistic develop- 
ment of the ciest Is not \cry old. Even the remains from graves that 
belong approximately to the middle of the last century indicate that the 
complete crowding out of geometrical ornament by conventional animal 
representations occurred quite recently. 

It appears to me largely as a p.s\ chologic al question how the highly 
.specialized use of piivileges may have been superimposed upon an older 
.simple organization which has a rather wide dLstribiition on the coast. 
There is nothing to indicate that the .simpler loim .should have been 
developed liom a Icjtemie org.cni/ation. The evidence ajjpears to me 
rather the other w'ay. If Dr. Farraiid s and my own ob.scTvation.s arc 
eoireet, namely, that the prevailing line of descent among th»' northern 
Kwakiutl tril)c.s is matriliucal, then it .seems to me plausible to a.ssiimc 
that in m.iniagc's between men of these tribes and Tsiinshian or Haida 
women, piiMlege.s were imported wliieh the foreign born women eould 
liairsniit a« coiding to the customs of their ow'H tribes only to their own 
children and tluoccgh thc'ir d.uighters to their gi ancle hildren, but not to 
the cliildren of iheii .sons. Tlie conditions of life- on the eoa.st indicate 
tliat the pcKSsessiou of such privilege.s was Iclt as a great soc ial advantage 
to which tile ownets would cling. Since the Kwakiutl do not permit 
traiislei lioni a man to his .'.i.sters sons, il would .seem natural that the 
charac tcri.*>tir method found in mytlicdogical talc‘.s of the acquisition of 
'r.siinshian privilcgc-.s and which is even nowadays practised in the pot- 
l.Ttili, .''lioiild be adopted. This method is the transfer of pri\ilege.s by 
gift from the lui.sband’s family to <he wife's family. When a northern 
woman marries a Kwakiutl man, her son would be entitled to her crests. 
Since according tc> the })roperty rights of the Kwakiutl, he could not 
transmit them to his sister’s children, the pos.sibility presented itself, to 
transmit them as a pre.scnt to the family ol his chcuglitcT’s husband and 
to secure in this wav the transmis.siu'* 'o her children. As statc;d before, 
the mvthological data indicate that this custom mu.st have prcvailc'd 
among the northern tribes.^ Perhaps I have my.self unwittingly con- 

^ I.ponhard Ad«im has rallt'd attf'iition to the disci rpa.n('\ Ijrtwm tradilion and 
modern customs to which I nferr^d above. f Her hi swisscnschaft, vol 

30 (1913), p. 193, also Boas, “Tdmshian Mythology,*' Thirty-first Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology ( 1916), p 528. 
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tributed to the di^ag^ceInent of opinion in regard to the historical de- 
velopment of the social organization of this area. When I stated that 
in my opinion maternal descent was later than paternal, I did not point 
out specifically the difference between the type of maternal descent as 
usually conceived and that prevailing on the Northwest coast, because it 
seemed to me obvious that we ha\c no trace of the characteristic succes- 
sion from uncle to sister's son, but only a somcw'hat cumbersome trans- 
mission of pihileges from daughter to daughter in which the husband is 
the bearer of name and privileges. 

The fundamental difference between the organization of the Kwa- 
kiutl and tlie northcni tribes appears also in the ^crminology of relation- 
ship. Their tciins arc throughout the same for the paternal and mater- 
nal lines ; uncle and aunt, ncjiliew and niece arc terms used indiscrim- 
inately for fathei’.s and mother’s brothers and sisters and for bi other’s 
and si.stcr’s i hildren witliout regard to the sex of the speaker. 'J'here is 
no trace of the recognition of clan or gentile relationship. The terms 
correspond to a loo.se organization in which relationship is counted 
equally on both .sides.' 'I'he terminology b) whit h individuals are called 
mcnibets of tribes iiiditates decidedly a ptelerence to the father’s side. 
The child of a father belonging to one tiibe and of a mothci lielonging to 
another tribe is designated by the name of the father's tiibe or nflinaym 
with the ending -tsfh.dzc, i.i\, offspiing of such and .such a tribe or 
numaym. I'he mothei’s tribe is indicated b) her tribal name and the 
ending -ky!oll-:m, i.e., one sith; of face such .intl such a tribe. Furtlier- 
morc, in a inariiage between two members of dilfercnt tribes, the wife 
is calk'd “married fai ouLside.” This agiees with the custom that in by 
far the in.ijoiity of cases the woman goes to live with her husband, as 
well when both belong to the s.imc \illage as when thev belong to differ- 
ent villages. 

It Jippears from all that has been said that the privileges are individual 
propeity, not propcity of the whole numaym, so that the social divisions 
are not in any sense properly speaking toteinic groups. The relation to a 
very generalized form of the clan erest which belongs to every member 
of the cl.m, which is characteristic of the northern tribes is aksent here. 
Common to all the northem tribes and to the. Kw'akiutl is the personal 
privilege of persons of high rank to certain specific' cre.'its and privileges. 

^ Franz Boas, “Tsinishian M\lholog\,” Thvty-firU Annual Repott, Bureau of 
American Rthnolo^v ( p 494. Tho trrin ‘nuinwol which is given al that place 
as relating onl\ to meinher't ^»f the familv, is us«'d very often as apphing not only to 
the numaym hnt also to outsiders, fiiends. 
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Among the Kwakiutl a new-born child has no crest and lio definite posi- 
tion until it is given to him by his parent or another relative and there is 
no association between all the members of tlie nnmoym and the “totem.” 
It is true that the nobility belic\e that they are descended from £ui 
ancestor who had the form of an animal, a wliale, killer-whale, or super- 
natural bird, “who took off his mask and bec ame secular.” As stated 
repeatedly, this does not refer to persons of low rank and not even to 
all numapni. Individually the belief may arise that a person is helped 
by his crest animid. Thus a *'nak-wax’da'x'' chief of the nvrnaym 
“Great-One” sacrificed to the killc-r-whales and was believed to be 
helped by them, but this was felt b\' the Indians as sejmething quite un- 
usual. In regard to other animals the evidence is contradictory. [ have 
bec«i told that a numaytn which has the bear for a < ri\st will be lielpcd by 
the bear, but others flatly contradict such an idea. The statement that 
the Thunderbircl, the ancestor of the “Firsi-Ones” of the Nimkish, 
thunders whenever one of ihe numnym (probably one of the chiefs) dies 
may also be incntionecl here.’ 

The essential feature of the relationship of the whole numtiym to an 
animal is either entirely mi.ssitig, or at least very weakly develo[)ed. 

'J’here is nothing to indie ate that these forms are bioken clown lemains 
of an oldcT true toteinlc org.'ini/.ation. The close lelafion.'-hip between 
Kwakiutl oig.ini/ation and that of the (!oast Sallsh and the ideas clu.s- 
tciing aiound the ire.sts make it much more plan.sihle that these semi- 
toleinic notions may spring up every now and then without ever having 
been characteristic of the oigaiii/.rti«»n as a vvnole. 1 fc-ei quite certain 
that the case of the. relation ol an individual to the killer-whale to which 
I referred just now, was u. s eloped by that particular jrersem on the b isis 
of the general beliefs of the tribe. ISeither do I cemsider it a piocjf of 
older toteniic ideas if a chief in a .irmal speech identifies himself with 
his animal ancesUrr who bec.ime '.secular.” 'I’his nrust be taken as no 
more than a metaphor'ic al expTc.s.sion similar to thn.se in which he c.alls 
himself the “Pillar ol Heaven” or “Rorksliclc” or “River of Wealth.” 
We must not interpret an oratorical metaphor as Iravirrg a deeper reli- 
gious significance, althorigh it mav stimulate thought in dirc;ctions that 
may le.id to n ligious tenets. 

^ Fianz Boas, Kwakiutl Tab’s, Colombia Universiu Conti ibulioiis to Anthro- 
polo^> , vol 2 ( 1 9 1 ^ > P • 
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OF THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST ^ 


' I 'HE variety of forms of social organization found among the tribes 
of the coasts of Alaska and British Columbia has given rise to ex- 
tended discussion which relates to fundamental questions regarding the 
theory of the growth of social institutions.* In the extreme north we find 
a purely matrilineal clan organization, while in the extreme south we 
find village communities with a loose family organization with bilateral 
descent in which, however, preference is given to paternal descent. In 
the central regions a mixed type Is found in which descent in the female 
line is obtained by the transfer of privileges from a man to his son-in-law. 

^ Ameruan Ant hro polo gut , N S., vol. aG (1924), pp 83 ^* 

® 1 mention hrn* a frw of the more Jiiipoitunt puhlicalion*; rnnlaining data and 
discussion : 

Leonhard Adaiti^ “Slammesorqanisation und llauptlini^stiiiTi der Tllnkit In- 
dianet," .^eitschrift fur vergleichende Reih/sivissfUichaft, voJ. jp (1912), pp. 
86 et icq. 

*'Stainiu( soi^anisation und llauptliiigstiiin der llaida und Tsiinshiaii*' Ibid, 
vol 30 (19/3), pp. 161-268. 

‘*Staniinesoiganisation und Haupllingstuin der Wakashstainme," Ihui., vol 
35 (1916), PP- 

G. M Baibeau, “Growth and Fedeiation in the Tsirnshian Phraliies,'* Protrrd- 
trigs of the njth International Congress of Americanists (Wasiunglon, 1917), 
pp 402 -408 

Franz Boas, “The Social (Vgani/ation and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indianh/' Report of the United Slates National Museum for J895 (1897), pp. 
3 * 1 - 737 . 

“Der Kinfliiss der so/ialen Gliederung der Kwakiutl auf deren Kullur, ’ Inter- 
nationaler AmenLanntrn-Kongress, 14 Tagurig (Stuttgart, 1904;, pp. 141- 
T48. 

“Tsimshian MvthologvV’ 3tst Annual Report of the Bureau of Ametiran 
Ethnology {iQiir) , pp 22-1037. 

“The Social Oigani/ation of the, Kwakiutl," Ametiiart Anthropologist, N.S., 
vol 22 ( 1920), pp III -ia6, pp. 356-369 of this volume. 

“Ethiiologv' of the Kwakiutl,*’ 35th Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (1921), pp 43-1481 

Edward Sapir, “The* Social Org.iniration of the West Coast Trib<*s,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, Series 3, v'ol 9 (19*5)? PP 35 r )"'374 
John R. Swanton, (a) “Social Conditions, Beliefs and Linguistic Relationship of 
the Tlingit Indians,*' 26th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy { 1908), pp. 39*-485- 

(b) “Contributions to the Ethnologv of the Haida," Jesup North Pacific Expe- 
dition, woh 5 (1905). 
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During the past winter I had an opportunity to study the little-known 
coa^t tribes of the central part of British CJolumbia. The conditions 
found among them throw additional light upon the probable historical 
development of the cultural life of this area. 

'Die matrilineal organization of the northern tribes has been described 
by Swaiiton. Barbcaii and myself. The Tlingit and Haida aie divided 
into two exogamic groups each of which embraces a huge number of 
localized sibs. It seems probable that the number of these exogamic 
groups w^as larger at an earlier time. Among the neighbeuing Atha- 
pascan tribes a threc'-group division has been recorded J and among the 
Tlingir SAvanlon lurnishes definite inforniatioi* of the existence of a 
small group wliieli may intermarry with the two main divisions,-- -in 
other words, of a group which forms a third unit. Sw^anton suspects the 
existence in ]3ast times of a similar group among the Haida. Oue of the 
rhit'f (linerc'nces in the Tsinishian cjiganizatiun, as compaied to that of 
the Haida and Tlingit, is that wt have here four exogamic gi uiips instead 
of the appare nt dual dix'ision among their uoithcTU aiiii western neigh- 
bors, As among them, the (xoganiic division do«*s not form a unit, but 
consists of a number of well locali/cxl sibs. 

Th(‘ fuiutatpcrital idea f)f (‘xogamy of the matrilineal divisions under- 
lies tlu‘ oi gani/atioTi ol all these tribes, 

Thci’e are, Jiovvever, eviclrmces that the fundamental concept of sib 
lelationship is not the same in all thc'sr groups, 'riu'se differ enccs are 
cxpies.Ned in the s\>tf'nis of terms of relationshij., in reg.uxl lo whic h the 
Tsinishian (filler verv nuic li from the Tlingit and I laida. Th(' lermiuol- 
i^gy of all llii'ce, liowcver, Vasin common the trail that parallel (oiisins 
are considered as brfilhers and sisters, while cross-* fjiisiiis bc'long to the 
group into w hie h one may marry, atr 1 are designated by a separate term. 
In the paternal generation dilTcrent terms ar<, used for the individuals 
on the lather's side as against individuals on die mother’s side. In the 
generation of graiulparerits, and that of graiuhhilclien, no distinction is 
made according lo the divisional alliliaticjus of individuals. The Tsim- 
shian system is c haraeferi/ed In a prevalence of reeipiocal ti'rms in one’s 
owm generation 

Soutli of the Tsimshian live the tribes of Cai’diner Inlet and Douglas 
Channel, which speak a Kw^akiutl dialect closely akin to the Bella Bella. 


' S(‘o discussion and in Fran/ Boas, 7 sirnshian Mytholoffr. pp 478-480. 

" Sfr* Swanton 309, 40V, 

■* Swanton (/»), 90- 
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My information in regard to these tribes is very fragmentary. It is based 
on information obtained from two individuals whom I happened to 
meet at Bella Bella. They have five divisions, four of which correspond 
to the Tsimshian divisions, namely, Eagle, Raven, Wolf and Killer 
Whale. The last of these corresponds to the Gispawaduweda of the 
Tsimshian. Besides these they have the Beaver, which among the Tsim- 
shian and Haida is an important crest in the Eagle group. The existence 
and the number of these five divisions were corroborated by Bella Bella 
informants. I was told that the five divisions are exogamic and that the 
child belongs to the mother’s .side. One of my informants, however, told 
me that her own children, as they were growing up, had been placed in 
different divisions b)- being gi\'cn names bclongitrg to the. sides of one or 
the other of the four grandparents. Nevertheless she claimed that even 
after changing the position of the child the laws of exogamy continued, 
and that the children counted as members of the division in which they 
had been placed. I cannot give a definite statement in regard to this 
point. 

The conditions among the Bella Bella have been described by Farrand 
and myself. In a pievious statement I said that the Bella Bell.t have 
three divisions. Eagle, Raven, and Killer Whale. Farrand adds to these 
the Wolf. My inquiries during the pxsl inter brought out the fac t that, 
of old, the northern Bella Bella had actually only three division an^ that 
the .southern Bella Bella represent the Wolf group. I’he idea that these 
four sides as such arc localized appears here very much more clearly 
than among the three northern tribes. According to the concept of the 
Bella Bella, the ajicestor of any local unit descended from the .sky or 
sprang up from the ground, and tlic ancestral tradition .shows to which 
one of the divisions he belonged. If he came down in the form of an 
eagle, or had some other as.sociation with an eagle, he would belong to 
the Eagle clan, and so on. The Wolf clan Is definitely as.sociated with 
the village llauyad. A woman who plays a mo.st important part in Bella 
Bella mythology married a wolf and her descendants form the Wolf 
clan. The eldest of her children assumed the role of transformer and 
culture hero. The tradition is important for all the divisions of the Bella 
Bella. The. song of the wolf children is the marriage song, and the 
mourning .song of the mother is the funeral song in the ceremonies of all 
the divisions of the Bella Bella tribe. 

ITicre is no rule of exogamy connected with the fourfold division of 
llie tribe. W'e find intermarriages between individuals of the same divi- 
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sions not only at the present time, but also in descriptions of occurrences 
of an earlier period. Some elderly Bella Bella expressed themselves very 
clearly in regard to their concept. They said : “The northern tribes 
make a great mistake. Who has ever seen a wolf mating with an eagle? 
It is right that an eagle should mate with an eagic.” Although they arc 
perfectly familiar w'ith the customs of the northern tribes, the idea of 
exogamy is entirely foreign to them. They favor local endogamy among 
the nobility in about the same way as is done by the Bella C’oola, and as 
is also found exceptionally among the Xwakiutl. In speaking about the 
relations of these divisions they merely say that all members of one par- 
ticular division visiting a distant village will be welcomed b^ their 
“friends,” that is to say, by members of the division that bears the same 
name, no matter whether these arc Bella Bella or Tsimshian or other 
northern tribes. I did not hear that they were aware of the absence of 
the fourfold division among the northern tribes. 

Since the.se divisions do not form exogamic units, and since, further- 
more, endogamy is only favored, not by any m(‘ans enbneed, the divi- 
sions arc fairly evenly distributeil over the whole territory. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion Is general that the Wolves belong to the southcni Bella 
Bella tribe. 

The primary position of an individual i«> definitely with his mother’s 
division. However, p<j.sition Is not by .my me;m.s permanent, but in the 
same way as among the Kwakiutl a person nniy take his latliei’s 01 his 
grandfather’s position. For this reason the alliliations of an individual 
may change as he ri.sc> in rank. 

It is intere.sting to note, that the terminology of relation.shi]> which 
underlic.s thi- social system of the Bella Bella and of the more northern 
Kwakiutl tribes is the .same as that ol the Kwakiutl j)njper. In this .sys- 
tem no distinction is made Ix'tw'een rollaieral rel.'itives in maternal and 
paternal lines. Father’s and mother's brothers and father’s and mother’s 
sisters are designated by the same terms, and the satne is true in regard 
to brother’s and .sl-stci’s children. While in general the terms of relation- 
.ship are the .same among all the tribes of Kwakiutl lineage, two terms 
show considerable >'ariation according to dialect. TTiese are the tenns 
for uncle, (both maternal and paternal,) and foi brolher-in-l.iw, (both 
wife’s brother and sister’s husban i'l. 

It .seems that farther to the .south the system of matrilineal de.srent 
with a small number of divisions never exceeding five, disappears com- 
pletely. The tribe of Ri\ers Inlet speaks the Bella Bella dialect, but so 
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far as I have been able to discover from indirect reports, there is no trace 
of matrilincal clan organization found among them. I'rom Rivtirs Inlet 
southw^ard wc find throughout tribes composed of small units, and de- 
rived through descent from a single ancestor and from other iudi\ iduals 
who at an early period associated themselves with him. The number of 
these units in each tribe is quite large. Prcfeicnce is given to paternal 
docent. 

The gmcTiil condition on the North Pacific Coast may be described 
as follows: In thi‘ north w’e have a group of tribes in which maternal 
and patcin;U hues arc clearly dustinguishcil and where we finil a small 
number ol divisions, from tw'o to five, with definhe funftions regulating 
mariiagc, the matrilincal clans being cxogamic. The most soutlu-rri 
grouj) of the.se tribes, the TsitiLshian, h.ive lour clans, the JLaglc, Raven, 
Woll, an«l Hear (Killer Whale). Further to the south, the Bella Bella 
ha\e the .same elans that are found among the Tsinrshian, but they lack 
entirely the function of n gulating marriage, and the idea tli.it inlermar- 
ri.a.ge between two members ol the .same dan is iiKcstuous is entirelv 
foreign to tlie thoughts of the people. 'I'lie elans have a politii al lum- 
tion determining friendship or enmity between gionps. We find .ilso 
that maternal desi ent pie\ails. although it is not ligidK adlieiid to in .so 
far as there is great li'eednm in asssigning to an indbulual in lali t Jib: .i 
position in art) one of the dans to which his anre.stors belongcil. Tire 
contrast between ih<' terminology of the sy.stems of relationship and the 
chin org.ini/.ition with ptefereiue of the maternal line is qniti striking 

When we diri<t our attention prirnaiib to the village r ommnnilies 
of the Bella Bella, the oigarri/ation is rle.cidedb .'iinilar to th.it ol the 
Kw.'ikiull. The whole tribe i.s found to consist of a grtal ui.'iii)' lof.il 
unit.s, eadi cif which d.iims eert.iiu privileges on ac'counl of its de'-r I'lit 
from an atui'slor who came down from the .'ky or appeared in some 
other super u.il oral w.iy. 'fhe .same is true of the northern m.itriline.i) 
tribe,', except tfi.rt the efrarac ter of tire tr aditions of lire local trnits stre.sses 
tlie ern orrrrter of the ancestor with a .supernatural being. 

I have pointed nut that the organi/.rtion of the KwakimI is idcntie.al 
with th.it of the northern (oa.st .Salish tribes, llow'cscr, the ide:i that 
local units liave eeilain privileges, is mu<h hss devdoped among the 
coast Salish tribes. 

We might, therefore, dcsiiibe the whole rituation in the following 
way : As we go northward from the .State of Washington, the idea of the. 
uniri of the vill.-tge eoniinunity becomes more and more intimately .asso- 
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ciatt'd with certain privileges which may be described as crests. When 
we reach Bella Bella wc find overlying this system a system of a small 
number of t Ians which are identical in name with the clans of the north- 
ern matrilineal tribes. The sameness of the clan names I'an be due only 
to hist(jrical connection. The four dans are almost futu tionless a.s com- 
pared to the functioning of the \’illagc t onnnunities. ( ainnectcd with 
the occurrence of the dans, the idea of maternal desermt prevails. The 
emphasis on matrilineal de.scent is quite contraiv" to the linguistic forms 
used among these tribes. Still farther to the north the empliasLs laid upon 
local units or village communities persists, but the (onnnunities are 
r.trictly subordinated to the exogamic dan and the position ol the indi- 
vidual is absoluteh fixed, both in tc'gard to the loc.d unit and 10 the 
cl.in to wliidi he belongs. Changes occur randy, and then only by 
formal adoption. 

We might c < insider itr the same way the datr systenr of the north, and 
follow its < haracleristits .southward. The clrarat tcristii esogarrry ol the 
large tribal divusiorrs dwindles down and disappears as we lo.ich the most 
soirthern tribes. In some regions it gives wav to a marked teirdern'y to 
endogamv. In the north the local rtrtils are delirritely .Lssigurd to one 
or tire other ol the laig(r divi.Moirs : iir the south they lornr units that 
an the mote iiuh’pendent the larther .south we go. 

'rile general (onditions among the Bella Coola lit in well with the 
distribution jirst described. 'I’licy represent an isolated brancli of the 
Coast Salisli tribes, which are orgatii/.ed 111 village ((immunities. Among 
ihe Bella Coola we have village communities with ])rivil('ges quiti* anal- 
(igou«. 1(1 tiifise of the Bella Bella, and with a pievalime of paternal 
dcs(ent. Tliere is no grouping ol the.se units in laiger divisions and, as 
aitiom.’ the Bella Bella, a letidencv to endogaiU) among the nobility 
o( ( urs. 

From mv eailier studies ol the distribution ol t^pcs of ••o\ ial orgarii/i- 
lion, on the North Pacific Cioast, I have (onchtcled that tiu ti airs mission 
of social position to the daughter’s .son which is fouird among the Kvva- 
kiuil has developed through the infiiience of the northerii trilus, (rorn 
w'honi the Kwakiutl obtaimxl the concept of crest privileges, and that 
the .stimulus to this dev'elopmcnt Lay in niai’iiages belwceii the men of 
the southern tribes and w'omcn of the; northern tribes. This C(itulu.ston 
is strongly torrohorated by the conditions lound among the Bella Bella, 
who .show a type intermediate between that of the Vancouver Island 
Kwakiutl and the T.siinshian. 
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The matrilineal clan is fully developed among the tribes of northern 
British Columbia and of the coast of Alaska. As we go southward it 
loses more and more in significance until it finally disappears entirely. 
On the other hand the village community with bilateral descent but 
with an inclination to favor the paternal line is most fully developed in 
the southern pait ol the North Pacific Coast. Although it continues to 
be an important element in the north, but with matrilineal descent, it is 
subordinated to the matrilincul clan organization. 

The following table show.s these conditions at a glance. 



Coait Sali^h 

Kwakiuil 

Btlla Bella 

Northern Tribes 

Kinship terms 


Bilatcial 


Unilateral 

Descent 

Patiiliiieal 

Puttilincal 
with tiaiLsfer 
of privileges to 
ilaughtet'sson 
Privilege 
of change to 
othvr ancestial 
lines 

Matrilineal 
with privilege 
of rhangt* to 
oth(‘i ancestral 
lines 

Matrilineal 

Mai riage 

Pi eferenf e to 

Exifganis for obtanniig new 

Exogamy 


vi11:ik((' cxoRJuiiv pijviloi^rs Endo^aim for 
aiiioiic; iiohility retaining highh valnt'd 


pfivileges in familx 


Privileges of 
local Hints 

Fainilv tradition 
of chief’.s fani- 
ih . In tin noith 
sporai1icall> 
weak cicsts 

Ciests and traditions 

i , - . _ _ _ j 

Mdtiilineal 

Ahsrnt Absent 

\ 

Present, from two to five 

clans 




I ma)’ add lieie n<ites on some of the characteristic traits of the, polit- 
ical and religious organization of the Bella Bella. The tribe is divided 
according to rank into a number of cla.s.ses. At the head of the local com- 
munity are two head-chiefs of cqtial rank who are con.sidcred the dc- 
.scendants of the mythical ancestor of the local unit. They arc called 
gya'laxa, which may be translated as “the first down.” According to the 
explanation given to me by .several Bella Bella, this is not now inter- 
preted as the first anre.slor to come down from the sky, but as “the first 
to rcTcive presents in a potlatch.” The exLstcnce of two head chiefs 
explains a peculiar institution timong the, Kwakiutl for which I have 
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never before been able to obtain an adequate explanation. There are 
in each tribe a small number of individuals who arc the first to receive in 
a potlatch. They are called kwek'', that is eagle, or g’d'laxai^ first to re- 
ceive. They are not considered chiefs, and the Kwakiutl are unable to 
explain the origin of their privilege except by the reference to a myth in 
which it is told that the ancestors of certain units received their gifts in 
order. These positions may be survivals of an older head chieftaincy 
which has been superseded by a class of nonveav riche, who now form 
the aristocracy of the tribes and claim the highest rank and heavenly 
descent. 

The .second class among the Bella Bella are the f hiefs ( hr'' mas) . Next 
to these are the nobility {o'^ma). The common term for chief which is 
used by the Kwakiutl {g-i'gamc', stem g~ig) ^ is not known to the 
Bella Bella. (Another word g-lgnwe' occurs in Bella Bella and in Kwa- 
kiutl, but is derived from the stem g'i- to be in a certain p<isilion : g‘V- 
gdme^ , standing in front ) The term />" vtn is uscil by the Kwakiutl for a 
chiefs wife, who is designated by the Bella Bella as k'li’ntl. I'hc Kwa- 
kiutl, however, u.se the term d'^rnayn to indicate high .soci.il po-sition, 
greatne.ss in a social .sen.se, so that it would .seem that this icrtcj also h;td in 
former limes a more general meaning among the southern Kwakiutl 
tribes. The lourth class among the Bc'll.i Bella aie the g'a'lyj'm, and the 
lowest group are the xd'mala. Jii Kwakiutl this word means orphan, 
and is used as an opprobrium, for orphans aie of low lank bc’causc they 
arc ncjt helped by their parc'iits to rise according to the regular scale of 
advancement. 

This orgaui/alion is, to a certain ext cut, conurited with the organiza- 
tion of the tribe during the. winter ceicmonial. thrlv the- two head chieds 
can become cannibal dancers. A number of the more important danc'cs 
of the winter ceremonial belong Ici the chiefs .and to the nobility. In the 
winter ceremonial the scats of the two head eliiets arc in the middle of 
each side of the hou.se. The managememt of the w'intc'i ccnanonial is not 
in the hands of the head chiefs, but is controlled by eight mcanbers of the 
nobility who form a council, and who arrange the winter ceicmonial for 
each year. 

The enormous complexity and confusion in the arrangement of the 
winter ceremonial at Fort Rupert seems to have arL^en through a con- 
fusion between the family ceremonials of the Bella Bella .and the winter 

^ g", k' are pronounced somewhat like gy, ky; ^ i.s .. f pionounred at the soft 
palate. See note on p 233. 
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ceremonial. Although we do find among the Kwakiutl a distinction 
between the family ceremonial and the winter ceremonial, many traits 
of the former have been traasferred to the winter ceremonial. The 
number of reretnonies (or dances) among the Bella Bella is limited. 
There are essentially only four groups of the winter ceremonial. These 
are from the Iowe.st to the highest ; the o' lala, the q.'o'minoqs, the td'nis, 
and finally the nu'nllusla. These arc mutually exclusive, and the dance 
house used by one group is taboo for members of the lower groups. Be- 
sides this, .'ill the iamilii's have their family ceremonials, the 
Initiation into one of these is entirely distinct from initiation into the 
winfiT eeremoni.'il. 



THE GROWTH OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES 
OF THE KWAKIUTL^ 


^ I ^HE secret societies of the Kwakiutl, as we know them nowadays, are 
undoubtedly a complex growth. The history ol their development 
may be elucidated, in pait at least, by incaiis of a study of the present 
organization, its geographical distribution, and lh(' com|)onent elements 
of the rituals and their explanatoi) myths. 

A comparison ()f the ceremonials ol the various tribes of the Niulli 
Pacific Coast does not leave any doubt that the) are in the main deri\ed 
from the same source. Not only are the ceremonials nuu h alike; even 
their names are identical. Among all the tribes the badge: of the ceic- 
monials are made of redar bark, which is d>ed led in the juic e of llu: 
alder. Head rings, neck ring.s, and masks are worn b\ the daiKers. The 
peifoimances themselves are essential]) the s.irnr' from Alaska to Juan 
de Fiiea Strait. But the most certain proof ol their common origin lies 
in the identity of name among the various tribes. Among the llaicla, 
Tliiigil, and Tsirnshian we find the names olala, mc'il a, and fto'nlErn, 
which Irdong to the ceremonial of the Kw.ikiiitl as well. Among the 
Bella ( a)ola the names cannot be derived from the same words as among 
the other tr ibe's, but thc'rc the. ceremonial itself is almost idenli< al with 
that of the Kwakiutl. It rertviinly diM*s not dilfei mure Ikuu the leie- 
moiiial as de.se ribed here than that of other tribes of Kwakiutl lineage 
dilfers from the ceremonial ol th' Kwakiutl proper. Bc*.sides tlii.s, the 
name's of the dancer’s, if not those of their danrt s, are ollen borrowed 
from the Kwakiutl. Turning to the south, we find tln' Nooika ns well 
as iht* Salishan tribe's who practice the ceremonial, terming it l)y the 
two names Ij/gwala and no'nlErn, both of whi« h are* name s use'el for 
portions e^f the' eerc'monial of the Kwakiutl. 

I'hc following table exhibits the l< i ms that arc used to designate parts 
of the ceremonial among van'ous tribes: 

' With slight iijodificatioiis fnim pp 660-664, of the “Th^' Soei^i! Orgain/atiori 
and the: Secret Societies of the KwakiuU Indians,'* Report of the IJ S, National 
Museum for i8q5 (Washington, 1897) 
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Kwakiutl 

Haida and Tsimshian 

J/ootka 

Salish 

is'ffeqa 

ts'eUk 

tsd^yeq 


lo'gwala 

oHala 

olalaf 

1.0'gwala 

lo'gwata 

no^nii m 

Idh^vi, ndlL'm 

ndnlE^m 

nonlc'm 

me^ii.a 

mHla' 


me^tta 


As all the words here enumerated belong to the Kwakiutl language, 
there c an be no tloubt that the ccrenionial of the Kwakiutl has influcnc cd 
to a very great extent those of the neighboiing tribes. It does not follow 
ncrcxsiirily that no secret societies cxi.stcd before the Kwakiutl exerted 
their influence over the people of the roast, for the wide distribution of 
secret st)rietics and the general similarity ol the imderhing principle all 
over North Anu-rica make it probable that .such societies did exist. But 
there can be no d(jubt that their present rliaruc t«T wa.s attained amorig 
the Kwakiutl, fiom whom the .societies in their pre.sent form .spread over 
a va.st territory.' 

The question then arises. How did the societies acquire their peculiar 
characteristics among the Kwakiutl .* I mav refer at this place to the 
growth of the cl,m system ol the Kwakiutl tril)e.'>. This system probably 
attained it.s present deseloprnent under the impetus of the dan system 
of the norlhcin tribes. The social distinction tonnected with llu* posse.s- 
sion of a <lan legend gase a suiricient sugge.slif)n to the mindj)f the 
Indian to turn his imagination in this direction. 

The clo.s<‘ .sirnilarits between the clan legends and those of the at qiiisi- 
tion of spirits presiding over scen't .sricietie.s, as well as the intimate 
relation between thc.se and the .social or'ganization of the tribes, allow 
us to apply the .same argument to the, consideratiern of the grcnvth of the 
.secret .societies. This leads us to the conclusion that the same psychical 
factor that mcjlded the clans into thc'ir prc’seiit .shape molded the secret 
societies. 

If this argument is correct, we must e\pec-t that the legends of the 
secret .societic's, although belonging to the most sacred mvths of the 
tribe.s, .show indications of lorcign influence.s, as the.se must have offered 
the material for the suggestions which gave rise to the m\th.s. J will not 
at this place enter into a detailed diM'u.s.sion of these traditions as I have 
done so in another publication." 1 have sliown that all legends of this 

* It cannot 1 h‘ pio\rd that anv tonnociion . xi’it'i belwcen tlio toiluic crit-nioruM 
of the Kwakiutl (hasvi'nalal) and tlic sun-daiirc cciemonics of the Sioux and Black- 
foot, but their aiidlojcv is quite striking. 

* Indtanische Sa^en von der Mord-Parifisrhen Kiislf Amcrikas (Berlin, 1895), 
P 339- 
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region are of complex origin, and that they must have been carried over 
enormous distances from tribe to tribe. This is true of the more insig- 
nificant talcs as well as of the most important myths, such as creation 
legends, and the legends of the origin of the secret societies. To giv e only 
one or two examples : In the tale of the origin of the cannibal society 
of the Bella Bella, it is told how a woman gtivc birth to a number of dogs, 
who attained the .secrets of the cannibal society. This tale is foimd over 
the whole of the northwc.stern portion of North America, among all the 
Athapascan tribes, among the I'^skimo, and all along the North Pacific 
Coast. Only in this .single instance is it lonnected with the origin of the 
secret societies, and I eonelnde, ihereJore, that a foreign story has been 
embodied in this myth. 

While here the foreign portion of the invth forms only a slightly 
connected incident of the t.jle, foreign in:iterial Is much more closclv 
interwoven with the whole fabric in the most important on<’ of all the 
legends of .secret .societies, vi/., the talc- of l^tn" hnhuiilanuy*' sYwi’'- . When 
wc compare this myth with the creation imth of tlie ('.hinook we find a 
remarkable resemblance in certain parts of the legends. The* grand- 
mother of the di\init\ of the (Uiino«rk,' when a child, was caiiiecl away 
liy a monster. Their <hilcl became the mothci of the culture hcTO, and 
])y IicT lielj) the nion.ster was .sLiin. Among the Rwakiutl, tiie cannibal 
spirit carries aw'uy a girl, and is finally slain. Irr one ver.sion their 
child bcvomc's the new cannibal .spirit. I’herr exist several stories on 
the we.s( co.i.st ol Vancou\er I.slancl which form probably the con- 
necting links between thc'sc two lc-geiicls.“ Fur lln’i more, the important 
incidc-nt of the- magic flight wliirh figures in the Kwakiutl legc-nd has so 
wide- a dLstribution, not only on the Pacific floast but :il.so in the Old 
World, that we inu.st con.sider it a foreign «‘lc:rnc rit in this m\th. 

These instances .show that the my ' hs referring to the ccremoni.al are of 
complex origin. 

I will point out another peciili.irity rrf thc'^e tradition.s ; Whem wc c.om- 
parc the legends as told by the various tribes of the c oast, we find that the 
ccTcmonial is derived from a variety ol myths. Some jricri crbtuiricd it 
from Ba\“bakwaltinux"si'zL<(\ othv'^ frmn the wolves, still others 
brought it down from heaven. The legend of the Tsinishian tell.s that a 
hunter obtained it from a bear who took him into his Icxlgc; in the interior 

^ Chincjok IVxt.'s, Bulletin ao of the Buirau of Fthnolo^v ( 1894), P 9 - 

® Fell ii rcnurkablc aiialof^uc ol this tf.idition collrcU-d anioriK tkc> CJolds of Amoor 
River, sec Globus, vol. 71 (1897), p 9a 
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of a rock. Traditions which arc entirely distinct in character and origin 
arc brought forward to explain the origin of the same ceremonial. 

What docs this prove? We have seen that none of the tales leferrcd 
to can be considered as a growth of the genius of any of these tribes unin- 
fluenced by any foreign sources. All the traditions are full ol foreign 
cleincnts which can be traced, .step by step, to distant legions. When we 
.see, therefore, that the same ritual is explained by a variety of traditions, 
we must conclude that in this region at least the ritual is older tlian the 
tradition referring to the ritual ; that the former must be considered as 
primary, the latter as sc< ondary. 

I believe the .source of the ritual, as well as ol the legends which arc 
connected witli it, must be looked for in the advantages and the preioga- 
tives which the jnenibenship of .secret .societies gi\cs. This must have 
caused a de.sire to po.«.se.s.s such membership, which eilluT led the men to 
acquire membeiship.s in existing .societies, or, where these w'cre not sulFi- 
cient, for the peo])le to invent new onas. Of course, I do not mean to say 
that the Indian incented traditions conscioiusl^ and intentionally, but 
that the de.sire excited his lancy and his whole slate of mini!, at)d that 
in this manner, altei appropriate fa.sting, the oppottunitx was given for 
halhieination.s, the mateiial for which was nece.ssaril> taken from the 
existing idea.s, or from the idea.s ol neighboring tribes. 'I'hese !ltc the 
peeuliai jiliemanena whiih weie. set forth by .Stoll in his book on Sug- 
ge.sti(jn, and I think in a deeper manner by Tarde in lii.s book on the 
Laws of Imitation. 

It is easily understood how the extiting nspeet of the (creiiionial of 
the cannibal .society ( a used a young man who had gone fasting t«) believe 
that he saw in his hallueination.s the. .s.'ime spirit under new <‘onditions, 
and to tell of his e.xpoiiencc after his return. .\.s the notion h.id beioine 
e.stablished that the .spirit, aftei having been seen, h.id a tendciicy to 
reappear to the descendants, an opportunity was given lor the formation 
of a new place in the .secret society. We may therefore assume tlial the 
p.syeliologieal explanation for the development of the coniplitated .sv.s- 
tem of the membership in secret .societies lies in the combined action of 
the social system and the method of acquiring guardian spirits. 

While tliese con.sidetation.s explain the variety of forms of the .secret 
.societic's and piove that the myths on which the ritual Is apparently 
founded art* probably secondary in character, they do not give a clue to 
the origin of the .secret societies and of the peculiar customs connected 
w'ith them. Tlierc are, howe\’cr, indications which allow us to conclude 
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that these customs had their origin in methods of warfare. First of all, 
the deity Ji'Jna'lag ilis is considered the bringcr of the ceremonial. ’I'he 
name means the one who makes war in the whole w'orld,” and he rules 
the mind of man at the time of war as well as during the period of activ- 
ity of the secret societies. For this reason, also, the secret societies arc 
in action during times of war, in winter as w ell as in summer. All the 
oldest songs of these societies have reference to war; the cannibal, the 
bear dancer, and the fend dancer, <ire c-onsidered as chid wariiots, and 
fall into ccsta.Mcs as .soon as they have* kilh'd an enemy. All this .seems to 
indicate that the origin of secret societies has a close connection with 
warfare. 

Blit one. thing more must be eonsideied. 'i'he customs whicli we 
ohstTve now'atla> s arc evidently a modern de\ elopment of more ancient 
forms. The ceremonial of c annihalism, which nowadays i.s the mast 
important pait ol the whole ceremonial, is known to Imm* bc’on inlio- 
ducc'd among the various tribes rceenth, although its foundation, the 
idea of the existence of a spirit who is killing pc'oph*, is piesc'nt among 
all the tribes. 'I'he Kivakiiitl stale uniformly that the c u,stoni of devour- 
ing men was introduced among their tiibe about and that it was 

derived from the Bella Bella. We also have conc 1 u.si\e evidence that 
the c custom was aequhed b) the Tsimslii.m not helote il’e’o appioxi- 
mately, and that they also obtained it from the Bc-lla Bc-lla. Thetefoie 
thcie is no doubt that the custom originally was c online d to tin* small 
teriiloty of the Bella Bella. Among the southern tribes the action ol the 
cannibal was confined to his t iking hold with Iris teeth of ihe heads of 
eiicmie.s, which were cut off in war. 

The foini in which the eeic*mony of eannibali.siu of the Bell.i Bella 
appeared first w'as tlie following: A sl.ive was killed b\ his owner, and 
then W'as torn and eaten by tlic rainnibals, or pieces ol flesh were torn 
with the teeth from the arms ot the chests of people, or linalK, corpses 
which were prepared in a particular manner were devoincd by the 
cannibal. The first of lhe.si' ru-stoins shows (le.irly its close connc-i tinii 
with warfare. The slave is the booty of the cannibal, or ol his relatives, 
and by slaying him the \ ictor\ is once ntote biouglit before the eves of 
his admiring friends. It is hardly pcrssible to prove definitely that the 
secret .societies have developed exclusively from 1 ustoms rc'lating to war- 
fare, but I believe my remarks have made clear the close eonnertion 
between the two phenomena. 



THE RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM OF THE 
VANDA U' 


' k "‘HE system of relationship terms of the Vandaii of Portuguese South- 

east Africa is founded on the following pTinciplcs : 

1. Within the family pwition is determined in such a way that all 
those counted as members of one generation take precedence over those* 
of the following generation. 

2. In the family consisting of parents and children both parents have 
equal position, and siblings of both sexes also have equal position. 

3. When a girl marries her position in reference to hcT brother is 
lowered by one step so that she < ounts as a member of the next lower 
generation. For convenience’s sake these, .steps in position may be desig- 
nated by the term gt‘nc*ration. 

4. When referiing to collateral rclativc-s the rank of the speakci is 
determined by the relation ot the inlermt diale relatiAc* to thejicnson 
referred to; for iiustance, in talking to a rnoihei's brothcT his position is 
determined by the relation of the mothcT to her brother. 

5. Siblings of the same, sex, and children of the same sex of siblings of 
the same s<*x are cU'signated by the .same tei ms. 

6. For a man parents and brothers of his w'ife, and the, wife of his 
son-in-law (these terms understood in Vand.cn sense') occujrv an excep- 
tional position; for the woman the parents, grandlathers, and sisters of 
the parents of her husband, excepting however the sisters ol his father; 
for both man and woman the daughter -in-law oc c upies an exceptionally 
high pcMtion. 

In the following the numbers in pai-c“ntheses added to the names refer 
to the .schematic genealogies; number without a piime to the man’s 
genealogy (A), those with a prime to a w’oman's genc'alogy f B). The 
individuals are .<>0 ar ranged that, as far as possible, all those relatives who 
are design.ilc-d by the same Icrrm arc plai'ed together. In.stead of placing 
individuals according to their biologic al pewition they are phu'ed accord- 
ing to their soc'ial position. 

^ ^eitsihiift Jur Eihnologir, vol 54 pp. 41- 51. 

384 
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The principal difficulty for a clear understanding of tliis system lies 
in the correct appreciation of the relations between brother and sister. 
When she marries her brother controls her choice and according to the 
thiid principle she loses one step. Her children arc, therefore, two steps 
under her brother and equal in position to his grandchiUlren. 'Fheicfore 
they are also called by the same term that is used for the man’.s gtand- 
children. In the same way a man’s father’s sLster loses one step when 
she marries and becomes equal to the .speaker’s sister and as hi.s sister 
she lases another step compaied to him on account of her marria''e, so 
that she drops to the same pasition a.s the speaker’s ihildrcn. In other 
words, all the women, as “sisters” of iill the men in the sutcessive ascend- 
ant male generations aie in a lower position. In Fig. i are repre- 



Fjo I. Ri-latioiisliip !,j'St<*in of the Vandaii, !■ riiis used b) iiiHU. 


.sented the relations between the male speaker A, Ins si'^tir (5'' and her 
children ( 1 a ) ; his paternal aunt f 5 , and lier ( hildren (12;, and so on 
in ascending generations. For the '•ake of eluritv the biolcjgif.il genera- 
tions are indicated by circJc.s. They aie not valid from a Vandau point 
of view. 

On the other hand (he brother nf a married woman (B fig. 2 ) is one 
step above his sister. Therefore his childien arc etjual in position to that 
of the woman speaking. Since the son of her brother is her “brother he 
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also movrs one step up when the woman speaking marries and his 
daughters arc “sisters” of the speaker, his sons “brothers” who again 
move up one step. Thus all the male descendants of a man in the male 
line are “brothers” of his sister. In fig. 2 this is indicated by the recurv- 
ing line which brings back the son of 6' to the same point. 

As a result of this tfic mother’s brother ( i ) who is one step above the 
mother, his .son and their .sons and son’s sons throughout all the descend- 



Fjt; 2. Rrlatinn*jhip sv.vl»‘m of tlu* Vamlan , trrnis used b\ woman 


ing generation aie in the position of the mother’s fath«’r and are called 
“gi andf.iiher”. In the same way the “sister’s” child, no matter whether 
thus is the own .sister, the father’.s or grandfather’s sister will be two steps 
below the male speaker and is called “gramkhild” (12). 

J’ollowing is a list of the terms in use * : 

(i) t'it't'gulu pi. Vfit'ct'rgulu , niadjit'ft'cgulu, iiadjii’ct’rgulii 

(^) vibiya pi. nuidjimhiya, vadjimhi )a 

(3) baba yA, I'ahaba. niadfihaba, vndjibaba 

(j) ma.i ]}\. t'ania.i, inadjima.i, vadjima.i 

{5) t'ci'adji pi. rnadjit’cl'adji, vadjit’et'adji 

^ z, i strongly labializrd. 
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(6a) nyevansi ^ pi. madjinyevanii, vadjinyevansi 

(6b) munuk’una pi. vanuk'una, I'adjinuk’una 

(7) muk'adji pi. vak’adji 

(8) mulutne pi. vnlitmr, vadjilume 

(9) niyana pi. I'ana, ma-jina, madjivana (the last two having a 

slightly discoiiiteous nieatung) 

(10) mukwamho ]>1. I'akicamho, madjihivamho (the latter, impolite) 

(11) nyarnyana^ pi, vanyamyana, mad’pnyamyana, vadjinyamyana 

(12) rnuzuk ulu pi. fazuk'ulu,niadjtzttk’uln (the latter, impolite) 

(*3) ^nyalamu pi. famyalaniu, niadjimyalaniu, .‘adjim^'alnmu 

(14) mulot'ozi pi. valovozn <i\so vamulovuzi, mad jilovozi 
(15a) vationo- pi. I'ailatio, madplXimo 

(if,b) mp'cle pi. m/i'i'lc, madpmp'i'lc 

(16) vnt'i'iala" pi. vat'vjila, nuid‘]ii\'zala, 7 'odiil'cztihi 

(17) vambi Yii “ pi. r atnhiya, m idiimhiyti. 7 ‘iidjiriihna 

( t8) nyc\ala ' pi. ranyi\.ala, nitidjiiiyi'\nla, vadjniyi'mla 
^I9) varjlc - ]>]. vaztlf, madpnuh-. I'adiizt'li 

( JO) ynyanuj t'tn pi. madjuuyauaicni , vadjimytnavcnc 

(ji) l'ap'o^\^azi pi. vamiip\i\\!’ozi, niad]ip'v\]gozi, vadji- 

p'dlgozi 

Tfi avoid < onfusuni 1 use in the folhmiiig onK singular forms: 

( 1 1 t'cl'i'gitlii or (\cgiilu (eie.il I'ailiei , the Bantu stem I'ti “father” 
is not used in (Uiindaui ; p:ilernal and mat<-inal grandfather. Since 
my (man’s,) mother (.j) after lu-rmairiage is one step below her brother 
( la ), her brother, i.e. m\ maternal unelc ( la) is also two steps above 
myself, thereJore, m> t'rt'cgnlu and so on thiou.gh the whole scric.s of 
ascending generations. This does iivit oreur oti the paternal side, because 
the father and his brother are on the same level. Sinr e iny wife calls her 
grandfathers ( i') and lur mother's brother (t'a; t'l't'c^idu 1 use the 
.same term. This is diflerent for the woman in relaiion to her husband’.s 
grandfathers and mothers brother (.See under iti. ) 

( a ) rnhiya : paternal and mat«T.;.il .grandmother. Since the mother'.s 
brother ( i ) is < ailed t'rt’rgnhi his wife is called mbi ya. Man and woman 
call all the women whom their mate calls vibiya by the same term. 

(3) baba ; father (3) and all his brothers (3a), also the sons of the 
brothers of the paternal grandfather; husbands of the mother’s shters 
(3b j and of all those tailed jna.i (.st\ no. 4 ). The lather's ehler bmther 
is also tidied baba muk'ulu (gieat fathci ), the lather’s younger brother 
baba mdok'o (little father). 

( 4 ) via.i mother ( 4 ) anti hei sist i rs ( 4 a ) ; t he tlaughlei s of the sisters 

* nye head. 

“ va singular* pxprrssing respect 
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of the maternal grandmother. Since the mother’s brother is a step 
higher than the mother, and since she calls her brother’s daughter 
fet’adji (no. 5) the latter is also called ma.i. The wives of all the men 
called baba (3) are also ma.i. In other words, the wives of all the baba 
and the t’et^adji of the mother are called ma.i. The mother’s elder sister 
is also called ma.i muk’ulu (great mother), the mother’s younger sister 
ma.i mdok'o (little mother). 

(5) ^'^t'<idji (Bantu t’a father, yali female). Sisters without regard 
of relative age. Since the father's sister (5a) on marrying moves one 
step down she is on the same level as my (a man’s) sister (5) who also 
moves down one step when she marries. Therefore both arc on the same 
level as my own (hildien and 1 tall them t'et’adji and my own children, 
both boys and girls, call them by the same term. Conversely : since the 
woman on marrying moves down one step in relation to her brother, her 
brother’s ((>') daughter (3^) and .she herself are on the same level, that 
is she is her t’et'adji, which, llu'iefore signifies, 

for the man : sister ( 5 ) , father’s sister i 5a ) , father’s father’s .sister 
(5b), etc. 

for the woman besides these : brother’s daughU:r ( jy'b) . 

(6) nyevaiiU; elder brothter (ba); munuk ana vounger brother 
(6b) ; also, elder vi/. younger son of lather’s brother, or mothe»s sister. 
Age is determined by the age ol the .speaker, not by th.il oI Ins p.irents. 
The woman c alls all her brothers and her father’s brother’s som w yrratui 
(6'). Since after marriage .she nuivcs one step down in 1 elation to her 
brother, his .son (6'a) is also her njYvunsi and .so on through all geneia- 
tions. Therefore nyi’z’ana .signifies 

for the man: elder bi other (tia). 

for the woman: brother (6'), biothei’s son (t)'}, brother’s son’s 
son, etc. 

mun«A ’unci younger brother (6b) is a term used only by men. 

(7) muk’adji wife. 

( 8 ) m ulumc hu.sband . 

(9) myana own children and those o^ the nyt'vazia and munuk' una 
of the man ; and for a woman those of the t'ct'adji. Thcicfore the term 
signifies 

for the man : child, brother ’.s child, child of wife’s si.ster, child of 
.sister of wife’s father, child of daughter of wife’s brc.ther. 

for the woman : child, sister’s child, child of husband’s brother, 
child of father's sister, child ol bi other’s daughter. 
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(10) mukwambo a man married to a woman of the next lower level, 

for the man : husbands of all ftt'adp (5), or myana (9). 

for the woman: husbands of my ana (g') and myanavene (20'), 
i.c., the husband's sister who is one step below her brother (6') . 
A eontradiction is involved in this in so far as the myanavene 
is at the same time a prison to be treated with respect (see 
sixth principle). 

Instead of mukivar.ibo the term myalatnu (13) may be used. 

( 1 1 ) nyamyana ( ; - head ( hild ) ; wife of the myana ; for the woman 
besides this the brother’s wife. The man mav also use this term for the 
wife of his A ( I2) whom he ordinariK calls ivimfciyfl (i?)- 

( la) muzuk'ulu ( -j;rcat muzu } ; foi both, man and woman, child 
of the myana ! 9 ) . 

Foi the man also t hildien ol his t\’fa(lji ( f,) ; also husband of the 
muznk 'ala. 

For the woman aLs<j the children of tlic t'ct'adji ol her husband, be- 
1'aii.se she hei.sdl in her marriage has been placed on her hus- 
band's le\el. .\lso the husband or the wile of the 7nnz'uk'u!u. 
The wile oi the mazuk 'ttlu is e.dlc d by the man . 'arnbiya ( i */ ) . 

■'13) tnyahnmi 

For the man, all his wile's t'cCadji, including the daughter of his 
wile’s brother, the sister^ ol his wiles lather, and the wives 
ol his (,!)) ,ii^d mnnnk'un a (bb). 

For the woman, all the nyt'z'an’u aiul m>t"iik vna of her husband, 
.md the husbands of her own / cl ody. 

The lirni myalatnu may dso be ii.'^cal in place of mukwambo (10) al- 
though the lelation ol the spetaker to the mukwamhn is cpiiti dilferent 
fiom that to his myalatnu, I’hc tern myulamii may also be used instead 


of va'idc (19). 

( 14) mulovozi liu.sbaiid ol wile'.s t'ct'adji: perhaps better; husband 
of a myalamu ( 13 ) who is wile’s t ct adji (5)* Used only by men. 

^15'; {i:,'a) and mt'‘clc (i^b) ; wife of hmband's cider 

brother (15'a), vi/. of his younger brother (if/^J) ; ‘dso wives of the 
myalamu who are. her husband’s ny, : >. nli or munnk'una. Used only by 
women. 

(16) vat’czala husband'.^ vi/. wife's father and tluir "brothers.” For 
the woman also husband’s grandlathers. The term rat'ezala or vatele 
is also used lor the father of the nyamyana 1 1 although he is usually 


called mvp'o)^gozi (21). 
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(17) vambiya (= honorable grandmother) ; wife’s mother, wife’s 
brother's wife ; for the man also the wife of the muzuk'ulu (12) (who, 
however is called muzuk'ulu by the woman). The term may also be 
used for the mother of the nyamyana (11) instead of the usual mu- 

(21 ) . A man may also use the term vambiya for his nyamyana. 
The woman never uses the tcim vambiya for the women of her hus- 
band’s family or of those of her children. She employs it only for the 
vambiya of her brother whose terms of address or reicrence she adopts. 

(18) nyesala (--head ji‘rt/«) husband’s mother. 

(19) vatcle wife’s brother. Since the wife’s brother’s son is her 
nycransi, his son, liLs son’s son, ett ., are also va/ele. 

(20') myanavene, husband's t'cl'adji. 

(21) inup'a^gozi lecijwoial term used l>y parents ol a married 
couple. It is most commonly used by women. 

The reciprocal terms used by rel.'itivi-s are aci ordingly as follows : 


t'ft’egulu ( I ) 1 
mhiya (2) J 

baba (nj 
ma.i (4) 


muzuk'ulu (12) 


j- tnyana (9) 


nyi-vutui (ba) j- 

mulunic (8) 
t>az»'lr (19) I 
vat'rzala [i(>) J 
vambiya (17) ! 
val'czala (ib) 
)nyana:'(’ni' (20) 
nyrsala (181 
vat'u/no (15'a) 


munnk'una (bb) 
t'et’adji (5) 

muk'adji ( 7 ) 

muhvambo ( lO; 

I 

I nyamyana ( 1 1 ) 

i 

tnp‘de ( ir)'b) 


Reciprocal terms are : 

myalamu (13') 
vmloz'ozi (14) 
mup‘ox^ozi (21 j 

and for women I'et'adji. 


The schematic drawings. Figures i and 2, reprc.sent these conditions. 
Broken lines indicate mairiagcs, straight lines descent. When the son of 
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a person is designated the same way as his father, this is indicated by a 
returning loop in which a circle on the level of the generation indicates 
the passage through that generation. Thus the son of the Vet^cgvlu ( i ) 
on his mother's side is also t'eVegulu ( la, b). Also when a woman of 
one generation is designated in the same way as a woman of the follow- 
ing descending generation, the line of descent is carried on to that gen- 
eration and the passage through the biological geiieiation is indicated 
by a circle. In Figure 1, ^ is speaking, in Figure 2, B, The lectangles 
enclosing certain groups of individuals indicate that the same condirions 
of mairiagc prevail for all of tlicm. The rank is also expressed in the 
mutual use of forms of address. Persons who arc nspccted belonging to 
a higher rank arc addiesscil by “vou'' and with the prefix 

of respect va jjreceding the name. Conversely all those ol lower rank are 
called *'thou’' [mcivc). 


7 he vian calls' "Ulmu" 
his wife aiid all tlic rnyalamu 
his sisters 

his f.ither’s sisters, e\eept those 
olcli'r than the spe.ikrr 
his younger brother's 


his children 

his rnuzal^'ulfi, cNrepl when tlu'V 
aie older than tii(‘ spi aker 

7 he man calh ''you' 
his graiidj>an'nts 
Ins paK’iit.s 
his older brothers 


his sisters' husbands 
his w'ife's brolhiMS 


his miikwambo 
his parents-in-Iaw' 
his daughter-in-law' 
the w’ifc of his muzuh ulu 


1 ht nnan ealh *'thou" 
hei brothc rs 

1h‘i f 4 itlu rs sisU'is, except wlien 
tlie\ aie oldc'r than the speaker 
hoi ynmigi'i sisteis 
her hrothers’ wi\es 
till* v\ i\ rs fNf her liusbaiid's younger 
hi others 
h('r childieii 

her rnuznlc'utu, e.xeopt those older 
ih.in th • sjMMker 

7 hr aonian calls ''you" 
lier grandpan'Mts 
lic r paff nts 

lier oKler sisteis and her fathei's 
sislc rs in t tise they are older than 
tlu* speakt r 

her hush.irid’s sisHTs 
her husband 
h<*i ur/alaviu 

the wifi‘ of lier hiish.ind’s elder 
biothi'r, excx'pt when she e 
younger than the speaker 
ln‘r tnuLik'nrnho 
her par(*nts-in-1aw' 
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The mup‘or\gozi call one another “you.” Comparing this with the 
schematic presentation, it will be seen that the individuals correspond- 
ing to the first six terras on the right use the term “you” speaking to all 
those on the left. The next group (Nos. iG, 17, 19) and the muAwamho 
(10) call one another “‘you”, also the mup‘or]go^ (21 ) among them- 
selves. Among the women the myanavene (20) and the younger nya- 
my ana ( 1 1 ) use “thou,” while the nyesala (18), vateiala (16), and 
nyamyana (11) use “you.” The male myalamu (13) calls the lemale 
“thou.” The female calls the male myalamu (13) “you.” The dis- 
tinction between elder and younger brothers and elder and younger 
.sisters is carried through more strictly in .so far as the elder ones call the 
younger ones “thojt”, the younger ones tlie elder ones “you”. 

The mutual behavior of relatives is strictly regulited. In certain 
groups a joking relationship is pennitted. I lia\-e indicated this by 
black circles for all those who are allowed to joke. With others there is 
a respect relationship which is extreme for the I'umhha, mothet-in-law, 
for whom avoidance {k’ up java) is prc.se ribed. I have indicated the 
groups which arc in a re.spe( t relationsliip by hachurc. For othc'ts there 
is no prescribed bchatior. It depencLs ttpon personal relations in how 
far joking is permitted. There is a certain degree of constraint between 
brothers and sisters, and between childien and parents. Children arc 
instructed in sexual matters by their gr.uulp.irents. 

Re.spect is also expressed in anotlier manner. It is considered im- 
proper to accept anything from an older person with one Ji.md, particni- 
larly with the left hand. It must be accepted with both hands tupped 
and held together. If this should be imjtossible, the one hand, either 
left or right, must gra.sp tlte wrist of the receising hand. 

Young men in the presence of okh-r persons must .sit v\ iili knees drawn 
up and feet tro.sscd. They are not permitted to .squat so that the heels 
stand up on the side of the thighs. Women may .squat but the feet must 
be placed to one .side. It Is improper to .sit with legs .stretched out in the 
presence of older people. 

Older people arc given a mat to sit on. 

Before the meal the older people w'ash their hands first and begin, the 
younger ones follow. Thi; younger ones arc not allowed to stop until the 
older people have stopped eating. 

It Ls improper to smark one’s lips while eating, partieukirly in the 
presence of older persons. 

Young people should not contradict older ones in a loud voice. 
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When a man has to talk to his mother-in-law he has to clap his hands 
while speaking, the hands being cupped. He must also dap his hands 
when his mothcr-in-law is speaking. In the presence of his mother-in- 
law he mu.st .sit with closed lists, thumbs bent under, and knuckles up- 
ward. To stretch out the thumbs is considered a serious insult. 

When a son-in-law wishes to enter the hou.se of his mothcr-in-law he 
claps his hands to announce his arri\ al. 'J’he s:une is done with strangers 
before entering the house. People well know n to the visitors knock at the 
door. When a man meets a re.spected woman— -seldom one of his own 
family — he .stands .stiU and claps his hands. She bends her knees and 
tTOs.ses her arms (i\er her breast. When meeting his mother-in-law a 
man bends his knees and claps hands. The mother-in-law also kneels 
and bends forw ard. Then the man steps aside .ind allows his mothcr-in- 
law to pass. She walLs 011 the opjrositc .side of the roatl in 01 dcr to avoid 
him. 

When two relatives <ir rieighbois meet, men or women, they clap the 
right hand on tlie lelt side of the ehest and cup their hands. People who 
do not know eadi other pass without greeting. 

A per-son meeting tire chief t laps his h.uuU about eight times and then 
.stops with two .short < lappings with haig pau.scs. 

A visitor who happens t<i come in at mi altime is invited to share. It 
is customary not to accept such an invitation loo oltcn. 

The cliildien are louiited as membeis of the laihei’s family. The 
tribe is dhided in septs (mul'ul/o), every one of which has a certain 
taboo. The, septs arc disided in .sibs {hvinnho), which are named ac- 
cording to the part of the country they inhabit. Abirriagcs within the 
sib arc strieily forbidden, also those among m.ucrn.il relatives, so far as 
they arc known. Therefore the whole gnmp ol consjinguineous relatives 
may not marry among themselves. Among those related by allinity the 
man can ne\er marry a i'ombiyn or a nyornyriud, the women no mu- 
kwamho or i at'e.zala. .Among the “grandmothers” “and grandchildren” 
(that is, fnhiva and tmiziik'nln) there are a whole series who are not 
ron.sanguineou.s, aiscj among “fathers” [bnlxi) and “mothers” {ma.i). 
A man may marry his ma.i whf» is not consanguineotis with him. The 
informant is not certain whether this is an old custom or due to Zulu 
influeiK e. At present such mart iages arc not approved of but not forbid- 
den. In pa.st generations a man mai ried his father’s widows, except his 
own mother, or the widows ol his own brother.*! because he inherited 
them. Therefore a man may marry his ma.i, but the woman c an never 
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marry her baba. Conversely a woman may marry her myana, but a 
man can never marry his myana. Also a man can never marry his 
muzuk’vlu, and a woman cannot marry her t’et’egtdu. In other words 
the man marries only into hLs own or higher steps, the woman her own 
or lower steps. When attempting to explain the marriage regulations 
my informant first of all refers to a disinclination to certain types of 
marriages. Discussing the matter further it occurs to him that all the 
t’et'egulu and rnuznk'ulu are consanguineous and arc therefore forbid- 
den to marry. When his attention is called to it that this docs not hold 
good for the baba and ma.i he discus.scs economic conditioiLs. Marriage 
is arranged on the basis of a pa)'mcnt made by the man’s family to the 
wife’s family which is represented by her brother who conducts the 
negotiatiom. Through the marriage the woman becomes part of her 
hwiband’s family, so that after her husband's death she is taken over by 
other men of her husband's family. On the other hand the man has on 
account of the payment claim lor her rcplaii-mcnt in case she should 
die, but only from her own tank, that is to .say, among the I’cl'atJji of his 
wife. According to this the widow would be first of all inherited by the 
myalamu. Here, ho\se\-er, is a eontradirtion in .so far as the muzuK'ulu 
may tlaim her first. In previous generatioas also his claint would have 
preceded that ot the son of the det eased and that «if the tnyaUirnn. It 
seems to me that this cann<»t be explained on a purel\ cronomi»‘ ba.MS. 
My informant explained it in the following manner: When a girl (2) 
marries a boy ( i ) , the payment is made to her bi other (3) . He uses it 
in order to buy a wife (4 ) lor himself. If he should tlic the payment that 
the man (1) made, for his wife {2) hiUs gone to the family of the 
woman (4) and therefore the man (i) claims the woman (4 1 for whom 
the last payment was made, for him.self. He himself may not marry her 
becau.se she is his vamhiya, but his muzvk’ulu has a claim to the widow. 
Evidently this argument is not valid when the brother ( 3 ) of the widow 
( 2 ) manics first and it also does not explain why the .son of the daughter 
of ( I ) may claim the widow since a payment has been made for the 
daughter. Evidently these economic considerations are of later otigin 
and do not explain tlie principle tliat the man must marry in the same or 
higher rank group whenc\Tr relatives by alTinity are concerned. 

It may be that the customs of the 'fhonga ‘ throw light on the situa- 
tion. Among them a widower can compel the brother of hi.' deceased 

’ Hpnrv A. Junod, The Life of a South Afruan Tribe (Neuchatel, 1913), vol. i, 
pp. 3 1 7 Pt seq. 
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wife to divorce his wife and make her over to the widower. Then the 
earlier marriage has to be dissolved ceremonially. 

According to the present custom the man can only marry in his own 
or in the second older rank group, the woman only in her own and the 
second younger group. It might be suggc.stt:d that this cu.stom is related 
to the position of the sist<‘r’s daughlcis who so far as the man is con- 
cerned are considerctl two stops under him, while the mother’s brothers 
are two steps above him. 'I'he relation between the man and his 
myalamu (13) is simple. He can marr\- all of them, and he inherits them 
alter the death of liis wife or his bi others, 3’hi.s is the ordinary Icviratc 
which rolcrs to all the t'et'adji of the w'oman, and of the wives of all the 
nevanh and miimtk'una of the man. 

The prinrijial differenre betwi en the .system of the Vandau and that 
c*f the Zulu and the Thong.i » omists in the following : Among the latter 
the mother's brolhcr is one .steji liigher than the mother but is not called 
by the .same term as ihe giandiatlier, but inalumc. His son is also 
nuilumr; his dauglilcr, inamr, among the Zulu mamana ^ -- mother) 
among the I'honga. Among the Zulu, the father’s sister is called baha- 
knzi, among the Thong.i, nnana. 'The former means “female father,” 
as among the V'anJ.m, tlie l.ittei "httle lather”. Among the northern 
Thong.i the. mule is abo tailed Ir. the same term as the, grandfather. 

Among tlie Tlinnga we find one imponunt feature, the younger 
brother and the yiungei sistei t move one step down. Only the wife 
of the okl brother is the natuu (toire.spoiuling to myalamv) ol the man. 
The wife of the )omig<-r biother is >niik<n\u ana (corrcsponiling to 
nyamyana) . The grandson is tailed mtipyona (phonetically corre- 
sponding to a \\uulau lore, mniyami whit h, Jiowever, docs not occur), 
while the gianddaughtei is t .died ntukiila (torte;ponding to muzuh’- 
ulu ) . In tht; north tlie grandson is ..-so t .died ntuk uhi. 1 1 is ntit possible 
to carry through the « ompaiisoii in tu tail .siiic Junod’s dweription Is not 
sulfic iently c-vhaii.sii\ c. 

The priueipal intere.st in the stsicin of the Vandau lies in the fact 
that we have heic a clear ease of the a\uneulatc in a tribe of paternal 
descent and that this system jn.iy 1m explained without dilTieulty ba.scd 
on the ranking of the generatitai.s. I am far from maintaining that the 
present explanation eonesponds to the historiial development of the 
sy.«!tem but it .seems inlrresiing to sec that psychologically and .socio- 
logically considereil the avuiindate may develop without any trace of 
maternal succc&sion. Beraitse the .sister of the man when .she marries is 
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moved one step down and her husband is placed in equal position with 
her, the woman’s brother becomes the head of the family. Particularly 
owing to the fact that he directs the negotiations of the marriage, his 
position develops in .such a way that he has control over his sister’s chil- 
dren and can interfere in all the family affairs of his sister. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOLK-TALES 
AND MYTHS ’ 


''J^HE collections of folk-tales and myths of all continents, but par- 
ticularly of North America, that have been accumulated during the 
last few decades have yielded the definite results that the incidents of 
tales have a very wide distribution, that they ha\e been carried from 
tribe to tribe, even from continent to continent, and have been as- 
slmiLatcd 1 o such an extent that rarely only is there any internal evidence 
that would indicate what is of native and what of foreign origin. 

Although these incidents have a wide distribution, they have devel- 
oped characterLstic peculiarities in lestricted parts of the territory in 
which the> occur. I will illustiate this by means of .some examples 
selectctl from among the folk- tales of the North Pacific i.oast of America. 

.“Vn excellent iIlu.stiadon is presented by the North American tale of 
the Bungling Host. The fiind.iniental idea of the story, the failure of 
the attempt to imitate magical methrids of procxiring food, is ' ommon 
to the whole North American continent, apparently w'ith the sole excep- 
tion of ( lalifornia and of the Ai < tie c oa.st. The ineidenis, however, 
show' considerable variation. Confined to the North Pacific coa.st are 
the tricks of letting oil efrip from the h-inds, of obtaining fishroe by 
striking the ankle, and of letting beirics ripen bv the song of a bird. 
'I’he widely spread trick of cutting or digging meat out of the host’s 
body is practically unknown <jn the North I*acific coast. T he host’s 
trie k of killing his childrc n, who revive, which forms part of the Bun- 
gling Host tale in the State of Washington and on the Plateaus is well 
known on the North Pacific coast. However, it does not occur a.s part 
of this story. It is entirely confined to .stories of visits to the countries 
of supernatural beings. 

Similar ob-servations may be made in rc;gard to the prolific test theme. 
The dangerous entrance to the hou.se of the: super natural beings is rep- 

’ The Scientifu Monthly, vol 3 (i!»i6), pp 335 -343 TMmshian 

M>tholo('v, 3Mst Annual Report of the Bureau of Amerttan Ethnology (i9>6), pp. 
872 €t seq. 
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resented among the northern tribes of the North Pacific coast by the 
closing cave or by the closing horizon ; among the tribes farther to the 
south, by a snapping door ; on the western plateaus, by animals that 
watch the door of the hoasc. Heat tests occur frequently, but in some 
regioas the heat is applied by baking the youth in an oven or boiling 
him in a kettle ; in others by sending hinJ into an overheated sweat-lodge 
or placing him near a large fire. More important difTt'n'iices may be 
observed in the general s«“tling of the test talcs, \shich in some areas 
arc tests of the son-in-law ; in others, matches bel’vvcen the inhabitants 
of a village and their ^ Isitors. 

Other e.vamples of the local development of the plot of a story by 
the introduction of specific incidents occur, as in the North Pac ific coast 
story of raven killing the deer, sshom, accordinc to the .Maskan tale, he 
strikes with a hammer, while in the more .southern foim hc' pushes him 
over a precipice. Similarly, in a stoiy of a r«.je< ted loser who is made 
beautiful by a supernatural bi'iug the magic tr.mslormalion is aeeom- 
plishcd in the northern versions by bathing the \(iiith in the bathtui) 
of the supernatural being, while in the south he is gi\en a new head. 

In other cases the geographical dillerentiation of the l.iles is not tpiitc 
so evident, botansc different t\pcs f)f stories nverl.tp. Tliis is the rase 
in the widely spi'cad .story of the deserted ehild. 'I’ahs in whii fwu youth 
gives offense by being lazy or b) wasting food belong to .Alaska. An- 
other type, in whuh a girl is deserted because she h.is married a dog, 
belongs to British (lolumbia ; but the two t\pes oxcil.ip in distribution. 
This particular theme occurs in a nuti'h wider are.i on tin* Amerii'.'in 
Continent, and other types may r'asily be ret oeiii/eil in the stories of 
the Plains Indians. 

Talcs of m.'irriagcs with supernatural beings or animals are often 
found in the form of the abduction of a girl who has unwittingly of- 
fended an animal. T'his type, .seems to br'Iong primarily to .Alaska, while 
the theme of helpful animals that succor unfortun.de and innocent 
sufferers is much more frequent among lire tribes (d British Columbia. 

All thc.se examples illustrate that therr are a riumlH'r of simple plots, 
which have a wide disliibutimi, and which are elaborated b\ a number 
of incidents that must be interpreted as literary devic'cs peculiar to each 
area. In all the.se ca.sc.s the incidents obtain their pei uliar signifiranr e by 
being worked into diflcrciit plots. 

On the other hand, we find also certain incidents that have a very 
wide distribution and occur in a variety ol plots. Many examples of 
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these arc given in the annotations to all the more important recent col- 
lections of folk-tales. The local character of folk-talcs is largely deter- 
mined b)- typical associations between incidents and definite plots. 

In mo.st of th<’ cases here discussed the plot has a general human char- 
acter, so that the prore.sses of invention and diffusion of plots must be 
looked at from a point of view entirely diffeteiU from that to be applied 
in the study of uivcntion and diffusion of incidents. The latter are, on 
the whole, fanta.stir modifications of every-day experiences, and not 
likely to devedop independently with a frequency sufTicicnt to explsun 
tlieir niiincnnis oc currenccs over a l.irge area. On the other hand, the 
storie.s of a deserted child, of contests between two villages, of a rejected 
lover, and other similar ones, are so iloselv related to cvery-day experi- 
entes, and conform to them so strictly, that the conditions for the rise 
of such a framewoik of literary composition are re.idily given. Never- 
thelc •ss the plots that aic i har.ic tetistic of various areas should be studied 
from tile point of view ol thcii literary char ictcristies and of their rela- 
tioit to the actual lile of the people. 

An attemjrt of this kind has been made by' Dr. John R. Swanton,’ 
who enumerates a miinber ol lotmnlas of talcs of the North Pacific 
coast. In this area the lollowing plotsocrui a number of times : 

1. A woman marries an animal, is maltreated by it, and escapes. 

2. A woman m.n ti('s <in anini.ii, who pitie.s and helps her ; she returns 
with gifts. 

3. Men or women marry animals and receive gifts; crest stories. 

/j. Merr obtain crests rlnongli ailventures in hunting or traveling. 

5. Parents lo.se their eliildn-n ; a new child is born ow'ing to the help 
of scMTie supeinatiii’al bein,.; ; adventi(re.s ol this child. 

G. A man maltreats his wile, who recebes help from supernatural 
beings. 

7. The acKenlurcs of Ininters; tiiey meet dangers, which the young- 
est or oldest one overc omes. 

8. Wat between two tribes, due to the .seduction of a woman and 
the murder of her lover. 

All thc.se st(uie.s .show a unity of the imderKing idea. They are built 
irp on some .simple evi nt that is rhar.u tcristii of ihc social life of the 
people and that stirs the emotion of the hearers. Some talcs of this type 
arc elaborated in great detail, and therefore conform *0 our own literary 

’ John R Swariton, “ of flaida und Thngit M^tLs,” Anthropolo- 

gist, N.S , vol 7 (1903), p *j4 
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standards. To this class belongs, for instance, the talc of a deserted 
prince. It is told that a prince fed eagles instead of catching salmon. 
In winter when food was scarce he was deserted by his relatives, but 
was helped by the eagles, who gave him food. It is told in great detail 
how larger and larger animals were sent to him. When the prince had 
become rich he sent some food to the only person who had taken pity 
on him. By chant e his good luck was discovered and he rescued the 
tribe that was starving and married the chief’s daughter. 

Another talc of this kind is “Growing-up-likc-one-who-has-a-grand- 
mothcr.” This is a tale of another boy who is helped by a .supernatural 
being, overcomes all the young men of the village in various ctmtests, 
and thus obtains the right to marry the chief’s daughter. The chief 
feels humiliated, deserts him, and the youth kills a lake monster. When 
wearing its .skin he is able to kill .sea game, but finally being unable to 
take off the .skin he must remain in the sea. 

Besides these, there are a large number of complex tales of fixed form, 
which are put together very loo.scly. 'J’here is no unity of yilot, but the 
story consists of the adventures of a .single peison. I do not refer here 
to the dlsconnccled anecdotes that are told of some favorite hero, such 
as wc find in the Raven legi'iid or in the Transformer talc's, but of ad- 
ventures that form a fixed sequence and are always told .is one .story. 
Examples of this kind arc quite numcrons. 

It is noticeable that only a few of the complex tales of the last-named 
type are known to several tribes. Although enough \er.sions have been 
leeoided to .show that in earh area the connection between the com- 
ponent parts of the .storv is firm, the whole complex docs not migrate 
over any considerable distance. It is rather that the parts of the talc 
have the tendency to appear in different connections. This point is 
illustrated, for instance, by the .story of a man who is deserted on a sea- 
lion rock and is taken into the house of the wounded sealions whom he 
( urcs. This .story appears in quite diffeient connections in various rc- 
gion.s. Other examples of similar kind are quite numerous. 

The literary devil e that holds together each one of the.se talcs consists 
in the u.sc of the interest in the hero that has been created by the in- 
troductory .story, and that makes the audience desirous of knowing 
about his further deeds and adventures. The greater the personal 
interest in the hero, the more marked is the desire to attach to his name 
some of the favorite exploits that form the .subject of folk-tales. I pre- 
sume this is the rea.son why in so many ca.ses the introductory tales 
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differ enormously, while the adventures and exploits thcmsdves show 
a much greater degree of uniformity. This happens particularly in the 
case of tales of culture heroes. When a large number of the same ex- 
ploits is thus ascribed to the heroes of different tribes, it seems to happen 
easily that the heroes are identified. Therefore I imagine that the .steps 
in the development of a culture-hero m^lh may have been in many 
cases the following : An interesting story told of some personage ; strik- 
ing and important exploits ascribed to him ; similar talcs of these per- 
sonages occurring among \’arious tribes; identification of the heroes of 
different tribes. While I do not assume that this line, of development has 
occurred every .single time — and it seems to me rather plausible that in 
other case.s the introductory' .story and the adventures may have come 
to be a.ssociated in other ways it may be considered as proved that 
introduction and adventures do not belong together by origin, but are 
the results of later association. The great diversity of .associations of 
this type compels us to take this point of \'ie\\. 

On the. whole, in many forms of primiti\e literature, the intcre.st in 
the person.ality of the hero is a suffieient means of establishing and main- 
taining the.se connections. Nevertheless there are a few cases at least 
in which the adventures cemform to a certain definite charaetc-r of the 
hero. 'I’his is the case in northwestern America in the R.uen, Mink 
and Cloyote tales, in which grc'ed, .unorous propensities and vainglori- 
ou.sness are the chief characteristics of the three herc)es. In talcs that 
have a more human background these Icndeneit'S are. hardly ever 
developed. 

The recorded material shows also that the imagination of primitive 
man rc-vels in the de\'elopment ol certain definite themes, that arc deter- 
mined by the ehararter of the. hero, or th.it lend themselves in other 
ways to variation. Thus in Ala.skan tales Raven’s voraeiou.snc.ss, that 
induces him to cheat people and to steal their provisions, is an ever- 
recurring theme, the point of which is regularly the attempt to induce 
the people to run away and leave their property'. Mink’s amorou.snes.s 
has led to the development of a long scries of tales referring to his mar- 
riages, all of whic'h arc of the .same type. The strong influence of a 
pattern of thought on the imagination of the people is also illu-stratcd 
by tales of marriages bctw’een animals and men or women and a few 
other types to which I referred before. 

The artistic impulses of a people are not alw'ays satisfied with the 
loose connections of storie.s, brought about by the individuality of the 
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hero, or strengthened by the selection of certain traits of his character 
illustrated by the component anecdoich. W’e find a number of cases in 
which a psychological connection of the elements of the complex story 
is sought. An example of this kind is found in the Raven legend of 
British Columbia, in which a numlier of unrelated incidents arc w'clded 
into the form of an articulate whole. 'I'he ad\ entuies of the Stcclhead 
Salmon, the Grizzly Bear, and (lormorant, arc thus worked into a con- 
nected scries. Raven kills Stcelhead S.ilm«jii because he wants to use it 
to deceive Grizzly Bear. He* htjlds part of the salmon in frcnit of his 
body, so as to make the Bear belicwe that he has cut him.self. Thus he 
induces the Bear to imitate him and to kill himself. Finally he tears out 
the tongue of Ckjrmorant, who had witnes.*'ed tlie pn^cedure, so that he 
may not tell. Another excellent case from the same region is the story 
of Raven’s son and Thimderbird. Raxen has sedueed a i;iil. and their 
son is stolen by Thunderbird. In oider to take revenue, lie makes a 
whale of wood, then kills Pitch in oriler to calk the whale, and by its 
means drowns the I’himderbiid. Among other tiibes the, same tah* 
occurs in another conne» tion 'I'he animab ha\e a g.mie, and 'riumder- 
bird wins. The defeated guests are imited, and thi* host’s wife pioduces 
berries by her song. 'J'hen the 'I’hundetbird abdiuts her, and the 
revenge, of the animals by mc^ans «>f the whale follows. In llu^foimer 
group of tale.s the; incident dc.scribing tin* death of Pitch is brought in, 
which ordinarily occurs as an independent story. 

Tn these cases wc find the sanu incidents in \ .irious connection'', and 
this makes it <,leai that it would be quite arbitr.ir\ lo .iN''umi that the 
incident developed as part of one story ,itul was tr.nisfetn-d to another 
one. Wc nni.st infer that the elements weie independent and h.ive been 
combined in ^■arious wajs. Theie t’crtainly is nothing to piove that 
the connection in which an iinident oetnrs in om storv b oldei and 
nearer to the original form than one in w hich it ocv tars in another 
story. 

The distribution of plots and incidents of IVorth American folklore 
presents a .strong contrast when (ompared lo that found in Europe. 
European folk-talcs, w'hile difleiing in dii lion and local coloring, exhibit 
remarkable uniformity of contents. Incidents, plots, and .irrangcment 
are veiy much alike o\er a wide territory. The incidents of American 
lore are haidly lc.ss widely distributed; but the make-up of the .stories 
exhibits much wider di\eigence. corre-sponding to tlic greater diversi- 
fication of cultural type's. It is e\'idcnt that the integration of European 
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cultural types has progressed much further during the last two or three 
thousand years than that of the American types. Cultural contrasts like 
those between the Northwest coast and the Plateaus, or between the 
Great Plains and the arid Southwest, arc not easily found in Europe. 
Excepting a few of the most outlying regions, there is a great underlying 
uniformity in material culture, social organization, and beliefs, that per- 
meates the whole European continent, and that is strongly cxpres.sed in 
ihe comparative uniformity of folk-tales. 

For this rea.son European folk-lore creates the impression that the 
whole stories arc units, that their cohesion is strong, and the whole com- 
plex very old. The aiiulysis of American material, on the other hand, 
demonstrates that complex stories are new, that there is little cohesion 
between the «'omponent ehincnts and that the really old parts of tales 
are the incidents and a few simple plots. 

Only a few stories form an exception to this rule — such as the com- 
plex Magic Flight or Obslat le myth- - uhu h .ire in tlu‘m.sel\ es complex, 
the parts having iic> inner connection, and which have ncvuthcless a 
wide distribution. 

From a .study of the ilFtrihution and (omposition of tales we mn.st 
then infer th.it the imagination of thi' natives has played with a few 
plots, whii h were expanded by mean.> of a number ol motives that have 
a viidc distribution, and that there is comparatively little material that 
seems to belong to anv one region exclusively, so that it might be con- 
sideied as of autor hthonoiis origin. The ih.irarter of the folk-tales of 
cadi region lie.s rather in the .s»‘le<tion of pief'ondcrant themes, in the 
stvle <jf plots, and in their literary development. 

The supern.itural element in tale.s shows a pemliar degree of varia- 
bility. In a study of the vaiying details it appeals a number of limes 
that fctorii's which in one legion contain fantd.slic elements are given a 
rniuli more matter-of-fact setting i.i others. T take my examines again 
from the North Pacific coast. In the tale of Raven’s battle with .South 
Wind wc find in most t.-xses an incident of an anim.al flying into the 
enemy’s stomach, .stalling a fire, and thus comiielling him to cough. 
In the Tsimshian version he sinipl) starts a smudge in his house. In 
mo.st tides of the liberation ol the .Sun the magic al birth of Raven play.s 
an important part, hut among the Ala.sk.iti Eskimo he invades the house 
by force cjr bv ordinary fraud. In the Tsimshiati t.alc of the origin of 
Raven a dead woman’s child flies up to the skv, while the Tlingit tell 
the same talc without any supernatural elcnu'nt attached to it. Another 
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case of this kind is presented by the wedge test as recorded among the 
Lower Thompson Indians. In most versions of this tale a boy who is 
sent into the open crack of a tree and whom his enemy tries to kill by 
knocking out the spreading-sticks, escapes miraculously when the tree 
closes. In tlic moic nitiontdistic form of the talc he finds a hollow which 
he keeps open by inean*^ of supports given to him. The available mate- 
rial gives me the imj)r(‘ssion that the loss of supernatural elements occurs, 
on the whole, near the border of the area in which the talcs are known, 
so that it might be a concomitant of the fragmentary character of the 
tales. I'hal loss of siipcinalurcd elements occurs under these conditions, 
appears clearly from the character of the Masset and Tlingit tales 
recorded by Swantou. In some of tlic Tlingit talcs the supernatural 
elements are oniillcd, oi weakened l)v saying that the person who had 
an incredible (‘xperience was out of his head. In the Masset series 
there are many cases in w'hich the supi*rnatuial element Ls simply 
omitted. I am not pre[)ai cd to say in how far this tendency may be 
due to conflicts between tin' tales and Christian teaching or in how 
far it may be due’ simply to the break witJi the pa.st. The* fact remains 
that the sloiies lost ])art their supernatural character when they were 
told in a new en\ ironnic iil. 

1 think it would be wrong 1o generalize and to a.ssiime that such loss 
of supernatural eli mc'nts is throughout the fate of tales, for the dis- 
triliiitiori of explanatcay t.ilc's shows very clearly that it is counteibal- 
anced b\ another tendency of tale.v to take on new supernatural signifi- 
eaiK e. 

An additional woid on the gcmeral theory of mythology. I presume 
T shall be ac.riis(*d of an c*ntire lack of imagination and oi failure to 
realize the poetic powe r of the* primitive mind if I insist that the at- 
tempt to interpret rmlhologv as a direct reflex of the contemplation of 
nature is not suslainc*d by the* facts. 

Students of inytlioloyv liave been accustomed to impure into the 
origin of myths without much n^gaid to the modern history of myths. 
Still wc* ha\'c' no rea’son to believe that the myth-forming processes of 
the last ten thousand yc*ars cliflered materially from modern myth- 
making proc esses. Tlu* artifacts of man that date back to the end of the 
glacial pc’riod are so enlircly of the vsame character as those left by the 
modern rac es, that I do not see aiw reason why wc shcmld suppose any 
change of mentality during this period- Neither is there any reason that 
would countenance llu* belief that during any part of this period inter- 
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tribal contact has been materially different from what it is now. It 
seeim reasonable to my mind therefore to base our opinions on the 
origin of mythology 011 a study ol the growth ot mythology as it occurs 
under our own eyes, 

The facts that are brought out most clearly from a careful analysis 
of myths and folk-talcs of an area like the northwest ct)ast of America 
arc that the contents of folk-tales and m\ths .uv largely the same, that 
the data show a continual flow of material from mythology to folk-talc 
and vice-ver%a, and that neither group can claim piiority. \Vc further- 
more observe that contents and form of mythology and folk-talcs are 
determined by the coiulitiuns that determined early literaiy art. 

The formulas of m^ths and folk-talcs, if we clLsiegaid the partii ular 
incidents that form the substance with which the framework is filled 
in, arc almost exclusively events that rcflcxt the occurrences of human 
life, particular!) those that stir the emotions ol the pi'oph*. If wc* once 
recognize that mythology has no claim to priority o\ci uo\t*listic folk- 
lore, then there is no reason why we should not be satisfic'd with ex- 
plaining the origin ol these talcs as due to the pla) of iinagin.ition with 
the events of Imman life. 

It is somewhat different with the im idc'nts of l.des and myths, with 
the substance that gives to the talc's and myths fheii liighh imaginative 
character. It is true c-nough that these are not directly taken from 
every-day experience ; that tlic-y are rathc'i c'ontradic lory to it. Revival 
of the dead, disappear anee of wouneb, magical treasures, and ph'ntiful 
food obtained without labor, are not c'verv-dav o< ciiric'ncc's, luit they 
arc every-day wi-shes; and is it not one' <»1 the main charactnistics of 
the imagination that it gives ivahty to wishes;' Olliets arc exaggera- 
tions ol our <;xpci ic'iu cs ; its the power of speech given to animals, the 
enormous si/e ol giants, or the diminutive .stature of dwarfs. ( 3 t they 
arc the materialization of the objects of fear; as lh«' imaginative diffi- 
culties and dangers of war and the hunt or the monsters bcsc-tting the 
steps of the unwary trav'eler. Still othc'r elements of folk-lore repic'sent 
ideas contrary to daily c’xpcrienct;s ; such a" the nuinc'rous sloiic's that 
deal with the absence' of certain fcatuie.'! of daily lilc. as fuc, water, c*tc., 
or those in which birth or death are brought about bv unu.sual mc'ans. 
Practically all the supernatural occuiience.s of invthology may be in- 
terpreted by these exaggerations of imagination. 

So far as our knowledge cjf mythology and folk-lore of modern 
peoples goes, we arc justified in the opinion that the p'jwer of imagina- 
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tion of man is rather limited, that people much rather operate with the 
old stock of imaginative happenings than invent new ones. 

There is only one p<ant, and a fundamental one, that is not fully 
covered by the charartcrLstic activity of imagination. It is the fact that 
everywhere tale.s attach themselves to phenomena of nature ; that they 
become sometimes animal tales, sometimes talcs dealing with the heav- 
enly bodies. The distribution of these tales demonstrates clearly that the 
more tliought Is bestowed upon them by individuals deeply interested 
in thc.se matters — by chiefs, priests, or poets- the more complex do they 
become, and the more definite are the local characteristics that they 
develop. 'I'he facts, however, do n<»t .show that the elements of which 
the.se talcs are compo.sed have any immediate connection with the 
phenomena of nature, for most of them retain the imaginative char- 
acter jii.st described. 

The problem of mythology mu.st therefore rathc'r be looked for in 
the tendency of the mind to associate single tales with phenomena of 
nature and to give them an interpretative meaning. 1 do not doubt 
that when the anthropoinorphi/ation o( sim and moon, of mountains 
and animals, had attracted .stories of various kinds to them, then the 
moment set in when the observation of the.se bodies arrd of tin- animals 
still farther stimulated the imagiiiation and led to new forms c>f talc's, 
that are the expressiems of the contemplation of n.itine. 1 am, however, 
not prepared to admit that the present condition of myths indie ates that 
thc.se form any imjrortant part of primitive msthology. 

That European myths happen to have developed in this direction — 
presumably by long-continued reinterpretation and ssMc-mati/aticrn at 
the hands of poc'ts and priests- -doc's not prose that we mu.st look for a 
poetic interpretation of nature as the primary background ol all myth- 
ologies. 

The mythological material collected in recent years, if examined in 
its relation to fcdk-tales and in its probable* historical dec elc^jmient, shows 
nothing that would nece.ssitate the a-ssumption that it c)rigin.'itcd from 
the contemplaticm of natural phenomena. Tt rather c'mpha.si 7 c*.s the 
fact that its origin must be* looked for in the* iniaginaticc talcs dealing 
with the .soc'ial life of the people. 



INTRODUCTION TO JAMES TEIT, “TRADI- 
TIONS OF THE THOMPSON INDIANS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA”" 


'' I 'HE Thompson Indians, whose mythology h.v; been rc« orded Viy Mr. 

James Teit, form a bianeh of the Salishan tribes whit h inhabit Itirgc 
portions ol (he states of Washingttm, Idaho, Montana, and oi the Pro- 
vince of British t'oliimbia. They live on Frast'r and Thomp.son rivers a 
litth' above and below their connucnce. 

'File following is a discu.ssion of some of the important features of 
(heir mythology and folk-loie. 

About one half n[ the collection i'- taken up bv myths refeiring to 
translonners. While in mtvst American mythologies tlierc is only one 
transftumer who is, at the same lime, tin; ciiltuie hero, we find here 
.several personages to vvliose atitons the jire.sent shape of our wtirlJ is 
due. These aie: the Coyote, three brothers Ifoglennel,- imd the Old 
Man. The fust and the .second of these are deeidedlv the most inllu- 
inlial and iiupoit.iiit personages in (he whole mythology of *hc tribe 

The Covote as well ,is the three brothers aie in a way the culture 
Ill-roes of the tribe, and the general i haractciisticsol the legends leferring 
to these beings are veiy similar to legends of this class as found among 
other Ameiiian tiibes. '^J’hc story" of the so-ealleil ‘'(hjltuie Hero.” who 
gave the woild its present shape, who killed monsters that infested the 
land, and gave man the art.s that make life worth living, is one of the 
most widely distributed Indian nr ths. In what we imght call the pre- 
historic era then- was no clear dlstinftion between man and animals. 
At last the culture hi-ro appeared, anrl Iransfonned .some of the being.s 
of tho.s-<- times into animals, others into men. He taught the latter liow 
to kill animals, how to make fire, and how to elotlie themselves. He is 
thi- great benevolent being, the hi:jpei ol maitkind. Biit the same great 
culture hero appears in other groups of tales as a sly triikster, who 
vainglorioiisly thinks liimself superior to all other beings, whom he 

‘ Memoiis of the meitcari Folh-hore Soiiely, vol 0 (iByB), pg i-i8 

^ Peucedanutn mactocarpum, Nutt. 
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tries to deceive, and who is often punbhed for his presumpdcgi by the 
superior powers of his intended victims. No method of warfare is too 
mean for him, if it promises to lead to victor)- ; no trick Ls too low to be 
resorted to, if it helps him to reach his end. Neither is the end sought 
one that we might c onsidcr worthy of this great being. It is selfish to 
the extreme, the posses.sion of riches or that of beautiful women being 
his chief aim. It is difficult to harmonize these two aspects of the myths 
of the culture hero. Some, investigators, prominently D. G. Brinton, 
and also Walter Hoffman,^ have held that the explanation is to be 
.sought for in a gr.idual fieterioration of a purer and more primitive form 
of the myth, and that the more vulgar tales are later additions to the 
old cycle of ni) ihs. If tliiv weie .sc», the problem would still remain, why 
there is such a general leiidency of making the ancient culture heio the 
princ ijjal figure in lhe.se tales. But it .seems to ni) mind that the frequent 
occurrenc e of this phenomenon requiies ;i different explanation. It dcjes 
not .seem likely th.it all m)tholugie.s collected while still in more or less 
vigorous life should h.-ise undergone the .same kind of deterioratiim. I 
am rather im lined to think that we bas e to de.il here with a most im- 
portant chaiac teristic of all primitive icdigion. 

The main featurc'.s of the transformer legend appe-ar xers clc.arlv in 
till' Raven tales of the TIingit and Tsiinshian." The tale begins witli the 
miraculous biith of the R.ixcn. 'I’he faithlc-ss wife of <i c hief wa.s killed 
and buried b) her hu.sband. After her death she gave- birth to a child 
who w.is c'X'entu.illy fouiul and raised by a chief. The bov m.ide a 
blankc-.t of bitdskins, by means ol which he flew up to the sky, where he 
married the Sun's daughtei. Thev had a son who owing to an arcidc-nt 
fell clown lioni hc-axen and x\as found drifting in the .sea. He xvas 
taken to an olil chief, who lox ecl him ver) much and xx-orriod becau.se 
the child xvould not eat. By the aclxice of two old men who appeared 
in a miraculouii manner, lie was gixon a cc-rtain kind of (cwd. As soon 
as he tasted it he became so xoracious that he ate all the accumulated 
w'intcT provi.sions of the tribe, 'rhcii the people deserted liim. Now he 
assumed the shape of the raven and began to trax-ense tliC world in 
.seaieh of food. He came to the mouth of a large river, w'heie he met 

' D. l J. Tlrinlrm, 'I he Stylhs of Ihr AVh> World, thitcl edition (1896), p 194; 
Walirr J Hoirinaii. “Thi* Monoinini Indians,” r4lh Annual Repoil of the Buieau 
of Ethnology. Vsitt 1 (189(1), p. ihj 

~ F ltn.is, Jndtantit he Sngen ron dn Nord-Panfischen Kiiftf .Amerikas (Berlin, 
• PP- , 31 A fulli r veision ot the Raven legend of the Tbiin<ihi.in has 

since bts-n obtained, which hax heen utilized here 
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some fishermen wliom he asked to give him fish. They scorned him and 
refused his request. The fishermen was fishing in the dark, for at that 
time the sun did not shine on our world. He threatened them, saying 
that he w'ould make the sun unless they would gi^■e him some fish, but 
they merely said: “We know yon, Raven, you liar!” He flew away 
enraged, and went straight to the house of the chief who owned the 
daylight. Here he transformed himself into the spike c)f a hemlock- 
trcc, in which form he was swallowed by the chiefs dauglilei. In 
course of time she gave birth to a child who was no oilier than R iven. 
The old chief dearly loved his grandson, and was unable to rcluse any 
of his requests. One day the bov asked to be alUmed to play with the 
box containing the daylight. As soon as he had oblaincd it, lie resumed 
the shape of the raven and flew' away. He returned to the place where 
he had left the fisheimen, liberated the sun, and thui saw that the 
fishernu‘n w’ere the ghosts, 'fhey fled friglilciied, leaving their fish for 
Raven. He ate as much as he desiied, and became v(Ty thirsty. But 
at that tune there was no frc'sh watc'r in tlic‘ world Theicloie he set out 
to obtain the w’ater, and deieived (he old rliief w’ho held it in his pos- 
session. On being pursued he spilled the w.iter, and for this r(‘ason we 
find water all over the world. At aiiotlu r time, when he was hiingrv, 
he set out to obtain the herring, whiih he obtainid h\ fraud. He also 
i heated the cormorant, teaiing out his tongue ami thus depiiving him 
of the faculty of .spee< h. For that ti ason the 1 01 inoraiit says xvnleivule- 
wulc up to this day. 

It is not nc*cessary to go into anv further derails. It will be seen that 
the iiiairi char** et eristic of these tales is the lact I hat tli*‘ Ravc'ii g*ave 
the world its jirescnl shape v\hile trving to satbly hi.s own w.iiils, and 
that he cinploved fair means and foul to reath his own selfish ends. 
While his actions benefit mankind, he is nnl prompted b\ altriiislir 
motiv^es. but only by the desire to satisfy his own need'i. I find that in 
most talcs of the* translormer, or of the cultnn hero, the jjrime motive 
is, as in this particular ( ase, ,1 purely egotistical one, and that 1 he clianges 
which actuallv benefit mankind are onh incidentally henefu ial. 'fhey 
arc primarily designed by' (he tiansformer \o reach his own selfish 
ends. 

It will be well to illustrate the peculiar mental attitude of the trans- 
former I'iv giving a few other examples. Among the ClViinook ' we find 

*F. Boas, “CUinook Toxts,” Bureau of Ramoloi^y, Bulletin 20 (1894), PP 9 ^ 
et seq. 
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the Coyote as the principal transformer or culture hero. He was the 
first to catch salmon with nets. He was hungry and tried to learn the 
art of catching salmon. He made a littl” man of dirt, whom he asked 
about the method of obtaining salmon. J his artificial adviser told him 
how to make a net, and informed him regarding aU the numerfais 
regulations referring to the capture of siilmon. He obeyed only partiaUy, 
and conscqucnfly was not a.s successful as he had hoped to be. He be- 
came angry, and said : ‘'Future general iot>s of man shall always regard 
many regulations, and shall make their nets with great labor, because 
cv'c/i I had to work, e\rn / had to observe numerous rcgulalions,” He 
used to drive his baskets filled with dry sal mnn to his winter quarters, 
but one day lliey all ran aw'ay aiul jumped into the river. Since he had 
failed in tJiis attempt at making life easv, he curbed all futiue genera- 
tions, condemning them to carry all loacb on their backs and taking 
away their pciwers of making tb<‘ loads go by tbernselvcs. 

The Tillamocjk,^ a Salishan tribe, tell the following story «)( llte tians- 
former: In the beginning thc're were two anim.iN in <>.uli mussel, and 
one (lay the* transformer oveiatc. This annoyed him, and he tinew aw ay 
one of these uiiiniaks, so tliat each nmssel should not have too much 
meat. It will be .seen from this that all the eh.'inges that these tianslorin- 
ers made were in a way changes for the w'orse, and that tluv maetc iheiu 
in anger at some disappenntment that the) had li.ul, or .it some disc om- 
fort that they had .sulleied, not with ;i view of bencfiiiim in.uikind. 
While the Raven w.is regardless r;f man, the ('oyote ol the Clhiiiook 
made most of the changes to spile him. 

Among the Athapascan liibes of nortliwc'stern .America we line! also 
most inventions made and tiansformalions accomplished by a being 
who tries to reac h his own selfish ends. Thus IVtitot " tells ol Knnyaii, 
who made the finst aiiuws lor defending himsc'll. Later on he kili»'d tlic; 
people, and when the deluge was threatening he built a raft to save 
himself. It seems tliat cm it hc^ collcc ted the animals for his future "..se. 
He then brought up the mud from the bottom of the sea, from whicii a 
now earth w.is ereated. Later on he found that there was n<^ water in 
the world and he obtained it for his own use. 

The Klamatli myths of the “Old Man,” recorded by Clatscliet, seem 
to partake of the same eharaetiT. The “Old Man” is the creator, but in 
ridding the country of malevolent beings he only tries to overcome Iris 


' yov}nal of Anifitmn h'olk-I,otf,\'o\ ii,no (i8o8j 
“ E Petitot, Tiaditiont tndiennei du Canada notd-ouett (P^ji^ 1886L P 
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own enemies. He kills North Wind and South Wind in revenge for 
their having killed his brother. 

I might add many more examples of this character, almost all from 
the tribes of the northwestern parts of Amciica, but it may be well to 
add an example taken from another region. The god Kutka of the 
Kamchadal, according to the description gh'cn by Stellcr, corresponded 
exactly to the Raven creator of the Alxskim ludiaits. 

It seems, therefore, that in this region at least, the being who gave 
to the world its present shape and to man his arts w.is not pronipted oy 
altruistic moth’cs. He did se) in the com sc of his pci’sonal adventures, 
often with the direx t aim of harming his enemies. He Ls not what we 
ordinarily understand by the term “■culture hero.” a benevolent being 
of great power whose objeet it is to advance the interests ol mankind, 
but he is simply one of m.inv more or less powerful beings wh(' gave 
the world its present shape. With this com eption of the sn-ralled eiiltiire 
hero the dilhculty disappears of uniting in one person the benevolent 
being and the tritk^ter. fie helps man onlv incidentally by ach.iming 
his own intcre.sts. This he trie.s to dfi by fair means ot foul, just as the 
Indian will tieat his enemy. When he oven nines his eni'mies, the result 
of his l.iliors must at true to the benefit of his fellow beings or of later 
generations, wliile wluTever he faiks, he neie.ssarily niti-n appears as a 
foolish lM(k.stcT. Wc ha\c a londition eoiiesponding almu.st exaetly 
to the attitude of meclLvval Clhri.stendom to the ilevil. The latter was 
eon.sidered as a powciful being, always int<*nl to advanie his own in- 
teresl.s. Olteu he smiccds, but often hi.*-' triumph is defeatc'd by the 
eleverness of his adversaries. The iliffeieiuf between these, two scries 
of m\ths lies mainly in the fact that the de\il in all his atlvenlures liad 
only one objett in view, namely, the aiquisitiun of souls, while the 
Indian tIall.^forme^ struggled with a great variety ol eiu’.rnies who in- 
fested the eouutry. 

This a.spcct of the tran.sformer myths makes it also intelligible whv 
failures as well as sucrc.sses .should be ascribed to the. hero. There w'as 
no ps> c hologieal re.rsoii which made it more difTieult to a.s<;ribr lailutc 
to him than sucec.ss ; and since he was nnv of the most important figures 
of Indian mythology, it is quite leasonahle to suppose that gradually 
more and more tales clastered ;m)uiid him. 

It may be asked why, if the heio of these tales is not intentionally a 
benefactor of mankind, do his acts .so often result in advantages to man. 
I believe the explanation of this phenomenon must be looked for largely 
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in the circumstance that the human mind has a tendency to consider 
existing conditions as the results of changes. The world has not always 
been what it is now. It has developed, either for better or for worse. On 
the whole, the progress of invention among a more primiti\'e people 
is not so rapid that man is induced to speculate on the possible future 
arhievements of his race. There is rather a tendency to consider tlie 
present aecomplushmenls as the stationary result of a previous develop- 
ment. Therefore it i.s hardly likely that Indian traditions should speak 
of lost arts; they will rather refer to the introduction of new arts, and 
consequently the introducer must appear as the culture hero. The only 
exceptions that seem at all possible arc such that the native imagines 
the existence of previous races which were able to accomplish c.eTtain 
feats by means of magical powers, which in course of time were, lost. 
These ideas arc embodied in many animal stoiie.s, and ajjpear veiy' 
clearly in the Cloyote tales of the Chinook to which I referred before. 

It is the same when we con.sidei the relation of man to animals and 
plant.s. Every where he ha.s sue cc'cded fairly wtil in ( oiKpicT'iutj fcroc ions 
animals and making others (useful to himself. There is hardlv any being 
that he is not able to ovc'nome in some manner or the other. But still 
the difTicultU's are often so great, that we can easily understand how his 
fancy will < rebate stories of animals that man w.is not alrle to sifl))ugate, 
or (onclitions under whii h he was not able to c'onquer the rmim.ils th.iT 
furnish food and clothing. His fancy cannot as ea.silv invent (onditions 
under w'hich it would be jrossiblc to concpier the animal world more 
ea.silv by iiatuial means, than is done now, be( ause he cannot Jcjresee 
po.ssible improvements in weapons of attack and dclense. Then lore 
it seenus intelligible why .so many .stories dc’stribing the piimitive .status 
of our world lelei to the extiiic lion of n)on.ster’.s by heroes. 

It seems to me that the tales de.seribed heretofore do not < omain the 
peculiar p.sy chologii .il discrepancy' which is so pii//ling, if we bear 
only in mind that the .so-called cultun; hero is not considcied Iry the 
Indian as an altruistic being Inrt as an egoti.si puri' and .simple. 

But there are many cases in which the natives have advanic*d to a 
highetr point of view, and ascribe to the, h(*ro at least p.irtially the desire 
to benefit his friends. With the development of this point of view the 
incongruity of the various parts of the tiaiusformer my th becomes more 
and more striking. When the .Mgonquin, for instance, tell that 
Manibo/hoo instituted all the 5i*rirt .societie.s for the benefit of mankind, 
that he is u great and benevolent being, and at the same time relate the 
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most absurd stories oi their hero, the psychological discrepancy of the 
two groups of myths becomes very evident. 

It is important to note that wc find a gradual lran.siiion from the 
purely egotistical liansformer legends, if 1 may use this term, to the 
clearly altruistic scries. The transformer legend of the Kvvakiutl of 
Viuicouver Island * is instructive in this respect. The transformer meets 
a number of enemies who are planning his death. They do not recog- 
ni/.e him and tell him of their plans. 'I'hen he transftjrins them into 
animals, and ordains that they shall be. the food of man. He is thirsty, 
and in order to oljtain water, he slays a monster that h.i.s killed a whole 
tribe. In all the.se cas<’s he acts from egotistic ,d motives. Later on he 
gives the laws governing tlie religious c eremoni.'ds of the tiibe. This he 
does in the following manner' he meets the an»e.stors cif the various 
el. ms, and they test their powers. Sometimes he is van(|iiished, and then 
his advet'saiy obtains certain privileges as the fiiiit cjf his victory. In 
cjther ea.ses he proves to l)e the stconger. Then he takes pity on his rival, 
and gi\e.s him cc'rlain eereiiicjnials as a prc.‘sent. In all these adventures 
he apju-ai.s as a poweif'cd c hief who h travelling all caer the wcjrld, not 
with a view of m.iking man happier, hut doing .so inc idcnitally in the 
course of In', adventures. Still the Kwakiull locjk at him dlstineily a.s the 
f ultuie hercj, and in this I see a fundamental dilferenee from the manner 
ill which tlie 'rsim-sliian look at the Raven. I'liey reeogni/e the Raven 
as the c realor, hut lii.s ai tion.s were so little die lated by eon.sideration.s of 
the needs of man that they owe him no thanks for what he has done 
'I'lie Kamchad.d express this attitude ac curately when they .sjiy that the 
god Riitka was very focjlLsh, that he might have, arianged things murh 
better when he was creating the world. The tiaiLsfoimei ol the 
Kvvakiutl, on the other hand, gave his gifts to the ini estcjrs of the various 
(Ians, and lhe.se gifts w'cie naturalfv intended for the benc'fit of tlicir 
familie.s, altfiough they vverc not prompted l)v c learly altruistic motives. 
Thciefoie the Kvvakiulf revc'rc tlicir transformer. The mental attitude 
has entiielv cfianged." 

Another in.striKti\'e example is that of the cran.slcjnnrr of the Blaek- 
fccl.'’’ It is .Slated that he taught m«iny arts to man bee ausc: he pitied him. 

' F Hods, Indmnurhe Sa^en von der KotJ-ranfisihcn htiile Anifjikat, p. I94ff 

•' .Vs a mattt’r of fact, theio aic (oiitiadu-UJi\ aUitudcs among ittf Kwakiiitl Tho 
group to winch the transfoirniT “belongs” haw tcspc'ct for hi,s deeds, while others 
consider him as m#devc*lejic In cause he traiisfoiiiic'd men itito anini.ils fsc*e F. Boas, 
Rt'li^ion of the Kwakiull Indians. Columbia University Contributions to Aniliro- 
pologv, vol in. Part a, p I 77 ^- 

“ George B. Gunnell, Blarkfool Lodge 'tales (London 1893), p. 137 setj. 
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But other iroportant changes of nature and similar events came about 
without any such intention on his part. Death was the result of a bet 
between him and a woman. Animals obtained their fat in a feast given 
to them by the transformer. 

In .vliort, wc find that among varioas tribes the altruLstic side is devel- 
oped very' unequally. 

It seems quite intelligible that with the progress of society there should 
develop a tendency of substituting for the toarsc motives of the primi- 
tive traiisff)! mer higher ones. With the consciousness that the changes 
cffcited by the transformer were useful to in.tn may have developed the 
idea that they were made with the. view of bcneliting mankind. The 
traditirms of the Kwakiull may be taken to indicate a transitional point 
in the ethical jispect of these mvths, tlic changes being made nr)t for 
the good of mankind, but for the benefit of a partuular friend of the 
translonner. The less the altruLstic idea is developed, tin; less will be 
the ron.se iousness of a discrepancy between the talcs representing the 
transformer as a benefattor and as a liic.kster. The higher it is devel- 
oped, the greater will be the fii«tion between the two gioups of t.nle.s. 
Henre wc find that wheies'cr this idea is bjoiight out mo.st cleaib', the 
tales of the tricLster arc asciibed to a different Ireing. The personage of 
the transfoMiier is split in two oi more parts; the one icpre-sejiting the 
true culrtire hero, the othei retaining the leatures tif the trickster. This 
ha.sbecn done in the mythology ol the Micmar anil Penolxscot,' where 
(ilooskap retains almo.st e\<lu.sively the features beroming to the bene- 
factor of mankind. Still I think that in a few’ of his adventures tlie more 
primitive eonieption ol the trairsloimcr may be rciogni/ed. The mote 
sophistii ated the tiibe, the more sharply, it seems, is the line drawn be- 
tween the culture heio and the trickster. 

1 am well aware that the theory here pioposcd doe.s not dear up all 
the dilhiult quc.stioiis conneited with lhi.s snbjeet, l)ut 1 think that it 
at least does away with the tioublesoine jisyehologii al disircpanty be- 
tween the two aspei ls of the tran-sfonner. I ventuie to .vuggest that per- 
haps tJiLs iheoiy would appear better e.“tabli.shed if all the Indian my'- 
thologics were recorded just as told by the fndiaii uninfluenced by con- 
tact with civili/ation. As a matter of fact, many were recorded by 
missionaries, who would naturally introduce in all tales of a cultinc hero 

' S. r Rand. I^rgendi of the Mictnac (New York, iftg4), pasum; and Oharlrs G 
IicUiid, The Algonquin Legends of Meiv England (BoMoii, 1885), pp. 15 et seq and 
pp 140 et seq. 
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the altruistic element much more strongly than intended by the In- 
dian. Their whole training would tend to introduce this bias. The .same 
is true to a certain extent of all White collectors, unless the traditions 
arc recorded verbatim. I have examined the available literature quite 
clo.scly, and find that ver^' few collectors actually give the motive which 
led the transformer to rairy out certain actions, although the latter is 
often implied by the incidents of the story. 1 think that in all prf)bability 
if Indian mythologies wen; available in their pure original form, the 
egotistic character of the transformer would appear much more, stroi gly 
than is the case at pre.^ciit. 

Such ( riticism must, however, be applied most sp.’iringly, because the 
plausibility of our theory may induce us to reject evidence on account 
of its incongiiiity with the theory. It seems, however, justifiable to sug- 
gest to collect<jrs of tn>ths the desirability of paying particular attention 
to the motives a.scribed to the cultuie hero and to invc.stigatc if his 
character is that of a pure egoti.st in other 1 cgioiis and among other trilu's 
ih.tn those nicnlioncd before. If this .should prove to be the case, I 
should be in« lined to «'onsid«*r the theoiy that h.is been suggested heie. 
as \\ ( II established. 

The tiaditions of the Thompson Indians, as recorded by Mr. James 
Teit, show a pci uliar ilcvelopment of the transfornici myths. There are 
at least four di.stinct pcisonages who m.iy be c onsiden'd as ciiltun- heroes 
or tran.slonn<‘r.s. 'I'he most important one among them Is the Cloyote, 
aiound whom a gieat many traditions duster. In his case the pei uliar 
mixtutc of (haractcTlslics dcsciibcd on the preceding ptiges' is well 
maikcd. He is a being of gicat power; he pc'ifocmcd many feats in 
consequence cif which the woild a.NSum('d its presc-nl .shape. A great 
many striking local features of the country inhabited by the Thompson 
Indians originated through his agency. In many cif his actions he ap- 
pears as the trickster, and all his methods arc based on sly eunning. The 
.serie.s of Coyote legends of this tribe resembles the fViyote tales with 
which we are familiar from a number of points on the western plateaus 
of our continent, aiul 1 do nor doubt that they belong to this .sc-tirs. In 
all these tales he appe-ars a.s a transfoTtner and a ciillure hero, but lie is 
not mcjNccl by the dc.sirc of benefiting mankind; he ai eomplishes all 
translormations of the world in the pursuit of his own ends. 

The scrond series of transformer myths rc'fer to the three brotheis. 1 
do not think that we can interpret tlie differentiation of transformcis 
in the legends of the Thompson Indians as solely due to the developing 
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desire of differentiating the altruistic and egotistic side of this being, 
because the tales of the Brothers do not by any means bring out an 
altruistic point of view more clearly than those of the Coyote. It seems 
much more likely that the latter group of legends are simply new tradi- 
tions introduced from the lower course of Fraser River. A comparison 
between these talcs and the transformer legends of the tribes living at 
the delta of Fraser River and on .southea.stcrn Vaneom'er Island show 
that the.se two serio.s arc practically identical, except that the latter series 
is very much more elaborate.^ 

It is not .so easy to explain the origin of the legend of the transformer 
Hog Fennel. This being is the .son of the hog fennel [Pciu ('daniim), a 
plant which plays a most important part in the ceremonials of the tribe.s 
of lower hraser River, but which, so far a.s I am aware, is ntjt personified 
to any extent among them. I have not found any anahigon of this 
legend among the neighboring tribes. 

The fourth transformer is called “The Old Man," but it does not 
seem that there are many elaborate myths referring to him. The whole 
coneept of tlie Old Man is .so much like that of the Kootenay .iiul IU.k k- 
feet, that 1 am rather ini lined to consider these groups of tale.s as having 
a'common origin. In ordei to c.siablish this point, it will be iiecessarN 
to investigate the transformer tales of the Shuswap and (Jkanagon, 
which are, however, only imperfectly known. 

If the legends of the Brothers and those of the Old Man are really of 
foreign origin, the numeious instances ol coiite.sts betw'cen these beings 
may be explained quite naturally as a result of eomjiarisons of their 
pow’ers. Numerous examples of this kind are known Irom the nn-dia'val 
epics, in which the heroes of most heterogeneous grou])s ol legends .ue 
made to struggle .against each other. This is the leading idea ol the 
tradition of the “Roseg.irden,” in whiih .dl th( heroes of the old Ciei man 
tale.s appear, and compete against one another. 

This theory is acceptable only il it is possible to prove th.it the talcs 
of the Thompson Indians really ccmt.ain foreign elements. It ma^ be 
well to di.scus.s at least one of their legends rathir lully w'ith a view of 
r.stablishing thus important point. I select the Clo>cjte tradition lor lhi.^ 
purpcxsc. 

We will begin our analy.si,s with the story of Co\otc’s son.- It i.s not 
certain that the beginning of the stor\, in which it is told how trie Cojote 

F. Boas, Indianiiche Sagi-n, etc , pp 19 ft ifq.. pp 45, 63 , aK«i pp 60, aui 

‘ Tcit, 1 1 aJittons, etc , p ai. 
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made boys out of clay, gum, and stone, has any analogue among the 
neighboring tribes. It is true that among the coast tribes a myth occurs 
in which the gum is presented as a man who is made to melt in the sun ; 
but it occurs in entirely different connections, and it is doubtful if this 
incident in the ote tradition is directly related to the corresponding 
tale of the coast. The latter refers to the attempt of the Raven to obtain 
gum. He induces the gum-man to go fishing with him. He exposes him 
to the hot sun until he is melted. 

The next incident of our talc, however, can be traced among many 
of the neighboring tiibes. Coyote makes a tre<’, which he induces his 
son to climb. Then he makes the tree grow until it reaches the sky. The 
inducement held out to the boy is a nest of eagles on the top of the tree. 
The Poncti, ^ tell the same incident. They relate, how Ishtinikc makes a 
tree, and inducc.s his friend to climb it in order to recover his arrows. 
Pc'titot tells the identical story from the Hare Indians and from the 
Chippewayan." Livingston Fairand has found the story ol an ascent 
of the sky In means of a growing tree among the Chile otin, who live 
northwest of the Thompson Indians, '[’he l)o\ reaches the sky and 
traxels cuer an exlcnshe ptaiiie. Aftc*r a while he leaches houses in 
which ba.sk«'ts and oilui household utensils are living, and when he tries 
to carry an ay cue of them, he is beati-n bs the others, and finds that 
the) aic the inhabitants of the house. 'Phis last incident has no close 
anahigue among the other tnbc's, although it reminds us forcibly of the 
visit (n the house of the shadows, told hy the (Ihinook, Isimshian, and 
'I’lingil." In these tales the traveller reaches a hc'iKse inhabited by shad- 
ows, hv whom he is bc'aten whc'nexei he tries to take acvay some of their 
prenisions or thc:ir houseJiolil uterLsils. 

Cosote trasels on, and meets two blind women, whom he makes 
cpiariel by taking awa) their food. They recognize him by his scent 
and arc transformed into birds. 'Phis tale i.s found extensively along 
the Pacifir coast. The tribes of lower Fra.scT River tell of a boy who 
reached the sky, and met two blind sisters. He takc*s away their food 
and rn.'iki's them quarrel. Then they advise him in regard to (he dangers 
that he is going to cnecjuntc r on his way to the house of the sun. ' Ihe 
same incident oc eurs in the traditions «•! the Coast Salish, refening to a 

' J C^ Doisrv. “The I-arn{UdK< Contributiony Ir Notth Amertran Eth- 

nology,\’n\ h (i8gn),p 607 

“ Ptlitol, 1 radii i on \ indlfnnes du Canada nord-nut‘st fPaiis, iHSf);. 

■■ F. Boas, Indianist'hr Sagen^ etc , p. 316, Chinook Texts, p 181, 

* Indianische Sag^n, etc , p. 38 
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man who tried to recover his wife, who was carried away by a finback 
whale. He descended to the bottom of the sea, and met a number of 
blind old women, one of whom was distributing food among the others. 
He took it away, opened their eyes, and in return was given adrice by 
the womcn.^ The Comox tell of a young man who visited the .sky, where 
he met the Snail-women, whose food he took away. He restored their 
eyesight, and they ad\i.sed him in regard to the dangers he would 
meet.* The Kwakiutl have the tradition of a man who wanted to marry 
the daughter of a t hi('f. On his journey he met a number of old women, 
and the same incident occurred as told before.'* In Nahwitti the .same 
.story is told of a great tran.sbiimer who met four blind girls, whom he 
made quarrel in the same manner. He transformed them into ducks.* 
The Bella Coola tell of a boy who reached the .sky, and restored the eye- 
sight of a number of blind women. He Iransl or med them into ducks. All 
these incidents an* identical with those recorded among the Thompson 
Indians. Far to the e.u-t, in the collection, ol tales of the Ponca rnade by 
Dorsey, a .rimilar incident occurs, which, how’cver, bears only slight 
resemblance to the one discussed here, and which may be of quite 
independent origin. It is told how an invisible visitor burn.s the cheek 
of the Thunder er.s, and fhiLs makes them quari'el.’’’ 

The following incident, in which it is told how the boy visited the 
spiders and how the\ let him down from the. sky, does rmi exffibit any 
.striking .similarities with the tales of the neighboring tribes, althtaigh 
the occurrence of a dese cart from heaxen by help ol a spider is an exceed- 
ingly Irtxjucnt feature of North American mythologies. The de.scent 
fronr the .sky is remarkably similar to a descent told by the tribes of lower 
Fraser River, in which two spiders let the visitor down in a ba.ski’l tied 
to a long rope. When he reachevs the tops of the irees, he shake.s the rope, 
whereupon the .spiders coirtiiiue to let him dow'ir until he reaches the 
ground.** In a Ghipjiewayan story ‘ a pcTson is let down from the .sky 
by means of a rope. 

The lollowing incidents of the tale do not give any occasiern for re- 
marks, although the) rcinittd us in a general way of the talcs of the 

' lbid.,p 55. 

* /fcl ri.3 p 118. 

Ihifl , p. 1 

^ Ibid..p 202. 

^ The ('tfiiha Lanffuagr, p 204. 

“ Boa.s, IndiantSi he Sagen, etc., p 40. 

Petuol, T radtiion^ jndtennes du Canada rord-ouest^ p. 358. 
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neighboring tribes. When we confine ourselves to more complicated 
incidents, we arc again struck by tliose told 011 p. 26. Raven is given 
deer-fat by a person whom he had helped before ; he took the fat 
home and gave it secretly to his children. The attention of the people 
was called to this fact by the noise the children were making when being 
fed by Raven. \ person made one of the children diss’ori’e the fat, and 
thus discovered that Raven wa.s well provided for, while the other 
people were starving. This incident occurs in the traditions of the Coast 
Salish, where a boy sends fish to his grandmother, who hides them .mtil 
dark. The fi.sh are discovered w'hcn she begins to eat them. The same 
tale Ls told by the Kwakiutl. The bov sends hi.s grandmother whale 
blubber, which is tliscovered when she i'> eating it. The inf idont is also 
told at Nahwitti. Farther north the ti.iditions agree with that of the 
Thompson Indians, in that a child is made to disgorge the food. We 
find this tale among the Bella Coola and among the T.simshian.^ F.ir- 
rand has recorded the same tale among the ( .hilcotin. 

The following parts of the tradition h.i\c rlo<«c. analoga on the cciast ; 
more particularly with the mink tales of the tribes on lower Fia«er River 
and with the transformer tradition of the Tillamook." 

Among the other Co\ote talcs the fourth .md the last are i.'ither re- 
markable on account of their distribution. ( lo) ote meets a c annibal. He 
propo.se.s that they shall close their eys and \omil info two dishes, hi 
order to see w'hat kind of food they eat. faiyofe exehangf's the dishes 
before the cannibal opens his eso, thus making him believe that he 
himself is a cannibal. I'he Sliuswaj) ascribe this incident to the (loyote 
and the Cannibal Owl, while fai to the .south the Navaho tell the .same 
of Coyote and tlie Brown (h’aiit.'‘ 

The la.st .story tells of tin- unsuc eessliil attempts of Ccjyote to imitate 
his hosts w'ho produc.ed food by ma dcal means. We mav c omp.ire with 
this tale that of tlic Chinook, who tell how Blue Jay tried to imitate his 
hosLs; * that of the Comox, Nootka, and Kwakiutl ol Vjmcouvct fsland, 
and of the Bella Coola and Tsini-shian of northern British Columbia.' 
who tell the same .story of the Raven. Fai r.iiiJ found tin- talc among 
the Chilcotin. Dorsey hits recoidcd if among the Ponca, who teJl ol 

^ Boas, In/iianische Sagt'n, f'tc , pp 

® Journal of American FoJk-Loie, \ol. 1 1, n*' 41 ( 189H) , p 140 

“Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Boston, iSg 7 ^, P *-^27, Boas, India- 
niseke Sagen, p. 9. 

* Chinook Texts, p 178. 

® Boas, IndianUrhe Sagen, pp. 7b, 10b, 177 , 24", 
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Ishtinike’s vain attempts to imitate his hosts,^ and Rand tells it from the 
Micmac, among whom the Rabbit Is the hero of the talc.* Finally wc 
find it told of the Coyote among the Navaho, although among this tribe 
the incidents are materially changed.* 

The distribution of the various parts of the Coyote legend as described 
here is conclasive proof of its complex origin. It is quite inconceivable 
that all these complex parts of the tradition should have originated in- 
dependently among the tribes among which we find them now. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that the incidents arc most nearly alike 
among neighboring tribes. In the Thompson tales recorded by Mr. Teit 
arc found numerous additional instances of close resemblances to those 
of their neighbors which corroborate the evidence brought forward in 
the preceding remarks. 

It appears, therefore, that there is ample proof of transmission of talcs 
to the Thompson Indians from foreign .sources and vice veisu. It was 
suggc.stcd before (p. 416), that if such proof can be given, we may as- 
sume that the transformer myths originated from different sources, anrl 
have not had time to amalgamate. The similarity of the series of 
Coyote talcs with the Coyote tales of the .south and east, and with the 
animal tales of the coa.st, and of the legend of the Ikfrthers with the 
transformer tales of the delta of Frasei River, point to the* sources 
from which the various .scries of tran.sformcr talcs sprang. 

I doubt if it will ever be pos.sible to determine the origin of all the 
parts of the tales of this tribe that have been woven into their .sti ucture. 
It may be that we .shall better understand the history of their d(Aelop- 
ment when we shall have fuller collections than are now a\ai1.able from 
the tribes of Wa.shington, Oregon, and Idaho I’heir lelation to the 
legendary lore of the coast tribes of British Columbia, however, seems 
well established. It appears that a lonsidcrable niimber of talcs were 
borrowed bodily from the coast tribes, and were incorporated ready- 
made in the talcs of the Thompson tribe. It is, therefore, certain that 
these importations when interwoven with mythical tales never have 
had any symbolic significance among the people whose property they 
are now. They are not nature mytlis, in the generally adopted sense of 
the term. While dealing with phenomena of nature and with the pecu- 
liarities of animals, they arc not the result of tribal thought ; they are 

Dorsey, loc. cit., pp. 557. 

‘ Rand, loc. cit., pp. 300, 303. 

* Matthews, loc. cit., p 87. 
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at best adaptations of foreign thought, but much more frequently im- 
portations that have undei^one little if any change. The present char- 
acter of Indian mythologies can be understood only by historical studies 
regarding their origin. How much is due to independent thought or to 
gradual adaptation, under the influences of environment and of new 
social conditions, remains to be determined by detailed comparative 
studies. 

We may trace the influence of environment in the modifleations that 
the tales undergo, owing to differences in the mode of life of various 
tribes. Thus the tales of the fi.shermcn of the seacoast who spend most 
of their time in their canoes, and whose villages are located near the 
shore, differ in many respects from the talcs of the Thompson Indians, 
who hunt part of the year in the mountains. The animals who are the 
heroes of the talcs also change from one locality to the other. In north- 
ern British (Columbia Raven takes the p'acc of Coyote; on Vancouver 
Island Mink takes his place, while still farther south, among the Chi- 
nook, Blue Jay assumes many of his functions. 

But muc h more striking than the influence of geographical environ- 
ment i.« that of the social status of the tribe. The dan organization of 
the ( oast tribes pervades their whole mythology and all theit traditions, 
while the loose .social organizations of the tiibes of the intcTior gives 
their tales a peculiar chara< ter. This differen<‘c is brought out .strongly 
in (he m\ ths of the transformer as found among a number of coast tiibes 
and tho.se of the interior. Every elan’ has a legend expounding the events 
that took place .at the time of meeting between the transformer and the 
anc« stor of the clan, while there is no such personal relation between the 
Indians and the transformer in the interior. The rivalry between clan.', 
i.® one of the mairLsprings of action. It is evident that in many case.s tales 
which oii;/inally had no totemic lic.iring were appropriated by a clan 
and changi d so as to become clan traditions. I have described a number 
of such changes in a fuller discus.sion of the social system of the 
Kwakiutl.“ Other talcs developed numerous variants among various 
clans, the more elaborate .social organization acting as a stimulus for the 
development of tradition.s. The .same is true in the case of ritualistic 
myths. They are all part and parcel of the complicated rituals of the 
coast tribes and some of them arc made to explain the ritual. Con- 

’ In refill d to the loe of the term clan .see p 359 of thii volume. 

* “The Social Organization and the .Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians," 
Report of the U. S National Museum for i 8 qs (1897), p. 398flF. 
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cliLsions founded on observation of the tribes of British Columbia and 
on that of the Pueblo tribes of the southwest agree, in that they tend to 
show that the ritual and, we, may say in a more general way, the social 
system, have been foisted upon the myths, thus producing variations, 
which tend to establish harmony between mythology and social phe- 
nomena. 

The Salish tribes, to which the Thompson Indians belong, owing to 
their wide distribution and diversity of culture, offer an interesting ex- 
ample of the inlluence of social organization upon mythology. The 
great body of the people have the same loo.se organization that we find 
among the Thompson tiibe ; but among the tribes living on the coast 
more complex condili»)ns prevail. They have been under (he influence 
of the tribes of the coast of British (iolumbia for so long a time, that 
their cu.'itoms and beliefs have undergone material change's. The loose 
village community h.is been repl.iced b\ one claiming common descent 
from one mvthieal ant estor. 

This (ransitic'ii may lx- cjbsetvcd among the tribes of the Delta of 
Fraser River, which are closely allied to the Thompson Indians. Each 
village has a mvdiieal ance.stctr, anti some of these are described as ani- 
mals. It may be well to make clearer the ])eeuliar character of the.se 
tales by means of a few abstracts of myths. • 

The. ancestor of one tribe whose village is close to the mouth of 
Fraser River, was Beaver-Man. When the translormer visited his vil- 
lage they had a contest, in the course of which they tried to tran.sform 
each other. I’inally the tran.sfoimer pioved to be the .strernger of the 
two. He trail, slormecl the; man into a beaver. It seems that in a fev\' case.s 
thi'se traditions eotitain mc-moties of liLstoric.d ewents. .Such sec'm.s to be 
the ca.se in the tradition of the origin of .i tribe living on Harrison Riv'cr. 
One of the: de.scend.mts of their anec-stor is .said to have invited the 
ancestor of another tribe, who was dcsi ended fiom the martc-n and the 
mountain goat, to de.sii-iul from the mountains and to live with him. 
Since that time the defendants of these two chiefs arc .said to have 
formed one tribe.’ I think the occ'urrencc: ol these traditioirs must be 
explained in the lollowing way ; I’hc c o<ist tribes north of Fra.scr River 
are divided into totrniic c-lans, each of which h;is a clan tradition. All 
the privileges of the clans are explained by the c'lan lradition.s, which, 
for this reason, are c on.siclerc'cl a most valuable property. I’hat this is 
so Is indieated by the jculou.sy with which the propeit)’ right to certain 

' Boas, I nJiatusr he Safieu, -54 ei srq. 
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traditions is guarded by the families of the eoast tribes. When the Salish 
tribes began to be thrown into contact with the coast tribes, the lack of 
family traditions must have been felt as a great disiidvantage. Their 
lack made the tribe, in a way, infeiior to their neighbors on the cr)ast, 
and for this reason the tendeniy and the desire of evolving myths of 
this character becomes intelligible. But the ttibe was organized t>n a 
different basis from that of the eoast people. While the latter were 
divided into clans, the idea that was present to the minds of the Salish 
people was that of the village community ; and it Ls clear, thcref »re, 
that the traditions which de\<'loped woiild bi- of such a charaitci that 
each village w'ould have one mythical ancestor. 

The same change has taken place among the Bella Cloola, whose 
mythology is nmch more tlioioiighh modified bv the mast tribes than 
that of the Salish tribes of Frasei River. 

These considerations have an imporl.mt bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of the myths of primilixe people. I have tried to show that the 
material of which they are built up is of heterogeneous origin, and that 
much of it is adopted reads -m.ide. The peculiar mannei in whirii 
foreign and indigenous material is interwoNcti and worked into a some- 
what homogeneous fabrii rh [lends to a great extent upon the soi ial con- 
ditions and habits of the peo[)le. Ofl-iqn ateil actions wfiieh are the 
expression of social laws, and whi<h constitute the haliils and fustoms 
of the people, may be expec ted to be moie sl.d>U- than traditions that arc 
not repeated in a presetibed fotm or ritual, and ha\e tlius bec-ome in- 
timately as.'iociated with habitual actions. This is pirjfiably tlic rc'ason 
why we find that ritual mould-; the' explanatory myth, and wh\, in a 
more general wav, the myth is made to eonfoim with the social stiitus 
of the people. Discrepant ic's betw«*en the- two, in a general way at 
least, belong to the class of [ihenomr na that aie c .died ‘■‘suivivals I he* 
discrepancy may consist in the preser\ation of e.nliei lustoms in tradi- 
tion.s, or in fragments of early traditions under modified social condi- 
tions. The .survivals themselws are piool of the gradual pioirss of 
assimilation between social conditic'ns and ti.'vlitions which has wrought 
fundamental changes in the lore cif i.* .nkind. 

Both factors, disseminatiem and modifKatioii on aeeount of social 
causes, must tend to obscure the original rignific ance of the myth. 1 he 
contents of my’thologv prove that attempts .'it the explanalicin of nature 
are the primary source of my^ths.^ But we must bear in mind that, owing 

' Compare in> later vhws, pp 44t> cl 't-q of this voluni<'. 
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to the modifications they have undergone, we cannot hope to gain an 
insight into their earliest form by comparisons and interpretations, unless 
they are based on a thorough inquiry into the historical changes that 
have given to myths their present forms. It would seem that mythologi- 
cal worlds have been built up, only to be shattered again, and that new 
worlds were buUt from the fragments. 



THE GROWTH OF INDIAN MYTHOLOGIES ‘ 


A STUDY BASED UPON THE GROWTH OF THE MYTHOLOGIES OF THE 

NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

TN a collection of Indian traditions recently published," I have dis- 

cussed the de\’clopmcnt of the mythologies of the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast. In the following I will briefly sum up the results at which 
I arrived in my in\ estigation, and try to formulate a number of prin- 
ciples which, it seems to me, may be derived from it, and which, I 
belie\ c, ought to be observed in all work on mythologies and customs of 
primitive people. 

The region with which 1 deal, the North Pacific coast of our conti- 
nent, is inhabited by people diverse in language but alike in culture. 

The arts of thi- tribes of a large portion of the territory are so uniform 
that it is almost impos.«ible to discover the origin of even the most .spc- 
« iali/ed forms of their productions inside of a wide expanse of territory. 
Acculturation of the various tribes has had the effect that the plane and 
the c haracter of the culture of most ol them is the .same ; in consequence 
of thi« we find also that myths have travelled horn tribe to tribe, and 
that a large body of legends belongs to many in common. 

As we depart from the area where the peculiar culture of the North 
Pacifu (o.Tsl has reached its highest development, a gradual change in 
arts and cirsloms takes place, and, logether with it, we find a gradual 
diminution in the number of mytks which the distant tribe has in com- 
mon with the people of the North Pacific coast. At the same time, a 
gradtial change in the incidents and general charac'ter of the legends 
takes place. 

We can in this manner trace what we might call a dwindling down 
of an elaborate cycle of myths to mere adventures, or even to incidents 
of adventures, and we can follow the process step by step. Wherever 

' Papet read at the .Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1895. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol, 9 (1896), 

^ Jndianiiche Sagen von der Fford-Pacifischen KUste Ametikas, Berlin, 1895. 
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this distribution can be traced, we have a clear and undoubted example 
of the gradual dissemination of a myth over neighboring tribes. The 
phenomena of distribution can be explained only by the theory that the 
tales havt been carried from one tribe to its neighbors, and by the tribe 
which has newly acquired them in turn to its own neighbors. It is not 
necessary that this dksemination should always follow one direction ; it 
may have proceeded either way. In this manner a complex tale may 
dwindle down by gradual dLssemination, hut also new elements may be 
embodied in it. 

It may be well to give an example of this phenomenon. The most 
popular tradition of the North Pacific coast is that of the raven. Its most 
characteristic form is found among the Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Haida. 
\s we go southwaid, the connection between the adventurers becomes 
looser and their number les'.. It appears that the traditions arc preserved 
quite fully as f.or south as the north end of Vancouver Island. Farther 
south the number ol tales which are known to the Indians diminishes 
rapidly. At Nahwittee, ne.ir the noiih point of Vancouver I.sland, thir- 
teen tales out of .i whole of eighteen exist. The Coinox have only eight, 
the Nootka six, and the Coast Salish only three. Furthermore, the 
traditions are lound at Nahwittee in the same connection as farther 
north, while farther south they are very much modified. Thj talc of 
the origin of daylight, which wa.s liberated by the ra\cn, may .ser\'e as 
an instance. He h.id taken the shape of the spike of a cedar, was .sw'al- 
lowed b\ the daughter of the owner of the daylight, <ind then born 
again; afteiAvaids he broke the box in which the daxlighl wa^ kept. 
Among the Nootka, only the transformation into the spike of a cedar, 
which is swallowed b) a gill and then born again, remains. Among the 
(lo.ist Salish the more impoitant pas.sages .sur\ ivc, telling how the raven 
by a ruse compelled the owner of ihi* daylight to let it out of the box 
in which he kept it. The same .story is found as far .south as Grey’s 
Harbor in W.i.shington. The adventure of the pitch, w'hich the raven 
kills by exposing it to the sunshine, intending to use it for calking his 
canoe, is found f.ir .s<juth, but in an entirely new' connection, embodied 
in the tradition ol the origin of .-un and moon. 

But there are also certain ad\'cntures embodied in the raven myths 
of the north which probably had their origin in other parts of America. 
Among these I mention the .story' of the raven who was im'ited and 
reciprocated. The seal puts his hands near the fire, and grease drips out 
of them into a dish which he gives to the raven. Then the latter tries to 
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imitate him, but bums his hands, etc. This talc is found, in one or the 
other form, all over North America, and there is no proof that it origin- 
ally belonged to the raven myth of Alaska. 

I believe the piopwition that dissemination has taken place among 
neighboring tribes will not encounter any opposition. Starting from 
this point, we will make the following considerations : - 

If we have a full collection of the talcs and m>th.s of all the tribes of 
a certain region, and then tabulate the number of incidents which all 
the collections from each tribe have in common with any .selected tribe, 
the number of common incidents will be the huger the mt)re intimate 
the T elation of the tw’o tribes and the nearer they live together. This is 
what we ob.serve in a tabulation of the material collet ted on the North 
Pacific coast. On the whole, the nearer the people, the greater the num- 
ber nf eoTunron elements; (he farther apart, the less tire number. 

But it i.'' not the geographical location alone whir h influences the dis- 
tribution of tale.s. Ill sftme ca.‘>cs, numerou.s tale*- which are eoinmon to a 
territory .«top short at a tertain point, and aie found be\ond it in slight 
fragments only. These limits do iicjt by any means coincide with linguis- 
tic divisions. An example of this kind is the raven legend, to which I 
I’efirrccl before. It is found in subsl.uitially the same- form from Alaska 
to northern Vancouver Island: then it sudclcnl) disappears almost en- 
tirely, and is not found among tin- south«*rn tribes of Kwakiutl litieagc, 
nor on the w<‘St coast oi V.rncouvcr Island, althouglr the nor thern tribes, 
who speak tile Kwakiutl language*, have it. Only fragments of these 
legends Ji,i\e strayed farther south, and their number diminishes with 
inr'H'asing distance. There must be a r. iu.se for ,suc h a rcniarkable break. 
A statistical incpiiry shows that the nonhern traditions are in close con- 
tact with the tales of the tribes as far south as the renttal part of Van- 
couver Island, where a tribe of Salisb lineage Is found ; but farther they 
do not go. The closely allied tribes imniediattly .south do not pos.scss 
them. Only one explanation of this fact is p(r.s.sible, viz., l«u k of accul- 
turation, which may be drre to a difTcrence of charactiT, to long con- 
tinued hostilities, or to recerrt changes in the location of the tribes, which 
has nrrt allowed the slow process of a. rulturation to exert its deep-going 
inflricnce. I consider the bust the most probable cause. My reason for 
holding this opinion is that the Bella (loola, another Salish tribe, which 
has become .separated from the people speaking related languages and 
live in the far north, still show in their mythologic' the c losest relations 
to the .southern Salish tribes, with whom they have many more traits in 
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common than their neighbors to the north and to the south. If their 
removal were a very ancient one, this similarity in mythologies would 
probably not have persisted, but they would have been quite amalga- 
mated by their new neighbors. 

We may also extend our comparisons beyond the immediate neigh- 
bors of the tiibes under consideration by comparing the mythologies of 
the tribes of the plateaus in the interior, and even of those farther to the 
cast with those of the coast. Unfortunately, the available material from 
these regions is very srant\'. Fairly good collections exist from the 
Athapascan, from the tribes of Columbia River and cast of the moun- 
tains, from the Omaha, and from s<jme Alecuiquin tribes. When com- 
paring the mythologic's and traditions which belong to far-distant re- 
gifjns, we, find that the niimhei ol incidents which they have in common 
is greater than might have Ijcen c;xpc“r1cd ; but .some of those, incidents 
are .so general that we may a>-sume that they h.ive no connection, and 
may have arisen independently. Theie is, however, one very charac- 
teristic, feature which ptovrs beyond cavil that this is not the sole cause 
of the similarity' <jf tale.s .ind incidents. We know that in the region 
under discussion two impoitant trade routc-s icachc'd the Pacific coa.st, 
one along the (lolumbia River, whic'h connected the rc-gion inhabited 
by Sho.shcjnean tribc-s with the coast and mdiiectly It'd to tenUtuic's oc- 
cupied by Siouaii anti Algonquin tiibes; another cjiie whit h ltd Irom 
Athapa.se an tertittiry to the country ol the IJella (atola. iV trail of minor 
importance led down Fra.scT Riser. .A.Miidy ol the ti.iditions shows that 
along thc'se route's the jroints of contact of my thologies ate stronge.st, and 
rapidly diminish with iuirca.ring distant cs from lhe.se roufe.s. On Co- 
lumbia Ri\er, the poinus of contat t are with the .Mgoncjuin and Sitni.x; 
among the IJc'll.i ( loola with the Atliapa.st .in, 1 believe this phenomenon 
canntg be explained in any other way but that tht; myths Itrllcm'ed the; 
lines t'f travel, and that there has bte'u di.ssetninaticjn of talc's all over 
the continent. My tabulatiun.s include the .Miemac of No\a Scertia, the 
£.skinio of Cbeenland, the Ponc.'i of the Mississippi Basin, ,ind the 
Athapascan of the Mackenzie River, and the re.sults give the clearest 
evidence of extensive borrowing. 

The identity of a great manv tales in geographically contiguou.s areas 
has led me to the point of view' of assuming that wherever considerable 
rimilarity bc’lwc'cn two talc's is found in North America, it Is more likely 
to be due to dissemination than to independent origin. 

But without extending these theories beyond the cle.irly demoastrated 
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truths of transiTiissioii of talcs between neighboring tribes, we may reach 
some further conclusions. \\ hen we compare, for instance, the talcs of 
the culture hero of the C-hinook and that of the origin of the whole reli- 
gious ceremonial of the Kwakiiitl Indians we find a far-rearhing resem- 
blance in certain parts of the legends which make it certain that these 
parts arc derived Iroin the same source. The grandmother of the 
divinity of the Chiii»K)k, when a diild, was caiticd away by a monster. 
Their child became the mother of the < iilture hero, and by her help the 
monster w^as slain. In a legend from VaiKouve? Island, a monster, the 
cannibal spirit, cairies av\a\ a girl, ami is finalU slain b) hc*r help. Their 
child becomes later on tin* new cannibal spirit. There arc eertain inter- 
mediate stages of these stories which jiicwe iheir identity beyond doubt. 
The important point in this < ase is that the inxtlis in question are per- 
haps tht‘ most fundamental ones in the- mxtiiologies o( ihest' iw'O tribes. 
Nexrrlheless, lhe\ aic not of nali\e giowth, but, partly at least, bor- 
rowed. A grc'at many othet iinpoitant legi-nds [)ro\'(‘ to be of foreign 
origin, being grafted upon more ancient nnthologies. Tins luing the 
case, J dra>v tlic conchisioii that tfu' in\llit)l()gies as we find them now 
arc not oiganii growths, but lia\e gradii.ilU dt‘\ eloped and ol)tainecl 
their present form bv a( c retion ol foreign inaU rial. Miu h ol tliis mate- 
rial nuisl ha\(' been adopted r<\ub-made, and ha*^ been adapted and 
changed in Jorm a(coidmg to tie- gr'iiius of the people wlio borrowed 
it. The proofs of this jriocess are so ample that is no reason to 

doubt the fact. We are, tiuiefcae, led to the (‘onclnsion that Jrom my- 
tliolcjgies in tlieir ])ies('nt form it is impossible 10 derive the C(»nchisif»n 
that the\ are m\ ihological exjrlaiiatienis of jrlrenoinena of nature ob- 
served by the pcerplc to whcjin tie- in\ ths belong, 'out that many ol them, 
at the pl.rec whcie we fiinl them now, never had Mich a meaning. If 
wc acknowledge tins coJK‘ln''ion as e( rrect, \sr miei give irp the attempts 
at ofl-haiid cxpl.matinir ol msths as lare ifnl, and w'<' nmst also admit 
that (explanations gi\en by the Indians themselvc's are oJten setondary, 
and do not rcficct the true origin of the* invths. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in what I said. ( ’.ertainly, the phe- 
nomena of natni'c are at the bottom of nunii‘roiis m\ths, else wc sh^riild 
not find sun, moon, clouds, thundcr-vform, the s<*a aitcl the land playing 
so iinpoitant a part in all niN thi»logies. What 1 maintain is only that 
tlu* spec'ific myth cannot be simply inUrprctccI as tlie iTsult of observa- 
tion of natural phenomena. Its growth is much too complex. In most 
cases, the present form has undergone matciial change by disinicgration 
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and by accretion of foreign material, so that the original underlying idea 
is, at best, much oliscurcd. 

Pcrhaj)s the objection might be raised to my argument that the 
similaiilies of mythologies are not only due to borrowing, but also to 
the fact that, under similar conditions which prevail in a limited area, 
the human mind creates similar products. While there is a certain truth 
in this argument so far as elementary forms of human thought are con- 
cerned, it seems quite incredible that the same complex talc should origi- 
nate twice in a limited territory. The. very complexity of the talcs and 
their gradual dwindling down to which I have ref ei red before, cannot 
po.ssibIy be explained by any other method than b) dissemination. 
Wherever geographical (ontinuity of the area of distribution of a com- 
plex ethnographical phenomenon is found, the laws of probability ex- 
clude the theory that in this continuous area the (omplex phenomenon 
has arisen independently in various plar es, but coinpel us to a.s.sumc that 
in its present complex iorm its distribution is due to disseniin.ition, while 
its ( oniposing elements may have originated here and theie. 

It may be well to dwell on the difference between tli.it (omparative 
method whic h I have pursued in my inquiry and (hat applied by many 
investigators of ethnographical phenomena. I have striitly confined 
my eompaii-sons to contiguou.s aieas in which we know intei^oiirse to 
have taken place. I have shown that this area c-xtends fiom the I’acific- 
coast to con.rideiable distances. Jt Is true that the mvthologies of the 
far ca,st and the extreme noitheast aic not as w'cll comieetc'd with those 
of the- Pacific eocusi by iiitc'rmc-diate link.s as they might be. and 1 con- 
sider it (.‘ssential that a fullc*r amount of material Jiom inleimc’diatc' 
points be collected in ordei that the invc‘.siigation which T have bc*gun 
may be carried out in derail, but a comp.iri.>on of the Iragmentary notes 
which we possess from intermediate points pi ewes that most of those 
tales which 1 have cmiiineratcd as common to the ea.st, to the north, and 
to the west, will be found covering tlie whole area tontimiousl)'. .Stait- 
ing from this fact, w'e may he allowed to aigue that those’ complex tales 
which are now known onl) from isolated poitions of our loiilinent ate 
actually continuous but have not been recorded from intermediate 
points ; or tliat they have become extinct in intermedi.ite territory : or, 
fin.dly, th.'it the\ were carried over certain areas .•iceidenlally, without 
toucdiiiig the intermediate field. This la.st phenomenon ma^' happen, 
although piohably not to a vcr\ great extent. I obscrx'cd one example 
of this kind on the Pacific coast, where a tale which has its home in 
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Alaska is found only in one small group of tribes on northern Vancouver 
Island, where, as can be proved, it has been carried cither by visitors 
or by slaves. 

The fundamental condition, that all comparisons must be based on 
material collected in contiguous areas, differentiates our methods from 
that of iinostigators like Petitot and many olhcr.s, who .see a proof of 
dissemination or even of blood relationship in evers similarity that is 
found between a certain tribe and any other tribe of the globe. It is 
clear that the greater the number- of tribes which are hrouglu fotv -rrd 
for the purpewes of such comjrarisous, the greater also the charue of 
finding similarities. It is impossible to deti\e from such compari.sons 
sound conrlusions, however extensive the knowledge of literature that 
the investigator ma> possess, for the very rc.ison that the complex phe- 
nomeiton found in one particular region is compati-d to fragmentary 
evideuc(' from •ill over the world. By means of such rompar'isons, wc 
can expeit to find rcsemblarKcs which are foundc'd in the laws of the 
dc'veloprnent of the huin.in mind, but they can never be proofs of tram- 
mission of ciLstoms or ideas. 

In the Old World, wherexer im otigatious on nixthologic-s of neigh- 
boring tribes have been made, the pliilologrcal proof has hecai con- 
.sider-ed lire weightiest, /. t .. when, together with the stories, the names 
of the actors have Imtii borrowed, this has bc-en lonsideied the mast 
s.itrsf.u’lorx proof erf lior'rowing. We carrirot cvpe<r to find such bor- 
I'owiiig of names to prcxail to a great extent in America. I’acn in Asia, 
the- borrowed names aie often translated from one language into the 
r»tl)er, so that their phonetic resc-rnbl.mee is eirliri-ly destroyed. The 
.same phertomenon is observe-d in America. In m.my cases, the her « res 
of myths are animal.s, wliasc n. lines are intiodmed in the myth. In 
Cither ca.ses, names are transbted. or so min h changed ai cording to 
the phoiietii laws of various languages, that tln-y ean hardly be reecjg- 
ni/ed. Ca.ses of ti •iiLsmi.ssicin of narnc's arc*, how oxer, by no means tare, 
I xvill give only a fexv examples Ironi the North J’at ifi* c’oast. 

Almost all the names cjf Bella Gool.i my Biology are boiroxved from 
the Kxvakiutl langu.ige. A piortion 'if the great religiou.*- ceiemonx' of 
the Kxvakiutl has the name “dlo'gxxala. ' I his name, xvliich is alscj 
clo.scJx eonnected xvith a certain .seric's cd myths, has spread northward 
and southxxard ovc*r a considerable di.staric(‘. Southward we find it a.s 
far as Columbia River, while to the north it eease.« with the* T.simshian ; 
bnt still farther north another n.tmc of a pari ol the c eremonial of the 
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Kwakiutl is substitutt*ci, viz., “nontlcm.” This name, as designating a 
ceremonial, is found far away, in Alaska. But these are exceptions ; on 
the whole, the custom of translating namc.s and of introducing names of 
animals cxfludcs the application ol the linguistic method of investigat- 
ing the borrowing of in)ths and eu.stoms. 

We will consider lor a moment the method by which traditions .spread 
over contiguous areas, and T believe this consideration will show that 
the .standpoint whirli I am taking, vi/., that similarity of traditions in 
a continuous area Ls alwas.'' due to dissemination, not to independent 
origin, is (oiredly taken. 1 will exemplify this also by means of the 
traditions of the North Pacific coast, i^iore particularly by those of the 
Kwakiutl Indians. 

It scents that the Kwakiutl at one time (.(jiisistcd of a number of 
village conununitics. Numbers of tlu'se village commiinitie.s <onibined 
and formed tribes ; then e.icli village <<»mmunit) formed a divlsirni of the 
new tribe. (3wing pifrb.ibly to the infliumre of the dan s\stem of the 
northern tribes, cn^ts were adojrted, and with these tame the ncces.sity 
of acquiring a c re.st legend The social customs of the tribe an based 
cntiirly upon the divisions ol the tribe, and the ranking ol each individ- 
ual i.s the higher- at least to a certain extent the more important the 
cre.st legend. This led to a tendc-ucy ol building up .sudi legt-iids. Iri- 
vestigatiem shows that there are two tlassc-s of these legends: ttie fiivst 
telling how the ancestor of the divlsiott came down from heaven, out 
ol the earth, or out of the oi ean : the sec ond tc’lling Irow he enc ounlered 
certain spirits and by their help bc-iame power Jul. I'he latter class par- 
ticularly bear the dearest c'videtice of being of reccuit origin; they arc 
basc-cl crithc'ly on the custom ol the Indians of acquiring a guardian 
.spirit after loug-c oritiniu'd f.isting and bathing. The guardian spirit 
thus acquired by the am c-stor became hereditary, and is to .i certain 
c'xtent the' crr.st cT tlie division, and there* is no doubt that thc.se 
traditions, whic h rank now with the fundamental myths of the tribe, 
are ba.se d on the ac lual fa.stings and accjuisilions of guardian .spirits of 
ance.stors of the jrresent division, if th.il is so, we must conclude that the 
origin of the mvth is identical with the origin of the hallucination of the 
fasting Indian, and tills is due to suggc'stion, the maier-ial for which Is 
furnished by the talc's of other Indians, and traditions referring to the 
spiritual world which the fasting Indian has heard. There is, therefore, 
in this ease a strong psychologic .U reason for involuntary borrowing 
from legends which the individual may have heard, no matter from 
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what source they may have been derived. The incorporation in the 
mythology of the tribe is due to the peculiar social organization which 
favors the introduction of any myth of this character if it promises to 
enhance the social position of the division concerned. 

Ihe same kind of suggestion to which I referred here has evidently 
moulded the beliefs in a future life. All imths describing tlie future life 
set forth how a certain individual died, ho\\ his soul went to the w^irld 
of the ghosts, but returned for one reason or tuiother. The experiences 
which the man told after his reeoxery an' tlie basis of the belief in a 
future life. Fj\idf*ntly, the visions fd the sick person aie caused entuely 
by the tales which he had heard of the world of the* ghosts, and the gen- 
eral similarity of the character of this tale along the Paeilic c'oast proves 
that one vision w'as 4ilw'a\s suggested b\ another. 

Furtherinoje, tin* custom^ of the tribe are stall that b\ means of a 
marriage the young husband aequiies the cre>r legends of his wife, and 
tlie warrior who sla\s an cnerm ili<ise ol the [icasou whom lie has slain. 
By this mc'aiis a large numbcT of traditions ijf tiu* neighlioiing tribes 
have been incorpoi.iled in ihr unthologv ol the Kwakiiitl. 

Th(‘ j)S)chol()giral leaMin for tin- fionowing of ninths whidi do not 
refer to ciest Ic'gciids, but to the heavenly orbs and to the piienomena 
of nature, are not so easiU Iniimb 'Fhere can be no doubt that the 
impression mach' by the gi.uideur<d nature upon the mind of [irimitive 
man is the ultimate i^iuse liom wliiih tlies** unths s|)iing, bui, ne\er- 
thele.ss, tlie form in whidi we find tliesi* iiadilions is largely influeneed 
b) borrowing. It is also dm* Xd its effects that In many cases the ideas 
regarding the lH*a\(iily orbs are enlireh hu oiisi'-lent. riius th(‘ Nah- 
wittce have the whole noiriieni legend ol the r i\en liberating the sun, 
but, at tlie same time, the siiu is t oiiMdercd the fatiiei of the mink, and 
we find a tradition of the* ^isil of tb»- mink in heav*-n, wheie lu* carries 
the sun in liis father’s plac e. Otiiei inc laisisii nc ics, as g^eat as ihis one, 
arc Ircquc'nt. 7’hey are an additional proof that one (ji the otlier of 
such tales which arc also found among rieighfioiing tribe's, and there 
sornctimc's in a more consistent lea in. have been liorrowcd. 

Thc'sc f onsidci atioris lead me to the iollow'irig conc'lusion. tipon 
which I desire to lay stress. The an-ilysis of one' definite mythology c^f 
North America show's that in it are embodied elements from all over 
the continent, the greater number belonging to neighboring dLstiiets, 
while many others bedong to distant areas, cm*, in otliev words, that dis- 
semination of tales has takcai plac e all over the continent. In most 
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cases, we can discover the channels through which the tale flowed, and 
we recognize that in each and every mythology of North America we 
must expect to find numerous foreign elements. And this leads us to 
the conclusion that similarities of culture on our continent are always 
more likely' to be due to diffusion than to independent dcvelopmait. 
When we turn to the Old World, we know that there also diffusion has 
taken place through the whole area from western Europe, to the islands 
of Japan, and from lndone.sia to Siberia, and to northern and eastern 
Africa. In the light of the similarities of inventions and of myths, we 
mast even extend tliis ar(‘a along the North Pacific coa.st of America as 
far south as Columbia River. These are facts that cannot be di.spuled. 

If it is true that dissemination of cultural dements has taken place 
in these va.st areas, we must pause before accepting the sweeping a.sser- 
tion tliat sameness of <*thnical phenomena is aluuiys due to the .sameness 
of the working of the human mind, ^ind I take issue ( leaily and ex- 
pressly with the view of those modern anthropologists wfio go so far a.*' to 
say that he who looks for acculturation as a tau.se of .similarity' of culture 
has not grasped the true spirit of anthropology. 

In making this .statement, I wish to make my position pcrlci tly dear'. 
I am, of counse, v\<‘ll aware that there are many phenomena of social 
life .seemingly ba.sed on the most peculiar and mast inliiialc rc.i.soning, 
which we have good cau.se. to fielieve have developed iudependentiv 
over and over again. There arc others, paitioilarly .smh as .ne moie 
closely ccjnnected w'ith the emotional life of man, whic h are emdoubt- 
edly due to the organization of the human mind. Their domain is large 
and of high importance. Furthermore, the similarities in c ultures which 
may or may not Ire due to acculturation indic.ite tliat the .same sort of 
distinct ideas will originate indc'pendently in diflercnt minds, modified 
to a greater or le.ss extent bv the character of environment. Proof of 
this are the. ideas <md inventions which even in our highly specialized 
civilization are “in the air” at c'crtain periods, and are pronounced inde- 
pendently by more than one individual, until they combine in a flow 
which earric's on the thejught of man in a certain direction. All this I 
know and grant. 

But I do take the position that this enticing idea is apt to carry' us 
too far. Formerly, anthropologhsts .saw acculturation or even common 
dc.scenl wherever two similar phenomena were observed. The discov- 
ery that this conclasion is erroneous, that many similarities ar'e clrre to 
the psychical laws rmderlying human development, has tanie.d us 
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beyond its legitimate aim, and we start now with the presumption that 
all similarities arc due to these causes, and that their investigation is the 
legitimate field of anthropological research, I believe this position is just 
as eironeous as the former one. We mu.st not accuse the investigator 
w'ho suspects a connection between American and Asiatic cultures as 
deficient in his understanding of the true principles of anthropology. 
Nobody has proven that the psychologic explanation holds gcHul in all 
cases. On the contrary', we know many cases of diffusion of ciistoms 
over enormous areas. The reaction ag.'iin.st the uiuritical use of 'lini- 
laritics for tJie purpose of proving telationship and historical con- 
nections is overreae hing its aim. Inste.id of dem.inding a i lilical ex.tmi- 
nation of the causes of similarities, a\c s.u now n fnion, they are due to 
psyt hical <ausc.s, and in this vve err in method just .is nnuh as the old 
sthool did. If W'c want to make progrcs.s on the desired line, we must 
insi.st upon critical methods, l)ased not c.n generalities but on each indi- 
vidual lase. In many case.s, the final deiision will be in favor of inde- 
pendent oi'igin; in othei.s in favor of dissemination, but I insist that 
noboiK has as yet provi’ii where the limit bt tween these two mode.s of 
(jiigin he.s, .ind not until thi.s is done can a fruitful f)s\chologi< al analysis 
Ire maile. We do not even know if the critii.al ex.unination may not 
lead us to assume a persistence of cirltuinl elements whi» h were diffased 
at the linre wlti-ir matt lit'.st .spre.id over the globe. 

It will be neee.ssaty to define clearly wli.rt bastian terms the elc- 
inent.iry ideas, the existence of whith we know to be uni\er,s.il, and the 
origin of wltic h is not at(e.ssible to ethnological nrethods. I'he lonns 
whii li thc-se icle.rs take attiong primitive pecrple ol chllerertt })ar-ts of the 
world, the “V<")lker-(ied.inken,'’ are due p.uth to the gec'gr aphic al 
c nvironmc'nt aird jrartly to the peenhar c rrltiue of the peojrle, and to a 
large c-xtciil ter their history. In oidi-r ter underst.md the- grerwth of 
psyc hical life, tlie hislcrrieal growth of < u.-.toms must he- invc;stig.ited 
mcj.st clcrsclv, and the only metherd by which the history can be inve.sti- 
gated is by means erf a cletailc'd comparisirii of the tribe with its neigh- 
Ixrns. This is the mc-lhod which is uccessarv in order to make progress 
towards a bette r understanding erf :bc' deve lopment irl rrrankincl. This 
invc.stigation will also lead us to inquire inter the interesting p-sycho- 
Ifjgiral prohlc’ins of aecnlturation, viz., wh.ii eonditternsgovcTn the sclee- 
tion erf foreign material embodied in iht* culture erf the pc'crple, and the 
mutual tran.sformation of the old culture and the newly acquired 
mutc'tinl. 
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To sum up, I maintain that the whole question is decided only in 
so far as we know that independent development as well as diffusion 
has made each culture what it is. It is still sub judice in how far these 
two causes conliibutcd to its growth. The aspects from which we may 
look at the problem have been admirably set forth by Otis T. Mason 
in his address on similarities in culture.^ In order to investigate the 
psychical laws of the human mind which we are seeing now indistinctly 
because our material is cnidc and unsifted, we must treat the culture of 
primitive people by strict historical methods. We must understand the 
process by which tlic individual culture grew before we can undertake 
to lay down the laws bv which the culture of all mankind grew. 

The end for whi( h wt are working is farther away than the methods 
which arc now in greatest favor .seem to indicate, but it is worth our 
struggles. 

^ Amfrican Anlhropolngisft vo\ 8 (i8g';),p. lot. 



DISSEMINATION OF TALES AMONG THE 
NATIVES OF NORTH AMERICA' 


^"jj^HE study of the folk-lore of the Old Work! has proved the fact ’^hat 
dissetnination of talcs was ahnost unlimited, "^rhey were carried 
from cast to west, and from south to north, from hooks to the folk, and 
from the folk to books. Since this fact has become undcrstooil, th<' e.K- 
planation of tales does not seem so simple and eas\ a matter as it for- 
merly appeared to be. 

Wc will apply this experience to the. folk-hire and mytholosics of 
the New World, and w'e shall find that certain well-defineil h aiuies arc 
common to the folk-lore of many tribes. 'F’his will lead us to thi (ondu- 
sion that diffusion of tales was just :is fn-queut and just as widespread 
in America as it has been in the Old \Vorkl. 

But in attempting a .study of the difriision of tale.>« in Ameri< a we are 
deptived of the valuable literar)' means whirl) ate at oin disposal in 
carrying on .similar researches on the folk-lore of the Old Wotkl. With 
few exceptions, only the present folk-loie til each tribe i'» known to us. 
We arc not arquainted with its growth and development. Therefore 
the only method open to us is that of comparison. This method, how- 
ever, is beset with many difficulties. There exist certain features of tales 
and myths that are well-nigh universd. I’lie uiea.s underlying them 
seem to .sngge.st them.sclve.s ca.sily to the mind of piimitive man, and it 
is considered probable that they originated ind«‘pciulenlly in regions 
widely apart. I'o exernplily : The tale of the man .swallowed by the fish, 
or by some other animal, which has been treated by Dr. E. B. Tylor " 
is so simple that we. may doubt whether it is due to dis.somination. The 
German child tells of Tom Thumb swallowr d by the cow ; the. Ojibwa, 
of Nanabozhno swallowed by the fish ; the Negro of the Bahatnas, 
according to Dr. Edward.s, of the rabbit swallowr'd by the cow; the 
Hindoo, of the prince swallowed by the w'hale ; the Bible, of the, prophet 

* Journal of Ameiitan FolK-Lort , \ol 4 (1891), pp I'j-io. 

* Early History of Mankind (Loniion, 1878), p. 345, Piituitir/e Culture (London, 
1891)1 vol. I, pp. 328 el seq. 
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Jonah ; the Micronesian, of two men inclosed in a bamboo and sent 
adrift. Arc these stoi ies of independent origin, or have they been derived 
from one source .** I'his vexed question will embarrass us in all our 
studies of the: lolk-loie of primitive people. 

Then, we may ask, is there no criterion which we may u.se for decid- 
ing the f]iie*^tion whether a tale is of independent oiigin, or whether its 
occuirenie al n certain place is due to diffusion.^ I believe we may 
safely a'^surnc' that, wherever a story w^hich consists of the same combina- 
tion of sevc'ial elements is ioiind in two regions, we must conclude that 
its o< ( urrence in both is due to diffusion. The more complex the story 
wliich the countries under consideration have in common, the more 
this coTU'Insicjn will be justified, f will give an (irxainple which will make 
this elearer. IVtitnt ^ tells a story of the Dog-Rib Indians nf (iu at Slave 
Lake: A woman was married to a dog and bore .six pups. She was 
dc\sert(‘d b\ lur tribe, and went out daily procuring Icjod for her farnih. 
When slif irturnc'd she Icnmd trneks of children around her lodge, but 
did not sec an\ one Iresirlo her pups. I'in.illv she disc i»\< red Iroin .i 
lnding-])laf c that tin dogv threw’ off their skins as sonn a^ '‘he !• It tln in. 
She suriuisrd tluMii, took .iwas the* skin.s, and tlic dogs ha ame < liildien, 
*- a numln r ol b(j\s and one girl. lie came tlu .nu e^to»^. ol die 

Dog-Rib Indians, \\e iihiy arrah/e ihisstr)!) as lc)llri\\s. j A^wt'ii),iii 
mated with .i dc»g. *2. Hears pups. 3. Deserted b\ her rii])e |. es 
tracks ol children. 3. Surprises tliern. (>. Take^ iheii ^kins. 7. 'They 
berotTic a lunnber ol bo\s arrd one girl. H. rhi^v become the aiuesiors 
of a tribe of Indians. These eight elements ha\e b«'cn coinluiu'd into a 
story in the* s.une way on X ancouver I.sland, where a tribe ol fnihaiis 
derives its origin litmi dogs. The single ""clemenl.s" ol ihis lale ricciu 
in othc-r (oinbinaticuis in other tales. The elements m.iy have arisen 
indepi’iidently in \ arious plac e's, lint tlic* s.inieiie.s’s ol their eomhination 
prcAC's nicH (’one hi.siv ely that tire wliole eombination, that is, the story, 
has been rarric'd from Arcric America to VanctruMi Idand. 01 tJirc 
rrrui 

It is, howa:\'er, nee*e*ssary’ to apply tliis method jndicioudy, and the 
logical eoiineetion ol what 1 have called ‘Vlcmcnts" must be taken into 
account. \ single element ma\ cemsist of a number of meideiiLs which 
are very" c losely' connec ted and still form one idea. There' is, fur insiaruT, 
an Ainu tale of a r<iseal who, on aerount of his numerous miseh*e*(ls, wa.s 
put into a mat to be thrown into a river. He induced the earrieis to go 

' 1 radilwns tndirnnv^ tin Canada notd-ouest, j>. 31 i. 
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to look for a treasure which he claimed to possess, nod meanwhile in- 
due cd an old blind man to take his place by promising him that his eyes 
would be opened. Then the old man was thrown into the river, and the 
rascal took possession of his property. We find this identical tale in 
Andersen’s fairy talcs, and arc also reminded of Sir John F.ilstaff, 
While it is quite probable that these tales ha\e a common root, still they 
arc so consistent in themselves that the same idea might have arisen 
indrpeiulently on several occasions. In lascs like this we have' to look 
for conuboraiing cvidem c. 

This nia\ be found t'itlicr in an increase ol the mmil)ci ol analogous 
talcs, or in llicir gc(jgraphic*d distiibiiticm. Wheiicxcr we find a talc 
sj)read o\er a eonlinuoiis area, we iniisl assume tJiat il spread o\n tlii'i 
teintoi) from a single ct nter. If, besides this, we should know that it 
vioes uol o<’< ur out'iide the limits of this territory, our (oticlusion will be 
f orisid«*rably strengthened. Tliis argnnieiil will be justified e\en should 
our tide be a very simple one. Should it be eomplc‘\, both our first and 
sefoml iiKtliod.s may lu' applied, and oui eoncliisic'n will W the more 
linuK est ihlislieci. 

1 N\ill iiwr an example of this kind. Aioiind tlu' (Ireat l.akes we find 
a (leiu ^ \i i.;end : A number of animals escapi d in a « anot or im a raft, 
and of them iliy<‘d to tlu' bottom ol tin walt r in oide? to bring 

up tie- laud Tii(' attempts were in vain, but (iiialh the muskrat 
su( reeded in biinging up a little mud, which was expaiiiUd by magic 
aiifl fonned the eaith. Petitol recorded seyeial versions ol tliis talc 
Innri the Mai kcn/.ic liasin. It is known U) the \aiious branc hex of the 
f)jil)\\«i and to the Ottawa. Mr. Dorsey reeonlcd it <imong tribes of 
iIk' Sifiuau sloi k, ,ind kindly sent me an Iowa m\ih, rc-latcd bv tlie Rev. 
W Hamilton, which belongs to the same group. On the .Atlantic- roast 
the legend has bei ii rec orded by /I'isbergei, wl)o olrl.unc d it Irorn the 
Delaware, and Mr. Mironcy heard il told bv the flhetc/kee in a slightly 
vaiic'd lortn. 

They sa) that in the beginning all animals were- up abo\« , and that 
lliciT was nothing bclc-tw' but a wide cxjraii. <- ol wati-r. finally, a .small 
waler-bertle and tlie watei-spider t uu* dowm Iroin ahov^\ and, diving 
to the bottom of the water, brought up *^01111’ mud, from whi< h lire earth 
was made. The bu/zard flew down while the land wms still soft, and by 
the flapping of its wings made the mountains. The Iroquois have a 
closely related myth, according to which a woman fc'll dcDwn from 
heaven into the boundless waters, A turtle arose from thc! flood, and 
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she rested on its back until an animal brought up some mud, from 
which the eaith was formed. I have not found any veraon of this legend 
from New England or the Atlantic Provinces of Canada, although the 
incident of the turtle forming the earth occurs. We do not find any trace 
of this legend in the South, but on himing to the Pacific coast we find it 
recorded in three different places. The Yocut in California say that at a 
time when the earth was covered with water there existed a hawk, a 
crow, and a duck. The latter, after diving to the bottom and bringing 
up a beakful of mud, died. Whereupon the crow and the hawk took 
each one half of the mud, and set to work to make the mountains. This 
tale resembles in .some respects the Cherokee tali». Farther north I found 
the tale of the muskrat bringing up the mud among the Molalla, the 
Cihinook, and tire Rella Coola, while all around these places it is un- 
known. As, besides, these arc the places where interr f>urse with the inte- 
rior takes pla(<‘, we must conclude that the talc has been carried to the 
coast from the interior. 'Phus we obtain the result that the tale of the 
bringing up of the earth from the bottom ot the water is told all over an 
enormoiKs area, embracing the Mackenzie Basin, the watershed of the 
Great Lukes, the Middle and South x\tlantic coasts, and a few isolated 
spots on the Parific coast which it reached by oserflowing through the 
mountain passes. 

We will now once more take up the legend of the w’oman and her 
pups. I mention<-d that two almost identical s ersions are known to e.\ist, 
one from Great Slave Lake, the other from Vancouver Island. The 
legend is lound in many other placets. On the Pacific coast it extends 
from southern Oregon to southern Alaska, but in the north and .sorrth 
.slight \ariation.s are lorrnd. Petitot recorded a somewhat .similar talc 
among the Hate Indiarts of Great Bear Lake, .so that we find it to o< cupy 
a continuous area from the Mackenzie to the Pacific coast, with the 
exceptiorr of the interior of Alaska. Among the Eskimo of Greenland 
and of Hud.son Bav we find a legend which closelv resembles the one 
we are con.sidcttng here. A woman married a dog and had ten pups. 
She was deserted by her father, who killed the dog. Five of her chil- 
dren she sent inland, where thev' became the ancestors of a fabulous tribe 
half dog, half man. The other five she sent across the ocean, where they 
became the aniotors of the Errropeans. The Greenland version varies 
.slighth from the one given here, but is identical with it in all its main 
features. Fr.agmcnts of the .same story have been recorded by Mr. James 
Murdoch at Point Barrow. We may analyze this tale as follows: i. A 
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woman married a dog. 2. She had pups. 3. Was deserted by her father. 
4. The pups became ancestors of a tribe. Here we have four of the 
elements of our first story combined in the same way and forming a 
new story. Besides this, the geographical distribution of the two talcs 
is such that they arc told in a continuous area. From these two facts we 
conclude that they must ha\ c been derived from the .same source. The 
legend of the half-human beings with dog legs forms an important ele- 
ment in Eskimo lore, and according to Petitot is also found among the 
Loucheux and Hare Indians. This increases the sweep of our storv to 
that part of North America King northwest of a line drawn from south- 
ern Oregon to Cape Farewell, the soutlu inmost point of Greenland. It 
is worth remarking that in BafTin Land the mother of the dogs is, at the 
.same time, the most important deity of the Eskimo, 'riiese arguments 
hardly need being strengthened. 

We may find, how'ev<T, addition.'il re.isons lor our opinion in the fact 
that there are other stories common to Greenland aiul On'gon. One of 
the most remarkable among these is the story of ihc' man who recovered 
his eyesight. Tire tale iutls about as follows : A bo\ lost his eye.sight, and 
ever since that time his mother let him starve, llis sister, who loved him 
dearly, fetl him whenever .she was able in do so. (^ne day a bear 
attacked their hut, and the inothc r gave the bov his bow' and arrow, 
levelled it, and the boy shot the boar. His Iloh served the mother and 
sister for food all through the winter, while she Inul told the boy that 
he had missed the bear and that it had made its l^c .ipe. [n spring a wild 
goose llcw over the hut and asked the boy to lollow it. The bird took 
the boy to a pond, dived with him several times, aiiLi thus restored liis 
eye.sight. The hoy then took revenge on his mot her. T reroid<'d this 
story onec on the .shores of Baffin Bay, once in Rivers Inlet in British 
Columbia. Rink tells the same storv Jrom Cireenlniul. Here we have an 
excellent example of a very complex story in two widely separated 
regions. We cannot doubt for a moment that it is actually the same story 
which is told by the E.skimo and by the Indian. Besides this story there 
arc quite a number of others which arc (ommon trr the Eskimo and to 
tribes of the North Pacific coast. 

From these facts we conclude that difTiision of tales between the 
Eskimo and the Indian tribes of the western lialf of our c ontinent has 
been quite extensive. On the other hand, notwithstanding many asser- 
tions to the contrary, thcTC are hardly any close- relations between tlic 
tales of the Algonquin and the Eskimo. In Leland’s collection of New 
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England talcs, ^ for instance, I found only one or possibly two elements 
that belong to Eskimo lore, — the capture of a bathing girl b)’ taking 
away her ( lothing, and the killing of birds which were enticed to come 
into a lodge. Both of these appear, however, in combinations which 
differ entirely from those in which they occur in the Eskimo talcs. 

I’herc are, however, very close relations between the tales of the 
Algonquin and those of the Pacific coast. I will select one of the most 
striking examples. Lehind, in his collection of Algonquin legend.^," tells 
of two sisters who slept in a for(‘st, and, on seeing .stars, wished them to 
become their htesbands. On the following morning they found them- 
selve.s in hcaseii, one the wife of a man with beautiful eyes, the other 
the wife of a man with rod twinkling eyes,- both the stars whom they 
had de.sired for thtir hii'^band.s. Then the\ peepofi down thrmigh a hole 
in the ground and perceived the earth, to wiiieh the\ cseiitii.illy re- 
turned. This al).stTact ma\ stand for another story which I collet ted at 
Vitlori.a, B. (1. ’’liiere are quite a number of other Algonrjuiu tale.s 
which are found .'il.stj on the Pacific coa'>t. I sclert some more examples 
from laiaiul's liook hrtause the distant e between the trihe.s [u- studied 
and those of the Pat ilir co,i.si is the greatest. He tells ol tlie i al)hu w hit h 
tried to rival in a varietx of wavs a number of animals. 'I’he .s.une tal»'s 
are told of Hiawatha and Nanabozhoo; in Alaska thc\ are to^.! t)f the 
raven. In a P.i.ssamaqnotldy legend it is staled "• that a will h a^ked a 
man to free her finm ^ermin whit h tonsistetl of to.uN and pnii iipines 
When .she asked the man to crush the poisonmis verimn he dei < i\ «‘tl her 
by ci ii.shing < i anhia Tie's whit.h he had Irrought along iuste.ul. I i ollceled 
the same tale in a number of plates on tlie North Pacilie toast. 

This series of iniriplex .stories from the extreme ea.'-t arul the extreme 
west f)f out contnrenl le.i\es no doubt that each oiigin.tted at one point. 

The end of the .st»)r\ of the women who were married to slats differs 
somewhat in New England and on the Paeifit toast. In the east the 
stars per mil tlie women to return, while in the \N’est they find the possi- 
bility of return b\ digging roots contrary Iti the tommands ol their hus- 
b;mds. In doing so lluw make a htile through the sky and .see the earth. 
They then make a rope, which they fasten to their spades and let them- 
selves ^l()^vrr. 

■' Chuli's G Li'laiid, Thr Algonquin I,egenrls of New England (Boston, 1885), 
pp. I4'.r, i8<>. 

* Ibid . p. 1 j<5. 

■ Ibid , p. n8. 
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We find the same incident in a story which Mr. A. S. Gauschet col- 
lected among the Kiowa. In the creation legend of this tribe, it is told 
that a woman was taken up to the sky. The analysis of the two legends 
reveals the following series of identical incidents : 1 . A woman taken 
up to the sky. 2. Is forbidden to dig certain roots. 3. She disobeys her 
husband, and discovers a hole through which she can sec the world. 4. 
She secretly makes a rope and lets herself down. In this case we may 
apply onr fim principle, and conclude that the tale in this form mast 
have sprung from one center. Tliis conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that the rest of the Kiowa legend roineide.s with anotlu'r tah- f'-tni 
the Northwest coast, which is also a creation legend. The Kiowa tale 
continues telling how the .son of the .sun fed upon his mother’s bodv 
Then an old woman captured him by making arn)ws and a ball (which 
is u.sed as a target) for him and inducing him to .steal them. I have 
recorded this tale among the T.sirashian at the noilhern boiiiulaiy «)f 
Briti.sh t!olumbia. 

The Cfunparisons wliich we have nrade sliow that ra«h t'rou[) of 
legends ha.s its peculiar province, and covers a n'rtain portion of onr 
continent. W'c found a number of tales common to the North T’acific 
and the Arctir coasts. Another series wr* foutid common to the territory 
between the- North Atlantic and Middle Pacific coa.sts. The Kiow.i tale 
and the Northwestern tale indicate* a third group \shic h seems to extend 
along the Rocky Mountains. I will not lay too inueh stress upon the la.st 
fact, a.s the provinr e of thc.se tales need.s to be better deiitted. It a])pears 
howeser, clearly, that tales, and ronnc*cted with it, we nray add. other 
cultural eleirrents, ha\c spread from one center over the .\j(tic and 
North P.uific. eoa.sts. while there is haidlv ancthiiig in common irr ihe 
Eskimo and Algonquin. The.sc facts .strengthen onr view that the, 
Eskimo, before* de-sc carding to the .Aictii coast, hrlrabited the Maekeii/it* 
Basin, artel were driven northw'ard by the, Athapa.sfarr. \Vc must also 
a.s.suntc* that a certain cultural center rorrr.sponds to our .second province 
of legends. 

W(* will finally compare .some .Anuriran mytlr.s with such ol the < )!d 
World, but we .shall corrfinc ourseKcs to (ho.se to which our first prin- 
ciple may be applied. I have found a heric*.s of compile at<*d t.iles which 
arc common to both. One of the most remarkable is the story of the 
cannibal witch who pui’sued children. Castrrn ' has rc*coidc'd the lol- 
Inwing Samoyede fairy talc : Two sisters c.scapcd a cannibal witch who 

' Eihnolostsche Vorlesungen (St. Pt'tnsbun?, i8')7), p 163 
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pursued them. One of the girls threw a whetstone over her shoulder. It 
was tran.sformed into a canon and stopped the pursuit of the witch. 
Eventually the latter erased it, and when .■'he almost reached the sisters, 
the elder threw a flint over her shoulder, which was transformed into a 
mriunt.'iin and .stopped her. Finally the girl threw a comb behind her, 
which was transformed into a thicket. On the North Pacific coast w-e 
find the identij'al story, the < hild throwing three objects over its shoul- 
ders, — a whetstone which became a mountain, a bottle of oil which 
became a lake, and a comb which became a thicket. 

Among a scries of .Ainu tales published bv Basil Hall Chamberlain I 
find lour or five ' which have ver)' clo.se analoga on the North Pacific 
coast. 

Another very curious coincidence is found between a myth from the 
Pelcw Islands and .sever.al from the North Pacific coast. J. Kubary “ 
tells the following : A young man had lf..st his fi.sh-hook, the line having 
been broken by a fish. He dived after it, and, on reaching the bottom 
of the .sea, reached a pond, at which he sat down. A girl came out of a 
house to fetch some watei for a sick woman. He was c ailed in and c ured 
her, wliile all her friends did not know wh.it ailed her. In British Cailuin- 
bia we find the .same story, an arrow being .substituted for the hook, a 
land animal for the fi.sh. There are a numlMT ol other rem.irkable coin- 
cidciucs in this iiilr with Aiinrhan talrs from ihr P*»cifu' It is 

said, for instcUKo, tlial a man owned .i wondeilnl lamp, ciniMstin^t; f)f 
two motlier-of-pe.irl shells, wiiirli ho kept hiilden, and which was 
finally taken awM\ by a boy, cxaiily as the snn was stolen by llie raven 
in Alaska. 

It is true that lomparisfins ought to be reslriued to two w'ill-delincd 
groups of people; (omiidimf cs among the tales ol one jx-ople and a 
great variety ot others have little \aluc. Still, diflusion has taken place 
all along easteiii and noithern Asia. Setting aside the similarity of 
the Northwest Amirieaii tales to those liom Micronesia, I believe 
the fads justify the conclusion that tiansrnission of tales beUvien Asia 
and America has actually taken plaee, and, what is more icm*iikable, 
that the m.iin points of coineich-nLC are not found around Bcaing Strait, 
but farther soutli ; so that it would appear that diilusion of lale.s, if it 
took place along the coast line, was previous to tlie arrival of the Eskimo 
in Alaska. I admit, however, that these eoncliisions arc largely cori- 

‘ “Folk-Lojr 1888, p iff , nos 6, 21, 27, 33, 3G, 

® A Bastian, AlleiUi nm Vnlk^- und Menu henkunde (Bi'rhn, 1BB8), vol 1, p. 63. 
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jectural, and need corroboration from collections from eastern Asia and 
from Alaska, which, however, unfortunately do not exist. 

I hope these brief notes will show that our method promises j;ood 
results in the study of the histor>' of folk-lore. 

It is paiticularl)' important to cmphasiisc the fact that out romparLson 
proves many ercalion myths t«j be of complex growth, in .so far a.s their 
elements occur \ariously combined in x-arious regions This make.s it 
probable that many elements have been embodied ready-made in the 
m>th.s, and that they have never had anv meaning, at least not among 
the tribes in whcjse possession we find them. 'I’herefore they cannot be 
explained as symbolizing or anthroponiorphi/ing natural phenomena; 
neither can we iLssume that the etymologies ol the n.nnes of the heroes 
or deities give a clue to their actual meaning, hecauM* there nex'«‘r was 
.such a meaning. We understand that for an eN])lanalion of myths we 
need, first of ail, a careful study of theii component parts, and of their 
mode of dis.semination, which must lx* Inllowed bv a stuily of the p.sy- 
chology of dissemination and am.'dgaination. Only afti i tlu-.se have 
been done shall x\e lx- able to atta»'k the problem of an explanation of 
myths with hope of success. 



REVIEW OF G. W. LOCHER, “THE SERPENT IN 
KWAKIUTL RELIGION: A STUDY IN 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE”' 


'"T^HE iittcmpt has been made in a number of recent works to inter- 
pret from the* viewpoint of systematic sociology the ethnological data 
relating tn th<' Kwakiutl Indians which I have assembled over a long 
period of time. George Davy's work, ‘‘La foi juree/’ V. Laroc k's, “Essai 
sur la val(‘ur sacree et la valeur socialc des noms de persoimes dans Ics 
societes iuhTienis” and the present volume belong in this calegoiy. 

Dr. L«)rhiT’s investigation is based on the assumption tli.it e\eiy my- 
thology must be systematic. He says, “Of much greater value than the 
statement that certain foicign elements ha\e penc'trated inlf» a culture 
is the answer to the question, why and in w'hat manner tliesi' elements 
have been .'u cepted. And for tliis we need some insight into llie^uiltuial 
system as sue h. 'This is pre-eminently true of mythology, whic h is domi- 
nated In a strict system .’ind which b\ no means consists of a loiluitous 
hodge-podge of figuies and motifs.” 

Theie ;ne no « liticisms to be raised against the fust part ol this stalc- 
riienl. The- conditions under which cultural traits are acc^epted oi n- 
jeilccl jnrsent one of the mo.st important and, at the same time, most 
diirieiilt subjects of ethnological investigation. On tlie other liand, I 
have grave doubts regarding the second part of the author’s slatc'nwnt. 

It h.is become* customary to c*mpha.si/c the unitv of rulture and to 
attempt to discover the “function” of c.ach and every act or thought in 
the cultural sysic’in. The complaint has been made often and by every 
eanu'st student that the stereotyped ethnographical description pro- 
\idc.s us onl) with disconnected fiagmenUs of the living culture. If (he 
old method is still being pursued, this is due rather to technical difli- 
culties that often cannot he ravsily overcome than to a lack of recog- 
nition of the fact that a penetrating investigation would bring to light 
much that Ls important and new\ However, it is not justifiable to con- 

’ Deutsche Literal itrzeitung (*9^3), pp 1 182-1 r86 
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dude from the defects of the available descriptions which do not reveal 
a unity of culture, that the whole culture must be a compact unit, that 
contradictions within a culture are impossible, and that all features 
must be parts of a system. We should rather a.sk in how far so-raUed 
primitive cultures pos.scss a unity that rovers all aspetts of cultural life. 
Have wc not reason to expect that here as well as in more romplir.'ited 
cultures, sex, generation, age, individuality, and social oigani/,atioii will 
give rise to the most manifold contradictions? 

Dr. Lochcr seeks a sy.stematic interpretation of muhologv without 
asking himself whether there is such a thing as a mythological system. 
His method of proving this point, as that of other investigators who woik 
toward a similar goal, appears to me as follows; Muhs are not what 
they appear to be. They hide a deeper significance wliiih we must 
discover. The investigation i.s based upon a compaiisou of the stories 
which are grouped around the different mvthological figures, upon an 
examination of their names, attributes, actions and associations with 
other figures. It is hoped in this way to iee,ogni/.e theii “tiue” signifi- 
rance which is unknown to the living native himseU, in part, hecause, 
the original me.aning h.'isbeen forgotten, in part, I presume, because it 
is t.iken f(<r granted that the real “.system” is just as little known to him 
as riie grammatical s\.stcm of liis language. 

It seems to me that .such attempts to (li.srovei the “true” essence ol 
myriis are analogous to the primitive way of thinking as assiiinecl hv the 
same* inve-stigators. As myths to the student ol m)lhoIog\ .are not what 
they seem, so to the primitives .sun, moon, siais, liglitning, doncLs arc 
supposed tr» hide a deeper meaning. They are conceived as a system, as 
a form of human life endowed with greater powers. The logic in both 
ea.scs appears to me the same. 

If we a.s.sumo that the mythological .system w.is at one time clearer 
than it is today, we arc obliged to examine this lheoi\ by means of an 
historical analysis. Thus we are thrown bark upon the much-maligned 
anal>tical method which proves that the materi.al of ev(;i\ in>thology 
docs not by any means represent an old system, but has licen assembled 
from many sources, partly in timc.s long gone by paitlv quite neeutly. 
If in spite of this fact a system should exist, it would lane arisen out ol 
the reorganization of all the native and foreign material into a tk'w 
unity. 

It can be shown in many ca.ses, and especially in the iastance of the 
Kwakiutl and Bella Bella with whom Locher deals, fliat parts of the 
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mythology have been introduced quite recently and have never been 
worked into a system. 

I do not deny that in exceptional cases the whole mythology, or at 
least a great part of it, may have developed into a system. This is espe- 
cijilly true when an orthodox mytholog\- is bring cultivated by a small 
prie.stly group, whose thoughts revolve essentially around matters of 
religion. Even in thc.se cases the exoteric mythology .seldom agrees with 
the esoteric sy.stem. 

The second a.s.sumption which may be made by the interpreter of 
m)ths is that a system is present even though it never finds clear and 
conscious expression. This a.ssuinption is likewise (onlradictcd by the 
constant changes of the (oiilents of mythology' which absoib.s contra- 
dictory stories without any dilliculty. 

All this is particularly apparent in the material treated by I, ocher. 
In the.se tribes unit) c)f culture is ba.sed essentially on the \’aluation of 
social pasition. E\ery indUidual must have something, po.-'srssion of 
w'hich raises his .social standing above that of his lellovv liiliesim n, and 
this po.s.scssiou rnasl be defetided under all circumstances. We can 
clc'arly recognize the iiifluc'me of this underlving piiiuiple upon the 
mythology. 'J'he tribes are divided into groups which are b.isecl essen- 
tially on blood relationship. Each group has its myths and j.uh one 
eml)cllishc*.s its Ic’gends with ever-new additions in order to maintain its 
social .standing. 

My accounts of personal reminiscence's ol the Kvvakiuil go bark 
approximately to :ind a number of earlier dates aie well authenti- 

cated, so that m.iiiy details of thc-ii hist(»r\ can be traced back to the 
beginning of the iiinc'tecnth century. I coiielude lioin these reports th.il 
the complete cyc le of cannibal myths did not pc-netratc- into Kwakiutl 
mythology before the first half of the nincteeiuli century, and that the 
related ritual has been introduc ccl pic-cemcal as a rc'-ult ol inter m.crriagc, 
with northern tribevs. ICven at the present time the siene of the prin- 
cipal myth of this cvclc- is laid in Rivers Inlet, outside ol Kwakiutl terri- 
toiv, and the myth is rtartiited as belonging to one of the Mibsidiary' 
groups of that tribe. The countless .sioric.s in which the cannibal spirit 
has been .sulrstitntcd for wolve.s, bears, and other crcaluies, which bring 
supernatural gifts, are obviou.sly new inventions to prove the rights of 
othc'i groups to the higljv esteemed ritual. TJic ceremonial “cannibal- 
post,” the svmbol of the hon.se in which the* ceremony takes place, was 
introduced about 18.50 ; the woman associate of the cannibal, perhaps 
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i 858' Not a single one of the myths' characteristic of the spirit presid- 
ing over her ceremonial has taken hold among the Kwakiutl. 

One of the mast interesting cases is the myth of the supernatural birth 
of the son of a dead woman, who later becomes the wanderer who is 
always hungry. I recorded the storv for the first lime in iHfitl in 
Nahwittec, close to the northern lip of Vancouver Islnucl; and again 
about rpoo, this time also fiom a naii\c of the same village. In 19*51 
no one in Nahvx ittee remembered this stoiy . Inquiries with reference to 
the formcT narrators brought forth the information tli.it the fii.sl one 
was the dcxsccnclant of a man who had li\cd with the Tsimshian for a 
long time as a slave-. L’nlortunately I do not know how* mv second 
informant was connc-c ted with this family, ’(’he stoiy belongs to the 
Tsimshian rav cn c) cle, was for a time a favorite with a c-c-i tain Kwakiutl 
famil) and iirserted b\ them into the main c\c’le of this legion. 

Dr. Locher empha.si/cs paiticularly the tale ol Cic 7 'feH<//c, who d;.s- 
cen ers th.it the chief of the sea Is the double-headed .serpent. This is the 
only instanee of this identification amcaig the Kwakiutl 'fhe name of 
the hero of this stoiy, which lOiiies from the .southernmost part of the 
ti-ibe, indie ate.s that we are dealing here with a (lonrox stor\. .Vlorc*- 
o\T!', the same stoiy is told by a tioinox tiibe - 'I’he Comox nairatiir 
does not sjie.ik ol llie .sea spirit, but lallier of the double-ht’.uled se»- 
pent. Prc’sumabb the Kwakiutl naiiator, who was nc>t l.miiliar with 
tin- cloulile-beaded .serpent as an inhahit.rnt of the se.i. introdu<Td in its 
jil.iee the sea spiiit he- knew. Consequently it iii.y not be identified with 
the sripcut. 

The entile mc-lhod h\' which the donhle-headed .serpent is to be .set 
down as the fundamental corn c-j'l ol Kwakiutl niyiliolog\ sc'etns to inc 
to ic'st UJ 3011 a complete misunderstanding ol the relation ol the; Indian 
to his mytholog) and of the devehipmc-nt of the ’tiythologv of these; 
tribes. Objections .such as those he-rc Ujnehed upon, eould he raised 
against practically every step of the- author's consideration. 

It seems to me tlial every non-hi.storie al explanation of myths w'hieh 
seeks to e-stahlish a sy.slematic symbolism snlfeis from the same eiior in 
logic. It is probably pos.siblc, wIicicmt sulheient rnate-iial is asailable-, 
to recognize that mythologies are not .stable. According to the eultiiral 
chciractcr of the people, material ol heferogc-ncou*' origin dc-aelops into 

’ "BcniiBv]\aTa\rfi;' Memoiis of the Amiriran Folk-Lore Soi tel v,vol (103a). 
p. 74 el seq. 

* Zf^ischrift fur Ethnologie. vol 34 ( iBcja), Veiliandluiisi’ii, p. 63. 
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a loosely connected whole, influenced by the basic concepts and the art 
style of the tribe. Almost edways it reveals gaps and breaks which go back 
to its origin. In a theoretical treatment, mythological narratives and 
mythological concepts should not be equalized ; for social, pwsychological, 
and historical conditions affect both in different ways. A systematic 
explanation of mythological stories seems to me illu.sory. We may 
accept the fundamental concepts of the myths, the supernatural crea- 
tures of the .sea, land, sky, and the underworld, for what they are ; we 
may likewise assume their partial identification with natural phenom- 
ena ; but the attempt to find in the stories a symbolic significance which 
is not immanent will rarely lead to acceptable conclusions. 



MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-TALKS OF THE NORTH 
AMERIGAN INDIANS' 

I- MATERIAL 

Touring the last twenty ye.irs a very considernble hmiy of tales of 
the North American liidi<ms has been coUec led. Before their pub- 
lication, almost the only important eolh etions available lor scientific 
rcseaich were the Ksknno tales publMied by H. Kink, material re- 
corded in part by natives diirin.o the earlier part of the nineteentli 
century, and printed also in the native lanmia^e in (Jreenland: the 
traditions ( ollec ted by E. Petitot amom; the Athapascan tribes ol north- 
western Ganada ; tlie Prmca tales collected b\ J. (^. ; a few 

Siouan tales recorded bv Stephen R. Ri.mjs; and the Klamath tiaditions 
collected by Albeit S. (iat^ihet. The material published in Danhd G. 
Brintoifs “Libratv of Mioiisinal Ameiican latcTatuic" also deserves 
notice. In all ol these the attempt w.is madi* to t^ive a laithful rcndcT- 
iiiji* of the native t.iles ; ami in this thev' diffei lundainentally Irom the 
literary elToits of Schoolcraft, Kohl, and othei writers. Clvvini; to their 
scope, they are also much nicjie valuahle than tlu* older records found 
in the arrounts of missionaric's and in bc'ioks of tra\el and exploration. 

Sinc e those tinu*s, soniewh.il sy stematic c ollc'ctions have h(*en made 
among a large number of tribes; and, allliough the continent is not 
by any means ccivered by the c'xistiiig material, much has bec'n gained 
to give us a better knowledge of tlR siibiei l. 

Tw'o type's of collection mriv be* oJv.iiniiuishe(l. Hic one includes talcxs 
taken down in English or in c:)ther fairoi^c an tongu<*s directly from 
natives, or indirec tlv with the* help ol interprelc is. Among Anirnc'an 
institutions, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the .Arncric an Museum 
of Natural Histcjiv, the Eicld Museum of Natural History f Eicld Colum- 
bian Museum 'j in CJhicago, for a Ic a yc*.irs the flairiegir Instituticm of 
Washington, have worked in this field. Mnc'Ji matc?rial is also found in 
the ‘‘Journal of American Folk-Lcirc,” and in the earlier volumes of 
the '‘American Anthropologist'’ and cjf the “American Antkiuarian and 

’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. a? (i()i4^, pp ^74-410 
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Oriental Journal.” The other type of collection contains talcs taken 
down from dictation by natives, or recorded in the native language by 
natives, and later on revised and edited. So far, the latter form the 
smaller group. 

With the incrca.se of material, the demands for accuracy' of record 
have become more and more .stringent. While in tlie earlier period of 
collecting no great .stress was laid upon the recording of variants and 
their provenience, — as, for in.stance, in Rink’s collection, in which we 
have variants from different parts of the country combined into a single 
story,- we now desire that each tale be olrt.iined from .several inform- 
ants and from several place.s, in order to enabU ns to gain an impression 
of its importance in the tribal lore, and to insure the lull reiord of its 
contents and of its relations to other t.ilcs. I'luthcimorc, the impor- 
tance of the retord in the original language lia.s beif)m<- more and more 
apparent. This is not only lor the rca^tjn that the I'aiglish transl.nion 
gives a very inadequate impiessiou of the tales, but also betause often 
the interprctcr',s inadequate knowledge of English rontpels him to omit 
or modify important parts. E\<-n the best translatimi (annoi give us 
material for the study of literary' form, - a subjeit th.it h.is reieiv'cd 
hardly any attention, and the import.inre of vvliiclt, .is I hope to .show in 
the cour.se of these remarks, cannot be o\cie.stimated. ♦ 

It is doubtful whether all the records that Inn c beiMi t ollected in pre- 
vious years arc well adapted to this stud\. betause the dilhcultv td 
taking down at cur ate rapid dit ration from natiNcs, anti the thllu iilty' 
which the n.itives encounter in telling in the tratlititnial m.'inner suiri- 
ciently sltiwly Itir the purpose of the rectnder, almo'>t ahv.iys e\eit an 
appreciable inlluence upon the lorm of the tab’. t)wing tt) the inulti- 
plitity of American languages and to the exigent ies ol the .situation in 
which .students fnul themsehes, the recorilcr has tally rarely .i prat deal 
command tif the language ; and for this rra.son the dilFiculty just men- 
tioned (annot be readily oscrcome. Up to the present lime, the most 
successful methotl has been tti have the first record made by natives who 
have been taught to write their ow'n langu.ige. .\fler they h.ive acquired 
sufficient ea.se in writing, the cUrtion generally becomes .satisfactory'. A 
certain oni'-siclednct* will remain, howeser, as long as all the material 
is written down by a single recorder. It has also been suggested that 
phonographic records be used, which may be written out from re-dicta- 
tion ; but .so far, no extended series has been collected in this manner. 

The experience of invc.sligators in many regions suggc.sts that the 
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diificulty just mentioned is not as great as might be supposed. This is 
indicated by the fact that good informants often break down com- 
pletely when requested to dictate desciiptions of the events of every- 
day life. They will then state that they .ire well able to tell storie.s that 
have a flxed lorin, but th.^t the slow tlictation of dc.scriptions to be made 
up new i.s too dillicult foi them. It would .seem, therefore, that the form 
in which most ol the tale.s are obtained must be fairly 'veil fixed. Ordi- 
narily a poor rcncUiing t)f a stor\’ can easily be re(.ogni/,cd by the, frag- 
mentary character of the contents, the biiefncss of i<cntentc.s, by cor- 
rections and unne(e.ssary repetition.'.. We also have many lalt^s in which 
the same iiifident is repeated a number of times; and in those ca.ses the 
form of the rej)etiti<ms shows, on the whole, whether the narrator has a 
fairly good tommand of his subject. Furthermore, a great many native 
tale.s (ontain, besides the toriuected narrative, stereotyped formulas, 
which are alw’ays told in the same m.mnet, and which arc undoubtedly 
always givem in torr> ft form. 

It has been the habit of mi).s| c (»llec'tors to endeavor to line! the “right*' 
informant for tales, paitic ul.irly whc'ii the .stoiies refer to elaborate 
.sac ic'd ritii.ils, or wlu-n they aie the- propeily of social groups posses.sing 
definite' pri\ ilc'gc's. It tnav then be oVi.sei’ved that certain talcs arc in 
the kc'cping of individu.ds, and are only supeiTiei.illy or paitially known 
to the rest of the people. In these cases the rec'otder has often adopted 
the altitude of tlie Indian who po'sses.sc's the' most elaboi.itc \ariant 
of the- l.ile, and die fiagmemaiy data gt\en by the uninitiated arc 
rejectc'd its misleading. This \iew is based on ihc' assumption of a per- 
inanenc e of form ol tr.idit’''n tli.it is haidly ju.sti liable*, and does not take 
into coTLsi derat ion the bat that the c*sotciic variant which is developed 
by a small number of individuals is Incscd on the exoteric variants afloat 
among the whole tribe. We shall re' ert to this siibiec t later on. 

I’his static view of Indian lolk-lore is .also ev.pic's.'.ed by the preference 
given throughout to the collection of jiurely Indian material uniific'cted 
by European or .African elc'iiu'rits. and by the rc'luct.'nec of inve.-.ti- 
gators to bestow as miich care upon the gadieinig of the more lecent 
forms of folk-hrrc as is given to the. c forms that wen current before 
the advent of the Whites. For the study of the development of folk- 
tales the modern matori.al is of particular value, lHtau.se it may enable 
us to understand better the prorc*.s.ses of jissiiiiilation and of adaptation, 
which undoubtedly have been of great importance in the histoiy of 
folk tradition. 
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II. MYTH AND FOLK-TALE 

In our American collections the two terms “myth” and “folk-talc” 
have been used somewhat indefinitely. This is a nccassary result of 
the lark of a sharp line of demarcation between these two classes of 
talcs. No matter whith of the current definitions of inylholopy we may 
adopt, there will arise diflicultics that cannot be settled without estab- 
lishing arbitrary distinctions. If we define myths as talcs that explain 
natural phenomena, and that may be considered in this sense as parts 
of an interpretation of nature, wc arc confronted with the difficulty 
that the same tale, may be explanatory in nm* case, and a simple talc 
without explanatory f«“aturcs in another. The strict adheience to this 
principle of clas.sifiratioii w(juld therefore result in the separation of 
tales that are genetically connected, one being classed with myths, the 
other with folk-tale.s. It goes without saying that in this way unneces- 
sary difficulties are created. 

If wc make the peisonifir ation of animals, plants, and n.nural phe- 
nomena the .standard »jf distimtion, another clilFH ulty arises, which Is 
based on the lack of a < Ic.vr distinction betwcrai myths, on the one hand, 
and tales relating to magical exploits that are considered as true and of 
recent occurrcnic, ort the other, and also on the similaiili('s*l>etw’een 
tales relating to the adventures of human beings and anim.ils. 

Of similar character are the obstacles that stand in the way of a 
definition of myths as talc-s relatirrg to rituali.stk p< r for malices. 

in all these cases tfie .same talcs will Jiave to l»c considered, in one case 
as myths, and in another as folk-talc.s, becau.se they occur' both in ex- 
planatory' aird non-cx])lairatorv forms, relating to personified animals 
or natural objr-cts aitd to human beings, willi ritualistic significance and 
without it. If wc do accept any one of thc.se dcfinition.s, it rvill there- 
fore always be necc-ssarv to consider the twej groups together, and to 
investigate their historical and psychological devdo])mcnt without 
regard to the artificial limits implied in the, definition. This dilTiculty' 
cannot be met by a.s.s'uniing that the folk-tale originated from a myth 
and must he con.s\dercd a degenerate myth, or by the hypothesis lhat 
conversely the myth originated from a folk-talc; for, if wc do this, a 
theoretical point of view, that should be the end of the inquiry, is 
injected into our consideration. 

For our purposes it seems desirable to adhere to the definition of myth 
given by the Indian himself. In the mind of the American native there 
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exists almost always a clear distinction between two classes of tales. One 
group relates incidents which happened at a time when the world had 
not yet assumed its present form, and when mankind was not yet in pos- 
session of all the arts and customs that belong to our period. The other 
group contains talcs ol our modem period. In other words, talcs of the 
first group arc considered as myths: thase of the other, as history. The 
tales of the former group arc not by any means explaiuitnrj’ in character 
throughout. They trc.at mostly of the achievements of animals and of 
heroes. From our modem point of view, it might be doubtful some- 
times whether such a tale should be c onsideied as mythical, or hist«>ncal, 
since, on account of the Indian’s belief in the powers of animals, many 
of the hLstorical talcs consist of a .series of incidents that might as well 
ha\e happene<l in the mythological peiiod; such as the appearance of 
animals that become, supern.itinal helpers and perform marvellous ex- 
phiits, or of those that initiate a person int(j a new lilual. It can be 
shown that hi.storieal tales may in the course of lime become mythical 
tales by being tran.sfcned into the mythical jjciiod, and that hLstorical 
tales may originate wliiih p.uallel in the (haraetcr and setpience of 
their in< ident.s mythical tahs. Nevertheless the psy chological distinction 
between the two classc's of talc.s is peifei tly dear in the mind of the. 
Jtidian. It is lelatcfl, in a way, to Jhc andent concepts of the dilfeient 
ages as deseiibcd by Ilcsiod. 

For onr analytic al .study we must bear in mind that the psychologic .al 
distiiKtion which ihc" native.”! make between mytliical and historii al tales 
is, fiom an historic ;d point of \ie\v, not more dc-linitely and sharply 
draw'll than the line of cicnnaitation lutwcru niyl/is and t.dcs dc-fined 
in other way.”!. The point C)f view, 1iowc-\ct, has llie adv.iiitage that the 
myths correspond to ccincepts that arc perfeeliy 1 Icmi in the native niincl. 
Although folk-tales and myths as dc :>iied in tins mantu r must iheic-fon; 
still be studied as a unit, wo have avoided the introcliict.on of an arbi- 
trary distinction through our modern cultui.d point of view, and ic- 
tained instead the one that is present in the minds ol the mvth-trlling 
people. 

TflC mythical talefi hcloner to n prr'nd fh.yf /> muI cannot 

be repeated in our world, although tli e.vpc. talion may exist of a ic- 
newal of mythical conditions in the- dim f utiire. Only v. h.*n wc ourselves 
are transferred into the n.-alrn ol mythical beings, that continue to exi.st 
somewhere in unknown parts of our worKl. may myths again becorne 
happenings. The msihological beings may thus become* actors in his- 
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torical folk-tales or in localized tradition, although they appear at the 
same time as actors in true myths. The Indian who disappears and is 
taken to the village of the Buffaloes is, in the mind of the Indian, the 
hero of an historical talc, although the Buffalo men are at the same 
time mythical personages. The no\ ice initiated by the spirits of a secret 
society is taken away by them bodily ; and when he rc-appears among 
his tribesmen, he tells them his story, which deals with the gifts of 
mythical beings. The person who revives from a death-likc trance has 
been in communion with the mythical world of the ghosts, although he 
has been allowed to return to our world and to follow his usual 
occupations. 

It is therefore clear that in the mind of the* Indian the appearance 
of mythical characters is not the (rileiion ol what cou'-titiites a myth 
It is rather its di.stance in space ot time that gi\ es it its characteristic tone. 

It appears from these remarks that in the study of the historical origin 
of myths and folk-talcs of modem limes, the widest latitude must be 
given to c>tir researches. 'I’he typt's and distributir)n of the whole b<jcly' 
of folk-tales and myths mii.st form the siibjert ol our inquiry. The 
recoaslruction of their history will (iirnlsh the m.iteiial wlii( h may help 
us to uncover the psychological processes invohed. 

I cannot agree with Bastian and Wundt,' who consider the ^isrorery 
of the actual origin of tales as comparativr ly iusignilicant, ht curse 
both, indcpendeirtly created and disseminated material arc subject to 
the same psychological prtjcessrs which may therefore be .studied bv 
an analytical treatment of the tales as they now exist. I do not .see 
how this can be done without inter[)reting as an historical set|uen(e a 
cla.s.sifi( ation based entirely on p.s\chologi( al fir other cmrsirler.itions, — 
a method that can never lead to satisfactory' re.sults, on aceoirrrt of the 
arbitrary, non-historic al prenrises on whiih it is founded. If there is 
more than one classification of this type pos,sible, the reconstructed psy- 
chological processes will dilTer accordingly; and we nnrsl still demand 
that the change from one type to :mother be deinonstrated by actual 
historical evidence when avatlable, by inferences ba.sed on distribution 
or similar data when no other method can be utilized. Here, as in all 
other ethnologicjil problems, the principle must be iceogni/ed that phe- 
nomena apparently alike may de\eloj» in multitudinous wavs. A 
geometrical design may be de\ eloped from a conventionali/ed realistic 
^ Wilhelm Wundt, Volkeip^yiholog'e, \ol •-!, part 3, L» ip/ig (1909), p Gi 
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form, or it may develop directly through a play with elemcmtary tech- 
nical motives ; a semi-realistic form may be a cop) of nature, and may 
have been read into a pre-existing geometrical design ; or both may have 
been borrowed and developed on new lints. A ritual may be a dramatic 
presentation of a ni^th, it may be an ancient rite to w^hich a myth has 
become attached, or it ina\ be a copy of foreign patterns. There is no 
a piiuri reason that tells us which has been tlie starting-point of a local 
development, for the modern forms may ha\e giowri up in any of these 
ways or by their joint action. At the same time, the psychological proc- 
esses that come into play m one case or the other arc distinct. For this 
reason wt insist on the necessity ol an inducti\'e study of the sequence 
of events as the basis for all our work. 

The results ol tlu.>c inquiiies, however, do not touch upon another 
jjroblcm upon wliich miieh thought has beeu best cm id. Ihc beings 
that 4ip|3i'ai as aetots in m\ ihok'jgic al tales are creatures of the imagina- 
tion, and diifer in the most luiicjus ways Iroin the Ix'ings w'hir'h are 
known in oui evciy-day woild. Animals that are at the same time men, 
human beings that eousisi ol pints of a body or arc co\ered with warts 
and blolclus, beings th.it lu.i} at will iinrease 01 decrease in size, bodies 
that may l)**tut up and will readily re-unite and come lo lile, beings that 
an swallowed by animals or monsieisand p.iss ihiough them unharmed, 
.ire the ordinary inxentory of lolk-talc^s n's well as oj myths. Whatever 
is ncAvherc seen and wlialevcr ha.s lu'ver happened aic' here common 
every-day events, 

l ire iinaginaticai of man knows nc; limits, and wc* must expect great 
varieties of form in mvlhieal bc'ings and hapjrening.s. While such 
diversity isloniid, there still exist eeitain fc*alun's iji,iL occur with surpris- 
ing Irecjuc'iicy','— in fact, so often that tlieir j)ii\sence r aimot be due to 
accident. I'he attcuition of many in\c‘stigaiors has bem diieclcd to 
these similarities, whic h Iuac’ led to the ml* reiice that those trails that 
arc common to the iiullis and folk-tales ol diverse* peoples and races arc 
the fundamental elements of niythologs, and that our real problem is 
the disco^*erv of the origin ol ihose most wa.lcK spread. 

It would seem that much of th» conflict ol current c^pinion is due to 
our failure to keep distinctly apart the two lino of inquiry here charae- 
terized, the one, the iiivcMig.ition into the histoiy ol lalc's; the other, 
the investigation of the origin of traditions or ideas common to many or 
all mythologies. 
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HI. DISSEMINATION OF FOLK-TALES 

Our first problem deals with the development of modern folk-tales. 
During the la.*;t twenty years the tendency of American investigators has 
been to di.srcgard the problem of the earliest history of American myths 
and tales, and to gain an insight into their n*cent growth. The first .step 
in an inductive .study of the dr'vclopment of ffJk-tales must be an investi- 
gation of the processes that may be observed at the prc.scnt time, and 
these .should form the b;i.sis of inrjuiries into earlier history. Therefore 
stress ha.s been laid upon the acc'umulation of many variants of the 
.same tale from different parts of the country, and these have been made 
the basis of a few theonTical studies. 

Not more than twenty-five years ago Daniel Cl. Biinion asserted that 
the similarity of Iroquois and Algonquian mythologies was due to the 
.sameness of the action of the human mind, not to lransmis.sion. Since 
that time such a va.st amount of material has been at cumiilatc'd, proving 
definite lines of tiansmission, that there is probably no in\ e.stigator now 
who would be willing to defend Brinton's position. A detailed study of 
tran.smis.sion among the tribes of the North Patifit coast, and a btief 
summaiy of the similarities between Na\aho and Noithwesi Ameiiran 
folk-tales, were followed by manv ann<)t.ttcd collections lontaining 
parallels from nian\ parts of .Anieric .i. T'he imporfanc e (d dissemination 
W'as brought out incidentally in Dr. Lowie's in\cstigation on the test- 
theme in American mythology and by Dr. Waterman’s study of the 
explanatory element in Ameiican ltilk-lalc.s. 

Two rules have been laid down as ma essary for cautious ])rogrc^s.' 

First, tin- tale or foi miila the distribution of which is investigated, and 
is to be explained as due to historical contact, must be so complex, that 
an independent origin of the .sc-quence ol non-rclaU;d elements scerns to 
be improbable. An example of sin h a t.ile is the Magic Flight, in w'hich 
we find a combination of the following elements: flight fioni an ogre; 
objects thrown over the shoulder forming obstacle.s,- -first a stone, which 
becomes a mountain; then a tomb, whhh becomes .i thicket; lastly a 
bottle of oil, which beconie.s a body of water. It is hardly conceivt-ible. 
that such a group of unrelated incidents should ai'i.sc independently in 
regions far apart. 

* Scp Doas, “Dipvniinatlon of Tales Anion;; the Natives of Nortl, America,” 
Joutnal of Ameyiran Folk-Lote,yo\ 4 (iSirtl.pp. 13-ao, pp. 437-445 of this volume; 
W. Wundt, Vulkfipfyrhulogiej vol. 2, part 3, p tia; Van Gennep, La fottnalion des 
U%fndes (1910!, p. 49 
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The second rule is, that for a satisfactory proof of dLssemination, con- 
tinuous distribution is required. I’hc simpler the talc, the greater must 
be our insistence on this condition. It must of couise be admitted that 
simple talcs may be disseminated «Acr wide areas. It must also be ad- 
mitted that in all probability talcs known at one time have been for- 
gotten, so that intermediate links in an area of geogi'aphically continuous 
distribution may ha\'e been lost. This, ho\ve\er, does not touch upon 
our methodologicjJ point ot view. We desire to find uiicontcstablc evi- 
dence of transmission, not alone the po.ssibilIiy' or plausibility' of trans- 
mission ; and for this purpose our safeguards nmst be insisted on. 

The study of the distribution of themes reqiiires a ready means for 
their identification, and this necessitates a brief terminology ; hence the 
attempts to establish a .series of * , itch-words by means of which tales 
and incidents may readily be recognised. Frobenius, Khreiireich, Lowie, 
and Kroeber ^ base (.ontributed to this undertaking ; but an elaboration 
of a satisfatlory .system catih-uouls requites more penetrating study 
of the tales than those that ha\e hitheito been made. Clertain results, 
however, Itave been obtained from tire .studv of lire lii.stribution of 
theme*-. The niaieiial th.il has Ixen collet led .suggests that, a.s inquiry 
progresses, we ma\ be .iblc to disiem various .nc.i.s of distribution of 
themes. Some of the.si .m- known .ner Luge pnrlions of the (onlirrent. 
For in.slance, llie story of the Butrgling Ho*-!- -of a person who is fed 
by the magic poweis ol his host, who tries to imitate him and fails 
igirominiou.sly on ins from New Mexico on, al! oNer the ea,slern part 
of North .'\metit a, arul is l.u king onb, as it .scents, in C!ulifornia and on 
the Arctk coast. Siniil.ir to this is the distributioii of the .story of the 
Rolling Rock, whir li pursues an oilending penson, and pins him down 
until hr' is frn.ilK Ireerl})) aiiim-ds that break lh»' rt) k. Per haps this cloes 
not cxtenrl qiiitr* srr far north anil iilh as ihr; Inrmr'r .story WMiilc the 
Bungling-Hrrst laic is knrain on tire lo.ist ol Ihiti.sli C.>oluntbia, the 
Rolling-Roek story tines not reaili llit: Par ilic (o,lsI, although related 
tales are fouiirl in parts of C..diltjtnia. Still othet talcs are essentially 
confined to the f*reat Plains, but h.ivc followed ihr; trade-routes tnat 
Icarl to the Pacifir Or can. and are found in isolated spots from British 


’ Leo Frobenius. Im lies Sonnrn^ohs, Paul Elireineirh, Die Mythen und 

Legcnden dc7 Siidamriikaiiiuhen L'fJ-dkcf.w ' 1 - 1-59 Kol.cit II Lowie, '‘The Tent- 
Theme in North AuieriCar. Mviholoirv," Jouinal «>/ Amtnian Folk-Lotr, vol. 2i 
(1908), p loi , A L. Kroi'bi r, “t-alchwoids in Aineiiean MMhologv," ibid., vol 31 
(1908)! p. 222: see also T T W.it> iinaii. " The KxpUnatorx F.lr-nii-nt in the Folk- 
Talcs of the North Xineriian Iruli.urs.” ibid . vol. 27 f 1914), pp. 1-54. 
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Columbia southward to California. To this group belongs the story of 
the Dancing Birds, which arc told by a trickster to dance with closed 
eyes, and then arc killed by him, a few only escaping. Another .story of 
this group Ls the characteristic Deluge story, which tells of the creation 
of a new earth by diving animiils. During the Flood the animals save 
themselves on a raft. One after another dive.s, until finally the muskrat 
brings up some mud, of which the new earth is treated. This .story is 
known in a verv wide area around the Great J-akes, and occurs in recog- 
nizable form on a few points along the Pacific coa.st. To this same 
group belongs the talc of the Star Husbands, "^rwo girls .sleep out of 
doors, .sec two stars, and each wishes one of these for her husband. 
When they awake the following moining, their wish is fulfilled. One 
of the stars is a beautiful man, the other is ugly. Eventually the girls 
return to earth. I'his tale is known from Nova Scotia, across the whole 
width of the continent, to the Western plateaus, Vanrou\er Island, and 
Alaska. Still other storu-s of the same area arc those of the Blood-CHot 
Boy, who originates from some blood that h.is been thrown awav, and 
who becomes a hero; tlie stoiy of Thr<nvn-Aw as , the n.um for a boy 
who is cast out, brought up in a magic way, and wlio become*' a hero; 
the Snaring of the Sun ; and many others. 

The scrond group has a decided Western distrihuiion, and •*'' f‘>nnd 
cxten.si\ely on the Platc’aus and on the Parifu t r»ast ; although .some- of 
the stories have also cro.sveil the* niounl.iin.s, and arc found on the East- 
ern Plains. To this group belongs the story ol the Eye-juggler; that is, 
of an aniiTic'd that plays ball with his eyes, and fin.dly loses them ; of the 
a.scent to the sky by means of a ladder of arrows; and the story of the 
conte.st between Bea\er and Poreupiiu-, Beaver iiniting Porcupine to 
swim, while Porcupine in\iles Beaxer to climb.' 

A thirtl area of distribution may be lecogni/ed in the peeuliar migra- 
tion legends of the Southwest and <if the MLssissijrpi basin, which h.ive, 
no analogue.s in the nortiurn pail of the continent. 

The clkstrihution of themes beeoiucs the more interesting, the more 
carefully the laics are considered. I’hus the widely spread story of the 
Bungling Host may he dixideJ into a number of types, according to the 
tricks performed by the ho.s1. On the North Parific coast occurs the 
trick of knocking the ankle, out of whic h .salmon-eggs flow ; on the 
Plateaus, the piercing of some part of the body with a sharp instrument 
and pulling out food ; on the Plain.s, the tran.sfurmation of bark into 

* Sec T T Waterman, o/i <it.,pp. 1-54 
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food ; and almost everywhere, the diving for fish from a pcrch.^ There 
IS little doubt that as collection proceeds, and the distribution of themes 
can be studied in greater detail, the areas of dissemination wiU stand 
out more clearly than now. The gicatcst tURieulty at present lies in the 
absence of satisfactory' material from the Southeast and from the Pueblo 
region. 

Ehrcnicicli has attempted to extend these comparisons to South 
America and to the Old \V orld ; but mam ol his cases do not confcirm to 
the methodological conditions pn^vionsly outlined, and are there fore 
not quite convincing, althouiili 1 readily admit the probability of dis- 
semination between the soulhern and northern half of the c ontinent. I 
am even more doubtful in regard to the examples given by Diihnhardt ‘‘ 
and JMol)(*nius. ‘ If Dahnhardt finds, for instance, that wv have in North 
iiVmeiica a gioup nl talcs relating how Raven liberated the sun, w’hich 
w'a-s eiulosed in a seamless round rece])tiulc, that the Ohukchec tell of 
Raven holding the sun under his longue, thai the Magyar tell a similar 
incident ol vjne of the heroi\s ot their lairv-tah's, it does not follow that 
these are the same tales. Tlu: (Ihukehee and Magyar tales are alike, and 
1 should be in< lined to seair h lor iuleimediati links. Among the Chuk- 
chee the stor\ has been inseit<*d in tb<‘ Raven (\(le, and it seems prob- 
able that the piomincnce ol the ia\en in ihcii folk-loie is due to North- 
W’est-('oast inlluciu es, oi th.it it developed at the sanu time in north- 
eastern Asia and iiorthweMiTn America. However, I do not think that 
the two l.iles aic .‘^ufluienllv alike to allow us lo claim that lliey Jiavc the 
same origin. 

Still more is this true of the alleged lel.alions betwirn Melanesian and 
Arneiii an talo, IVobeniiis, who makes miu h of these similaritie.s, calls 
attention, for iiislaiuH, to the motive of the ariow-Iiuldcr, which occurs 
ill Mehmtsia and in N()ithwe.>t Amciira. It sc»*ins to me tliat the idea 
of a tliain of arrows n .idling from the earth to the sky is not so compli- 
cated as to .illcnv us to a.ssuiiK’ necessarily a single origin. Fuilhermore, 
the distance between the two (ounlries in whicli the element occurs is 
so great, and there is apparently sin h a complete aKsence cjf intermedi- 
ate links, that I am not i onvinced < f the sameness of the elements. Even 

*1*13117 Boas, “Tsini-shian MNthologs,’ Annufil Hepuit of ihi Burt^au of 

Ameruan Ethnoloiiy (1911')), pp *>94 tt ^eq 

■ P. Ehn'im'ifh, Die Mythen und Legenden der sudamenkaniuhen Urvolker und 
ihre Bezichuv gen cm deiieii Sotdameiika\ und der Alien Welt { 1903). 

Dahnhardt, Maiu^sagrn, voh. i iv. Rrfrnnt*« arr givf-n in the index to 
these volumes (Leip.;ig, 1907-002) 

* Leo Fiobenius, Die WcUanuhauung dri Natuivblkcr (Weimar, 1898), 
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the apparently complicated story of the Invisible Fish-Hook, which was 
recorded by Codrington, and which is common to Melanesia and North- 
west America, does not convince me. The fisherman's hook is taken 
away by a shark ; the fishe.rman loses his way, reaches the shark’s village, 
where a person lies sick and cannot be cured by the shamans. I'he fish- 
erman secs his hook in the sitk j)cr.son’s mouth, takes it out, and thus 
cures him. In this formula we ha\c the widcly-.'^pread idea that the 
weapons of spirits arc invisible to mortals, and zjicc versa ; and the story 
seems to develop without difficulty whi-revcr this idea prevails. The 
markedly close psychological connection of the incidents of the tale sets 
it off clearly from the Magic Flight referred to before, in which the 
single elements arc quite without inner connection. Therefore the 
sameness of the fcjnnula, connected with the lack of intermediate 
geographical links, makes the evidence for historical connection incon- 
clusive. 

I repeat, the question at issue is not whetlier tlu'se tale.s may be re- 
lated, but whethei their historical connection has hern pioved. 

Transmission between the Old W orld and the New' has bec-n proved 
by the occuirence of a set of complex stories in both. 'I'he most notable 
among these are the Magic Flight (or etbstade jn\lh the stoic of the 
Island of Women (or of the toothc-d vagina t, and th.it c)f lhe*kiHins> of 
the ogre whose hc'acl is infested with frogs inste.id ol liio. 'J’he area of 
well-established Old-World influence uj)on the New \\'orld is confined 
to that pajt of North Amerii a liruitc-d in the .southea.st by a line iimning 
approximately from Oalifornia to Labrador. Southe.ist ol this line, only 
weak iiiclications of this influi’me aie noticeable. Owing to the lestric- 
tion of the tales to a .small pail of Anu'rica, and to thi'ir wide distribution 
in the Old Wfinld, w'c; must infer that the direc tion of dissemination was 
from the west to the east, and not con\erselv lNer\ .step forw.ird from 
this wcll-c\stablishcd ba.sls should be takcai with the greatest caution. 

A eerlain numlicr of folk-tales arc common to a nioio ie.strieted area 
around the coasts of Bering Sea and the adjoining paits of .Asia and 
America. Many of these mti\ have InicI their origin in .America. An 
extension of this inquiry is needed for clearing up the whole interrela- 
tion between the New World and the Old. The- suggestion of analogies 
made by Khrenreich, Diihnhardt, Frobenias, and others, is worthy of 
being followed up ; but the proofs they have so far gh en arc not con- 
vincing to me. The theft of the sun and the bringing-up of the earth, 
to both of which I referred before ; the story of the Swan Maidens who 
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put off ihcir clothing on the shore of a lake, assume human form, and 
arc compelled to marr>' the hero who takes away their clothing,— arc 
common property of America, Asia, and Europe. The variations of 
these talcs are considerable; and their (omplexity is not so great, nor 
their geographical distribution so continuous, as to claim that proof 
of their identity has been established. 

\A c should also mention the fjossibility of contact bctwxen America 
and the Old World aciuss the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Roland B. 
Dixon ^ has recently (ollcctcd data that suggest possible contact along 
this line ; and \ on Hoinbostcl " has iried to show similarity on the basis 
of musical systems that in his opinion cun be explained with difficulty 
only', unless there has been old histnrical conr*ui. No convincing mate- 
rial, however, is fouiul in tin* domain ol folk-tales. 

I ha\c not con.sideicd in lhi‘ jnt'. etling remarks the recent influx of 
foreign thcnics Iruin Europe and Afri«\i. A I airly large amount of 
Euro])eaii folk-lore material has been introduced into the United States 
and ( lanada. Among thosp Indian tribes, however, that still lelain fresh 
in their memory the aboriginal mode of life, tliesc tales are sharply set 
off from the older l^rlk-tales. TIka are reer^gni/ablc by distinctiveness 
of character, although llui* foreign cnighi is not always known to the 
naliNcs. 'Eliey b< long hugely io the iairy-triles of Earropc, and most of 
them were juobably ( ariied to Aineraa by ihe Eiendi voyageurs. It is 
only in leecnt times tlial a more extensive amount of material of this 
kind has been arc ninulated." Eavoiilc stories cd this group arc ‘‘John 
the Bear,’" ‘‘Seven-Heads/' and a fc‘W others «)1 similar type. 

In Nova Scotia and Oucbcu'. where ic)ntait In tween the European 
scttlc'is and the Indians lias continued for a long praiocl, the number 
of European clciiients in .iboriginal lolk-lore is muc h larger'. I hey may 
have been derived in part fi<»in S- itch and Irish soiiices. Still the dis- 
tirit lion bt'twceii tlie t\ pes ol aboriginal and foreign tculcs is fairly clear, 
even to tlie minds of the narrators. 

In the Southein Stales. v\liei'e a huge Negro population ha*^ come into 
contact with the Indians, we find introduced into ihe aboriginal lolk- 
lorc, ill addition to tlx fairy tahs, animal talc's foreign to *Atnc^rira. 

Roland B. IMxoii, Iiidcpf ndf'iu r of ihf Chiliun of llir Aim-rlraii Indian,” 

191:2, pp 4<'-5r» , „ . 

von Hoinbovirl, “iMiri nn akiisUschrs Knlfriuni iur KuUiir^usammcn- 

hani^c,” {^ettschnfi fur fithritilotiti , Mil .I'li * 9 *^-PJ* boi-bifi). 

^ \fos( of this inatmal has publishf'd in the' Jout'iul of Ameru an I* olk-'LtOrc ^ 
vols. 25—27 (19 1 2-14) . s< f* alMi Rand, f,ei^enfh oj ik^ Mitmafs (New \ork, 1894)* 
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Since many of these are quite .similar in type to aboriginal American 
folk'talcs, the line of demarc ation between the two groups has tended 
to become lost. Some of the foreign details have been incorporated in 
the folk-lore of the Southeastern Indians, and their distinct origin has 
been forgotten by them. A similar assimilation of the animal talc has 
been obsei\ed in Isolated cases in other districts, as th.it of a La Fon- 
taine fable among the Shuswap of British (lohimbia, and perhaps of a 
European folk-tale among the Zuhi. For this reason we m:iy conclude 
that the complete' amalgamation is due to their identity of type. 

The. (oiiditions are cpiitc difreicnl in l.atin .Vnicriia. where, with the 
exception of the most istilated area,s, n.'iti\e •'■)lk-t.iles h.ive almost gben 
way to Europi'.m material. The bulk of the tales lolleittd in Mexico 
and South America is ol the .same’ character as the lolk-lales of the 
Ame.riean Negroes, and belongs to the S 4 ime evde to which lhc\ Ix'long. 
Since Negto influciice (.iimot rcadib be sho\Mi c)\ei thF whole district, 
and since muc h of the coriel.ited mateiial is cleailv Euiopean. the oiigin 
of these tales is plau.siblv referred to Sp.inish .md I’oituguese souiies. 
They were probably cartied to America at the time ol tin: (’.onejuest. 
taken to Africa by the Portuguese, and liter on iiiqxiited into the United 
States by Negroes who had pieviously adopted them in .Africa. 'I'he 
definite solution of this piobh'm would recjuiie caielul c olK-c tions in 
Spain. The, published Portuguese* material is not unI.i\'orablt to this 
theory, which Ls also supporlc'd by the oetuirence ol the same tales in 
the Philippine Islands, that h.ave been so long undc't Spanish mnuenre. 
It is true that sonic lah's of this group that are found in southern Asia 
may be due to Kast-Indian influences, but the* form of those hithc*rto 
published Is rather in favor of the theory of a late Sjiaui-di origin. It 
seems likely that along wdih these tales the Nc'groes bi’oughl some 
African stories of similar diaraeter into North Americ a. 

Among the elements that have bec'ii introduced into our contincmt in 
this way, J mention the Magic Flight, vviiich has thus been carried in 
two currents into the New World, — an ancient one, coming from 
Siberia by way of Bering Strait; a recent one, arising in Spain, and 
passing into Latin .\incrica, and gradually extending northward until 
the two meet in norlheni (California. 

It is not easy to say when this superposition of the ancient American 
lore by new European matrri.al in Latin America was accomplished, 
lliere arc, however', indications favoring the assumption that some of 
it has had time to influence American tribes that did not come directly 
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into intimate contact with Spanish cultural elements. Thus the tale 
of the race between Turtle and Rabbit — in which Turtle places his 
brothers, who look just like him, all along various points of the race- 
track, and thus makes Rabbit believe that he has won - has entered 
northward into Oregon and British (Columbia ; anil a number of inci- 
dents that occur in Vaneiniver Island and in the interior of British 
Columbia may ha\e to be explained in the same way. The general 
question ol the innueiue of Europe.ui lore upon our aboriginal tradi- 
tion deseiAes mui b more careful attention than it has hitherto received. 

IV. on AKACTLKISTICS OF Al VT U 01.01! lOAL AKF.AS 

We return to the iliMussion of the aVroriginal lore as it is found in 
our tinif'i, diMcg.iiiliiig tho.se dements that ran be proved to be of 
moilein introdiu tion. 'The material collected in dilbient parts of the 
< oritii'ic nt picM ut.s marked differi nee'- in t\ pe. These are due to several 
rau.st:.s. In .some cases tlie themes contained in the talcs arc distinct; 
in others the ac tors are difTerenl ; the point of th(‘ .stories .show.s certain 
loc.'il pel uliarities; or the lormal .stnutui'e po.ssesses loi al char.u'teristie.s. 
•Among thesi fiatures, attention has been directed particularly to the 
(i»'.st three, although no .svstematie attempts hase been made to cover 
the whole held. 

In the pieieding chapter 1 ha\e discussed the dissemirration of tales, 
and at the same time pointed c»ut that they are not even!) distributed 
n\er the whole continent. It does not seem po.ssible to give a definite 
characteri/atmn of tho.se themes that lorin the (ou.stitucnt elements of 
tJie lolk-tales of these larger .iieas. 

The actoi'. that jipjrear .is the hemes of our tales clifFcr great!) in 
variiru.s p.ii'ts ol the continent. \\ hile in Al:isk.i and northern Britrsh 
Cloiumbia the Ra\eu is the hem ol a large cvele ol tales, we find that 
farther to the .south, lirst the Mink, then the Biiiejay, takes his place.. 
On tire Weste rn Plateaus Closotc is the hero, and in many parts of the 
Plam.s the Rabbit is an important figure. In other regions, heroes of 
human form jippear. ^The.se uce'ur sporadic .illy along the Pacific cofust, 
but in much tn»jre premounced 1 on the Oreat Plains and in the: 
Mackc-n/ic area, without, however, supenseding entirely the animal 
heroo.s. Owing to Diis chfTerenre in the form erf the actors, we find the 
.same tales told of Rabbit, ( ;o>c)ti , Ra\c u. Mink, and Blue jay, hut also of 
such beings as culture-heroes or human trick.ster.s among the Algonquin, 
Sioux, Ponca, and Blackfcet. I'here is almost no limit to these transfers 
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from one actor to another. The story of the Bungling Host is, for in- 
stance, told of all these beings, and other themes aic transferred from 
one to another with equal ease. Analogous transfers occur frequently 
in the ca.se of other figures that are les-s prominent in the folk-tales. The 
sun Ls snared by Mouse, Rabbit, or beings in human form. Gull and a 
person appear as owncis of the sun. Kingfisher, \\’ater-Ou/cl, or other 
birds, play the role of hosts. Chuken-ILiwk, (Jopliei, Deer, or Eagle 
steal the fire. Fox, Opo.ssiini, or Rabbit dupe Coyote. In part, the ani- 
mals that appear in talc.s arc (U termined by the paiticular fauna of each 
habitat; but, even aside from this, numerous transfers occur. In how 
far the.se changes may be cliarac teri.'-tic, aside from the ch.mgcs of the 
main figuie, ha.s not yet been dctci mined. 

The third point in rc'ganl to whit li (he materials nf v.irious areas .show 
characteristic differciucs is their foiinal cc)mpo'sition ; fot the impre.-ssion 
that certain types of stories aie clniracteiistie ol definite area.s is not due 
mainly to the .selection ot themes iJi.il they tontam. an<l of the actor. s, 
but to the fundamental ideas umlerlying the plots, and to their ,e«‘neral 
composition- if I may use the term, to theii liter .iry st\le 

Here a remark should be made in legaixl to the mamiei in whieh the 
accumulated material has be<‘ii utilized for the jjuijjose ol theontieal 
di.s( assion. When it is mei’clv a (piestion nf (IIm u.ssium tireiues andtn lois, 
it may be justifiable to lernain sjitisfnd with data roll(<ied witliout 
particular pretautious. On the x\hol<, I do not tliiu'v tli.u the Miidy of 
the distribution of tales has been Mrion.-ly xitiateri b\ tie- use ol uu.sat- 
isfaetory recoids, aftliough even lien- a tortahi amount of eautioii mu.st 
be demanded. When D.dinli.udl lu.dves useof.r lollis lioulAe Phillips's 
“Totem Tales,’’ Jic \ itiates his st.itements, her arise neither is tire pirn eni- 
cnce of the tales given eorr i-rtK .Ma'.kan lah s, lor in'-laiir c. br-ing told 
ascolleiteil in Puget Sound- -nor ate the t onienis sulheiently leliablc to 
ser\'e as a basis for ronelu.sions. 'I'lie t.iles are throughout i hanged and 
modified so a.s to .satisfy the liter .lt^ taste of the author. Ttro little atten- 
tion has been paid by .students to the nerr'Ssits of a critical examination 
of their matcri.il. .Sucli critieisin beromes imjrerative when the formal 
compo-sition is to bi- m.tdc the .subject of serious study'. It is necessary 
to know exactly what is native, aiul wlrat mav be tine to the liter.uy 
taste of the recorder; what may be due to the individual informant, 
and what mav be tribal character istie. It is here that the imjifri lanr e of 
unadulterated text-material bocomi-s particularly apparent. The neg- 
lect of all rritical precautions, which i.s so characteri-slic of the manner 
in which ethnological material is habitually used, has vitiated the results 
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of students, not only in the field of mythology and folk-lore, but perhaps 
even more in the study of customs and beliefs ; and the time has come 
when the indiscriminate use of unsifted material must end. 

In a way w’c may speak of certain negative features that arc common 
to the tab’s of the whole American continent. The moializing fable, 
which is Si) widely spread in Europe, Asia, and Africa, seems to be 
entirely ab.'-eni in Aniciica. Professor V'an (Jennep has claimed that 
all primitive lolk-tales must be moral.' This is true iii so far as the plots 
of all primitive folk-talcs find a happy .solution, and mast therefore 
conform to those standards that are accepted by the narrators." This, 
howe’er, is not the same a.s the moializing point of the story, that is the 
peculiar character of the fable of the Old World. Although the Ameii- 
can tale ma\ be and h.is been applic-d l)\ Indians for inculcating moral 
truths, this tendenev is nowlu’re pait and pattel of the tale. Evamples 
of the moral ajiplK ation ol a talc have been given by Swanton '* from 
■Alaska, aiul b\ Miss I'leu her ' fn»m the Pawiuc. In the none of these, 
howe\er, has tlie tale il.self the moral foi its point. It is rather a more 
or h'ss l.ir- fetched application of the t.dc made by the narrator. The 
t.ale I an therefoie not be classed with the Afiit an, Asiatic, and Euiopean 
animal tales, the whole point of whidi is the moial that is expiessed at 
the « iul. It sctiiL's to me very likeK that the almost complete ab.sciue of 
plover bs among tin’ Aimriian natives is conneitetl with the ab.seni e of 
the nioi.di/mg lil(iai\ loim, whhh among the Indians seems to be 
(onlijud to llie ait of iht •iiatoi who .sonunmes lonveys niortil,s in the 
form ol nietajihoric expression. 

’I’he atu nijit has bei n made to charatterizc oiu or two areas aecord- 
itig to pe< iili.nities of literal > lorm. It is perliaps easie-st thus to de.serihe 
the folk-tale'< of the Jvkinio, which differ from othei Ami tic an talcs in 
that die f.UKiful animal tale with its ti ansformution element^ does not 
jiredominaie. ’ 

In other eases, lioweser, the formal eh nu nLs can be given clear expres- 

^ La formation J/m letfcndrs ( P 

“ Fiifdiirlj l*yX\\ 7 tY^ Matchev , Sa^^f and Dirktunv (Munifh, K#0'’>).p 14 

” John K. Sw.inton, -’I linml ami Itu.tau of Arru^ttfan EthnoloRy, 

lUillftin ( I fjo*) ) 

* Alicf C Flrtcher, “Thr* Haku/’ 2 :7d Annual Report of the Bniean of Amrruan 
ElhnoloRy\ pari a ( 

' Dr Paul Radiri stair? tlial tli» Irom .Siuilh Sound publMit d Knud 

Rasinussrn show that in Eskimo folk-lori* ihr animal tah- u as markod as ainonfi: the 
Indians This \icw does not to nir wairanlrd hj the fads. Ihr tspe of trifling 
animal tales iroorded in Smith Sound has long been known, and differs fundainen- 
tallv from animal tales common to the rest of the continent (article ‘‘Eskimo/* in 
Hastings' Cyclopedia of Religions) . 
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sion only when the tales are grouped in a number of classes. Most im- 
portant among these are the serious origin talcs, the trickster talcs, and 
talcs the incidents of which develop entirely or essentially in human 
society. A> ^oon as this division is made, it is found possible to distin- 
guish a tciUiin numbcT of well-defined types. 

We sh.dl take up first of all the oiigin myths. It Is a common trait 
of most American origin myths that they deal with the transition from 
a mythological period to the modern age, brought about by a number 
of disconnected incidents, sometimes centering pic-emincnlly around 
the acts of one particular figure, sometimes by incidents distributed over 
a mass of tales th.it have not even the actions of one being as their con- 
necting link. On the whole, the mythical world, c*arth, water, fire, 
sun and moon, summer and winter, animals and jilants, arc assumed 
a.s existing, although they may not pos.sess their present forms, or be 
kept smd jealously guardid in some pail of the world inaciessible to 
the hum.m r-ac’e. V\'e are de.iling, therefore, essentially wrth tales of 
expeditions in which, through cunntng or fcine, the plnriomcna of 
nature are obtained lor the use of .ill living beings; and with tales of 
tninsformation in wlii<h amin.iN, land and watei , obtain their pri’sent 
forms. We do not find in North America the genealogical scHjueirre of 
worlds, one geneialcd b\ another, that is so charae nristic ol I’olyiesia. 
The idea oJ < lealion, in llie s<-nse ol a piojectinn into objei tiv e existi ncr 
of a world ih.'it pri‘-e\iste<l it) the irrind of a cre.itor, is alsc) almost en- 
tirely foreign to the Ameiii.m race 'J'he tiiought ih.il our world liad a 
previous exlsteme onlv ,is an idea in the mind of a siipeiior bi-ing, and 
beiatrie obje» live ri'alily by a will, is irot tJie lorm in vvhieh the Indian 
eorreeives his mvthology. 'I’liere vv.is no unorganized diaus pn'cedirig 
the oiigin of the world. Everything has alvvass been in existence in 
obje'c tive IVnm .somewhere. I'his is even true of ceremonials .ind iiiven- 
tion.s, whiili were obt.iinid i)y instriution given by beings of .another 
world. There b, liowever, one notable exception to this gener.il rule, 
for mall^ (lalifornia tiilrcs pn,ssi'.ss origin tales wJiich are e\pre.s.siotis ol 
the will (jf a poweiiiil being who by his ihongbts established the pre.s<’nt 
order. When tins tyjre of tale became first known to ns through the 
tolleclions of Jetemiah Cliutin, it appeared so .strange, that the thought 
suggested itscll that wc might hav e here the expression of an individual 
mind rather than of tribal concepts, ie.siilting cither from the recorder’s 
attitude or from that of an infomiant affected by foreign thought. 
Viirther collections, howc’ver, have corroborated the impression; and it 
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now seems certain that in northern California there exists a group of 
true creation talcs. 

The statement here made needs some further restriction, inasmuch 
as we have quite a number ol tales cxplxining the origin of animals and 
of mankind as the results ol activities of superior being’'. Thus we have 
stories which tell how' men or food-animals were ia.shic'iied by the Crea- 
tor out of wood, stone, tJav, or grass; that lliev weic given life, and 
thus became the beings that we sci’ now. It is inqroilant to note that 
in these cases it is n« 3 t a mere action ol a ir«:ati\i’ will, but alw,n the 
transformation of a material object, which Jorms tlie e.sseiiiial feature 
of the tale. Furl her nioie, I believe it « .in be shown th.it many of these 
tales do not refer to a genet.il creation I'f the whole s]U’(i«’.s, but lh.it 
they rather suppK a local or le]npoi.u\ w.uit. For iiistiiuc i*, the tlre.itoi 
car\i*s salmon out of wood, but lhe\ :tie not In to ser\e his purpose. 
'I'his does not imjily th.it no s.ihnoii w* .e in exhteme bclcire that time, 
for we hc-ar later on in the same i \ < le that the teal salmon w’l le obt.iiiied 
1)\ a partv tliat captured the (i.sh m the nntlui.d salmon couiiiiy I’ho 
Creator, therelotc , had to make .iitifu i.ilK .111 obje c t leseinbhng the, real 
salmon th.it existed somewhere e>se, but his iinsucc e.‘-.‘'lul attempt te- 
.sulted in the urigin ol a new spciies. In another w.t\ this point max be 
brought out in thi- stoix of tJie origin ol de.ith, xxhidi .ippe.us as jiarl 
of the Raxen c) i le of tin .Noilh I’ac ilii c 0.1st. 1 lere Raven ti leslo create 
man fust from stone, then liom le.ixes. .Since his attempts to give life 
to stones were uiisntcessful. .ind m.m oiig.in.iled liom le.ixes, man dies 
like- leax(‘s. The men thus cre.ated wt're, liowcxer, not the oulx ones in 
existence. Raven tried to iTc;it<‘ them onlx in oidci to olit.iin helpers in 
a particular kind ol work in xxliiih he w.e. eiig.ii id. Nex'eitheless the. 
genc'rali/ed cxjilanalion I'l death F all.uhed to thisstorx. 

There arc al.v) marked dilTtienf ’s rml onlx in the m, inner m which 
origin', are ai c'ounled bir, but also in the extent to whii h thesi; elements 
enter into talcs. While in a large i oiler iron ol F-skimo ^tl>rie^ only 
from thirtx-five to fifty phenonn n.i .ire exjrl.umd, the nmnbii is infi- 
nitely greater on tlie Western |■’l.lte.llls. In the t"'S,ix' cjiioted beiore, 
Waterman .st.ates that ninet>-eight I 'kimo t.ihs (oni.iin thirty-|onr ex- 
planations, while in a hundred and ciglitx-.scv’eti Plate.m lahs, two 
hundred and Iwenly-five cxplan.itioii'rare found. Tins cpiite agrees xxith 
the impie.ssion lhaUxvc re(.eive by tire perusal ol t.iles In some c ases al- 
mo.st cx'cry tale is an origin tale, in others these .m few and lai' between. 
For the. deUTinrnation of thi.s element as eh.irac leristic of xarions area.s, 
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we require, of course, extensive collections, such as are available from 
a few tribes only. It is particularly necessary that the tales should not be 
gathered from a one-sided standpoint, — as, for instance, for a study of 
celestial myths or of animal tales, — because this might give an entirely 
erroneous impression. That typical differences exist can be determined 
even now. It is particularly striking that in some regions, as on the 
Western Plateaus, the explanatory clement appears often as the basis 
of the plot ; while other tribes, like the Eskimo, have a number of very 
trifling origin stories almost resembling animal fable.s. If rhe.se are ex- 
cluded from the whole, ma.ss of explanatory tales, the cnntnisl between 
varioas groups in n'gard to the importance of the explanatory element 
becomes paiticularly striking. 

Marked differences (m cur also in the .selct tiorj of the phenomena that 
are explained. Among the .southein (Iaddf>an tribes the explanation of 
stars preponderates. Among the Plateau tribes the largi-st number of 
talcs refer to chararieristir s of animals. Among tlic IM.iiklicl and 
Kwakiutl the ma.ss of tales relate it) ceremonials. Among the Southein 
tribes a groat number are cosmtigonic tales. 

Relateil to this is also the more or less sysiematit grouping ol the tales 
in larger eydes. It i.s but natural that in all thase criM's m wiiiili traits 
of animals foi m the subject of e.\pl.ma1or)' tales, the tale^ must b^.mec- 
dotal in < harat ter and di«( onnected, evtn if one peison shouM loim the 
center of the cycle. It i.s tmly when the origin tales are bi ought togi Iher 
in su<h a way tliat the mythologu al coiuepls develop into .1 sNsieniatic 
whole, that the origin .stories as.sume the foiiu ol a moic lomples <os- 
niogoiiy. This point may be ilhi'-tnited b) the long reioni of the origin 
legeiul of Alaska (olleclcd by .Swantou,^ in wliiili ob\it)usl\ a tliought- 
ful inlormant has tried to assemble the whole m.i.ss ol evplaii.itury t.des 
in the loim ol a connected noth. Critical .studs shows not only the 
entile, lack o( cohesion of the paiLs. but also the atbitrary « haiai ter of 
the arrangement, which is eontradieted by all other \ei,>-ions from the 
same region. Unilung elements are completely missing, siin e time is 
no el.ahoraiion of a c'o.smogonic concept that forms the baekgiound of 
the tale. 

The Stime if no le.ss true of the Kwakiutl, among whom the cllsccm- 
nei ted character of the origin tales is perhaps even moi e pronounced, 
.since they lefer in dilfcrent ways to various a.speUs of the. ^vorld ; the 
origin of animals being treated in one way, the rise f)f social differences 

‘ John R. Svvanton, llingJt MmHs and Texts of> tit , pp. 80 rt 
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of the people in another way, and the supernatural basis of their reli- 
gious ceremonials in still another manner. The contrast in form brought 
about by the systematization of mythical concepts may be seen clearly 
in the ras(‘ of the Bella Coola, who have develf)ped more deiinitc notions 
of the organization ol the world, and among whom, for this reason, the 
single storic.s, while still disconnected, arc referred clearly to a back- 
ground of systematized m\thieal concepts. The contrast between the 
disconnected origin talcs and the elaboiate cycles is most striking when 
we compare the disjointed tales of the Northwest with the long < on- 
nccted origin nn ths of the East as we find them among the Iroquois and 
Algonquin, and e\en more when we place them side by side with the 
complex myths from the Southwest. 

On the whole, these featuro are characteristic of definite geograph- 
ic al areas. On the \N’estern Pl.iteauN it is almost entiiely the grotiping of 
the tales around oru* single hero ih:it makes tlu-iii into a loosely con- 
nected cycle. So fat a.s we can tlisctncT, tlu single acbenlutes are dis- 
connected, and only excvptionally a definite sequence of incident.s 
oecuis. The same is largc'ly Itue of the origin tales of the Kiist and ol 
the I'jipc'i Mis.sis.stpj)i legion, excejiting their complicated intmductory 
parts. In otlic-t districts as on the Panlic coast betwee-n V.mcoiivTr 
Island ,md ceiitial (^'ililotnia -a .soiuewliat nnue definite older is in- 
trodncc’ilby the loc aIi/;ition of the talc's. A tr.insjorinei tia\ els over the 
country and jK’rltnms a .series of action.s, which are told in a definite 
Older as his jouincyings take him liom place to place. Thus we have a 
definite oidei, but no iniuT connc'ctron between the inc idents. Quite 
distinct ill tyjre arc the origin talcs in which the people themselvc'.s are 
bi'oughi to the it presciit liom*- by long-conliniied migration. It is cliar- 
acterislii of the noitliein part of the continc-nt that there is no migration 
legend to .qicak of, that the jic-ople coii.sidei thcm.selves as autochtho- 
nous. In the Southwest and in Mexiccj, on the oilier hand, particiil.ir 
slrc'ss is laid upon the eniiigence. of the ttibc from a lower world and 
u|}on its migrations, with whic h are c onnec tc'cl many' of the origin .stories. 
This tyjre. which in its whole .setting is cjiiite di.stint't fioin th.it of the 
Noith, occurs wherever iSoulliein iiiflueuces c.ui be traced, as among 
the Ankara, a (i.iddoan tribe that migrated from the .south northward 
to the Mis.sourL River. 

We may also n-cognize loc .al characteristics in the details of the mc*th- 
ods hy which the ineserrt order of things i.s established. In the Plateau 
area, among (he Eskimo, and in part at lea.st in ea.sterii North America, 
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something happens that accidentally determines the future. When 
Grizzly-Bear, i)i a tussle, .st rati hes Chipmunk’s back, this gives rise to 
his stripes. If an animal jump.'s out of a canoe and breaks off his tail 
on the gunwale, this is the reason why it ha.s a short tail. Since an 
animal wears down the hair of its bushy tail, it has a hairless tail now. 
Because the frog leaped on the moon’s face, it .stays there. In this 
area iutidents in which traii'-formations are the result of an intentional 
activity arc quite rare, .ilthough the idea is not quite absent. In the East 
the (onrept of inti'utional trar^.^formation appears particularly in the 
tales treating of the oiigin of the earth and of ceremonies; on the 
Plateau it appears from time to time either in the form of councils held 
by the nnim.ils in order to detide how the world is to r>e arranged, or 
in ctnitest.s betweerr twtj antagtmi.'.tic animals which de.sire tlifferent con- 
ditions. Thirs we find in the Plateansthe story of Chipmunk and Bear, 
to whith I refer red befoie, e.sseritially a traitest whit h h to determine 
whether it sh.ill alw.ns be tlay or always night ; .ind in the (anote cycle 
a (onttst whieh is it) det ide wlrether man shall be immortal. 

On this ba-sis a mimber tif types ol origin.'' lu.iv be ilistinguishi'd, — 
first, origins due tt) attidenial, unintentional otturrenees: .set-ond, the 
formation of the pre'-ent order aettirdiiig to the detisitins ol a t tmneil 
of animals; lliiitl, development ilue to the .irtioiis ol two antaqoni.stir 
beings, the one beufstjleiit arul wLdiing to make eveisthiiig easy ftrr 
in.in, the other one t onnter.ietmg thisr intLiitions anti t tearing tlie tlifft- 
t iilties and hardships ol life; a.s a toiutii type we may tlistingulsh the 
rultnre-hero tales the n.iiiati\e ol the migration of men or deities wliti 
wander about and .set tilings right. At the present time it is h.irdh pos- 
.sible to group tire origin stones tpiite definitcK from thi'se points of 
xiew. In the e\ti(‘m<' north tin disoig.irii/ed t.rlc .ste rns to pre\ ail. On 
the plateaus of the uni t hern I 'niled .Stativs and in part of the plains, the 
animal f«)iineil pla\s an irnpuitant role. Ckrlifornia .seems to be the 
prim ipal home of ihe iiulagonLstic formula, although this idea Ls also 
prominenl among stune Easlei'ii trilu's; and eulture-hcro tales ap- 
pear localK on lire North Paeilic coast, but more jrrominenlly in the 
south. 

We shall ne.vt tuna to a consideration of the trickster talc.s. In a sense 
lhe.se have betn referred to in the previous group, because many of the 
tricLster* t.iles are at the same time origin talcs. If. for iastamc. Coyote 
tricks the birds by letting them dance near the lire, anil their red eyes 
arc ac».ounted for in this way, we have here an origin story and a 
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trickster tale. At present we are not concerned with this feature, but 
rather with the consideration of the question whether cerlain features can 
be found that arc characlciislic of the whole cycle as dcvi loped in various 
regions. First of all, it .seems of interest to note the degiec to which the 
whole group of talcs i.s dc\ eloped. It is alwent among the R'skimo, mod- 
erately developed in California, probably mjt sen' ptominent in the 
aboriginal mslhs of the Southwest, but most prolifu on the Northwest 
coa.st, the Northern Plateaus, and in the l''a.«t. Whether it i.s a marked 
feature of the Ath.qjascan area tannc.t be dctidcil at pieseiit. ‘lome 
of the heroes of the trickster cytle have l»een noted behae. Raven, 


Mink, Blucj.iy, on the Northwe.st toa.st; (knolc on the Plate.iu.s; Old 
Man among the Blackfcet; Lshfiniki an)(ini> the Pom a; Inkt.imni 
among the Assiniboin; Manabosho, Wi.shiihk.», and (iloosiap among 
variou.s Algonquin tiibes, --ar<- .some of the prominent figures. Although 
a complete list ol all the tiit kstei im iil'’jits ha*^ not Ixcn maile, it is l.iirly 
clear that a certain number are found jnaitic.dlv vvhirever a trukster 
cycle occm.s. I have alreadv stated that one gioup of ilu-e l.ilt's is con- 
fined to the Western Plate.'uis. anothci oiu“ to die noithein h.dl ol the 
continent. At present it is more impoitai'f to note, that, besides these 
widely disttil)nt'’d elements, there seem to bt in e.ich aiea a number ol 
local tales th.il have no such wide distnbiilion. 'ITie c haiacteristiis ol 


the tales ajijiear most clearly when the* whole mass of tiickslc'r iale.s in 
each region is studied. A lompajison of tlie Raven. .Mink, and Bhieja^ 
eye lesis insuiutuc. The background cif the Rave n stoiii s is neivwhere 
the greedy hungei’ ol R.iven. .Most of the Raven tales treat ol Ravens 
endc'av ors to get plent) ol fooel without 1 ffoit i and the .ecKcnfurcs relate 
to his atlempLs to che.it people out ol their jnovisions and to the pniiisli- 
ment doled out to him by those who have .siiih le d bom his trie ks. ( )mle 
dilTcrent in type are the Mink .stones. Heie we find almoM thioughejiit 
an erotic backgronncl. Mmk irie.s to get ijosse-sion ol giils and o| the 
wives, of his friends. Oeeasionallv emlv a tiiek base d on his lfindne.s.s lor 
.sea-eggs is introduced. The Bhujav a.lventuies mav be c haiac teti/ed 
in .stiiunothcr way. denerallv it b his ambition to oiitcl.i his be tt.Ts m 
games, on the hunt or in war. th. » brings him iriK. tre.ubl, or induec.s 
him to win by trickery. He ha.s nc-ither a pronoum . el erotic nerr a 
notably grccciv character. The tricks of the Plateau eve levs are not so 
ca.sy to charactrri/e, berause the deeds of Coyote partake of all the 
characteristics just mentioned. CloyoU- altemirls t.r g.t food, and bis 
erotic adventures arc fairly numerous; but on the wliole these; two 
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groups arc considerably outnumbered by tricks in which he tries to 
outdo his rivals. 

The identification of trickster and transformer is a feature which 
deserves special notice. I have called attention to the fact — borne out 
by most of the mythologies in which trickster and culture-hero appear 
a.s one penwn- ■ that the benefactions bestowed by the culture-hero are 
not given in an altruistic spirit, but that they are means by which he 
supplies his own needs.* I’A'cn in his heroic achievements he rcm.iins a 
trickster bent upon the satisf. action of his own desires. This feature may 
be obscrv’cd distinctly in the Raven cycle of the Northwest coast. He 
liberates the .sun, not h<‘(ause he pities mankind, but berause he de.siies 
it ; and the first u.sc he. tries to make of it is to compel fishermen to give 
him part of tlieir catch. He gets the fresh water because he is thirsty, 
and unwillingly .spills it all over th(‘ world while he is m.iking his esi ape. 
He liberat<.s the fish bcc.iuse he is hungry, and gets the tides in order Irr 
be able to gather .shellfish. Similar obscrv'ations may be made in other 
mythological p(*r.s(jnagcs that embody the qu.ilitics o( trickster and 
culture-hero. Wherever the desire to benefit mankind Is a luorc marked 
trait of the cycle, there are gc'nerally two distinct persons, --cure the 
trickster, the other the culture-hero. Thus the » ultur e-hero of tin- F.icific 
cojLst gives man his arts, and is called “the one who sets things right.” 
He Is not a trickster, lint all his actions have a distinct bearing upon the 
establishment of the inodern ordc-r. IVrh.ijrs the- most cliarac tc-rislic fea- 
ture of these eultuie-ht‘io tales is flu'ir kick of detail. .IVlany are bare 
.statements of the fact that .something was dilfei-ent from the way it is 
now. The hero performs .some veay simple act, and md.tius that the-, sc 
conditions sh.dl be* changed. It is only when the culture-hero concept 
rises to greater hcight.s, its it does in the .South, that these tales aceptire 
greater c-ompl«-\ity. 

Here may also be mentioned the animal tales that belong neither to 
the trirkstei c y< le nor to the origin tales. It is liarcllv po.s,sihlt- to give a 
general eharaetc-rizatiou of thc-se, and to distinguish local typc.s, c-xeept 
in so far as the importance of the tale is concerned. In the Arctic and 
the adjoining parts of the continent, W'c find a considerable number of 
trifling anim.il stories that ha\ e hardly any plot. They are in part merely 
incidents de.scriptive of .some characteri.slic of the .mim.al. Some of these 

' Inltoduction lo Janice Teit, “Tiaditkms of the Thompson River Indians of Brit- 
ish ('lohiml)ia/' Mrnwus of the Arnefican Folk-lore Societ}, vol. 7 ; see pp. 

407 et seq. of this volume. 
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trifling stories are given the form of origin tales by making the incidents 
the cause from which arise certain bodily characteristics of the animals, 
but this is not often the case. In the more complex talcs which occur 
all over the continent, the animals act according to their characteristic 
modes of life. Kingfisher dives, Fox is a .swift r\inncr, Beaver a gt)od 
swimmer who lives in ponds, etc. Their character corresponds to their 
apparent behavior. Griyzly-Bear is overbearing and ill-tempered. Blue- 
jay and Coyote are tricky. A sharp individual characterization, how- 
ever, is not common. 

We shall now turn to the third group of tales, thase dealing with 
human sticiety. The.sc ran only in jrait be «’hina('teii/ed in the manner 
adopted heretofore. Some of their local ( olor is clue to the peculiar dis- 
tribution of incidents which has been discussed before. On the whole, 
hcjwever, it is rather the plot as a whole that is characteristic. This may 
be exemplified bv the incident of the faithless wile, which occurs all 
over the continent. The special lorni of the plot of the woman who has 
an animal or .supernatural being err some objc-ct for a Iovct, whcKsc: 
actions arc cllsccrven-d b\ her husband who disguises himself m her 
garnu'iits and who deec-ives and kills the paramour and latiT cm his 
wife, Ls most char, rc ter i.stic of the Northern area, rc.iching from norfh- 
eastc-rn SibcTia .ind the Eskimo district sonthwircl to the Mi.s,sissippi 
ba.sin. 

Iirdividnali/ation of form mav also be* ilhistiated bs the widely fli.s^ 
tributed inc ident of the dcsc-rted (Jiild who rescitcs his people when they 
arc in distress. The .special lortn of the plot -in which the c hilcl makccs 
his parents and uncles ashamed, is dc-seitecl and ihc-n helped by animals 
that send him larger and larger game nnlil matey Ironses are filled with 
provision-s, and in whic h the peoph* oflet him their daughters as wives 
- is characteristic only of the* Noidi Pai ific coast f)n the Plains the 
deserted boy escapes by the help of his proteetoi*, and ire comes a power- 
ful hunter. The analy.sis of the plots has not been rarriecl throrrgb in 
such detail as to allow us tt» do more than point out the existence of 
characteristic types in definite areas. 

Much more striking in this grocp of talc.s is their cultural .sotting, 
that reflects the principal occupation and interests of the people. I 
have attempted to give a reconstruction oI the file oj the Psimshian, 
basing my data solely on the recorded mythology. As might perhaps 
be expected, all the oisscntial fcatirres of their life*- the village, its houses, 
the sea and land hunt, .social relations - appear distinctly mirrored in 
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this picture. It is, however, an incomplete picture. Certain aspects of 
life do not appeal to the imagination of the story-tellers, and are there- 
fore not specifically expressed, not even implied in the setting of the 
story. It is very striking how little the animal tale in the instance in 
question, the Raven (yelo — crmlributcs to this picture. It is also of 
interest to note that among the Tsiinshian the sciret societies — which, 
as we conclude from other evidence, have been introduced only lately 
— occupy a very unimportant part in the talcs, while the potlatc h and 
the use of c rests aic tw'o of their most notable features. How aec ur ately 
the cultural bac kground of the life of the people is reflected b\ the form 
of its tales, appears in tlie di\crsity of form in wliieli the life of various 
tribes of the Noitli P.ic ilic coast is minoied in their tradiiiona] Ic'jre. 
Although the genciMl loim is much the .same in all, the tec on^t ructions 
based on the evid«‘iicc of their tales exhibit sharp iridi\ idiiali/atioii, and 
cmpha.size tlie differ ences in social orgaiii/ation, in social custoirs, in 
the Jinportanee of the secret societies, and in the great di\(T'-it\ in the 
use of crests and other* supernatural gifts A perusal of the a\'ailablo 
collections makes it quite clear that in this sense (Ik* evpic-sion of the 
cultural life of the people < ontained in their tales giNcs to them a m.ukc’d 
individuality, no inattc'r* wli.it the iricidenls c'oii.Mitiitiug tfu* tales ma\ be. 

'Fhe redc'ctiou of the tribal life, uhich is chai.u lerKiie c^f fin* talc', 
is also expressed in Ihe mass of siipcTiiatural (orne[)ts that eiitc'r iul«> 
it and form in part the sceiiie background on whii !r the .slorv develops, 
in part the machiiieiT bv nu*aus of which the action prognsses. 

Wundt ^ and Waterman have c*allc'd attention to llu import. nice of 
dLstinc tions betwc'cm mvthic al c'oni c’pts and tales. Tlic cosmolcjgi^ al 
l)aekground does not enter with equal inten.sitv iirh^ lire* folk-tales of 
various groups. The Eskimo, who liavc clearly defined notions rc'gard- 
ing the uriivcr.se, do not iiUi'oducc them to any grcMt extent into their 
tales ; while the varioiLS das.s<\s of fabulous tribes and beings, sliam.inism 
and witc Jic'raft, oeeupy a pioinimait place. (>n the North Pa« ifii coast 
the notions regarding the universe are on the whole vague and ton- 
tradictory ; nc'verlhelc'ss visits to tlie skv play an important idle in the 
talc's. The ideas legai'ding a ladcler leading to heaven, and jounicys 
across the ocean to fabulous countries, also enter into the inakc'-up of 
the Northwc'st-coast tradilum.s. lii the South, on the other hand, the 
notions in regard to the center of the world, tlic lower world, and the 
four points of tire compass, are of importance. 

‘ Wilhflm VV'undt, J'olKtrfpsjt a.pajt 3 (Lt-ip/iij, 19. 
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The groups of fabulous beings that appear in each area exhibit also 
sharp characteristics ; as the ice giants of the Iioqiuus and eastern Al- 
gonquin, the stupid giants of the Shushuni and Kutenai, or the water* 
monsters of the South, the horned serpents of casletn America, the 
double-headed serpent ol the cttasl of British Columbia, the giant 
thunder-bird of Vancouver Ishind, and the various forms ol thuiiderers 
that are found among the different tiibes of the continent. 

Skinner ’ has recently called attention to the magit al mai hiucry that 
appears in the tales of human adwnture among ihe (’ential Algonquin 
tribes. I’lioe le.'itures al.so «’haraiteri^c the i,de.s of dilTcicnt area.s. This 
subject h.is lUit been aihdx/cd in sui'liiient ilctail to allow :i definite 
grouping, but enough is known to indie. ite that a natuial art aiigenient 
'vill result w hiih will laig<‘h confoim to e ultural dicisions. 

'I'hls feature is .still lurthcr empha.si/ed wlu n we din ct our attention 
lothe in.iin jilot ol the .stoic. I have slim, n that 'imong the Kwakiiitltne 
plot ol nio.st sloj ies is the authentic .ition of tin ])ri\ ilcges of a .soci.il divi- 
sion or of a ."Cl ret .so« ietc . Wi.sslcT h.is laoughi out a .simil.u point in his 
discu'-sion of Blackfool t.des," many of whiih seem to evpiain ritualistic 
ongiii'-, the iiiu.ils themscK es being in pait dram.itie intei prct.itions of 
the nait.ilices. The rawnee .ind Pueblo .stories rellect in the .same way 
the ritnalistii intei ests of the pcoph- fn this .sc'iise we m.iy peihaps ,say 
withfiut ex.iggeiation th.it the lolk-lales ol each tribe arc m.irkedly set 
olT from those of .dl other tribes, hetause the\ gi\e a faithful piiture of 
the mode of lih .iiul ol tlie chief intiTcsls th.it have prevailed among 
the pcoph- during the bust few geneialions These features appear most 
(le.nh in the .stud) of their hero-tai».s. It is thereloie pattunlarly in 
tliis group that «in .in.ilogv between the (olk-t.ile, and the modern novel 
is found. The tales de.iling with the leats ol mm are more plastic than 
tho.st relating to the exploits anim.ils, although the atitinal world, to 
the rnincl of the Indian, wms not .so eery diflerc-nt lioin our ow'ii. 

The exents occurring among the aiiim.ils are less individn.di/c\l .so far 
as the tiibal mode ol life is cone enied At be we m.i> infer Iroin them 
whether we deal with hnflalo-hnrjier.s ol the Plains, fishcrnien of the 
U e.stern coast, people of the An tic --r of the .Somhern desert. The more 
eoinplc-x ai tixitics of the tribe appear lately pictured iti them, and then 
only ineicleritally. 

' .A Skiiiiirr, youittfil of Polk L/Oif, voJ i !7 I |ip 07 ""Ojci 

'(..talk Wis,<.]rr anti D C Diiv.iJl, “Mvllioloq' of the Ulacl.foot [ntliaiw” {An- 
thfopoloiiical Vapnt. Amenran Museum of A'afinal Ilitlory, xol. 2, i>. ’u). 
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In the human talc the narrator gives us a certain amount of char- 
acterization of individuals, of their emotions, — like pity and love, — 
of their courage and cowardice, on which rests the plot of the story. 
The development of individual character does not proceed beyond this 
point. Wc do not find more than schematic types, which arc, however, 
forms that occur in the every-day life of the people. On the contrary, 
the origin and trickster cycles deal with types that are either so imper- 
.sonal that they do not represent an> individual, or arc merely the per- 
sonification of giecd, amorousncs.s, or silly ambition. Wherever there is 
individuality of character, it is rather the exprc.s.rion of the apparent 
nature of the personified animal, not the char,Tctcr that fits particularly 
well into human .society. 

Considering the characteristic of the human talc as a whole, we may 
say that in all piobabiiity futuie study will .show that its principal char- 
acteristics may be well defined by the cultural arciis of the continent. 
How ( lo.se this < orresponclencc may be remains to be seen. The problem 
is an intere.sting and important one, because it Is obvious that the tales, 
w'hile re.ulily adaptable, do not follow all tlie aspects of tribal life with 
equal ease, and a certain lack of adjiustiuenl may become apparent. 
This will serve as a valuable clue in the further study of the develop- 
ment of tribal c u.stoms and of the history of the distributirm of^ales. I 
have pointed out the piobabiiity of sinh incomplete adjustimmt in the 
ca.se. of the Kwakiutl, and Wissler has made a similar point in regaid to 
the Blackfeet. 

While much leinains to be done in the study of the. local ch.iracter- 
Istics of folk-tales in regaid to the points relerred to, a still wider field 
of work is open in all that concerns their purely formal character, and 
I can do no more than point out the neces.sity of .study of this tubject. 
(7n the b.asis of the material hitherto collected, we are hardly in a pasi- 
tion to speak of the literary foim of the tnle.s. 1 am inclined to count 
among their formal traits the typical repetition of the .same incident 
that is lound among many tribes ; or the misfortunes that befall a num- 
ber of brothers, until the last one is succcs.sful in his undertaking. These 
have the purpose of exciting the interest and leading the lu'arer to antic- 
ip.ite with increased eagerness the c'limax. Quite different from this is 
a device used by the 'Fsimshian, who lead up to a climax by letting an 
unfortunate penson he helped in a very insignificant way . The help 
e.\ tended to him becomes more and more potent, until the climax is 
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reached, in which the sufferer becomes the fortunate possessor of power 
and wealth. 

Another artistic device that is used by many tribes to assist in the 
charactcri 7 .aiion of the actors is the use of artificial thanges in speech. 
Thus among the Kwakiutl the !Mink cannot pronounce the sound ts, 
among the Kutenai C<ovote cannot pronounce s, among the (Chinook 
the animals .speak different dialect.^. Dr. .Sapir ' has called .ittenlion to 
the development of this fcaluic among the Slujshoni and Nootka. 

The literary style is mo.st readily recogni/ed in the poetic pai!< of 
tale.s ; but, .since these fall mostly outside of the purely narrative part 
of the stories, I do not enter into this subjei t. \Vc may contrast the 
simplicity ol style of the North\\e.'«l coast -where po(‘ins cjinsist some- 
tintes of the introduction of a single wonl into a inu.sl( al line, the music 
being carried on by a burden, sometimes of a purely' lormal enumera- 
tion of the powers of supernal oral being'*- with the meta]>horic expres- 
sion and fine feeling for beauty th.it pervade the poetry of tin’ South- 
western ftiduins. Equally ilistinft aie the ihvthmic .structures that are 
usi'tl by the Indiaas of various areas." \Vc must be satisfied here with 
a mere hint at the signifi(anre of these data. The d«\sire niav be e\- 
pre.s-sed, however, that gOMter <are should be taken in the <olleefion of 
the material to make possible a tborougb study' of this aspect of our 
subject. 


V. REGjilN'r rilSTORY OF AMl-'BIOAN TOI. K-'l'Ar.F .S 

Our fou.si derations allow u.s to draw a number ol irrlereiic es iu regard 
to tire history of Arnerirau loik-tales. We hii\r' seen that there is no 
tribe in Noitlr America whose tales can be cfrtrsidued .is jrurely local 
proiIiK ts iininlluenr ed by foreign i it'tiicnt^. We have foiiiul that sonre 
tales are distributed omt alm().st the wlioh coniinr rrt, o' hers over more 
or less extended parts of the country. W'c have seen, luitheviuore, that 
the tales of each partirular area ha\e developed a peculiar literary style, 
whirh is an expn'.ssion of th(“ mode of life aori of the form ol thought of 
the people ; that the actors who aoprar in the various tales are quite 
distinct in different parts of the coiiriiry; anil that the associated ex- 

^ E Sapir, “SonR Ricitaiivc in Paiiitr (7 Ar journal of Ameriian 

Folk-LoTi',\o\ 2 'i (it>ii)),pp 4ril'-4ri7' 

*See, fot instanre, Alitf G Fletcher, 'The Hako ’ {aad Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Atneriran Ethnolopy, part a, pp • 
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planatory elements depend entirely upon the diflercnt styles of thought. 
In one tase the tah*s are used to explain features of the heavenly bodies ; 
in others, forms of the land, of animals or of rituals, atroiding to the 
chief interests of the people. It Is fully borne out by the facts brought 
fon^ard, that arlfus, explanatory tendenfies, cultural setting, and liter- 
ary form, of all modi-rn Ameiicati tales, ha\e undergone constant and 
fundamental ihanges. If we admit this, it follows that the explanations 
that are foiiiid in modern tales must be ronsidered alnuist entirely as 
recent adaptations ol the story, not as its integral parts; and neither 
they nor the names of the actors ic'seal to us what the story may have 
been in its original Icwm if we may .•'jreak ot siieh :i form. E\ers thing 
appears ratlic-r in Ilux. I’crr this re.ison the attempt to intc-rpre-t the his- 
tory' o( the modern t.de as a reflecticru of the ol>ser\ aticjii of nature is 
obviuu.sly not justifiable. The- data c)f Amc'rit.in lolk-Iore do not ftunish 
us with a single example that would prove; that this proc e.»s has con- 
tributcxl to the modern development of folk-tale.s. Ii would almosi .sirin 
safer to .say that the creative power that has inaiiife'steel itseif in inodein 
timc.s is vei'v we-ak, and that the bulk of ourtales rousi.'t of ionii)iii.itii)n.s 
and ree'eaubiuations ol old theine.s. .At the sanu time the m.itkeel dil 
ferentiation in the stVfle of ((imposition shows that the m.iinspriug in 
the formation of the modern talc must have been an aui''lie cfrie We 
olxserve in them not only the te.sult of the play of iuiaginaliou with 
favorite therru>, but also the (.leleriuination of the for'iii of imaginative 
prote.s.scs by anteeedent types, which is the iharaiterislie trail ol aiti'-tie 
ptoduelioii of all times and of all races and peoples I uu therefore 
incline'd In (()i].''idei the folk-tale primarily and liindameiitally as a work 
of primitive ail. 'I'he expl.uiatory elenu’tit would then ajipe.ir, not as 
an r\pic.ssion of native philo.sophy, but ralliei as ,tn :nti.Mie liiiMting 
tuiu'h requited for the tale wherever the .irt of story-telling dem uids it. 
Instead of being the ni.iiiisj)iing of llte story, it bixomes in one f.ise a 
stylistic embellislimcnt, while in another it is requiieel to give an im- 
pressive .setting. In cither ease the ovcurrenec ol the expl.inatioii e aimot 
be reduii'd to ,i ialion<ili/ing activity' of piimilive man. 

In a .sense these results of our studies of Aiiieiie an folk-lore arc unsat- 
isfacloiT, bei.'iuse they lead us only to leiogui/c a constant play with 
old themes, variations in c.xplanaioiy elements attached to them, and 
the tendency to develop various types of artistic Myle. They do not 
bring us any nearer to an understanding of the origin of the themes, 
explanations, and .styles. If wc want to carry on our investigation into 
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a remoter past, it may be well to ask, first of all, how long the picscnt 
development of mosaics of different style may have continued ; whether 
there is any proof that some tribes havr been the origin.alors from whom 
others deri\cd murh ol their lore; and whether we have an\ evidence 
of spontaneous invention that may have influenced laigc teiritories. 

Since hisiorical data are nr)t available, we are eonlined to the appliea- 
tion of an indiutive method of inqnhy. We may ask how laige a por- 
tion of tlie folk-tales of a tiil)e aie its soh' [)ropc'it\, and how many thev 
share with other tiilx's. If a comparison of this kind sln)nld show a 
large number of elements that aic the sole piopeity of nuc tribe, while 
otheis h.iv* c)iiK lilile that is tlieir cxcliisivi' ])ropeil\, it would perhaps 
seem jnstifi4iblc to cr.nsidi r ilie fonner as originators, the latter as leeip- 
ierils; and we may oncludc either that tlunr dwn older folk-tales have 
disappeared (*r that tliey ])(issessed verv few' finlv. It is not e.isv to form 
a fail judgment ol tlu‘ oiigmalitv ol tin* folk-tak-s of each tiibe in the 
in.iniui lieie suggested, because the collections aie nne(|iKill\ complc-te, 
and because c<»llc<t<as or n.inaloss .ne liable Icj give |)i(lejeiKc to one 
jiartii ulai kind ol talc* to the exclusion of otlic is. It is always ihlfieult 
io ba^e inlVrc nc c's on tlie appaic'nt 4il)senc4' of ceit.iin lc‘atiii(‘s that may 
be discoN'c red, alti'r all, to exist ; and this sei'ins paill* nlail) dillUnlt in 
OMi CiLst. Still it luiglu be jjosvible to c<xn[»aie 41I Ic.ist certain definite 
csclrs that lia\e 1 mm n collet ted faiiK fulK, and occur with equal 
exubeiaiuc’ in Viiiioiis aiej' ; a*-, for inst.ince, ilu* Irifkslc*! cvdc'sof the 
Plains. On llii* whole, I g.iin tlic impic-ssinn tli.il not a single tribe iMp- 
pcMis 4is |)f J^sl\s^l]|g ('onsitle»ahlv iikmc' oiiginalit\ tliiin ant)l}i(‘r. 

One inteiesting point aj)j)C 4 ns vNith giiMl clcarnc-ss, iiaineh, the 
powei of tales of ceitain iqx-sto heroine a ])M)lilx souret' of lairs of 
simikir inipoil, piovided tlie oiiginal l.dc's au* of ini])Oit 4 iiue in 

the life of the people. I lius the K> akiull have* 4 ipp.nently a cemsider- 
abl< originality among iheii neighbors on lli** *\onh PcCific coast, bc- 
caiuse 4dl the iiuiiiei\)us socj.il divirions 4 md seciri sen ielies ol tlie tribe 
possess origin lialc''' ol the S4mJC t\ pe ; scj thiil a c omplc’tc li'^t wonlcl prob- 
ably incindt* himdicMls of storic's mon- or less stricth built on the same 
pattern. Tlit: lilualisiic tales of the likuklc'ct (otm 4 Ui(jiher grcjuj) of 
this kind ; and ihe same iiifiv be* true oi ilie tiile.s ol ilu Mackenzie arc'a 
dealing with the marri.igcs lu-tween human bc-ings and animals. In 
these cases vve deal wilfi one pailic'ular stvle of sIota, that Ims gained 
great popnlaiitv , and therefore* appeals in an c ridlc’ss number cjf valiants. 

Another c ondition that may le.icl to a strong individuality in a certain 
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group devdops when the tales are placed in the keeping of a small class 
of priests or chiefs, as the case may be. The more important the talc 
becomes on account of its association with the privileges and rituals of 
certain sections of the tribe, and the greater the emotional and social 
values of the customs with which it Is associated, the more have the 
keepers of the ritual brooded over it in all its aspects ; and with this we 
find a systematic development of both talc and ritual. This accounts 
for the relation between the occurrence of complex rituals in charge 
of a priestly class or of chicf.s, and of long myths which have an esoteric 
significance. The paiallclism of distribution of religious or social groups 
led by single individuals and ol complex mythologies is .so striking, that 
there can be little doubt in regard to their p.sychologi(;al connection. 
The Mexicans, the Pueblo tribes, tlie Pawnee, the Bella Coola, the 
hfaidu,^ may be given a.s examples. The contrast between <i disorgan- 
ized mci.ifs of folk-talcs and the more systematic mythologies .sei*m« to 
lie, therefore, in the iiiltodiu lion ol an element of individual creativene.ss 
in the latter. The priest or chief as a poet or thinker take.s hold of the 
folk-traditions and of isolated rituals and elaborates them in chumatic 
and poetic form. 'Plu'ir sysleinati/ation is brought about by the cen- 
tralization oi thought in one jnind. Undei the soci.il conditions in 
wliidi the Indians live, the keeper transfers his sacied knowle^lge, in an 
impre.‘«sive manner to his successor. The forms in which the sacred 
teachings apjiear at tin- presc'iU time arc therefore the cumulative efiect 
ol .systi’inatic elaboration by individuals, that has piogres.secl thiough 
generation.*!. 

'This origin of the lomplex of myth and ritual makes it abo intel- 
ligible why .imoiig .some tribes the myths of .sub-groups .should be eon- 
tradiitory. An instance of this are the Bella Cool.a, among whom the 
tradition is in the kirping of the chief cjf the village cominunity, and 
among whom ea< h community has its own conerpt in regard to its 
origins. These contradictory traditions are the result of individutd 
thought in each community, and do not come into conflict, because 
the audience iilentilies itself with the reciting chief, and the truth of 
one poetic creation doc.s not destroy the truth of another one. 

I'or a correct interpretation of these art-productions wc mu.st al.so 

' Roland B, Dixon, who lia.<i pointed out the systematic character of their mv- 
tholoRv, finds senne dilficulty in accounting foi it, con.sidrring the simple economic 
and artistic life of tlu* people His own descriptions, however, show the great impor- 
tance of personal Icadt rship in all religious affairs of the tribe {Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
jWiit.. vol 1^) 
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bear in mind that the materials for the s)sleniatic composition arc the 
disconnected folk-tales and lesser rites of the tribe, which have been 
welded into a whole. From a ps\ cholni’ie.il point of \'iew, it is therefore 
not justifiable to consider the exoteric tah’S, as is .so often done, degener- 
ate fragments of e.soteric tearliing It is true tliut they themselves un- 
dergo changes due to the iniluetue of the piiesds doctrine, but there Ls 
a constant giving and taking; ami nowhere in America has the indi- 
vidual artist freed himself of the fettcis of the t\ pc- of ihouglu expressed 
in the dusjointed folk-tales. The jmiof for this contention is found in 
the samene.«!s of the elements that enlei into the tales of tubes with sys- 
tematic mythology and of those without it. 

The only alt('matis e expl.m.itton of the ohsei ved ph<‘noraenon would 
be the as.sumption that all this m.iteiial had its origin in moie highly 
developed and svMem.iti/etl ni\ thologic.N. It might be claimed th.it the 
remains of the Ohio mounds, the highlv -developed aitistic industries of 
the ancient inhabitants f)l the 1 ower Mississippi, and of ihi* cliff-dwell- 
ing.s, prove tliat a high tyjie of < ulture must haw e.xisfcd in m.mv parts 
of the countiy, where at a later perioil only le.'^s i omplex cultural forms 
W'cre found. The el.iboi.itencss of religions (eiemoni.il of thi’se times is 
proved by the char.n tcristics of auharologu.il finds. It is quite true 
that ill the bonier area of Mexico, imiudmg under fliis term the whole 
region ju'>t mentioned, many fliu tuatioiis in (ultui.d development niu.st 
have oecuned; but this docs not prove iheii existence, over the wliole 
continent. Furthermore, llie uuli\idiuilil\ of -ai h fnlk-loristie .ireit is 
siuh, th.it w'e nm.sl loimt the im.iginatKc piodiu tiveiicss of each tribe 
as an iinpoitant eli'incnt hi the deselopment oi die piesent .situ.ition. 
From this ]>oint of slew, inquliies into the iiulepcndi'iii e of i.uh area, 
rather Ilian ins estigations of the elb . t ot dilfiision, will be of llu greatest 
value. The theory of degenei.iticui s not support! d by any fat t'> ; and f 
fail entirely to see how tlie peculiar form ol \merii.iu .sy.stc'in.itic nis'- 
thologs' tan be explained, except as the u'sult cjf an .utfstie elabcjration 
of the disconnected folk-tales, and how its charatter, which p.ir.diels 
primitis’e concepts, can be interjueted, exiept ss the result ol priestly 
speculation based on the themes foi. ’.i in folk-tales 

VI. MYTrT01,001t:M, GCJN'CKP'XS IX p OI.K-'l A I. F, S 

Onr consideration of .American folk-tales has so fai dealt with their 
later history. The result of this inquiry will help us in the treatment of 
the que.stion, What may lia\'e been the origin cjf these tales ? It is obvic)us 
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that in an historical inquiry for which no literary record of ancient 
mythology is available, we must try first of all to establish the processes 
that are active at the present time. There is no reason for assuming 
that similar processes should not have been active in earlier times, at 
least as long as the types of human culture were approximately on the 
same level as they are now. The art-productions of the Magdalenian 
period .show how far back the beginning of these condition.s may be 
placed ; and so far we have no evidence that indicates that the Amer- 
ican race as such has ever passed through a time in whi(h its mental 
characteristics were different from those of modern man. The antiquity 
of cultural achievement in Mexico, the findt made in ancient shell- 
heaps, prove that for thousands of years man in America has been in 
possession of a type of cultural dc*velopment not inferior to that of the 
modern, more primitive tribes. It may therefore be infeired that the 
processes that are going on now have been gc»ing on for a \ery long 
period. Constant diffusion of the elements of stories, and elaboration 
of new local types of composition, mast have been the essential charac- 
teristic of the history of folk-talcs. On the whole, invention of new 
themes must have been rare ; and where it occurred, it was determined 
by the prevailing type of compasilion. 

Disrcg4»rding the actors who appear in the .stories, their contfnl^ deal 
almost throughout with events that may occur in human .sot iety, some- 
times with plausible events, more often with fantastic ach'enlurc'j th.it 
cannot have their origin in actual human cxpericmccs From ilu'se 
facts two problems develop that have given rise' to endless spec ulalion 
and discas.sion,--the first. Why arc tlicse human tales told of .miinals, 
of the heavenly bodie.s, and of personified n.itural phenomena.’’ the' 
other. Why is it that certain fantastic elements ha\c a wcjrlcl-wicle 
distribution ? 

The transfer of human experience to animals and personified objects 
has given rise to the view that all talcs of this t\pc .ire nature myths 
or an expression of the naive primitive conception of nature*. It lut*! 
been clearly recognized that the themes arc taken from human life, 
and used to express the observation of nature. The first question to 
be answered is therefore, How does it happen that the tales are so often 
removed from the domain of human society ^ ^^'unclt has dlscuxscd 
this que.siion in his comprehensive work on mythology,^ in so far as 
the pensonification of nature is concerned. This discussion refers to 

' Vblkerps>chologie, vol. 3, part i ( 1905), pp. 577 et ^eq 
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mythological concepts, not to the tales as such. It is obvious, however, 
that once the human character of animals and objects is given, the talcs 
become applicable to them. 

Another element may have helped in the development of animal 
talcs, once the personification was established. In folk-tales every human 
being is considered as a distinct individual, and the mere name of a 
person docs not characterize the individual. Moreover, named individ- 
uals are not very common in American folk-tales. The animal, on the 
other hand, is immortal. From the bones of the killed game aris(‘'i the 
same indh idual hale and sound, and thus continues its existence indefi- 
nitely. Therefore the species, particularly in the mythological period 
is conceived as one indi\'idiial, or at most as a family group. This may 
also have helped to create the normative char.ieter of the tales. If an 
animal rubbed the hair f)fi its tail, then all animals that arc its de.srend- 
ants have the same kiml of a tail. If all the thunder-birds were killed 
except one, their loss ol power becomes permanent. I presume the 
identification of sj)ceies ajul of individuals which is inherent in the 
pi rsonification of nature was an impoilaiit element rontribiiting to the 
deM’lopiniMil of this concept. It goes without saying that the result was 
not obtain* d by eonscioiis rca.soning. The substitution of individual for 
spe« i(‘s mt ielv f<i\oiecl the explanatoiy features of aniiiia! tale.s. The 
tendency to subslilute lor these translormalions others in which c\cnts 
were due to the decision of a c ouncil, or where they were ordained by 
a f ultuii-lu-ro, may be due to a iei*ling of di.s.sati.sfartion with the .simple 
type, of trarislormation and tlic eondensaticjii of the whole species into 
one indhidual. 

In all ihe'^e tales the explanatory’ element must be considered as an 
idea that arose in the mind of the narrator suddenly by an associative 
process. I differ from Wundt in ihe impcataiiie that I ascribe to the 
looseness connection bi tw'ecn explanatoty elements and the tale, a 
phenomenon to which he also lelers.' It is not simply the apperceptive 
process, in which the subjective emotions are transferred to the object, 
that gives rise to the explanatory^ element in tlie talers ; but the elements 
of mythological loncepts arc thoicyhts .suggested first of all by the 
appropriateness of the pre-existing tale, and thetcforc depend in the 
first instance upon its literary' form. Por this reason the great difference 
in the character of folk-tales of America and those of Africa docs not 
appear to me as a difference in the stages of their development. The 

^ Ibid Part 3, p, 183. 
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moralizing tendency of the African talc is an art-form that has been 
typical for the Negro, but foreign to the American ; and I can see no 
genetic connection between the explanatory and the moralizing tale. 

While these considerations make the animal talc intelligible, they arc 
not by any means a satisfactory explanation of the great importance of 
animal and nature talcs in the folk-lore of all the peoples of the world ; 
and it would seem that at present we have to accept this as one of the 
fundamental fac ts of mylhoJogy, without being able to give an adequate 
reason for its development. 

The last question that wc have to discuss is the significance of those 
traits of folk-lcire that are of world-wide occurrence. Particularly in 
reference to this fact the claim is made that the wide distribution of 
the same elements can be explained only when we assume that they are 
derived from a diicct obserxation of nature, and that for this reason 
they appear to primitive man as obvious facts. I'his subject has been 
treated fully by Ehrenreic h * and oth<‘r representatives of that mytho- 
logical school which derives the origin of nnths from ihe impres- 
sions that man received from nature, particularly from the heavenly 
orbs. 

So lar as I can sec, all tliat has been done by these investigations is 
to show that when wc .start willi the hypothesis that myths ar^ derived 
from the impressions con\C}ed by the hca\'cnly bodies, we can fit the 
incidents of myths intf) this hypothesis by interpreting their features 
accordingly. Lcssmanii “ even goes so far as to state dcfinitclv that 
whatever cannot be, dcri\'cd from characteristics of the moon is not 
mythology. This, of couise, ends all possil)le discussion of the relation 
betwTen folk-tales and mjth.s. In tlic passage referred to, Ehrenrcich 
says that the phases of tlic moon produce certain types of myths. The 
new moon is represented in the supernatural birth through the side of 
the mother, and in the incident of a new-boni hero lying in a manger 
01 shell. The full moon is the hero in the lulness of his power and 
after his victories over dark demons. 17ie waning of the moon is the 
cutting-up or the slow swallowing of the hero's body. The new moon 
is represented in eleeapitations with a sword, in test by fire, or in the 
cutting of sinews. In this enumeration of interpretations I cannot see 

^ r Ehirnrfich, Z)/> allgcmeinc Mythologie und ihtr afhnologischen Grundlagen 
(Loipzii?, 1910), pp 100 #7 seq. 

® H. Lcssin.inri, “Auf^alicn uiid Zii'lo dcr vc-ri^leichcnden M>lhenforschung” 
(Mvthologische Bildiothrk (Leipzig, 1908), I*, pp 31 4^tseq.). 
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any proof of his thesis, since he docs not show that the same ideas may 
not have developed in some other way.’ 

Ehrenreich and other adherents ol the modern cosmogonic school 
make the fundamental assumption that myths must represent phe- 
nomena actually sccji, — a theory that seems to nte based on a miscon- 
ception of the imaginative process. The piodiictions of imagin.ilion 
are not by any means the images (>f s<‘nse-(>\periences, although they 
arc dependent upon them ; but in theii creation th«‘ emotional life plays 
an important r 61 c. When we arc filled with an ardent desire, ima.<ina- 
tion lets us see the, desire hilfilled. As a phenomenon strikes us with 
wonder, its normal features will be weakened and the wonderful element 
will be emphasized. When we aie threalened bv danger, the cause of 
our fear will impress us as endowed with evlraiadinarv* powei.s. It is 
a common charneteristic ol all these situations that the ait'ial sense- 
experience may cither be exaggerateil ot turned into its tippositc, and 
that the impossible fulfilment of a wish is re.ili/etl. After the death of 
a dear relative, neither we nor primitive man speculate .'•s to what may 


have become of his .soul ; but we feel a binning wish to undo what has 
happened, and in the Iree })la\ ol i.iney vi s(‘e the dead eome back to 
life. The slain leader in battle who-t dismembeied bodv is found, is 
seen restored to full vigor. The warrior .siirrouTided by enemies, when 
all means of retreat are cut off, will wish to pass unseen through the 
rankvs of the foes, and in a stioiig iinaginaoon the wish will become 
a reality. Many of the ideas that are common to .ill mythologies may 
thus be readily undcr-stood, and thcie is no need to think ol llie waning 
and waxing moon when we hear of the lulting-up or haying ol a 
peraon, and of his revi^al 1’hesc aie ideas that aie readily suggested 
by the' very fact that tlic ordinal s iirocesses of imagination must call 

them forth. 

No less is this true of the forms of demons '•vhieh ran easily be under- 
stood as fanciful distortions of experiences. Laistnei's theory of the 
importance of the nightmare - as giving rise to man)' of these form;, is 
suggestive: perhaps not in the sen, sc in •vhiih he ronmilarr.s jt,- - 
because the form ol the nightmaie ^.’1 in all probability depend upon 
the ideas that are current in the belief of the peoiiU,-but because- 
dreams are .simply one form in which the cre.rions of imagination 
* See also the ciucism van t>.rn. p. in hh HH'won., mcruu H 

LidvdiT'aistner, Das Rhisel d^r Sphinx, B. iHn, 1889. 
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appear, and because they indicate what unexpected forms the fear- 
inspiring apparition may take. Still other mythic forms may be 
explained by the aesthetic transformations produced by the power of 
imagination. It is not only that the beauty of form is exaggerated, but 
the comic or tragic elements lead equally to transformations of sense- 
experience. I think it is quite possible to explain in this way the beautiful 
shining persons with bright hair, and also the cripples with distorted 
bodies, covered with warts and other disfigurements. 

In short, there is hardly a single trait of all the mythologies that docs 
not reflect naturally, by exaggeration or by contrast, the ordinary sense- 
experiences of man. It is only when we deny that these prfjcesses arc 
characteristic of the imagination that we are confront ed with any dilfi- 
culty, and that we have to look for the origin of these forms outside of 
human society. As compared to this very simjtlc view of the oriyin of 
the elementary forms of niyth.s, the attempt to se<-k their prototypes 
in the .sky seems to my mind far-fetched. It may also be said in faNiU’ 
of this v'icw, that the combination of features that .'ire demanded as 
characteristic of the sun, the moon, or other pci sonified beings, appe.ii 
only seldom combined in one and the same mytliic.-il figure. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by Lowic.^ 

These considerations show also that p.sychologi< al conrlitifiTis ma)' 
bring .about similarity of ideas without an undeilving hi'-toilial con- 
nection, and that the einph.'isis laid on the histoiic.il side must be 
supported by careful inquiry into Uiose features in the file of man tliat 
may be readily explained by similarities in the reactions of the mind. 
Methodologically the proof of such independent origin ol similar ])he- 
nomena oilers much more .serious difliciilties than a satislactory jiioof 
of historical connection. The safeguards that must be demanded here 
arc analogous to those previously desc ribed." As we dein.inded before, 
as criteria of historical connection, aetu.il evidence of transmission, or 
at lea.st clear proof of the existence of lines of tinnsmi.s.sion and of the 
identity of subject-matter, .so we must now' call for proof of the lac k 
of historical connection or of the lack of identity of phenomena. ( )l)vi- 
ously these proofs are much more ditficult to give. If we weic to confine 
ourselves to the. evidence contained in folk-tale.s, it might be an iinpo.s- 
sible task to prove in a convincing manner the independent origin of 

* Rohm H. Lowie, “The Tr»t-Themc,” etc. {Joutnal of American Folk-Loie, vol 
31 , 1908, p. 101). 

* Src" p. 458 ot this volume. 
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tales, because the possibility of the transmission of a angle idea always 
exists. It is only on the basis of our knowledge of the limitations of 
areas over which inventions, art-forms, and other cultural achievements, 
have spread, that we can give a btisis for .safer conclusions. On account 
of the sharp contrast between America and the Old World in the mate- 
rial basis of civiliyation, and the restriction of imported material to 
the northw’cstorn part of the continent, to which we have already re- 
ferred, we arc safe in assuming that .similar cultural traits that occurred 
in pre-Columbian time in the southern parts of the two contiiii ntal 
.areas are of independent origin. In more restricted areas it Is all but 
impossible to give .satisfactory proot of the .licence of contact. 

More .sjitisfac tory are our ineaas for determining the lack of identity 
of aj)paientlv analogous phenomena. Historie.il incpiiry shows that 
fimil.ir ichMs do not alwa\s arise from tht same preceding conditions; 
th.at cither thcii .sugge.stcd id('ntlty dots not exist or the similarity of 
form is due to an <'is.simiiation ol phenomena that are distinct in origin, 
but de\ clo]^ under similar stxial stiess. When .i proof of this type can 
be gi\ en, and the jjsyt hologit .d j)rocess«'.s involved are tlearlv intelligible, 
there isgcjod ic.'i.son for .assuming an indej)e»Klent oiigin of the ideas. 

,\ case in point is piesented by the .so-called “.sacred” numbers.^ 
I am not int lined to look at these primarily as something of tran- 
siendenlal mv.stic \alue ; it seems to me moie plausible that the concept 
dc\i-loped (rom the ir.stheiic \alues of rhythmic re|)etiticm. Its emo- 
tional eflett is obviously inheient in the human mind; and the artistic 
use of repetition may be observed wherever the .saeied number exisus, 
anil where it is not only used in vefeience to distinet objects, but also in 
rhythmic, lepetitions of tunc.s, word.s, elements of liter.vr\' composi- 
tion and of actions. I'hus the diffeienie in favorite rhythms may 
account foi the oiiurrence of difkient .s.a<ied numbers; and .since the 
preference lor a definite number i* a general jjsychologii al phenomenon, 
their cuiurrence is not neiessarily due to hLstorical tiausmi.s.sion, but 
may be considered as ba.sed on general p.s\cliological factors. The dif- 
fercnecs between the sacred numbris would then appear as dilfcrcnt 
manilcstatioiLS of this mental leat '«i?i. In the same way the idea of 
revival of the dead, or of the power to escape uiv-ern, is a simple reaction 
of the imagin.iticjii, and is not due, wherev'cr it oerurs, to a common 
historical source. Thc.se idoa.s develop naturally into similar incidents 
in .stories that occur in regions widely apart, and mast be interpreted 

' S'*** p 470 of this vo\nmc' 
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as the effect of psychological processes that bring about a convergent 
development in certain aspects of the tales. An instructive example is 
presented by the talcs of the origin of death. The idea of the origin of 
death is readily accounted for by the desire to sec the dead alive again, 
which often must have been formulated as the wish that there should 
be no death. The behavior of man in all societies proves the truth of 
this statement. Thus the imaginative processes are set in motion which 
construct a deathless world, and fiom this initial point develop the 
stories of the introduction of death in accordance with the literar)' types 
of transfonnation stories. The mere occurrence of stories of the origin 
of death— in one place due to the miscarriage of a message conveyed 
by an animal, in others by a bet or a quarrel between two beings — is 
not a proof of common origin. This procjf rcqtiires identity of the stories. 
Wc can even understand how, under these conditions, stories of similar 
literary type may become almost identical in form without having a 
common origin. Where the line is to be drawn between these two 
types of development cannot be definitely decided. In extreme cases 
it will be possible to determine this with a high degree of probability ; 
but a wide range of material will alway.s remain, in which no decision 
c an be made. 

The limitation of the ai)plication of the historical method cfe-scribed 
here defines also our attitude towards the Pan-Aryan, and Pan-Baby- 
lonian thcoiics. The identification ol the elements of diffeient folk-talcs 
made by the adherents of thcr.sc theories aie not acceptable from our 
methodological standpoint. I'he proofs of dissemination are not of the 
character demanded by us. I’he psychological ba.sis foi the assumption 
of an imaginative unproductiveness of all the races of man, with the 
exception of one or two, cannot be proved ; and the origin of the myth 
in the manner demanded by the theories doc.s not seem plau.sible. 

The es.senlial problem regarding the ultimate origin of mythologies 
remains — ^why human talcs arc prefer.ably .attached to animals, celestial 
bodic.s, and other personified phenomena of nature. It is dear enough 
that personification makes the transfer pos.sible, and that the distinctness 
and individualization of species of anim.als and of personified phe- 
nomena .set them off more clearly as char.icters of a tale than the 
undifTerentiated membens of mankind. It seems to mi*, however, that 
the reason for their preponderance in the tales of most tribes of the 
world has not been adequately given. 



STYLISTIC ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE 
LITERATURE^ 


TN THE following pages I propose to disruss in how far general mental 

traits account for the development of poetry anil of the art of narra- 
tive, and in how far special historical conditions have exerted an impor- 
tant influence. 

First of all it may be pointed out that the two fundamental forms, 
song and tale, arc found among all the people of the world and must 
be considered the primary forms of literary activity. It docs not require 
special mention that primitive poetry does not occur without music, and 
that it is frequently accompanied by expressive motions or by dance. 
It is, tliereforc, more correct to speak of song rathci than of poetry. 

In Older to give greater precision to our problem we mtist point out 
an impoil.iut differ cm e between modern and primitive prose. The form 
of modern prose Ls largely determined by the fad that it read, not 
spoken, ^^hile primithe prose is based on the art of oral delivery and 
is, therefore, more closely related to modern oratory than to the printed 
literary style. The stylistic cliirercncc between the two forms is con- 
siderable. 

The. investigation of primitive narrative as well as of poetry proves 
that repetition, particularly rhythmic repetition, is a fundamental trait. 
All prose narrative consists in part of free elements the form of which is 
dependent upon the taste and the ability of the narrator. Inserted 
among these passages we find other.*- of fixed form which give the narra- 
tive to a great CAtent its formal attractivene.ss. Quite often these 
passages consist of conversation between the actor's in which deviation 
from tire fixed formula is not pemiitlcd. In other ca.scs ihi^ are of 
rhythmic form and must be coixsidered poetry or chants rather than 
prose. 

It is very difficult to gain a correct understanding of the forms of 
primitive prose, bccau.se most of the available material has been 
recorded in European languages only, and it is impo.ssiblc to determine 

’ Joutnal of Amencan Folk-Lore, vol 38 (1933), pp. 339—339. 
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the accuracy of the rendering. In most of the records there is an obvious 
attempt to adopt the European literary style. Even when the material 
is available in the original text we may assume that, at least in the 
majority of cases, it does not reach the standard of excellence of the 
native narrative. The difficulty of phonetic rendering of foreign lan- 
guages requires such slowness of dictation that the artistic style neces- 
.sarily suffens. The number of collectors who have complete mastery 
of the native language is altogether too small. The best approximation 
to the art of nairative of primitive people is probably found in those 
cases in which educated natives write down the texts, or in the records 
taken down by some missionaries who, in lof^g years of personal, inti- 
mate contact with the people, have acquired complete control of their 
language, and who arc willing to give us just what they hear. 

In alino.st all reliable collcctitins the fi>ed formal parts are of consid- 
crabh' importance. In a few cases, as among the Wailaki of California, 
the connective text disappears almost completely. 

It Is not easy to form a correct opinion regarding the rhythmic char- 
acter of the formal prose; in part because the rhythmic sense of 
primitive people is much more highly developed than our own. The 
.simplification of the rhythm of modem folk song, and of the poetry 
intended to appeal to popular taste, has dulled our feeling for Aiythmic 
ft>rm. It require.^ careful study to understand the structure of primitive 
rh>thm, more so in prose than in .song, because in this case the help of 
the melodic pattern is lacking. 

I bclie\e the liking for the frequent repetition of single motives is 
in part due tji the plea.surc given by rhythmic repetition. For example, 
the tales of the Clhinook Indians arc always .so con.structed that five 
brothers, otie aft«T another, ha\’e the same adventure. The four eldest 
ones perish while the youngest one comes out successful. The talc is 
repeated verbatim for all the brothers, and its length, which to our ear 
and to our ta.ste is intolerable, probably gives pleasure by the repeated 
foTin. Conditioiw arc quite similar in European fairy tales relating to 
the fates of three brothers, two of whom perish or fail in their tasks, 
while the younge.st one succeeds. Similar repetitions are found in the 
German tale of Red Ridinghood, in the widely spread European story 
of the rooster who goes to bury his mate, or in the story of the three 
bears. In Oriental tales the incidents of the tale are sometimes repeated 
verbatim, being retold by one of the heroes. 
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A few additional examples taken from the narratives of foreign 
peoples will illustrate the general occurrence of the tendency to repeti- 
tion. In the Basuto tale called Kumonngoe a man leads his daughter 
into the wilderness where she is to be devoured by a cannibal. On the 
way he meets three animals and the son of a cliief. In each case the 
same conversation ensues. “Where arc you leading your daughter?” — 
“Ask herself, she is grown up.” She replies : 

“I have given to Hlabakoane Kumonngoe,^ 

To the herd of our c.ntle Kumonngoe 
I thought our cattle were going to stay in the 
kraal, Kumonngoe, 

And so I gave him my fatlicr’s Kumonngtie.” 

In an Omaha tale of a Snakeman it is related that a man flees from 
a serpent. Three helpers in succession ghc him moccasins which on 
the following morning return of their own accord to their owners, and 
every time the same convensation is repeated. When the serpent goes 
in pursuit it a.sks every animal for information in exactly the same, 
words. In a tradition of the Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island the same 
formula Ls repeated forty times together with the dc'seription ol the .s.ime 
ceremonial. In the talcs of the Pueblo Indians the same incident is 
repeated four times as happening to four sisters ; the yellow, red, blue, 
and white girl. In a Siberian tale of the Hare w'e hear that a hunter 
hides under the branches of a fallen willow tiee. One hare after anollier 
appears in order to browse, c.spies the hunter and runs away. In a Papua 
tale from New Guinea the birds come one after another and try to perk 
open the stomach of a drowned person so as to let run out the water 
that he has swallowed. Still more .strikingly appe.us thi.s type of repeti- 
tion in a tale from New Ireland. The bird.s try to throw the cassowary off 
from the branch of a tree on which he is perched. In order to ac i omplish 
this, one after another alights next to the ca.ssowary on the same bt rUich, 
but nearer the trunk. Thus he is compelled to move out farther and 
farther until finally he drops down. 

Much more striking are the rhythmic repetitions in .songs. Polynesian 
genealogies offer an excellent example. Thus we find in Hawaii the 
following song : 

^ The girl had a brother named Hlabakoanr, to whom slu' had Riv«'n a magical 
food, called Kumonngoe, that belonged to her father and th.it the girl had been 
forbidden to touch. 
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Lii-ku-honua, the man, 

OIa>ku-honua, the woman, 

Kumo-honua, the man, 

Lalo-honua, the woman, 

and so on through sixteen pairs. Or in a cradlesong of the Kwakiutl 
Indians : 

When I am a man, then I shall be a hunter, O father! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I shall bo a harpooncer, O father! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I shall be a canoebuilder, O father! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I .shall be a carjjenter, O falher! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

When I am a man, then I .shall be an artisan, O fatlier! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

Tliat we may not bo in want, O father! 

Ya ha ha ha. 

In the Eskimo song of the raven and the gec.se, the raven sings : 

Oh, I am drowning, helj) me! 

Oh, now tin* waters reach my great ankles. 

Oh, I .am drowning, help me! 

Oh, now' the w'atcrs reach iny great knees. 

and .so on through all the parts of'the body up to the eyes. 

Quite remarkable is the analogy between this song and the following 
Australian war song : 

Spear his foichcad, 

Sp<*ar his chest, 

Spear his livei , 

Spear his heart, etc. 

I believe this pleasure given by the rhythmic repetition of the same 
or similar elements, in prose as w'cll as in poetry, sho^vs that Bucher’s 
theory, according to which all rhythm i.s derived from the movements 
accompanying work, cannot be maintained, certainly not in its totality. 
Wundt derives the rhythm of .song.s used in ceremonies from the dance, 
that of working songs from the movements required in the performance 
of w'ork, — a theory practically identical with that propo.sed by Biirhcr, 
since the movements of the dance are quite homologous to those of 
work. There is no doubt that the feeling for rhythm is strengthened by 
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dance and by the movements required in the execution of work, not only 
in the common work of groups of individuals who must try’ to keep time, 
but also in industrial work, such as basketry or pottery that require in 
their execution regularly repeated movements. The repetitions in prose 
narrative as well as the rhythms of decorative zirt, so far as they arc not 
required by the technique, arc proof of the inadequacy of the purely 
technical explanation. The plca'^ure given by regular repetition in em- 
broidery, painting, and the stringing of beads cannot be explained as 
due to technically determined, regular movements, and there is no indi- 
cation that would .suggest that this kind of rhythm developed later than 
the one determined by motor habits. 

As soon as we enter into the art forms of a single cultural group, we 
may observe that there arc peculiar features which arc not the common 
pioperty of mankind. This Ls clearest in certain forms of cultural life 
that arc spread over large areas without reaching universal distribution. 
It is striking that certain literary forms arc found among all the races of 
the Old \V'^orld while they are little known in America. Here belongs 
particularly the proverb. The important position held by the proverb in 
the litciature ol Africa, Asia, and also of I'ajropc until quite recent times, 
is well known. In Africa particularly do we find the proverb in constant 
u.se. It is even the b.tsis of court deci.sions. 'Phe importance of the prov- 
erb in I'Airopc is illustrated by the way in w'hich Sancho Panza applies 
it. Equally rich is A.siaiic literature in pr<iverbial sayings. On the 
contrary, hardly any proverbial sayings are known from American 
Indians. 

The same conditions ar'* found in regard to the riddle, one of The 
favorite pa.stimes of the Old World, which is alniust entirely aixsent in 
America. Riddles are known from the Yukon River, a region in which 
Asiatic influences may be di-scovered in .'•everal cultural tmits, and from 
the E.skiino of Eabr.'idor. In other parts of the continent careful ques- 
tioning ha.s f.iiled to rev’cal their occurrence. It i.s striking that even in 
New Mexico and Arizona, where Indians and Spaniards have been 
living side by side for .several centuiicis and where Indian literatiu-e is 
full of Spanish elements, the riddle, inv citliclcss, has not been adopted, 
although the Spaniards of this region are as fond of riddles as tliose of 
other parts of their country. 

As a third example I mention the peculiar development of the animal 
talc. Common to mankind the world over is the animal fable by means 
of which form and habits of animals, or the forms of natural phenomena 
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are explained. The moralizing fable, on the other hand, bd(»igs to the 
Old World. 

The distribution of epic poetry is also wide, but nevertheless limited 
to a fairly definitely circumscribed area, namely Europe and a con- 
sideraljle part of Central Asia. We know in America long, connected 
tribal traditions, but up to this time, no trace of a composition that might 
be called a romance or a true epic poem has ever been discovered. 
Neither ran the Polynesian legends telling of the descent and deeds of 
their chiefs be designated as epic poetry. The distribution of this form 
can l)e understood only on the ba.sis of the existence of ancient cultural 
relations. 

On th<; gi ound of the distribution of these types two conclusions may 
be established : the one that these forms arc not ncccs.sary steps in the 
d<‘vclopment of literar)- form, but that they occur only under certain 
conditions; the other that the forms are not determined by race, but 
depend upon historical happenings. 

If at the time when Europeans first came to the New World the 
liter ature of the Americans did not pos.sess the three types of literature 
which wv mentioncil, it docs not follow that they would have appeared 
at a later time. We ha^•c no rca.son whatever to assume that American 
literature was less de\ eloped than that of Africa. The art of narrative 
and poetry was highly developed in many parts of America. Wc must 
rather assume that the historical conditions have led to forms different 
from those of the Old World. 

The distribution of the.se forms among JCuropeans, Mongols, Malay 
and Negro prov<’S the independence of literary development from racial 
descent. It sliows that it is one of the characteristics of the enormou.sly 
extended c ultural area, which embraces almast the whole of the Old 
World, and which in other features also appears in distinct contrast to 
the New World. I mention here only the development of a formal 
judicial procedure, founded on the taking of evidence, the oath and the 
ordeal, and the absence of this complex in America ; and the weak de- 
velopment in America of the belief in obsession and of the evil eye so 
widely known in the Old World. 

These conclu.sions arc much strengthened by the study of the literature 
of more restricted areas. The investigation of European fairy tales has led 
to the ( onc'lusioii that in contents and form they embrace many survivals 
of past times. Not only Grimm’s theories but also Gomme’s views are 
ba.sed on this opinion. It is quite ev'ident that the modem European 
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fairy tales do not reflect the conditions of the state of our times, nor the 
conditions of our daily life, but that they give us an imaginative picture 
of rural life in semifcudal times, and that, owing to the contradictions 
beween modem intellectualism and the ancient rural tradition, conflicts 
of viewpoints occur that may be interpreted as survivals. In the tales of 
primitive people it is otherwise. A detailed analysis of the traditional 
tales of a number of Indian tribes shows complete agreement of the 
conditions of life with tho.se that may be alxstractcd from the tales. 
Beliefs and customs in life and in talcs arc in full accord. TJiis is 
true not only of old native material but also of imported stories that 
have been borrowed some time ago. The\ are quickly adaptiul to the 
prevailing mode of life. The analysis of talcs from the Northwest eoa.st 
and from the Pueblos gives the same result. Only during the period of 
tran.sition to new modes of life, such as are hi ought about by contact 
with Europeans, do contradictions develop. Thus it h.ippens that in the 
tales of Laguna, one of the Pueblos of New Mexic.o, the visitor always 
enters through the roof of the house, although the modem houses have 
doors. The headman of the ceremonial orgaui/ation plays an important 
rdlc in many talcs, although the organization itself has largely disa])- 
peared. The t.alcs of the Plains Indians still tell of bufTalo hunts, tal- 
though the game has disappeaied and the pc-o])le ha\e become- tilh-rs of 
the soil and laborers. 

It would be erroneous to assume that the absence of survK als of an 
earlier time can be explained as due to the pc-riuanence of ( onditions, to 
a lack of historical change. Primitive culture is a piodiut ol historical 
development no less than modem civilization. Mode of life, cu.stoms 
and beliefs of primitive tribes are not stable ; bu; the rate of change, 
unless disturbances from the outsicie o« cur, is .slower than among oiir- 
sclve.s. What is lacking is the pronounced .social stiatifiea lion of our timc.s 
that brings it about that the various groups rcpre.«ent, as it were, differ- 
ent periods of development. So far as my knowledge goes W'c find the 
cultural, formal background of the art of n.nrative of primitive ])eople 
almost entirely determined by the prcscjit cultiu.il state. The only excep- 
tions arc found in periods of an unusually rapid change or of disintegra- 
tion. However, in this case also a readjustment occurs. Thus the stories 
of the modem Negroes of Angola reflect the mixed cultur«- of the west 
African coast. In the cultural background of the narrative, survivals do 
not play an important r&le, at least not under normal conditions. The 
plot may be old, but it undergoes radical change.s. 
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These remarks relating to literature do not mean, of course, that in 
other aspects of life ancient customs and beliefs may not persist over 
long periods. 

The differences of cultural life which are reflected in literature ha\'e 
a far-reaching effect not only upon the contents, but also upon the form 
of the narrative. The motives of action are determined by the mode of 
life and the chief interests of the people, and the plots give us a picture 
of these. 

In many typical talcs of the Chukchee of Siberia the subject of the 
talc is the tyranny and overmastering arrogance of an athletic hunter 
or warrior and the attempts of the villagers to free themselves. Among 
the Eskimo a group of brothers often take the place of the village bully. 
Among both groups of people who live in small settlements, without any 
hard and fast political organization, the fear of the strongest person plays 
an important role, no matter whether his power is foinided on bodily 
strength or on supposed supernatural cpialitics. The story uses generally 
a weak, despised boy as savior of the community. Although tales of o\-er- 
bcaring chiefs do occur among the Indians, they arc not by any means a 
predominant type. 

The principal theme of the Indians of British Columbia, whose 
thoughts are, almast entirely taken up by the wish to obtain rank and 
high position in their community, is the talc of a poor m.xn who attains 
high po.sitjon or of the struggles between two chiefs who try to outdo 
each other in feats that will increase their social standing. Among the 
Blackfect the principal theme is the actiuisition of ( eremonies, po.sses- 
sion and practice of which is a most important clement in their livc.s. 

All these differences are not entirely those of content but they influ- 
ence the form of the narrative, becau.se the incidents are tied together in 
different way.s. The same motive recurs over and over again in the 
tale.s of primitive people, so that a large mass of material collected from 
the same tribe is liable, to bo very moncitonous, and after a certain point 
has been reached we obtain only new vaii.mts of old themes. 

However, much more fundamental are the differences which ai'e 
based on general difference of cultunj outlook. The same story told 
by different tribes may bear an entirely different face. Not only is the 
setting distinct, the motivation and the main points of the talcs are 
emphasized by different tribes in different ways, and take on a local 
coloring that can be understood only in relation to the whole culture. 
An example selected from among the talcs of the North American 
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Indians will illustrate this point. I choose the story of the star husband, 
which is told on the prairies, in British Columbia, and on the North 
Atlantic coast. The prairie tribes tell that two maiden.s go out to dig 
roots and camp out. They sec two stars and wish to be married to them. 
The next morning they find themselves in the sky married to the stars. 
They arc forbidden to dig certain large roots, but the young women 
disobey the orders of their husbands and, through a hole in the ground 
they see the earth below. By means of a rope they climb down. From 
here on the story takes distinctive forms in different geographical areas. 
In one form the adventures of the women after their return arc de- 
scribed, in the other the feats of the child borne by one of them. The 
central viewpoint of the same .'tory jus told by the Indians of British 
Columbia is completely changed. The girls of ji village build a house 
in whith they play and one day they talk about the stars, how happy 
they must be, because they jirc able to sec the whole world. The next 
morning they awake in the sky, in front of the house of great chief. 
The hou.se is beautifully carved and painted. Suddenly a number of 
men appear who pietend to embrace the girls but kill them by sucking 
out their brains. Only the chief’s daughter and her younger sister are 
saved. I’he cider sister becomes the wife of the chief of the stars. Finally 
the chief .sends them baik w'ith the promise to help them whenever they 
are in need. They find the village de.scrted and the .star chief sends down 
his lioiisc and the inask.s jind whistles belonging to a ceremony Avhich 
bcconies the hereditary property of the woman’s family. The tJile ends 
with the acquisition of the hou.se and the ceremony, m;«ttcrs tliat 
are alino.st the sole interest in the lives of the liidian.s. In this way the 
story becomes cmc of the lung series of tJiles of similar import, Jilthough 
the < ontents belong to an entirely distinct group. 

As a .second example I mention the stoiy of Amor and Psyche which 
has been cjist into a new mould by the Pueblo Indians. Here the antelope 
appears in the form of a maiden. She marries a youth who is forbidden 
to see the girl. He transgresses this order and, by the light of a caudle, 
looks upon her wJiilc .she is asleep. Immediately the girl and house 
disappear and the young man finds himself in the wallow of an antelope. 

Equally instructive arc the tran.sformations of biblical stories in the 
mouth of the native. Dr. Benedict and Dr. Par.son.« have recorded a 
nativity story of the Zuni in which Jesus appears as a girl, the daughter 
of the sun. After the child is born the dome.stic animals lick it, only the 
mule refuses to do so and is punished with .sterility. The whole story 
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has been given a new aspect. It is made to account for the fertility of 
animals, and tells how fertility may be increased, a thought uppermost 
in the minds of the Pueblos. 

In .still other ways docs the interest of the tribe enter into the charac- 
ter of their literature. A people that have an appreciation of beauty will 
express it in the form of their narrative. This explains the difference of 
style between some Polynesian tales with their highly colored descrip- 
tions and the barrenness of many Indian traditions; or the relative 
wealth of the tales of the Tsimshian when contrasted with those of the 
Plateau tribe.s. Let me give a few examples illustrating these points. In 
the Pomander collection of Hawaiian tales we read : “They admired 
the beauty of his appearance. His skin was like to a ripe banana. His 
eyeballs were like the young buds of a banana. His body was straight 
and without blemish and he was without an equal.” In the .story of 
Laieikawai it is .said : ‘T am not the mistress of this shore. I come from 
inland, from the top of the mountain which is clothed in a white 
garment.” It would be a vain ta.sk to .search for similar passages in the 
literature of many a tribe. 

Descriptions and poetic metaphor appear more frequently in .songs. 
However, even these are not found everywhere. The songs of the Indians 
of the Southwest suggest that the phenomena of nature have impressed 
the poet deeply ; but we must remember that most of the metaphors and 
descriptive terms aic determined ceremonially. As an example I give 
the following song of the Navaho 

On the trail marked with pollen, may I walk. 

With grasshoppers about niy feet, may I walk, 

With dew about my feet, may I walk. 

With beauty, may 1 walk, 

Witli beauty before me, may I w'alk, 

With beauty behind me, may I walk. 

With Ix'auty above me, niay I walk, 

With bt'auty under me, may I walk. 

With beauty all around me, may T walk. 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, lively, may I walk, 

In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, living again, may I walk. It is 
finished in beauty. 

Of similar character is the following song of the Apache : ^ 

^ Washington Matthews, “Navaho Mvths, Prayers and Songs,” University of Cali- 
fornia PublicationSj vol. 5, p 48, lines 61-73. 

‘‘ P. £. Goddard, “M>ths and Tales from the White Mountain Apache,” Anthro- 
pologieal Papers of the American Museum of Pfatural History, vol. 114 (1910}, p. 131. 
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At the east where the black water lies, stands the large corn, with stay- 
ing roots, its large stalk, its red silk, its long leaves, its tassel dark and spread- 
ing, on which there is the dew. 

At the sunset where the yellow water lies, stands the large pumpkin with 
its tendrils, its long stem, its wide leaves, its yellow top on which there is 
pollen. 

The following song of the Pima has also ceremonial significance 

Wind now commences to sing; 

Wind now commences to sing. 

The land stretches before me, 

Before me stretches away. 

Wind’s house now is thundering; 

Wind’s house now is thundering. 

I go roaring over the land. 

The land covered with thunder. 

Over the windy mountains; 

Over the windy mountains. 

Came the myriad-legged wind. 

The wind came running hitlier. 

The Black Snake Wind came to me; 

The Black Snake Wind came to me. 

Came and wrapped itself about, 

Came here running with its song. 

The following Eskimo song which describe.s the beauty of nature is 
well known 

The great Kunak mount yonder .south, I do behold it; 

The great Kunak mount yonder south, I reg.ird it. 

The shining brightness yonder south, I contemplate. 

Outside of Kumik it is expanding. 

The same that Kunak towards the seaside doth ejuite encompass. 
Behold, how yonder south they shift and change. 

Behold, how yonder south they tend to beautify eaeh olht r. 

While from the seaside it is enveloped in sheets .still changing. 

From the seaside enveloped to mutual emlMrllishment. 

Important differences are also found in the tendency of uniting single 
episodes to a more complex unit. Among some people the episodes arc 
anecdotically short ; among others the wish for a more complex struc- 
ture is felt. Often this is accomphshed by the meager device of con- 

* Frank Russell, “The Pima Indians,’' stith Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (igo8) , p 324. 

* Henry Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimos (London, 1875), p. 68. 
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centrating all the anecdotes around one personage. But in other cases 
there is an eflort to bring about an inner connection between the tales. 
Thus the raven talcs of Siberia and Alaska are on the whole connected 
only by the individuality of the raven and by his voracity. In southern 
British Columbia some of the elements of the.se tales have been brought 
into an inner connection : The thunderbird steals a woman. In order 
to recover her the raven makes a whale of wood and kills the gum be- 
cause he needs it to calk the whale. In another tale the killing of the 
gum is the introduction to a visit to the sky. The sons of the murdered 
gum ascend to the sky to take revenge. Among the Pueblo Indians a 
large number of single incidents arc combined into a connected origin 
talc. 

It must not be assumed that the literary style of a people is uniform ; 
the forms arc often quite varied. Unity of .style is not found in decora- 
tive art cither, for many cases can be adduced in whicli diffcicnt .st\lc.s 
arc ased in diflcrcnt industries or among different groups of the popula- 
tion. Just .so we find in a tribe complex tales that have definite structural 
cohesion, and brief anecdotes; some told with an evident enjoyment of 
diffu.se detail, others almost reduced to a formula. An example of this 
arc the long .stories and the .'inimal fables of the Eskimo. The loimer 
treat of events happening in human society, of adventurous tra\rl, of 
encounters with monsters and supernatural beings, of deeds of shamans. 
They are noveli.stic talcs. On the other hand many of the animal fables 
are mere formulas. Similar contrasts arc found in the talc.s and fables 
of the Negroes. 

I'he .styles of .songs vary also considerably according to the occasion 
for which they are composed. Among the Kwakiutl we find long .songs 
in which the greatne.s.s of the ancc.stors is de.scribed in the form of lecita- 
tives. In leligious festivals songs are used of rigid rhythmic structure, 
accompanying dances. In these the same words or .syllables arc re- 
peated over and o\’cr, except that another appellation for the super- 
natural being in who.se honor it is .sung is introduced in each new .stanza. 
Again of a different ty^pc arc the love songs, which are not by any 
means rare. 

We have found that the literatures of all the peoples about which we 
have information .share one feature, namely rhythmic form ; that, how- 
ever, in detail there arc great variations ; particularly that some literary 
forms, like the proverb and the riddle that appear to us as the most 
natural products of literary activity are not by any means universal. 
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^ I "'HE Eskimo inhabit the whole Arctir roast of America and many 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Their habitat extends on the 
Atlantic .side from East Gieenland to souihcm Labrador, and thence 
westward to Bering Stiail. A few colonics arc even located on the 
Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. Their culture througliout this vast area 
is remarkably uniform. A certain amount of differentiation may be 
(jbserved in the region west of the Mackenzie River, where the neighbor- 
ing Indian tribes, atid probably also the tribes of the adjoining parts of 
Asia, have exerted some influence upon the Eskimo, whose physical type 
in this region somewhat approac'hes that of the neighboring Indian 
tribes. The foreign influences find expression particularly in a greater 
c'omplexity of social life,- -in a higher development of decorative art, 
ii] the occurrence of a few inventions unknown to the eastern Eskimo 
(such as pottery and the use of tobacco), and in religious observances, 
beliefs, and ( iirrent tales not found in more eastern districts. 

Unfortunately the Mk-lore of the tribes west of the Mackenzie River 
is c^nly imperfc'f'tly knewn, so that we cannot form a verj' clear idea of 
its character. Judging, however, from the fact that quite a number of 
Eskimo tales which are known east of Hudson Bay arc knenvn to the 
C^hukchc*e of northeastern Siberia,^ we are justified in assuming that 
these talc’s must also be known — or have bec’ii knowui--to the Alaskan 
Eskimo. 

'I’he present state of our knowledge of the P^skimo warrants us in 
assuming that the most typical lorriis of l^skimo ciiltuie are found cast 
of the Mackenzie River, so that wc may be allowed to base our descrip- 
tion of Ivskimo folk-lore on material coiled tJ in that arc’a. A clear in- 
sight into the main characteristics of the folk-lore ol the western Eskimo 
cannot be obtained at present, owing to the scantiness of the available 
material. 

* Jourriftl of American Folk-Lore, vol. 17 (1904), pp. 1-13. 

" Waldrmar Bogforas, “The Folk-Lore of Northeasterr Asia as compared with 
that of Northwestern America,” American Anthropologist, N.S. vol. 4 (19(^3), pp. 
577-683. 
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The collections of eastern Eskimo folk-lore consist principally of H. 
Rink’s Greenland Series,^ G. Holm’s talcs from East Greenland,^ A. L. 
Kroeber’s account of Smith Sound traditions,'' F. Boas’s records from 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,'* and Lucien M. Turner’s collections from 
Ungava Bay.° From the region of the Mackenzie River and farther 
west we have to consider principally the tales collected on the Mackenzie 
River by E. Petitot,® and those recorded by E. W. Nelson,' Francis 
Bamum," and John Murdoch ® in Alaska. 

The most .striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its thoroughly human 
character. With the exception of a number of trifling tales and of a 
small number of longer tale.s, the events which form the subject of their 
tiaditions occur in human society as it exists now. There is no clear 
concept of a mythical age during which animals were men capable of 
assuming animal qualities by putting on their blankets, and conse- 
quently there is no well-defined series of creation or transformation 
legends. The world lifis always been as it is now ; and in the few stories 
in which the origin of some animals and of natural phenomena is re- 
lated, it is rarely clearly implied that these did not exist before. 

1 will first of all discuss the group of talc.s that may be interpreted as 
creation legends. Most important among these is the legend of the 
“Old W’oman.” It seems that all the Eskimo tribes believe that a ffemalc 
deity resides at the bottom of the sea; and that .she furnishes, and at 
times withholds, the supply of sea-mammals, the chief source of sub- 
sistence of the Eskimo. The Central Eskimo say that at one time she 

' H. Rink, Eskimouke Eventyr og Sagn (Copenhagen, 1866) (second part), 1871 ; 
Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (London, 1875), translation of part of the con- 
tents of the Danish edition; unlebs otherwise stated, this translation is quoted. 

* G, Holm, “Sagn og Fortaellinger fra Anginagsalik,” Meddeleser om Granland, 
vol. 10. 

* A. L. Kroeber, “Talcs of the Smith Sound Eskimo,” Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, \o\. 13 (i8gg},pp. ifi6 et seq. 

* F. Boas, “The Central Eskimo,” 6th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(1888), pp 33g-()6g; quoted Boas, i; F. Boas, “'fhe Eskimo of Baffin Land and 
Hudson Bav,” Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, vol. 15 (igoi), pp. 
1-370 ! quoted Boas, 3 . 

* Lucien M. Turner, “Ethnolog>’ of the Ungava District, Hudson Bav Territory,” 
nth Annual Report of the Buieau of Ethnology ( i8g4), pp. isg et seq. 

* E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest (Paris, 1886). 

^ E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo about Bering Strait,” 18th Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (i8gg),pp. 1-518. 

* Francis Bamum, Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit Language (Boston, 
1901 ),pp. 384. 

* John Murdoch, “A Few Legendary Fragments from the Point Barrow Eskimos,” 
American Naturalist (1888), pp. 593-599. 
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had been a woman who escaped in her father’s boat from her Wrd- 
husband, and who, on being pursued by her husband, was thrown over- 
board by her father. When she dung to the gunwale of the boat, her 
father chopped off her finger-joints one after another. These were 
transformed into seals, ground-seals, and whales (in the Alaska version, 
into salmon, seals, walrus, and the metacarpals into whales ’ ) . After 
this had happened, she wa.s taken to the lower world, of which she be- 
came the ruler. In South Greenland, where this tale also occurs,^ the 
“Old Woman” plays an important part in the beliefs and castoms of 
the people, since she is believed to be the protectress of sea-mammals. 
Evidently the tale is known to all the tribes from Greenland westward to 
Alaska, since fragments have been recorded at many places. 

In another tale the origin of the wdrus and of the caribou arc ac- 
counted for. It Is said that they were created by an old woman who 
transformed parts of her clothing into these animals. The caribou was 
given tusks, while tlie walrus received antlers. With these they killed 
the hunters, and for this rea.son a change was made by which the walrus 
received tusks, and the caribou antlers.® 

The different races of man, real and fabulous, are considered the 
descendants of a woman who married a dog, by whom she had many 
children who had the form of dogs. Later on they were sent in dif- 
ferent directions by their mother; and .some became the ancestors of 
the Eskimo, others those of the Whites, while still others became the 
ancestors of the Indians and of a number of fabuloios tribes.* 

In a legend which is common to all the Eskimo tribas,® it Is told that 
Sun and Moon were brother and sister. Ever)' night the .sister was 
visited by a young man who made love to her. In order to ascertain 
the identity of her lo\’cr, she sccrcth blackened hi.s back with soot while 
embracing him. Thus she discovcied that her own brother was her 
lover. She ran away, carrying a lighted stick for trimming the lamps, 
and was pursued by her brother. Both w'ere wafted up to the sky, where 
she became the sun, and he became the moon ® 

^ Boas, 2, p. 359. I give in the follovwing footnotes references to this book, in 
which the versions from various regions have been collected. 

* H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes (Copenhagen, 1891), p. 17. 

” Boas, 2, p. 361. 

* Ibid., p. 359. 

® This story is also widely known among Indian tiibcs. See James Mooney in 
igth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (1900) , pp. 256, 441 . 

* Boas, 2, p. 359. 
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It would seem that in the beginning man was immortal. According 
to Egcde, a dispute arose between two men regarding the advantages of 
having man die. Since that time man is mortal.^ This legend is not 
quite certain. If correct it must be related to the tradition of the origin 
of day and night told on the west coast of Hudson Bay,® and to the 
numerous analogous Indian tales.® 

There are quite a number of insignificant stories of hunters, of people 
quarrelling, etc., who were wafted up to the sky and became constella- 
tions.'* Thus an old man who was being teased by a boy tried to catch 
him, and both rose up to the sky, where they became stars. A number 
of bear-hunters, their sledge, and the bear which they were pursuing, 
rose to the sky and became the constellation Orion.® 

Similar to these are a number of trifling stories telling of the origin 
of certain animals, and in which their peculiarities arc explained. Ex- 
amples of the.se are the .story of the Owl and the Ra\'cn, in which it is 
told that the Raven makes a spotted dress for the Owl, while the latter, 
in a fit of anger, pours the contents of a lamp over the Raven, making 
him black; " and the story of the grandmother who kept on walking 
along the beach while her grandson was drifting out to sea until the 
soles of her boots turned up and she became a loon.^ All these stories 
arc brief, tilmo.st of the charac ter of fables or anecdotes. • 

There arc a few creation storic.s, in which the ci cation of a certain ani- 
mal appears as an incident of a purely human .story. Here belongs the 
tradition of the origin of the narwha'L A boy, wishing to take revenge on 
his mother, who had maltreated him while he was blind, pu.slied her 
into the sea, where she was transformed into a narwhal, her topknot 
becoming its tusk.® Similar in general character to this is the tradition 
of the girl who wa.s maltreated by her parents, and who was gradually 
transformed into a black bear.” 

‘ According to Egcdc. See Kink, p. 41 j also David Cranz, Histoiic von Gtoen~ 
land (Barbv, 1765), p. a6a. 

* Boas, a, p 30O. 

* tl. B. Grinnrll, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 138, 373; W, Matthews, Navaho 
Legends, p. 77; A. L Kroeber, “Cho>r'nne Tales,” Journal of Ameiican Folk-Loie, 
vol. 13 ( 1900), p. ibi ; tl G. Du Bots, “Mythology of the Dieguenos,” Jbtd., vol 14 
( igOT ), p. 183 ; Jani('.s Mooney, “Mvths of the Cherokee,” igth Annual Repoit of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (igoo), p. 436. 

* Boas, a, p. 1 74. 

® Ibid., p 360. 

* Ibid., pp. aao, 330. 

'' Ibid., p. a 18. 

*■ Ibid.,p. 168. 

* Jbtd., p. 1 71. 
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Another tale explains how thunder and lightning are produced by 
two women who live by themselves ; still another one tells that in olden 
times children were not bom, but found in the snow, and that the new 
order of things originated when a child climbed into the womb of a 
woman along her shoe-strings, which had become unfastened. 

It will be noticed that in none of these creation legends is there any 
inner connection between the whole trend of the story and the incident 
of creation. It is not clearly stated, and in many of the.se stories it is 
not even necessarily implied, that the animals created did not exist be- 
fore the creation recorded in the stoiy. The animals created arc rather 
individuals than the first of their spccic.s. The general conditions of life 
suppo.sed to prevail at the time of the story arc the same iis the conditions 
of life at the present time. This Ls exemplified in the story of the origin 
of the sea-mammals, in which it is in no way stated that the game ani- 
mals were created to supply the needs of man. So far as the story shows, 
these animals might have existed before they were created from the 
finger joints of the “Old Woman.” Neither docs it appear from the talc 
of the origin of the sun and moon that there was no daylight before this 
event. 

The complete absence of the idea that any of these transformations or 
creations were made for the benefit of man during .a mythological 
period, and that these events changed the general luspcrt of the world, 
distinguishes Eskimo mythology from most Indian mythologies. Almo.sl 
all of the.se have the conception of a mythological period, and of a series 
of events by means of which conditions as we know them now w'ere 
established. It is true that in Indian legends also the .story implies nat- 
ural and social suriounclings similar to those in which the Indians live, 
and that this sometimes leads to contradictions of which the Indi.ins 
do not become consciou.s, the fact being forgotten that a number of 
things necessary for life had not yet been created. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental idea in Indian legends Is, on the whole, the relation of the 
thing created to human life, which point of view docs not appear at all 
in the myths of the Eskimo. 

The absence of the idea that during the mythological period animals 
had human form, that the earth w'as inhabited by monsters, and that 
man did not po.sses.s all the arts which made him master of animals and 
plants, is closely connected with the striking scarcity of animal talcs. 
While the bulk of Indian myths from almo.st all parts of our continent 
treat of the feats of animals, such stories arc rare among the E-skimo. 
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The creation legends referred to before can hardly be classed in this 
group, because the animals do not appear as actors possessed of human 
qualities — excepting, perhaps, the story of the woman who married the 
dog. Here belongs, however, the legend of the man who married a 
goose.^ This story, in its general character, is closely related to the 
.swan-maiden legends of the Old World. A man surprises a number of 
girk bathing in a pond. He takes away their feather garments and 
marries one of their number, who later on resumes bird shape by placing 
feathers between her fingers, and flies back to the land of the birds, 
which is situated beyond the confines of our world, on the other side 
of the hole in the sky. 

The incident in the .story of the origin of the narwhal, of the goose 
which takes a blind boy to a lake and dives with him, thus re.storing his 
eyesight, also belongs here. Furthermore, we mast count here the wide- 
spread Eskimf) story of the girls wlio married, the one a whale, the other 
an eagle, and who were rescued by their relatives ; that of tJie woman 
who invited the animals to marry her daughter, but declined the offers 
of all until finally the foxe.s came and were admitted to the hut, where 
they were killed ; and the tale of the man who married the fox, which, 
on taking off its .skin, became a woman, with whom he lived until she 
was driven away by his remark that she smelled like a fox. Be.sidw these, 
hardly any animal stories are found cast of Alaska, exiepting a very 
considerable number of trifling fables. Thc.se show a gradu.il transition 
to the more romplex animal .stories-such as were mentioned before. An 
instance of this kind is the Greenland .story of the man who was invited 
in first by the Raven, then by the Gull, and who was given such kinds 
of food as these birds eat. This story' occurs in a much more trifling 
form in Baffin Land." 

It is remarkable that almo.st all the important animal .stories arc com- 
mon to the Indian tribes and to the E.skimo. The dog-mother tradition 
is knowtr o\ er a large part of North America, along the Nmth Pacific 
coast as far south as Oregon, on the Plaim, in the Mackenzie ba.sin, 
and on the Mis.souri and upper Mississippi. The second legend of the 
series, that of the man who married a goose, occurs among the Chuk- 
chee, and was found by John R. Swanton among the Haida of Queen 
Charlotte Islands. At present its occurrence in British Columbia seems 

^ Boas, 2, p. 360. References to the following stories will be found at the same 
place. 

® Rink, p. 451 ; Boas, 2, p. 216, 
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isolated, but probably it will be found among the tribes of southern 
Alaska and among the Athapascan, since many stories appear to be 
common to this area. The whole first part of the story of the origin of 
the narwhal, which contains the incident of the boy whose eyesight is 
restored by a goose, is common to the Eskimo, to the Athapascan of the 
Mackenzie area, and to the tribes of the central coast of British Colum- 
bia.’ I do not know the story of the girls who married the whale and 
the eagle from any tribe outside of the Eskimo and Chukchee ; while the 
next one, the legend of the woman who called one animal after another 
to marry her daughter, reminds u.s forcibly of the ’iMmshian story of 
Gauo’s daughter.” The first part of the tale of the man who married 
the fox is identical with analogous tales of the Algonquian and Atha- 
pascan of the north.'’ It is the .story ol the faithless wife who was sur- 
prised by her husband when visiting her lover, a water-monster. The 
second part, in which it is told that the man married a lox who had 
taken off liis skin, also finds its < ounleiparl in a group of tales of similar 
character that belong to the Athapa.scans.'* 

I’hus it will be seen that every single pure animal story of the Eskimo, 
with the exception of one, finds its counterpart in Indian folk-lore. 
Their total number is six. It is probable that the number of such tales 
in Alaska is mui'li greater, since we know from Nelson’s and Barnum’s 
records that many of the animal tales of the Indians of the North Pa- 
cific coast and of the Athapascans have been iiuiodui ed among them. 
A few additional animal talcs have also been found on the w'est coast of 
Hudson Bay, but these are also of Indian origin throughr)ut, being evi- 
dently borrowed comparatively recently by the Eskimo ftom their 
neighbors; otherwise tlicy would have spread more widely among the 
Eskimo. 

I think it is justifiable to infer fioiii these facts that the animal myth 
proper was originally foreign to E.skimo folk-lore. The concept that 
animals, during a mythic age, were human beings who, on putting on 
their garments, became animals, and whose actions were primarily hu- 
man, does not seem to have formed a fundamental part of their 
concepts. 

^ See Boas, a, p. 366 

* See F. Boas. “Tsiinshian Texts,” Bureau of Amentan Ethnology, Bulletin 27 
(1902), p. 221 ; Indianisihe Sagen von dei ^ordpacifischen Kiiste AmeriLas, p. a8i. 

® Rink, p. 143; Boas, 2, p. 222 ; Petitot, lor. rtt , p 407 

* Boas, "Traditions of the Ts’ets’a'ot," Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 9, 
pp. 263, 265; Petitot, loc. eit..p. 120. 
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This docs not exdude the clearly developed notion that, even at the 
present time, animals may become the protectors of men, to whom they 
wrU give instruction ; and that man, by means of magic, may assume 
the form of animals. We also find that animals are conceived as human 
beings who retain animal characteristics in all their actions. A good 
example of this concept is the tale of the transmigrations of the soul of 
a woman, ^ in which the manner of life of various animals is described. 
The soul of the woman, upon entering an animal, converses with other 
individuals of the same species as though they were human beings, and 
their actions arc like those of human beings. Another story of a similar 
kind describes a family wintering in a village of bears.” Stories of girls 
marrying monsters “ may also be mentioned as examples of the anthro- 
pomorphic concept of animals. 

The characteristic point in all these stories seems to be that the actions 
of the anthropomorphized animals arc strictly confined to anthro- 
pomorphic inlcrprctJtiom of animal actnities; as, lor instance, in the 
tale of the traasmigration of the soul of the woman, to explanations of 
how the walrus dives and how the wolves run, and in the tale of the 
bear, to remarks on the large .size and voracity of the bear people. 'I’hcrc 
dcj not seem to be any .stories of undoubted Eskimo origin in which 
animals appear really as actors in complex adventures, a.s the^ do in 
the coyote, rabbit, or raven stories of the Indians, or in the fo.x stories of 
the Japanese, or in other animal stories of the Old World, in which the 
peculiarities o'f the animal detcrriikic only the gcneial cluuacter of its 
human rc[)iesentati\c, while the scope of the adventures is entirely out- 
side the range ot animal activities, the stories being based on a variety 
of incidents that might happen in human society. 

1 con.sider this restriction of the field of animal (ales one of the funda- 
mental features of Ivskimo folk-lore, and am inclined to believe the few 
tales of dilferent character as foreign to their ancient culture. 

The great mass of K.skimo folk-lore arc hero-tales in which the super- 
natural plays a more or less important r61c. In this respect Eskimo folk- 
lore resembles that of Siberian tribes ; although the adventurers are, on 
the whole, of a quite distinct character, which is determined by the 
general culture of the Eskimo. 

Many of these stories appear to us so trifling that we might be in- 

'■ Boas. 3 , pp. 233, 331. 

® Rink, pp. 1 77 et srq. 

* Ibid., pp. r86 c-t seq 
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cUned to consider them as quite recent, and as tales of incidents from 
the life of an individual not long since dead, distorted by the imagina- 
tion of the story-teller. That this assumption is not tenable is shown 
by the wide distribution of some of these stories. A striking example of 
this kind is the story of lavaranak, which is known in Greenland, Cum- 
berland Sound, and in Labrador.^ It tells of a girl of a tribe of inlanders 
who lived among the Eskimo, and who betrayed them tt) her own tribes- 
men. One day, while the Eskimo men were all absent, she led her 
friends to the Eskimo village, where all the women and children were 
killed. She returned inland with her friends, but eventually was killed 
by a party that had gone out to take revenge. Still more remarkable is 
the tale of Sikuliarsiujuitsok,'"* which occurs both in Labrador and Cum- 
berland Sound. It is told that a very tall man, who was so hca\y that 
he did not dare to hunt on new ice, was much hated bceau.se he took 
away the game from the villagers. One day he was intluccd to sleep in 
a small snow-hou.se, in which he lay doubled up, and allowed lit.'- limbs 
to be tied in order to facilitate his keeping quiet in this aw’kw.ird po.si- 
tion. Then he wa.s killed. A third story of this character is that ol 
Aklaujak,'* whidi is also known both in Labiador and in CumbcTland 
Sound. It is th«; story of a man whose wife was abductctl by his brothers. 
He frightened them awa\' by showing his great stretiglh. While sitting 
in his kavak, he seized two reindeer by the anlleis and ilrowned them. 
Even the. names of the heroes arc the same in these tales. .Since inter- 
course between the regions where these tales were collected is veiy' 
slight,— -in fact, cea.sed several centuries ago, — wc nmsl (ont hide th.it 
even these trifling stories arc old. In fart, their gieat .simil.irit) arouses 
the suspicion that many of the apparently trifling tales ol w.ir and hunt- 
ing, of feats of shamans and of .starvation, ma> be quite old. 'I’he con- 
servatism of the E.skimo in retaining such tiifling stoiies h remaiLdilc, 
but is quite in accord with the conserv'ali.sm of their language, in which 
the names of animals th.at occur in .southern latitudes are letained in the 
far north, where these animals arc absent, and where the name.s, there- 
fore, receive an altered meaning. Thus the names agdlaq i“bl.ick 
bear”), sigs.sik (“.squirrel”), umingmak ( “musk-ox” 1, are knovMi on 
the we.st coa.st of Baffin Bay, although none of these animals occuis in 
that area. Thcamaroq (“wolf”) and the avignaq (“lemming”), which 

^ Rink, pp. 174, 175; Boas, a, p. 207. 

^ Rink, p. 449; Boas, 2, p. 292. 

^ Rink, p. 449 ; Boas, 2, p. 270. 
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are not found in West Greenland, are there considered as monsters. In 
the same way the adlet, the name for “Indians,” occurs in Greenland 
and Baffin Land as a designation of a fabulous inland tribe. 

The same conservatism manifests itself in the faithful retention of 
historical facts in the folk-lore of the people. In South Greenland the 
memory of the contests between the Eskimo and the Norsemen which 
took place between 1379 and 1450 survives.^ In southern Baflin Land 
the visits of Frobisher in 1576—1 578 arc still remembered.^ 

The fabulous tribes described in Eskimo folk-lore are numerous. 
Those most frequently mentioned are the tornit, the adlet or crqigdlit, 
and the dwarfs.'"* The tornit are described as a race of great strength 
and stature, but rather awkward, who at an early period inhabited the 
country jointly with the Eskimo, but wlu) were ultimately driven out. 
On the whole, they are good-natured, and the stories tell mostly of 
friendly visits, although hostile contests also occur."* The adlet or 
crqigdlit are described as having the lower part of the body like that 
of a dog, while the upper part is like that of man. They are ferocious 
and fleet of foot, and encounters between them and E.skimo visitors 
always terminate in a fierce battle, which generally ends with the death 
of the adlet. In some cases the visitors are saved by the kindness of a 
single individual.® The dwarfs are of enormous strength; they carry 
.short speara, which never miss their aim.® They sometimes visit the 
villages. There are talcs of intermarriages of all these fabulous people 
with the Eskimo. 

Besides these fabulous tribes, giants and cannibals arc often men- 
tioned in the tales. Thete arc giants^ of such size that they scoop up 
hunters and their boats in the hollow of their hands. Their boots arc 
so large that a man can hide in the eyelet through which the shoelacing 
is drawn. In tales of marriages between giants and man the incon- 
gruity of their .sizes forms the .subject of coarse jokes. 

The talcs of monsters relate of hunters who vanquish them after 
fierce combats “ and of girls married to monsters.® 

‘ Rink, pp. 308 ft seq. 

^ Hall, Life icith the Esquimaux (London, 1805), P- ^ 47 ' 

Rink, pp 46 ft seq 

^ Boas, 2, pp. 209 seq., 315; R*nk,pp. 47, 217, 438. 

^ Rink, p. i r() ; Boas, 2, pp. 302 et seq. 

" Rink, p 48, Boas, 2, pp. 200 et seq., 316. 

^ Boas, 2, p. 360; Rink, p. 430 

® Rink, p. 1 18. 

Jbid.p. i86. 
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The tales of quarrds and wars give us a clear insight into the passions 
that move Eskimo society. The ovcrbearance of five brothers or cousins, 
the middle one being the most atrocious character, or simply of a num- 
ber of men, their tyranny over a whole village, and their hostility 
against the suitor of their sister, form favorite themes.^ We find also 
many tales of a powerful man who holds the whole village in terror," 
and who is finally slain. Often those who attack the overbearing 
brothers or the master of the village arc introduced as visitors from a 
distant place to which they have fled or which Is their home. They are 
first hospitably treated, and afterwards the customary wre.stling-match 
— which is a test between the residents and the new-comers — is ar- 
ranged,’’ and in this match the quarrel Ls fought out.^ Sometimes the 
theme of the tale is the maltreatment of a poor orphan boy by the whole 
village community, which is eventually punished for its malice.” In 
many cases the poor boy is de.scribed as living with his grandmother or 
with some other poor old woman, or with an old couple. While he is 
growing up, he secretly trains his body to acquire strength, and is ad- 
monished by those who take care of him not to f 01 get his enemies.® 
Tales of poor maltreated children who later on become 'X’cry powerful 
arc a frequent and apparently a favorite subject of story-tellers. 

A peculiar trait of Eskimo tales is the sudden springing up of hatred 
between men who had been the best of friends, which results in ticacher- 
ous attempts on life."^ The causes foi this sudden change from love to 
hatred are often mo.st trifling. In one of the stories quoted here the 
reason given is the failure of one of the friends to come b.ick from the 
interior in season to take his shai e of the seals caught by his friend. In 
the second story the reason is that one man shoots the dog of another on 
being requested to do so. In the third no reason whatever is given. 

No less curious is the boldness of visits of men to their enemies, whom 
they intend to kill, and among whom they settle down and live until 
finally the, struggle begins.® 

The reasons for quarrels are generally disputes over property rights, 
jealousies, talc-bearing of old women, and often resentment against 

^ Rink, pp. 346, 351, 362 ; Boas a, p 288. 

“ Rink, p. 135 ; Boas, 2, pp. 283, 290. 

‘ Boas, 2, p. 1 16. 

'' Rink, pp. 206, 2 1 1 . 

' Ibid., p. 83. 

• Ibid.,pp. 202, 339, 347, 364- 

' Ibid., pp. ii9>3I5, 333- 

* Ibid., p. 205. 
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tyranny. Many stories begin with an incident of this kind, and end with 
the talc of revenge. In a few cases the reason for a person becoming a 
murderer is his dc.spair over the loss of a relative.^ 

Tales of shamans are quite numerous. Some tcU of their visits to 
other worlds, while others illustrate their supernatural powers. These 
stories presuppose a knowledge of the fundamental mythical concepts 
of the Eskimo, who believe in a number of worlds above and below 
to which the spirits of the dead go. The mistre.ss of the low'er world is 
the “Old Woman,” the mother of sea-mammals, which .she withholds 
whenever she is offended by man. Therefore many tales tell of the 
shaman’.s visit to her abode, whither he goes to propitiate her. His body 
is tied with thongs ; he invokes his guardian spirits, and his soul departs. 
I’hc dilFiculties of approach to her are described in great detail in the 
Greenland traditioas.^ It is worthy of notice that .some of the dangers 
the shaman has to pass on his way to her are described also by the CJen- 
tral Eskimo a.s found on the trail to the country of the. birds beyond the 
hole in the .sky.® The Greenland tradition mentions that on the way to 
the dwclling.s of the happy dead, an abyss and a boiling kettle ha\ e to 
be paased, and that terrible monsters guard her house, while in the 
entrance of her hou.se is an abyss that must be crassed on the edge of a 
knife. The dangers on the trail to the land beyond the .sky are thcTioiling 
kettle, a large burning lamp, the guardian moasters, two rocks which 
strike together and open again, and a pelvis bone. The principal office 
of the .shaman, after reaching the' “Old Woman,” is to free her of the 
unconfessed abortions — -the greatest sin in the eyes of the Eskimo — 
which infest her and cause her anger.'* 

CJlhcr shamans’ tales relate of a virit to the Moon,® who is described 
as a man who lives in a house, in the annex of which the, .Sun resides. 
The visitor has to witness without laughing the antics of an old woman, 
otherwi.se she will cut out his entrails and give them to her dogs to cat. 

The .shamans perft)rm their supernatural feats by the help of their 
guardian spirits, which arc mostly animals, but also the spirits of the dead 
or those residing in certain localities or in inanimate objects. The 

^ Rink^ p S13; Boas, 2, p. 299. This attitude is also found amonf; Indians who 
wlsli to recover their equanimity by making others suffer in the same way as they 
have siiffeted. 

“ Rink, p. 40. 

’ Boas, 2, p. 3^17. 

*■ Rink, p. 40; Boas, 2, pp. 120 et stiq. 

’• Boas, 2, p. S'?*)- 
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obeying spirit appears on the summons of the shaman, and takes him 
away to distant countries ^ or assists him against his enemies.® Amulets 
consisting of pieces of .skin of animals enable the wearers to assume the 
form of the animal.® Shamans are able to change their sex,^ and to 
frighten to death their enemies by tearing the skin off their faces or by 
other means.® \fany tales also deal with witchcraft and with shamans 
overcoming the wiles of witches,® Witchcraft is practiced by means of 
spells or by means of bringing the food of an enemy into contact with 
a corpse, which results in making the person w'ho cats it a raving 
maniac.'^ Spiders and insects are also used for purposes of witchcraft. 

The sexual element, whiili plays a pnimincnt part in the talcs of the 
Indians of the Pacific < oast, Ls present only to a slight degree in E.skimo 
tales. Among the whole ma.ss of JC.skimo traditions collected and retold 
without omission of pa.ssagcs that in our slate of society would be 
deemed improper, ver^' few obscene incidents .are found. 

All the ideas, the nu'st important of which I have briefly described 
here, arc w'clded into the hero-tales of the E.skimo. The tales themselves 
may be roughly grouped into those desciibing visits to fabulous tribes 
and encounters with monsters, tales (tf (piarrcls and wars, and those of 
shamanism and witchcralt. Of couim-. .ill these elements appear often 
intimatel) interwoven ; but still the stories may reailily be grouped with 
one or another of these types. 

The first group, the talcs (jf visits to fabulous tribes, embraces many 
legends of the adventures of huntri-s who ti.ivclled all over the world. 
I’he best known of these is perhaps the story of Ki\'iuk,® who went out 
in his kayak, and, after passing many dangerous obstructions, icached a 
coast, where he fell in with an old witdi, who killed her vi.sitors with h<T 
sharp tail, by sitting on them. After t scaping from her by covering his 
chest with a flat stone, he came to two w'omen who lived by themselves, 
and whom he a.s.sisted in obtaining fish. Finally he travelled home and 
found his .son growm up. Characteristic of Creenlaiid are the numerous 
traditions of N’isits to a country' bey'ond the .sea, .ind of adventures there. 

^ Rink, p. 45. 

“ fioa.s 2, p 184 

* Rink, pp 7, 16, 23. 

* Boas, 2. pp 248, 249 

“ Rink, p. 52 ; Boas, 2, pp 249, 2'>') 

* Rink, p 69. 

Ibiri , p 6. 

“Ibid, p. 157; Boas, 2, p 182; Krorbri, lor. cit , p. 177. Scf also Rink, p. 222; 
Holm, p. 48 
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These do not seem to be so common among the central tribes, although 
among them similar tales are not missing.^ An example of these is the 
tale of two sisters who were carried away by the ice to the land beyond 
the sea, where they subsisted for some time on salmon and seals which 
they caught. They were discovered by two men whom they married. 
They gave birth to two daughters, whereupon the husband of the one 
threatened to kill his wife if she should give birth to another daughter. 
Therefore they made their escape back to their own country across the 
ice. Their brother, induced by their talcs of the abundance of game 
in the country across the sea, set out on a visit, giving his boat three 
coverings, which he cut off in .succession when' they became wet. He 
caught much game, and killed the men who had threatened hLs sisters 
by causing them to drink water mixed with caribou-hair taken from 
the stocking of a dead person. By this means the enemies were trans- 
formed into caribou, which he sliot." 

The most famous among the talcs of cannibals is that of the man 
who fattened his wives anil ate them, until the last one made good her 
escape and reached her brothers, who killed the cannibal.’^ 

Among all these hero-tales \cry few, if any, storic.s, or even elements 
of storic.s, are found which are common to the Eskimo and to their 
Indian neighbors, while .some, of these tales are quite similar to those 
of the Chukchee and even of the Korj’ak, whose culture has been di- 
rectly influenced b> that of the E.skimo. Wc may, therefore, consider 
them the most characteri.stic part of the Eskimo folk-talcs. They reflect 
with remarkable faithfulness the social conditions and customs of the 
people. They give, on the whole, the impression of a lack of imaginative 
power. I indicated before that the few animal talcs of the Eskimo arc 
largely the common property of the Indian tribes of the Mackenzie 
basin and of the E.skimo. Although a few of them — such as the story 
of the man who recovered his eyesight — have been found as far east 
as Greenland, the greater number of such stories arc found on the coasts 
of Hudson Ba\\ where the Eskimo arc neighbors of the Athapascans, 
and we have .seen that they arc piobaldy originally foreign to the 
Eskimo. Nevertheless they have i omc to be among the most important 
and most popular tales of the Eskimo tribes. 

* Rink, pp. 169, 248, 270; Boas, a, p. tgi. 

* Rink, p. 169. 

* Boas, 2, p. 360. 



ROMANCE FOLK-LORE AMONG 
AMERICAN INDIANS* 


ECENT collections of American Indian folk-lore prove more and 
^more clearly that a great deal of European material has been as- 
similated by the natives of our continent. Many stories that are at 
present found among American Indians arc versions of well-known 
European tales, while others that are more thoroughly assimila ted can 
also be shown to be derived from Europe. 

The imported material goes back almost entirely to three distinctive 
sources, French, Spanish and Portugne.se, and Negro. The early French 
settlers brought their tales and beliefs to our continent. How great the 
wealth of this material was may be sent from the collections of French 
Canadian folk-lore published in the Jontnal of American Folk-Lore.^ 
As employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company and as independent fur 
traders they carried their lore over extended areas of the continent. 

Quite a variety of French material has become part of Indian lore. 
Fairy tales like the story of Seven-Heads and John the Bear arc found 
wherever the French fur trader went. Generally these tales retain so 
much of their European setting that they may be readily recognized as 
foreign elements, although there are cases in which a.s.similation has 
progrcs.sed .so far that we might be doubtlul in regard to their origin, 
if the plot did not show so clearly their European connections. One of 
the most widely .spread t\ pcs of French tales includes those relating to 
the young hero, P'tit Jc.in, partly fairy’ tales in which he is made the 
hero, partly trickster and noodle talcs. Even the name has been taken 
over by the Indians and appears r'tr rnnrr or lass distorted form, for 
instance, as Buchct'Ja among the .Shrtswaj ‘ rdians of British t..olumbia.“ 
We have records of Irench stories all over the northern part of the 
continent from Quebec and Nova Jicotia to British Columbia, as well 


' The Romanic Review, \o\. i6 (ij£ 3 )>PP* *99 

'Journal of Amencan Folk-Lore, vot. 29, No. lit (1916); vol. 30. No. 115 
{1917) :vol- 3a, No. 123 (1919); vol. 33 , *29 (1920;, vol. 3^, No. 141 (1923). 

* James Teit, “The Shuswap Indians,” Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 

Expedition, vol. 2, part 7 (1909), P- 733 - 
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as on the southern plains where French influence was important at an 
early time. A useful survey of this material has been made by Prof. 
Stith Thompson.^ 

The region in which Spanish talcs arc found centers naturally in 
Spanish America, extending from California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas southw'ard through the American continent wherever the 
Spaniards came into close contact with the natives. In Brazil Portuguese 
material, which, however, is practically identical in content with the 
Spanish material, lakes its place. The inv'cstigations of Prof. 
Aurclio M. Espinosa, Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons and my own have shown 
clearly that a great amount of American Indian material can be traced 
directly to Spanish sources. We find numerous fairy tales such as Cinder- 
ella, Amor and P.s)che, Doctor Allwissend, the Swan Maidens, which 
are general European property and are known lo occur in Spain. 
Many of these are identical with French talcs, and we may often be 
doubtful whether we aic dealing with material of French oi‘ Spanish 
origin. This is true particul.irK of the 1110.^:1 widely distributed .stories, 
such as John the Bear or Seven-Heads whii h arc found over the greater 
part of the continent. Still more extended is the distribution of the 
Magic Flight .story, whidi in the Old World occurs from Moroci-o to 
East Siberia, crasses to the American continent and oc<’ur.s throughout 
the whole of the Northwe.st Coast area in a Icrrm tliat makes it quite 
certain that it came here before White influence made it.sclf felt. We 
conclude this from the very intimate connection between this story 
and the religious concepts of the people, as well as from the close 
analogy with East Siberian forms of the tale. On the other h.md, the 
same story has been imported into America by Fi’cik h and Spanish 
colonists, .so that it ha.s circled the whole world, and the two currents 
of dlsisemination meet on the North Pacific Cioa.st. 

The numerous noodle stories of the Southwest are .vlso derived from 
Spanish .sources. This group is not absemr in the area iu which I'rcnch 
material prev'ails, but so far a.s our presc'nt knowledge goes, tales of this 
type are not so plentiful there. A few have been recorded b\' Mr. Teit 
from the Thompson Indians *' in British Columbia, and others arc men- 

’ “European I'ales arnonii' the North Ainciican Indians.” Colorado College Pub- 
lications, Language Senes, vol 3, No 34 (1919), pp. 3i9-47r. 

* See Journal of Atnencan Folk-Lore, vol 33 (t9io),p 3. vol. 34 ( loi 1 p. 398; 
vol. 87 f i9t4), p. 8ri (Espinosa, for New Me.vican Spanish tales) ; vol 35 (rgts), 
p. 347 (Boas) ; vol. 31 ( 1918), p. sth (Parsons). 

* James A. Teit, “European Talcs from the Upper Thompson InJians,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. 39 (igi6),pp. 313 et seq. 
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tioncd by Prof. Thompson in his general survey of the subject. In 
the Southwest where Spanish influence predominates they are quite 
numerous and include stories of the foolish bridegroom, others from 
the Pedro Urdimalcs group and many others. 

Animal tali* of European origin are also quite frequent. Of special 
interest is the Shuswap talc of the grasshopper contained in Tcit’s col- 
lection,^ who amuses him.sclf rather than help the people catch salmon. 
Later on he starves and is punLslied b) being trau!«formed into a grass- 
hopper which must always jump about and dance and live on grass. 
This is evidently the well-known I^a Fontaine fable changed from a 
moralising fable into a t) piral Indian explanatory talc. 

In Spanish territory the animal fable of foreign origin is more fully 
dc\'eloped. It is particularly fully represented in the Coyote cycle of 
the Southwest and in the corresponding 'Figci cycle of South America. 

In order to understand the distribution ol these tales we have to con- 
sider the dissemination of material apparently of Negro origin. Many 
of the Indian animal tales of Ibieign origin are decidedly more similar 
to American Negro tale.s than to European ones, and the two groups 
must have had the same oiigin. In many cases it is difliciilt to decide 
whether their home must lx- looked for in Spain or in Africa. Collec- 
tion.s like those from AngoLi by Elie Chatelain ■ and those from Portu- 
guc.se Southeast Africa” contain mtmeious examples .showing that 
Portiigue.se folk-lore has penetrated Africa, being carried there at the 
time of col()ni/.ation. 

The problems pie.sented by animal stories arc more difllcult. Parallel 
forms th.'it occur in .\merica and in Aliica arc rommnn. Striking ex- 
amples of this l>pe are the Tar Baby stories and the race between a slow 
and a flc’ct animal. Many of this group of tales, but not all, arc the 
common property of Europe and Africa, and the tjue.stion arises as to 
the relation betweem these two areas. Gerbei * as.sumed that the Amer- 
ican tales are due to Negro influence. This is undoubtedly true in the 
Southca.sl and in many parts of Brazil and in other countrie.s where 
Negro influence i.s .strong. Espino.sa and iny.self have held to the theory 
that most of these tales are ol Spanish piovcnience anti came to America 

^ Publications of Jauf) North Pacific Expedition, col 2, pail 7, p. 655. 

* “Foll-T.ilcs of Aiigol.!,'' AJetnotii of thi Aineiu an Folk-Lore Society, vol. i 
( 1804). 

“ F. Boas and C Kamh.i Simani?o, “Tales and Piovcrbs of the Vandau of Portu- 
guese South Afiica,’’ Journal of Atneiican Folk-Loie, vol. 35 (1922), pp. 151-204. 

* A. (tprbei, “Uncle Rpinus Traced to the Old World.” Jouinal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. 6 ( 1893), pp. 245 et ieg. 
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in part directly and in part indirectly from Spain, the latter group being 
brought here by Negroes who learned the tales in Africa from Spaniards 
and Portuguese. 

We arc confronted here with the difficulty that we are lacking evi- 
dence of the occurrence of several of these talcs in Europe. The Tar 
Baby story to which I referred before is a characteristic example. Its 
general distribution among American Indians is .such that we must con- 
clude that the story has the same provenience as a large group of stories 
which can be shown to have come from Spain, but no exact parallel has 
been recorded in Spain. Prof. Espinosa on his recent collecting trip 
found a Spanish story which undoubtedly belongs to the general cycle 
of Tar Baby stories, but which differs considerably from the cycle as 
found among the Negroes and the American Indians. The peculiar dis- 
tribution of this tale in America and in other Spanish colonies, such as 
the Philippines,* suggests to my mind that it must have been carried 
into these areas by the Spaniards shortly after the time of discovery. In 
North America its distribution coincides essentially with the area of 
Negro influence, but in Central America and South America it occurs 
in districts in which assimilation from Negro sources is very unlikely, 
and where we should be more inclined to look for Spanish sources. 
The intensity of Spanish influence in the Philippines is best illustrated 
by the rich Romance literature which is directly derived from Spanish 
literary and oral sources.” Although the essential form of the Tar Baby 
story occurs in the Ea.st Indies, the similarity of its setting in America, 
Africa and the Philippines shows that the forms in these three areas 
must go back to a common source. The question now arises whether we 
have the right to as.sume that the tale is of Spanish origin and was car- 
ried by the Spaniards to Africa and later on by African slaves to Amer- 
ica. It seems to my mind that we may well coasider here the question 
whether the numerous slaves of African dc.secnt who w’cre imported 
into Portugal and there employed as agricultural laborers may not have 
had an influence on Portuguese folk-lore and indirectly on Spanish folk- 
lore. It Ls not improbable that folk tales from equatorial Africa may 
have been imported into Europe in this manner during the fifteenth 

^ D. S. Fanslcr, “Filipino Popular Talrs,” Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, vol, 12 (1927), p. 327, N. Y. ; Espinosa^ Cuentos populares espanoles (Stan- 
ford Univ., 1923)4 p. 80. 

* Dean S. Fansler, “Metrical Romances in the Philippines,’* Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. 29 (1916), pp. 203 ei seq. 
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century and may have been afloat there for some time without taking 
as firm root as the older folk tales, and that in this way the Portuguese 
and Spaniards were instrumental in disseminating tales of Negro origin. 
With the material in our hands at present it is impossible to decide just 
what happened. A thorough search in southern Spain and Portugal 
for talcs belonging to this group may perhaps help us to clear up this 
important question. 

A similar difficulty arises in regard to the tale of the attempted ex- 
ecution of Br’er Rabbit, who boasts that various methods proposed for 
killing him will be ineffectual, but says that he fears to be thrown into 
briar bushes. We. find this tale widely distributed in the area of Negro 
influence in America, but in another part of the continent Turtle takes 
the place of Br’er Rabbit. The tale in which this occurs, “Turtle’s War 
Party,” i.s evidently an Indian talc, but it is difficult to believe that the 
incident here referred to could have arisen independently. 

The problem that confronts us in regard to the Tar Baby story ap- 
pears still more clearly in the story of the race between a .slow and a fleet 
animal. In Asia and in Centrjil Africa the .story refers to a race between 
Turtle and some fleet runner. In Europe Turtle never appears in this 
role. Proof of direct European origin can best be given for the Laguna 
version of the tale. In the carliot recorded European version of the 
thirteenth century ^ the two runners contend in regard to the ownership 
of a field, and the .same incident occurs in the I.aguiia form." It is absent 
in the African versions and we mu.st, therefore, conclude that the 
Laguna talc is of European origin. In the area of Spanish influence we 
find the Frog a.® the slow animal, as in the French and Italian versions.® 
The Frog as one of the two competitor.*! appears in Laguna, among the 
Apache, in northern Mexico, Oaxaca .ind C!hile. Among the Zuni the 
Gopher (or Mole) takes its place. Among the Cora of Mexico,' the 
Locust. In the territory .subject to French influence we find the Frog 
among the Kutenai.® Among the Chiriguano the tick Is the slow ani- 

^ Bolte and Polivka, Anmeikungen cm den Kinder- vnd Ilausmdrrhen der Bruder 
Grimm ( 1913-18) , vol. 3,p. 343 ; Oskar Dahn hat dt, (Leipzig, 1907-ia), 

vol. 4, p 470. 

® F. Boas, “Keresan Texts,” Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 
voL 8, part 2, p. 261, and corresponding lianslation in Part i ( 1925). 

■ Bolte and Polivka, \ol 3, p 347. 

* K. T. Preuss, Die Nayarit-Expedition (Leipzig, 1912), p 209. 
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mal ; * in the Philippines the snail ; ® in Borneo * the crab. In other parts 
of America the slow competitor is the Turtle as in all parts of Africa 
and in the Aesopian fable. In the southeastern United States where 
Negro influence is all important it is easily understood why the African 
form should prevail, but it is not clear why we should find in the northern 
area, among the Ankara, the Salish of Washington, the Ojibwa, the 
Wyandotte and others, the Turtle. It seems very unlikely that these tales 
should have been derived from Nc’gro sources. We may therefore ask 
ourselves whether unrecorded French or Spanish versions do not exist 
in which Turtle appears as an actor. 

Still another analogous case is presented by tlie story of the escape 
up the tree, which has been fully discu.s.sed by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons."* 
She gives a number of African versions, some from American Negroes 
and others from American Indians located on the western plains and 
plateaus. Recently a new version has been recorded from Puget Sound. 
In this case European parallels arc also missing. Furthermore, the tale 
is very thoroughly assimilated and forms pail of stories of jiurcly Indian 
form. Nevertheless the incident mast be consideied as imjiorted from 
Africa or Europe. I am under the impression that a slow infiltration of 
elements of this type has occurred on the wc. stern platen u.s perhaps also 
in California, proceeding from Mexico northward; and that ttiis cur- 
rent of dissemination is so old that most of the foreign material has been 
thoroughly embodied in native folk tales. 7’liis process is probably also 
the cau.se of the occurrence of the Swan Maiden element in some of the 
most important tales of the soutliwestern platc.ms.’’ 

Assimilation occurs perhaps more rapidly than is ordinarily a.ssumcd. 
Proof of this is the change of the moralizing fable into an explanatory 
Indian talc like the one referred to before, or the Sans Poll story of the 
race between Turtle and Frog,'* in whii.h both aninraLs .stake their tails. 
Frog loses and for this reason the pollywog loses its tail. 

While the material previously dLscus.sed is derived from the intimate 

' Erland Nordcnskiold, Indianeisaiienj p 292 

“Dean S. Fiinsler, “Filipino PopiiJai lairs/* op tit., p 429; W. H. Millington 
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* Zeitschrift fur Eihnologie, vol. 45 (1922), pp. i -29 

* F, Aldcn Mason, “Msths of the Uintah Utes/' Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
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* “Folk-Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes,” Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol ii (1917), p. iii. 
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intercourse between colonists or hunters and Indians, there is another 
group of tales that has been disseminated through the influence of 
missionaries. These are partly Biblical tales, partly moraliring fables 
used for the purposes of instruction. The latter group has been found 
particularly in Spanish territory where the Catholic clergy used them. 
Here belong a number of the Aesopian fables like that of the snake 
which in return for being freed by a man threatens to kill him. Stories 
of saints are also found in this territory. So far they have not been 
collected in other districts where Catholic mission.irics have been work- 
ing, but they may occur there. On the whole, this group of talcs is very 
slightly modified. 

The fate of Biblical stories has been quite different and often they 
are found assimilated to the native style of mythology and of story-tell- 
ing. Examples are tlic Biblical talcs of the Thompson Indians.^ They 
believe that in the beginning all trees bore fruit, and that the pine par- 
ticularly had large sweet fruit. God told man that he would ^ome soon 
and tell them what they might eat. Meanwhile the Devil asked Eem 
(Eve) to eat of the fruit of the white pine, which was particularly good. 
She mistook the Devil for God, and as a puui.'>hmcnt she was sent to 
live with the De\'il and the fruits of all trees .shrivelled up to the size 
of seeds and berries. Then God created a new wife for Atam (Adam) 
by taking out one o( his ribs. 

Christ is said to be the son of Patliam (Bethlehem). He is deserted 
by his mother in a swamp where a .sheep and a ro-jsler take care of him. 
The latter announces that the child is a god. A cow is sent by God to feed 
him, and his mother takes him back from the swamp and travels with 
the child until she reaches a .stream. Lfntil that time human beings had 
no fingers and no toes, and when the'’ stejjped into the water in order 
to cross the stream (baptism) all of i sudden her feet and her hands 
assumed their pre.sent form. 

Thorough as.siniilation is also found in the nativity talc of Zuni. Two 
versions have been recorded, one by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons,® one by 
Dr. Ruth Benedict.’’ The mo.st characteristic feature of this tale Ls that 
the child was born in a manger and that the animals came to bless it. 
The pig blesses it first and is recompensed b) the mother by being given 
a large number of offspring. The sheep comes next and is given two off- 

* James A. Teit, “Msthologv of the Thompson Indians,” Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vol. 8 ( 1913) . PP 399 et seq. 

* Journal of American Folk-Lore, \6l. 31 (i9^8),pp. 358,259. 

■ Zuni Mytbolosrs, vol. I, pp 279. 280 
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spring at a time. The mule refuses to bless the child and is punished with 
barrenness. 

Many of the deluge tales of North American Indians are obviously 
derived from Biblical sources. There are also a large number of native 
deluge talcs. The assimilation between the two groups is very thorough 
and in a great many cases it is difficult to decide whether we are dealing 
with a Biblical or a native story. 

Not all the problems relating to the origin and development of 
contents and style of American mythology can be solved at the present 
time, but there is no doubt that Romance sources have added a great 
deal to the lore of America and that in some cases even stylistic charac- 
teristics of Romance story-telling may be traced in native talcs. 



SOME PROBLEMS IN NORTH AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY ' 


TN the study of American archaeology wc arc compelled to apply 
methods somewhat different from those used in the archaeology of 
the Old World. While the archaeology of the Mediterranean country 
and of a large portion of Asia deals with the early remains of peoples 
that possessed a literature, and whose history' is partly known from lit- 
erary sources, wc find in America, almost exclnsi\'ely, remains of people 
unfamiliar with the art of writing, and whose history is entirely un- 
known. The problem, therefore, with which we are dealing is allied to 
the problem of the prehLstoric archaeology of the Old World. The 
method that is pursued in dealing with the ancient remains of the lake- 
dwellers, of the kitchen-middens, and of other prehistoric sites, of which 
wc have no literal v knowledge, inu.st be pursued in investigations in 
Aineritcin archaeology. But even in this tasi, the conditions are not 
quite comparable. The ancient culture of the people who left their 
remains in Europe has completely disappeared, and has given way to 
civilization of modern type. It seems probable that the remsiins found 
in most of the archaeological sites ol America were left by a people simi- 
lar in culture to the present Indians. For this reason, the ethnological 
study of the Indians must be considered as a powerful means of elucidat- 
ing the significance of archaeological remains. It is hardly possible to 
understand the significanc e of American archaeological remains with- 
out having rec ourse to ethnological observations, which frequently ex- 
plain the significance of prehistoric finds. 

It is only in Central America, and, to a certain extent, in western 
South America, that the archaeological remains have a character simi- 
lar to those of the Me diterranean area. Only in these regions do wc find 
ruined buildings and monuments that bear inscriptions that may, per- 
haps, serve to explain their significance. 

The problems of American archaeology deal principally with the 

^ American Journal of Archaeology, Secontl Series, vol. 6 ( 190s), pp. 1-6. 
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earliest history of the inhabitants of this country. In some cases the re- 
sults of archaeological investigation indicate to us fundamental changes 
in the state of culture prevailing in certain areas, and even demonstrate 
the migrations of certain tribes. I wish to call attention to some prob- 
lems of this character that arc met with on the Pacific Coast of our 
continent. 

At the present time the Pacific Coast of North America is inhabited 
by an enormous number of tribes, diverse in culture. The present dis- 
tribution of languages suggests that, in early times, extensive migrations 
must have taken place. The most remarkable fact that we observe in 
the distribution of languages is the occurrence of a number of isolated 
regions in which Athapascan dialects are spoken. Athapascan is the 
prevailing language of the whole interior of Alaska and of the Macken- 
zie basin. It occupies the whole northwestern part of our continent, as far 
south as a line drawn west from Hudson Bay to the Rocky Mountains. 
South of this line a large number of small tribes arc met with, speak- 
ing Athapascan dialects. All of these are located near the Pacific Coast, 
in British Columbia, Wa.shington, Oregon, and California. In the far 
south we meet, again, with a large body of .Athapascan tribes, consisting 
principally of the Navaho and Apache. This jreculiar distribution of the 
Athapascan language, in connection with the irregular distribution of 
other languages, makes it quite ccrtfiin that great di.sturbanccs must 
have taken place in that area. In regard to culture we may di.stinguLsh 
four fundamental types on the Pacific Coast, — the Eskimo of the Arctic, 
the Indian of Alaska and British Columbia, the type of culture of Co- 
lumbia River, and that of California. I will not enter into a detailed 
description of the.se. The line between the Eskimo type in the north 
and the Alaskan Indian type is quite .sharp, while the other groups grad- 
ually merge into one another. 

The distribution of phy.sical types also proves the gieat diversity in the 
origin of the tribes of the North Pacific Coast. It is not pos.siblc at 
present to affiliate each type definitely with other known types, but the 
diversity of form found in the Coast types between Ala.ska and Southern 
California is so great that we must suppo.se that the diversity is a very 
ancient one. 

It is pos.sible to follow, to a certain extent, the history of this area by 
ethnological methods. When we find certain customs distributed over 
a definite continuous area, and absent in others, we. may suppose that 
they originated among the people inhabiting this district. In this man- 
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ner, the study of the ethnological distribution of customs and beliefs 
may, to a certain extent, clear up the history of tribes. 

The study of the beliefs and traditions of the Eskimo of Alaska shows 
that the fundamental features of their beliefs are common to them 
and to the Ea.stcrn Eskimo, and makes it quite certain that these beliefs 
must have been the ancient property of the Eskimo. The culture of the 
Alaskan Eskimo shows, however, certain remarkable differences from 
the culture of the eastern E.skimo tribes. All of these features can be 
explained as due to the influence of the Indians of Ala.ska, so that we 
are ju.stified in drawing the inference, in this case, that the whole Eskimo 
culture has been modified by a later influence. When we follow the 
Pacific Coast southwest, we find that a sudden change in customs, be- 
lief.s, and folk-lore takes place near the central part of the coast of British 
Columbia, and that paiticularly the Tsimshian, of the tribes of this area, 
show a great many features that differentiate them from other neigh- 
boring tribes, so that we may comlude that they arc, comparatively 
speaking, new arrivals in this district. It can also be shown that the 
Columbia River must li.ive bc'cn one of the great routes along which 
Ea.stern influences M ere impoited on the Pacific Cojust. The mythology 
of the tribes living at the jnouth of the Columbia River sho\\'.s a great 
number of elements whidi can ha\’c had thcii origin only east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Evidently an old vonnection between the Pacific 
Coast and the J'ia.st has existed licrc for a very long time. Naturally it 
is impo.ssible to utilize historical traditions of the tribes for the construc- 
tion of their history, because all of them are more or h'ss of a mythical 
character. It is pos-sible to recimstriu I the hi.story only by a comparative 
study of all the elements of their ( ulture. 

The .stud) of the ethnology of this region .‘■how.s, therefore, clearly, 
that there have been great changes in the distribution of the tribes, but 
it seems impossible to unravel the early history of these changes. The 
que.stion, accordingly, arises, In how far can archaeological methods 
supplement ethnological information? There arc two places partieu- 
larly at which the.se inv evstigations .seem to give promising results. The 
distribution of languages and cirstoms in Southern British Columbia 
makes it clear that here important dislocations must have taken place. 
I pointed out before that the Columbia River must have been the course 
along which Eastern culture was imported to the Pacific Coast. We 
may also seek by archaeological methods a solution of the question re- 
garding the early influence of the Indian upon the Eskimo. 
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The archaeology of Southern British Columbia, the first of the areas 
which I mentioned here, has been investigated in some detail. This 
work has been done by the jesup North Pacific Expedition of the Amer- 
ican Mu.scum of Natural History, under the direction of Harlan I. 
Smith. His investigations prove clearly that not only have the cu.stoms 
of the people undergone material changes, but also that in early times 
an entirely different type of man inhabited the area in question. At 
present the Indians bury their dead in boxes, which arc either placed 
in trees or deposited in caves. In olden times the mctliod of burial was 
to construct large stone cairns with a central chamber for the bodies. 
The peculiar style of carving found in prchisteric remains is in .some 
respects similar to the style of carving friund on the plateaus of British 
Columbia. Pipes arc found here which in their type arc identical with 
those of the inland and of the plateaus farther to the .south. It is diffi- 
cult to identify the prehistoric type of this district with any other known 
type of the Pacific Coast, but its affiliations are decidedly more with the 
people of the interior and of the Coluntbia River than with the present 
inhabitants of the coast of Briti.sh Columbia. 

It would .seem from all this, that in early times the affiliation between 
the coast and the interior wa.s much closer than it is now, and this fact 
is in accord with the distribution of languages in this area. TiilK's be- 
longing to the same linguistic stock inh.ibit the interior of British 
Columbia anti Washington, and the coasts of Washington and of 
Southern British Columbia. Although the stock is divided into a great 
many different languages, their afiinitics are quite clear. The archae- 
ological finds make it probable that thi.‘' .stock wa.s in later times assim- 
ilated by the northern coast tribes in bodily form as well as in culture. 

The archaeology of Alaska offers a prcrblein that Is nrr le.ss interesting. 
If it Ls true that the ancient culture of the £.skimo of this district has 
been affected by the Indians, the questions ari.ses, whether the Eskimo 
were the original inhabitants. There are weighty reasons which seem 
to favor the theory that in former times this country wa.s inhabited by 
different tribes. A study of the ethnology t»f the tribes of Noilhea-stern 
Siberia .seems to reveal the fact that they arc more closely as.sociatfd in 
culture and in phy.sical form with the Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
than with the Eskimo of Alaska. If this is true, the inference seems jus- 
tifiable that the E.skimo are recent intruders in this di.strict. It is not 
probable that the Eskimo tribes of Alaska ean be conridered as Eskimo 
of pure descent, because in them the most characteristic physical fea- 
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tures of that type are much weakened. The height of skull, length of 
skull, and width of face- —which must be considered the fundamental 
characteristics of the Eskimo tribe — are not as marked here as they are 
farther to the east. 

Attention may also be called to the curious distribution of the art of 
pottery in this art a. At the present time, pottery- is made only by the 
Athapascan and Eskimo tribes of the Yukon River, On no other part 
of the North Pacific Coast is pottery known. It is also unknown to the 
present inhabitants of Northeastern Siberia. Archaeological investiga- 
tions made on the northern coast of the Sea of Okhotsk show, however, 
the existence of pottery among the prehistoric people of that district. 
Since this is the only place on the whole Pacific Coast, from the Amur 
River in Siberia ncjrthward to Bering Strait, and along the American 
coast south to California, where pottery is found, it seems to me to speak 
for an early connection between the inhabitants of these districts. 

The problem of the earliest inhabitants of Alaska can certainly be 
solved by the arc haeological investigations. The implements of the 
E.skimo and their physical type are .so c haracten.stic that they cannot be 
mistaken for ain thing el.se. If the most ancient shell-mounds of the 
cast coast of Bering Sea, of whh h thc're are a gr(*at number, shcnild 
reveal a type different from the Eskimo and a culture different from 
that of the E.skimo, we should have a distinct proof of a population pre- 
ceding the present iniiabitanl.s of Ahtska. All the evidenees we find seem 
to make it probable that such a change of cultur-- and of type may be 
found here, and I consider the investigation of this area as one of the 
important problems of American archaeology. 

We may expect that if archaeology in America is applied hand in 
hand with ethnologic .al and linguistic methods, it will be a most power- 
ful help in unravelling the history* of our continent. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
VALLEY OF MEXICO BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOL, 1911-12" 


TOURING the season of 191 1— 12, when I had charge of the Tnter- 
national School <jf Anru-rican Ethnology and Archaeology in Mex- 
ico City, we gave much attention to the question of the sequence of 
ancient cultures in the valley. Some years ago Mr. William Niven had 
called attention to the wealth of material to be found in the brickyards 
of Atzeapot/alco, and Professor Seler proved by inv(‘stigation that com- 
paratively few objects belonging to the A/tec cidture were found there, 
while the majority were of the ts pc of Teotihuacan. He had also noticed 
a number of very < urious types which were found in gravels at Atzea- 
potzalco and had e\ idently been rolled in river beds. 

To a.scertain the relative age of these archaeological di*posits, J en- 
trusted an excavation in one; of the bric'kyards to Sr. M. Gamio, a Fellow 
of the School. I also made a somewhat extended reconnaissance in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe to sec whether the Tcolihuaran type would be 
found there, either in surface layers or at a greater depth. I wish to 
express here my thanks to M. Jorge Engcrrand for giving us most valu- 
able aid in the geological intcrjiretation of the .strain ins’cstigated. 

The part of the valley of Mexico in whi« h our re.searehcs were made 
lie.s between the Sierra dc Sta. Cruz and that of Guadalupe. The bottom 
of the valley rises gradually northward Jrom the Lake of Texcoco. At 
San Miguel Amantla, where our excavations weie made, the valley is 
probably not more than 3 or 4 meters above* the pre.scnt level of the lake. 
The surfatx* Is irregular, partly from the effects of erosion, partly owing 
to the removal of considerable masses of soil which have been used for 
centuries for the manufacture of adobes. The surface consists of vege- 
table mould and decompo.sed volcanic tufa dcpo.sited in the form of 
dust. In many places, one or more layers of tepetate arc found at a 
depth of about i meter. This is a calcareous deposit due to the oozing 

^ PToceedings of the i 8 th Inlet national Congress of Americanists (1912), pp. 176— 
I79- 
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out and redepositing of calcareous matter. The tepctate had been used 
for buildings in some places, and appears in such combination with 
layers of pebbles as to make an artificial origin at least plausible. Mounds 
of varying size are found above the tepetate all over the valley, and often 
rise over a paved floor, which is almost always accompanied by layers 
of tepctate. 

At S.in Miguel Amantla, the deeper layers were examined. In the 
first excavation Sr. Gamio found loose decomposctl tufa under the 
tepctate, and at a depth of about two meters and a half he came to the 
foundation of a house. The remains of an excavation and of a large 
hearth indicated that at this level the site had been inhabited. Deeper 
down followed more decomposed tufa but much more solidly packed, 
and fine and coar.se sands were found in between. The whole structure 
of the deposit indicates that it must be considered as a subacrial deposit 
from which the finest particles were washed out by water iluring wet 
seasons, leaving the volcanic sand, which .show.s, in s*)me pl;ice.s, strat- 
ification due to small watercourses. At a depth of 7 meters the volcanic 
tufa cca.«»es almo.st suddenly and is followed by \ery coarse gravel alter- 
nating with sand, clearly the remains of a stream whiih cros.sed the 
valley. The gra\ cl is about 2 meters thi( k. It also ends suddenly, resting 
on a very hard black clay which contains impressions of plants and is 
evidently an old swamp. I'his clay is filled with much decompose.d tufa. 
Under it is found a whitish .sand, a lake dep(j.«it. I’hc present water 
table, at the end of the dry .season, is in the hard swamp clay. A number 
of ( fmtrol diggings showed that the .swamp had a considerable extcn.sion, 
and that the gravel bed repn-sents a river 100 meters in width. At the 
sides of the liver a sandy soil is found in place of the gravel, probably 
indi< ating that more of the fine matcri •! was w.'i.shed away there than in 
the higher levels. This old river-bed .st 'TOs to lie under a former level of 
the Lake of Texcoco, which would indicate con.siderable elimatic 
changes in the valley of Mexico .since the deposition of the swamp clay. 

In the region of .San Miguel Amantla and Tacuba, Aztec remains ate 
confined to the mounds and to surface layers. As soon as the undisturbed 
decomposed tufa is reached, specimens t)'pical of the culture of Tcoti- 
huacan arc found. The remains of houses belong to this type, which per- 
sists to the depth where the river gravel Ls reached. The remains arc 
plentiful everywhere, but mostly so on and under the level of the hoase- 
foundations. 

Still deeper in the gravel, rolled pieces of pottery were found. So far as 
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their character can be determined, these do not belong to the Teoti- 
huacan culture, but arc of an entirely distinct technique. Remains of 
this kind have been found wherever the gravel of this river course has 
been examined. In the .swamp and underlying sand no artifacts have 
been found. It is, therefore, clear that the decomposed tufa represents 
a long period of occupancy by people who had the cultural type of 
Tcotihuacan, while the Aztec period was very much shorter. If it should 
turn out that the geographical and climatic conditions have not changed 
considerably since the cli.sappearancc of the river course we mu.st assume 
a very long time for the Teolihuacan period. 

The most difTicuIl question involved in this invcstig.ition is the iden- 
tification of the cultural type of the river gravel period. The pebbles in 
the gravels come from the Santa CJruz mountains, and although the bits 
of rolled pottery might ha^'c had the same origin, it seemed to me that 
many were not sufljciently rounded to have undergone transportation 
over long distances in a rapid ri\ er filled with pebbles, and foi this reason 
a .search in the valley .seemed necessary. In this we were favored by 
luck, and Sr. Ganiio found objects of this type in his fifth excavation 
quite plentifully and in undisturbed position. His finds consist of sm.'dl 
figures and fiaginents of potteiy with painted surfaces. Heic he made 
the important observ.ition that in the lower sands these older typei^oc- 
cui red with the types of I’eotihuacan and that the lattei seemed to disap- 
pear in the lowest layers of the sand. It would seem, therc'lore, that there 
has been a gradual transition from the gldcst culture to that, of Teotihua- 
can. We had reached this conclusion before, from the types of small pot- 
tery heads, .some of which showed di.stinct technical alTiliations with the 
oldest culture. In the ATuseum at 'IVotihuac.an a number of figurines of 
the same' type arc .shown and leccntly objects of the .same class were 
foimd at the lowe.st levels of the subterranean strut tuics. Tlie.se finds 
w'crc made by Sr. Rodriguez, Inspector-CJeneTal of Monuments, and 
arc important because they show that iii Tcotihuacan also the same 
primitive culture oc curs. 

My ow'n inquirie-s in the Sierra do Guadalupe enabled us to give a 
better identilication of this culture. In the autumn of i g n , when search- 
ing with Dr. von Hocrsehclmann for some point in the Sierra dc Guada- 
lupe where the Tcotihuacan type mi.ght occur, our attention was called 
to a pile of potsherds on the slope of the hill of Zacatcnco, and the 
similarity of the types to those of the Cerro de la Estrella, as well as the 
difference between these types and the valley types was at once apparent. 
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In the course of the following months I succeeded in locating two other 
places with the same type in the Sierra de Guadalupe, and further 
objects of the same character, although not in such quantity, were 
secured from the Penon de los Banos and Los Reyes. I was able to bring 
together a considerable collection of specimens and these are identical 
in type with the oldest culture of San Miguel Amantla. The whole 
impression of these remains is that they arc closely akin to those of the 
State of Colima and of parts of Michoacan, .so that we may conclude 
that a technical culture fairly uniform in its fundamental forms extended 
in early times from the Pacific Ocean to the Valley of Mexico, and 
northward to the state of Zacatecas. 

The principal characteristics of the type of pottery found in the sites 
mentioned arc; great thickncs.s, froqu<*ut occurrence of moulded rims; 
designs punched in with a dull point; others painted in led, often with 
.scratched outlines which the color does not follow evenly; a wdiite .slip 
with scratched de,sigas ; the occurrence of grecques somew'hat .dinilar to 
those of the Pueblos of New' Mexico ; fec-t of very large si^e, and handles 
in form of hands. Small heads aie very nuineioiis; they were never 
made in mould.s, but the various ornaments w'eu' built up of bits of clay, 
and the eye generally con.sists of a clay pellet with two impres.'-ions made 
with the point of a .stiek. The h'gs of female figiiie'> .show' enormous 
cHmensions of the thighs, while tho.'-c of male figures aie thin. Almost all 
the figures are naked, but provided with neck, ear, and hair orii.iinents. 
They were painted red and perhaps white. It may be rcmaiked here 
that on the eastern slope of the CJiiadaliipe mountains a site was found, 
which was covered with the remains of the T eolihuac an ty pe. 

Aero.s.s the Valley, on the C'itio de I.i I'^slrella, remaias of the rildest 
type W'cre found, while at the foot wf this mountain, at Culhu.ican, 
enormous quantiiies of Azter pottery occur. ISVvertli(ie.s,s, in the ditches 
that emss this district, numerous speeimens with engra\'c‘cl line designs 
arc found. Since the bulk of the pottery found licre Iuls a c harac t»T quite 
distinct from other A/tec potteiy, it seemc'd dfvir.'ible to imestigale the 
succession of types. The t haractcrlstic y(ilo^v ware of the Valley of 
Mexico may be divided into three groujis ; one, of \ rry fine pottery of 
light color with regular delicate linc-and-doi dc^signs ; a second, a little 
coarser, and perhaps a little darker, with broader line-and-curve de.signs ; 
and a third type much coarser, and darker in cedor, with complex 
designs which bear e\’idence of having been exec.uled very rapidly and 
carelessly. A number of small excavations which were made by Miss 
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Ramirez Castaneda show that at Culhuacan the first-named type is the 
most recent. Where the soil has not been disturbed it occurs only in super- 
ficial layers. Deeper down, the third type only is found until the water 
table is reached, and it occurs in very great profusion. It seems likely 
that the older type of Culhuacan potteiy had its prototype in earlier 
forms, since the rapidity of execution of the designs cannot be under- 
stood unless wc assume that the potters were familiar with certain 
definite patterns and executed them with the same rapidity and indi- 
viduality as wc do handwriting. 

Pottery with incised designs was found only in the deeper layers, 
although not very plentifully. A few specimens of identical type occur 
in the oldest Guadalupe sites, but there is not enough material available 
to associate the.se remains definitely with any cultural period. At the 
level of the water table the yellow pottery of the Valley of Mexico 
disappears and, farther down, the amount of pottery found is rather 
small ; all the objects of this level that can be identified have the type of 
Teotihuacan. I consider a more thorough search in these deeper layc'rs 
very promising, because the muck has prescrv'cd objec Ls of wood which 
may throw much light upon the ancient civilization. The fact that 
objects of pottery arc found here as much as 3 meters under the water 
table does not ncce.s.sarily indicate great antiquity, for it may wefi be 
that the so-called “floating gardens” existed iji this area for a long time. 
A constant .sinking of the soil and oozing out at the bottom occ'urs in 
these gardens and would gradually carry the old surface layers to con- 
siderable depths. 

The principal results of the archaeological work may thus be sum- 
marized by saying that we have obtained the proof of a very old culture 
widely spread in Mexico ;md antcd.ating the culture of Teotihuacan. 
Whether the remains found in the hiUs indicate a late persistence of this 
culture cannot be stated definitely. Later on there followed a long 
period in wliich the culture of Teotihuacan prevailed. Apparently there 
was a gradual transition from the first to the second period. No .such 
transition was noted between the culture of Teotihuacan and the Aztec 
culture ; the latter seems to have lasted, comparatively speaking, a very 
short time. What preceded the olde.st eulture is not known, for in the 
place investigated, no earlier remains have been found. It is quite pos- 
sible that in regions located on higher ground outside the limits ol the 
ancient lake and swamp, the conditions for further research may be 
more favorable. 



REPRESENTATIVE ART OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE^ 


TX7HEN studying the graphic and plastic arts of primitive people, 
two aspects have to be distinguished- -the type of art which 
develops from the mastery of technique, and the other which dev'clops 
from the attempts at a graphic representation of objects which interest 
the people. 

W hen we speak of art, we have to bear in mind that all art implies 
technical skill. It is therefore an improper itsc of the term to speak of 
primitive art when we refer to objects in which the producei does not 
posse.ss that masteiy of technique that makes the product of his labors 
a \vork of art. A basket, a pot, or a wocjclen object, crudely made and 
irregular in outline, cannot claim the term of a product of artistic activ- 
ity. On the other hand, the increase in skill brings it about that the 
products of the handicraft of man attain an artistic value. An inex- 
perienced basket-maker who docs not contiol the movements of her 
hands will produce an uneven fabric, the .stitches of which will be differ- 
ent in .si/c and different in texture, and whith will for this iea.son pos.sess 
an irregular .surface. On the other hand, the expert basket-weaver will 
have such control over her mc'. ements that all the various operations will 
be pcifoiined in an automatic manner; so that the intensity of pull and 
tlie manner ol twisting that are net c.ssa’y in thc.se operations will be per- 
formed with even inten.sity. For this casoii the stitches will be abso- 
lutely regular, and the regularity itself will produce an esthetic effect. 
The same is true in the case of woodwork, where the use of the ax or of 
the ad/, in the hiincls of the expert workman will be .so automatic that 
perfectly regular lines and .surfaces will be produced. This virtuosity in 
the handling of tools and of materials Is die very essence of artistic skill ; 
and we may safely say that in many cases the esthetic effect of the manu- 
factured objects is not due to a primary intention on the part of the 
manufacturer, but is a secondary product of the possession of masterly 
skill. 

^ Holmes Annioersary Volume (Washington, 1916), pp. 18-23. 
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While this skill may produce regularity of outline, it does not neces- 
sarily result in designs. As soon, however, as the workman begins to play 
with his technique- —an occupation that is enjoyed by every virtuoso — 
then the opportunity is given for the origin of design. The potter who 
in turning her pot gives it regular impressions with the nail of her thumb, 
the basket-maker w'ho in playing with her technique develops the art 
of twilling, or the woodworker who varies the form of the surfaces over 
which he works with his adz, are led at once, by thus veiy' play with the 
technique, to the creation of decorative designs. 

In all these matters w'e do not presuppose any impulse that has for its 
primary object the creation of esthetic forms : the esthetic forms appear 
rather as .secondary products of virtuosity. Neither do we need to pre- 
suppose in this line of activities any desire to represent forms, and to 
convey ideas b> means of decorative forms. 

It is obvious, liowever, that those technical activities do not exhau.st 
the range of forms that are found as products of the artistic skill of 
piimiti\e man. We find everywhere attempts to conve)' definite mc'.m- 
ings by means of giaphic outlines or .sculptural forms, 'I'hese may be 
simply what ha.s been called “.\ugenhlick.skun.st” by Wilhelm Wundt; 
that is, forms which are intended only for the use of the moment^ and 
that are de.signc’d U) rc'pre.sent to the mind of the maker or to that of 
others certain impre.ssions received from the experience of the moment. 
In the,se inoductions the artistic element is practically absent, becau.se 
the outlines are always crude, and theVe is no technical .skill c.\hibitc*d in 
their execution. 

It is charac terustic ol the development of rcpre.sc‘nlati\e art, however, 
that the technic <d skill which is acquirc'd in the development of tec hnical 
art is applic'd also in the execution of repre.sentative forms; and it is in 
this ca.se that wr actually find the beginnings of repre.scntativc- art. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in tlic following line’s the intimate 
iclations between decorative and representative art that do develop in 
many' cases, and that arc found particulaily clo.se. in primitive; life. 
This .subject has bec'ii discussed fully and extensively in many pub- 
lications among whic h mu,st lx* mentioned the excellent contributions by 
Profe.ssor William H. Hohnc’S, published in the Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of .Americ<m Ethncrlogy'. It may be sufficient to point out that, 
according to our pre.sent point of view, it seems futile to discuss the 
quc.stion whether reprc'sentative decorative art is older than geometrical 
decorative art, but that it rather appears that we are dealing here with 
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two different sources of artistic activity, which tend to merge into the 
development of graphic and plastic arts. Wc may recognize both a 
tendency to geometrical conventionalization of rcpicsentative design 
whenever it is used for decorative purposes, and wo may also recognize 
the tendency to read meaning into geometrical decora ti\'c design when 
it is given representative value. 

Considerable interest attaches to the que,stion of t liaracteristics of 
both the crude and more highly developed representative designs that 
occur in various cultural stages. 

Wc will direct our attention here p.irticularly to the attempts at 
rcpresenialum a surface ; that us to say, to the graphic arts of draw- 
ing, engraving, and painting. 

It Is dear that whenever man trie.s represent objects of nature in this 
manner, he Ls confronted with the problem of showing a three-dimen- 
sional object on a surface. 'J’he complete pre!«;ntation ol the object in 
all Its aspects canncjt be given; and the cpiestion therclorc arL^es of 
.soh'ing the pioblern how to rcpre.scnt in an adecjuate way a three- 
dimensional spac e. 

When wc evainine the products of the ait of primitive people, uc find 
that on the whole a method is used whi« h is ajipaientK cpiitc* foreign to 
our modern feeling. While in our modem perspecti\e drawing the 
painter tries to gne the visual imprc.ssi(jn of the object, .showing only 
what we believe Ave see at any given moment, we lincl that in more 
priinitKe Joims of art this solution ol the pioblein ajipears uri-satisfac- 
tory, for the rea.son tJiat the momentary po.siiion of ihc olrject w'ill imt 
exhibit certain leatures that arc es.senti.'il loi Us r ecognition. Foi in.stancc, 
il a person it seen from the hack, the eyes, the nose, and the mouth arc 
not visible; but at the same time w'c know that eyes, nose, and mouth 
arc essential characteristic elements ol the hiiman lorm. This idea is so 
fundamental in the viov of most piirnithc pecjplc that we find piac.- 
tically in every ca.se the endeavor to reprc'sent tho.se elements that ate 
consider ed as e.ssential char a c.t eristics of the object. It is obvious that 
when this is to be done, the idea of rendering the momentary' iinprcs.sion 
must be given up, because it may not be possible 10 see all tbc.se different 
features at the same time ; and thus w'C find that one of the characteri.stir 
traits of primitive art is the disregard of the relative positiern of the 
essential elements of the object of representation. 

It Ls interesting to note that the same problem presents itself to the 
child when it first tries to draw, and that the solution of the problem 
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generally follo^rs the same line that is adopted by primitive man; 
namely, the endeavor to represent all those elements that are con- 
sdered as essential and characteristic rather than the actual spatial 
relations as they appear at any given moment. We must explain from 
this point of view the profiles with two eyes, or the outlines of the body 
under the garments, which occur in the drawings of both children and 
primitive tribes. 

However, it must not be assumed that this tendency is independent 
of certsun traditional characteristics that determine style. This may 
be observed even in cases where we are dealing with realistic representa- 
tions executed in very crude outlines. Thas the hunian form as repre- 
sented in certain South American drawings consists veiy i>ften nf a 
triangle with point downward, the two descending sides of the triangle 
being continued as legs, while the horizontal line on top represents the 
shoulder line, and is continued outward .so as to repre.sent the arms. In 
other regions we find that the human body Is often lepresented by a 
curved line which is open below and terminates in the legs and feet. 
The Eskimo, on the other hand, never utilize a form of this kind, but 
alway.s execute tJieir drawings in the form of .silhouettes. On aciount 
of their tendency to show silhouettes, attention is direited only to the 
outlines, which are executed in many cases with a n'lnark.iblc degree 
of fidelity to nature. On the other hand, the artist of the Magdalenian 
period was not satisfied with the mere outline, but tried to fill in details 
that the Eskimo habitually disiegard.v 'I'lie treatment of the body by 
the Bushman shows again other chaiacterlstics. Ckuscs of this kind 
indicate that wc have to speak of traditional .style even in those cases 
in which the forms seem at first glance to be a re.sult of the uai\ e attempt 
at reprc.senting c.s.senlial elements of the object to be represented. This 
styli.stic character is expn-ssed both in the outline and in the trait.s which 
are selected for representation. 

The fundamental idea that in the representation of an object its 
essential trait.s must be shown has led to the de\'clopment (jf artistic 
styles which demonstrate a high technical skill, but which are quite 
foreign to our feeling. Perhaps the most characteristic ca.se is that of 
the art of the Indians of the North Pacific coa.st of America, in which 
the principle of representation of an object by mcarLs of symbols is 
carried to extremes. The conventional form in which an animal body 
is .shown does not differ much for various type.s of animals ; but the 
fundamental rule underlying the art is that the characteristic parts of 
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the animals must be shown. Thus a beaver, which is characterized by 
the large incisors and by the tail, must contain these elements, no matter 
how the rest of the body may be treated. The killerwhale must show 
the large dorsal fin, no matter how the rest of the body may be presented. 

Since the art of the Northwest coast is at the same time, on the whole, 
a decorative art, in which definite principles have dcs eloped in regard 
to the treatment of the decorative field, wc find that the method of 
representation consists always in the attempt to .squeeze the symbols of 
the animal that is to be represented into the decorath'e field and follow 
the rules of the treatment of .surfaces that arc presented by the style of 
the Northwest coast art. 

When we compare the art of the North Pacific coast, which has 
developed this tcndenc)' to an extreme degree with our modem art, it 
might appear that the principles arc fundamentally opptwed to each 
other. Nevertheless it is easy to show that modern art is only slowly and 
by degrees emancipating itself from the idea that the representation of 
a three-dimensional object should contain the essential permanent char- 
acteristics of the object. If wc remember that the imagination of the 
primitive artist is gi\'en its direction by the desire to represent all the 
e.ssenti.d parts of his subject, no matter whc'thcr they nJa\ he visible at 
a given moment or not, we can see that those paintings, in which iHfTer- 
ent scenes of the same incident arc represented as p.'irts of (me com- 
position, follow out to a certain extent the same idea. Thus if wc 
see in one painting Adam and Kve in ParadLse on the left, the serpent 
in the middle, and the expulsion from P.iradise on the right, 
it is clear that the artist followed in a way the same principle of 
showing the essential scenes in the .same painting, although thev do 
not belong to the .same visual impres.sion. But wc can go a step farther. 
Large groups, like those ctf the Dutch painters, in which, on a large 
canva.s, many individuals arc shown with equal distinetness, do not 
represent the momentary visual impression. Wc sec with distinctness 
only a .small part of the visual field, while the rest appears blurred, and 
the painting therefore represents, not a momentary visual impression, 
but a picture reconstructed from a succession of impressions that are 
obtained when the eye moves over the w'hole field of vision. The dist- 
crcpancy between the momentary impresdon and the painting is par- 
ticularly striking in those cases in which tlic picture itself is small and 
can be taken in at a single glance. Then the .sharpness of outline with 
which all the figures stand out is contradicted by our everyday experi- 
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ence. It is only quite recently that pictorial art has used this phe- 
nomenon to any extent in order to compel the viewer to direct his 
attention to that point that is prominent in the mind of the painter. 

Similar observations may be made in regard to color. Wc find that 
almast throughout, the colors which are utilized are those in which 
an object appears to us permanently. It is only with difficulty that 
most of us get accustomed to green faces, such as appear in the shadow 
of a tree, or red faces that may be produced by red curtains or the 
reflection of a brick wall. In these cases the abstraction from the 
momentary impression is so strong that most of us arc not even aware 
that we actually do see these passing color effects. , 

It appears from this point of view that the principle of painting what 
may be called the permanent characteri.stics of an object have not by 
any means disappeared from modem art, and that, although the conflict 
between the momentary visual impression and what wc consider the 
permanent form is not as fundamental as it is in many forms of primi- 
tive art, its effect may be traced even in modern times. 

It is easy to show that the absence of realistic forms in the representa- 
tive art of primitive tribes is not due to lack of skill. For in.slance, in 
those rare ca.scs in which it is the object of the artist to dctcivc b^ the 
truthfulness of his representation, wc find that the narrow lines imposed 
by conventional style may be broken through. Thus the wood-catvers 
of the North Pacific coa.st, who arc hemmed in so rigidly by the con- 
ventional style of that region, .succeed in carving heads remarkably' 
true to nature, which are u.sed in their winter ceremonies, and which 
are intended to give the impression that a certain person has been 
decapitated. A remarkable specimen of this kind has been illustrated 
in the Annual Report of the United States National Museum for 1895 
(page 304 1 . Equally convincing arc some, attempts of these Indians to 
reproduce in w'ood carving classical statues that have been shown to 
them. Wc must rather seek for the condition of their art in the depth 
of the feeling which demands the repre.sentation of the perm.ment 
characteristics of the object in the representative design. 



REVIEW OF MacCURDY, “STUDY OF 
CHIRIQUIAN ANTIQUITIES”^ 


T^OCTOR MacCURDY in his study of Chiriquian Antiquities 
{Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Aiti and Sciences, vol. 
3 [iQi i] ) tries to prove that the geometrical ornamentation is derived 
from representative designs. 

The dilfu ulty in proving or disproving this theory lies in the fact that 
the material .studied is not dated, that we do not know whclhei some 
forms are f)Ider than othens, or whether all belong to the same time. 
That changes of artistic style have occurred in these areas is more than 
likely, notwithstanding the meagerness of proofs of cultural sequences 
on our continent. Dr. Spinden's demonstration of chaiiges in the toeh- 
nique of an art style in Central America, the analogous phenomena 
olxservecl among the cruder cultures of the Northwest coa.st, are impor- 
tant from this point of view which .should receive the closest attention 
of archiieologlsts. 

It scons to the writer that the chief objections to the attempted inter- 
pretation of the development of an artistic style from a study of the 
undated object alone lie in the formal character of the treatment of the 
problem. Dr. MacCuidy, like his predet cs.sor.s, has given us a careful 
cla.s.sification of form and ornament, a* ranged a< cording to consideia- 
tions of technique, and of greater or lesser complexity of form. Among 
these he selects the Jorms which seem most plausible, as the .starting point 
of the .series and the rest are then arranged in order, a time sequence 
being suhstituted for a .scries based on .similarities of form. It may be 
that the inve.stigator happens to strike die correct airangement, but, 
considering the complexity of the problem and the pos.«ibililic.s of devel- 
opment in various directions, the probability of having reached a true 
historical explanation is not very great. 

Dr. MacCurdy sums up the series of processes that lead to conven- 

' Science, N.S., vul. 34 ( 191 1 ), pp. 442-446. 
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tionalization as due to reduplication, exaggeration, elimination or 
fusion of parts of units ; transposition, shifting and substitution ; isola- 
tion of parts and their use independently of the whole ; wholesale reduc- 
tion and siniplifiration : adaptation to fit a given space (pp. 127, 229) . 
All these may occur, but they do not prove an historical development, 
because they are merely an enunciation of the principles of classification 
or seriation chosen by the student. 

Wilhelm Wundt, in his Volker psychologic, has pointed out that in 
our studies of the development of art the psychological processes of the 
artist arc the essentials for a clear understanding of the history of art, 
and I think this point of view must be kept in mind constantly. 

For this reason it seems to me that the purely classificatory method, 
as followed by Dr. MacCurdy as well as by previous students, is not 
likely to give us the desired clue. Neither can it be found in ethnological 
inquiry and the most copious explanatory notes, which must always 
be open to the suspicion of having been read into the designs by the 
natives. 

We have to bring before our minds more clearly the procedure of 
the native artist, the conditions under which he w'orks and the extent 
of his originality, f’he term conventionalization, which we so readily 
employ, should be taken in a stricter sense, and we must understand 
what happens in the mind of the artist- -including under this term 
subconscious processes — ^who either conventionalizes a realistic repre- 
sentation or develops a realistic form out of a geometrical foim. Thus 
the problem presents itself of discovering the fundamental art forms 
that exert a domineering influence over the artist. 

From thi.s point of \'iew, it seems to my mind that the first element to 
be determined is what is stable in each art form. Dr. MacCurdy does 
this in his careful classification of the material ; and the association 
between lack cjf painting and presence of attached decorative elements 
modeled in the round, — a conclusion which I think has quite a general 
validity the presence of painting and lack of relief decoration ; and 
other more detailed characteristics of certain form.s, like the presence of 
the ritn in vessels with neck decoration are brought out clearly. 

The next step in the discussion of the ware with attached ornaments, 
however, docs not seem to me well taken. Dr. MacCurdy points out the 
great frequency of armadillo-like forms, and the peculiar character of 
carapace, foot, eye and tail ornaments. From these he concludes, if I 
understand him rightly, that the life motive is older than the elements 
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jurt described, which are derived from it. The relationship of the ware 
with relief decoration to analogous types of neighboring districts docs 
not seem to me to favor this view. It is the essential characteristic of all 
this ware, that the decorative elements consist of small nodes or fillets 
which are applied to the surface of the vessel or to some of its parts, like 
feet, neck, shoulder or handle ; and which are decorated by a series of 
short parallel impressions. An oval node with single medial lines is 
often ased to indicate an eye ; a similar nodule with a number of parallel 
lines indicates the foot, a series of parallel, short fillets with parallel short 
crosslines, arc applied to the bodies of animal forms, but also to the 
bodies of vases. Hartman ^ describes analogous technical motives from 
Chircot and Orosi in Costa Rica (for instance PI. 22, Fig. 2 ; PI. 27, 
Fig. 2 ; PI. 37, Figs. 5, G ; PI. 39, Fig. 1 ; PI. 31, Fig. g ; pi. Fig. 7)’ 
which in technical character arc so much like the Chiriqui specimens 
that wc can hardly doubt that they arc derived from the same device, 
ft might seem that this method of decoration Ls so ca.silv disr^overed that 
litUc weight can be attached to it. Its extended use in South and Clinlral 
America and in the West Indies” is, however, quite t haracteristic of 
that area. In North America it is not common, except in the Gulf 
region. * In contrast with its frequency in tlie highly developed pottery- 
of Central America its almast complete absence may be noted in Africa, 
where highly dei-oratcd pottery forms arc by no mcarrs absent, and 
where lids with animal figures might seem to suggest readily the appli- 
cation of the device.^ This is true also of the prehistoric pottci7 of 
Europe. Only in the slip (barbotine) decorations of the terra si,gillata 
do we find anything resembling the American applique- ornamentation, 
but since the material is applied in a semifluid .state, it does nert attain 
the same freedom of treatment. Nodes that do oceui in European pre- 
historic pottery seem to have been nrade ratlrei in imitation of punched 
bronze decorations and belong to a late period. Attached animal figures, 
made in clay, like those found at Oedenburg, also .seem to be imitations 

^ C. V. Hartman, Archeolofiical Researches in Costa R ca (Sluckholm, 1901). 

^ See, for instance, W. J. Fewkes, “The Aboiigines of Puerto Rico, ' ‘25th Annual 
Report Bureau of American Ethnology (190;', Fig. 36, p. 18;,; PI. 76, Fig. c: 
PL 78 ; PL 79. 

® G. P. Thurston, The Antiquities of Tennessee (Cincinnati, 1890), p. 14(1; PI 7; 
W. H. Holmes, “Aboriginal Potterv of the Eastern United States," 20th Annual 
Report Bureau of American Ethnology (190S) I references see index under 
“fillets” and “nodes.” 

* “Notes anal>tiques sur Ics collections cthnographiques du Muscc du C2ongu,” 
voL “Les industries indigenes”; part i, “La c^iamique.” (Fig. 293a is the only 
one that may exhibit this technique ) 
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of metal work and have never reached that devdopment which is so 
characteristic of Central American ceramic art.^ 

The characteristics slit rattle feet of Chiriqui pottery prove e\'en more 
conclusively than the application of fillets and nodes, that the art forms 
of this province must be considered as a special development of forms 
characteristic of a much wider area. This type of foot is so well known 
that no special reference to its occurrences outside of the Chiriqui terri- 
tory need be given. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the armadillo motive of the 
author is historically related to the method of dec orating and building 
up vessels from separate pieces, nodes and fillets, the nodes and fillets 
being in many regions decorated by parallel incised lines, or by dots. 
If this is true, the armadillo motive can only be a specialized application 
of the building up of animal motive.'* from the elements in que.slion, and 
neither can the elements them.sclves be considered primarily as symbols 
of the armadillo (p. 6i), nor can all the animals built up of these 
elements be interpreted as armadillos. 

For the same reason I am inclined to doubt the conectne.ss of the 
interpretation of the alligator group, which was first given by Professor 
Holmes in the work before referred to. The upturned snout, of which 
much is made as a means of identification, is a charai tcr of niTu h wider 
distribution than the alligator motive. The monkeys on Pl.iles 27 and 
32a of Dr. MacChirdy’s book have it, and we find it a.s well in the 
interior of Costa Rica “ as in parts of South America. This Ls no Ic.ss 
true of the curious “nuchal appendage” which occurs in (iOsla Rica “ 
as well a.s in South America,"' and of the dotted triangle. 

It seems to me that the cs,sential point of thi.? consideration lies in the 
technical and formal motives that arc common to a large at ea, although 
differing in details in its provinces. Thc.'Je are the materials with which 
the artiist operates and they determine the particular form which a 
geometrical motive or a life motive takes. If the notched fillet and node 

^ Relief ornaments consisting of fillets have been desciibed from northern Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Bo&nia and Itah . See, for instance, Radinsk), Butniir, Vienna, 1 893 ; 
K. Kocnen, Gefa^skunde Her vottorntst hen^ romuchen und frankischen J^ett tn df'ti 
Rheinlanden (Bonn, 1893), PL 3, Fig. la. 

* Hartman, loc ri/.. Fig. 2, PI. 33; PI 81 ; Fig. 286, p 128. The region in ques- 
tion has moie frequently a proboscis-like appendage, rolled downward. 

* Hartman, loc. fit.. Fig. 2; PI. 35. 

* M. H. Savillr, “The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuadot," Contributions to South 
Ametican Archaeology. The George G. Heye Expedition (1907), PL 8. See also 
R Seler, **ArchaoJo/^ischc Untcrsuchun/fcn in Costarica/' Globus, voL 85 (/904), 
P* 237. 
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are the material with which the hand and the mind of the artist operate, 
they will occur in all his representations. If the conventional outline of 
the animal body has a definite form, all animals will tend to be repre- 
sented in that manner. I have tried to emphasize at a previous time ^ the 
importance of such fixed traditional forms in determining the conven- 
tional style of decorations. 

In hLs further descriptions of the art work of Chiriqui Dr. MacCurdy 
notes the similarity of motives used in metal casting.s, notably in the 
gold ca.sting.s, and the armadillo pottery, a similarity which consists 
essentially in the use of detached figure.s, nodes and fillets, as described 
before. He also calls attention to the frequent occurrence of the head 
with upturned .snout- the alligator-head design of painted pottery — 
in this technique, a feature that had c.scaped the attention of previous 
students. At least one of them has, however, the type of proboscis rolled 
down (PI. 5O, rig. g) which is so common on the plateaus of Costa 
Rica. In this ciuse also the rigidity of the fundamental form seems 
particularly sugg«‘.stive to the writer, bcjause a variety of animals have 
all been jiresented in analogous outlines. 

’ Notes to C’l. T. Emmons, “'rhe Chilrat Blanket, *’ Memoirs of the American 
Alueutn of Natural History, vol. 3, part 4, pp. 355 et seq. 



THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS* 


'T'TIE extended investigations on primitive decorative art which have 

been made during the last twenty years have clearly shown that 
almost everywhere the decorative designs used by primitive man do not 
serve purely esthetic ends, but that they suggest to his mind certain 
definite concepts. They are not only decorations, but symbols of definite 
ideas. 

Much h:us been written on this subject ; and for a time the opinion 
prevailed that wherever an ornament is explained as a representation 
of a certain object, its origin has been in a realistic. Tepresentation of 
that objec't, and that it has giadually a.ssumecl a more and more conven- 
tionalized form, which has often developed into a purely geometrical 
motive.* On the other hand. Cashing and Holmes have pointed out 
the important influence of material and technicjuc in tlie evolution of 
design, and, fcrllowing Semper, have called attention to the frequent 
tran.sfer of cle.sign.s dcA-eloped in one technique to another. I’hus, accord- 
ing to Semper, lorms developed in wocnl architcc'tuie were imitat(“cl in 
stone, and Cushing and Holmes .showed that textile designs are imitated 
on pottery. 

The origin of certain designs from technical forms is now recognized 
as an irnjjortant factor, and it mast thcTefore be assumed that in many 
cases the interpretation has been read into the design. The existence 
of thi.s tendency has recently been pointed out by H. Schurtz '* and by 
Profes.sor A. D. F. Hamlin,"* who has treated in a scries of essays the 
e^'olution of decorative motives. 

In speaking of the process of conventionalization or degeneration of 
realistic motives. Professor Hamlin says: “Indeed, this degeneration 
may rea.sonably be accepted as suggesting that the geometric forms 

^ The Popular Science Monthly (Oct , 1903). 

* A. (i. Haddun, Evolution in Art (London, tgoa). 

’ II Schurtz, Utgcichichle der Kultur (Leipzig and Vienna, 1900), p. 540. 

* The American Architect and Building News, 1898. 
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which it approaches were already in habitual use when it began, and 
that the direction of the degeneration was determined by a pre-existing 
habit or ‘expectanc)’ (as Dr. (’olleN March calls it ) of geometric foini 
acquired in skeuomorphic tlecoration" ^ [i.r., in a form developed from 
technical motives). At another pl.ire- he says; "Alter having under- 
gone in its own home such series of niodifitations, the motive becomes 
known to the artists of some rate or cisili/alion through the agency 
either of commerce or of conquest. It is (.anied across .seas and lands, 
and in new hands receives still •mother dn'.w in combinations still more 
incongruous with its original significance. It Is no longer a symbol, but 
an arbitrary ornament, wholly concentional, modified to suit the taste 
and the arts of the foreigne-rs who lia\e adopted it. In m.my eases it 
undergoes modification in two or more direc tions, resulting in divergent 
developments, which in time produce as many distiru-t moli\cs - 
cousins, as it wetc, of each otliei -eaili of whiilt tuns its own course 
indepcjidently of the others. This phenontenon we may call ‘diver- 
gence.’ A common cause ol diveigence i.s the inideiuy to assimilate a 
borrowed motive to some indigenous .md familiar ioim, usually a 
natural cjbjcct, thus setting up a new method ol tre.itmLnl quite foreign 
to the origin of the motive.” 

1 intend to show in the lollrm iiig pages that the .same pi'occssc.s, which 
Profes.sor Hamlin tnices by hisloiic al evidence in tlie :irt of the civilized 
peoples of the Old World, h.ivc; cncuired among the primitive tribes of 
North America." 

Before taking tip this subjei t, attention may be called to a peculiar 
difference; bc*twecii the. decorative .‘•tvle applicl in ceremcaiial objects 
and that employed in articles ol e^e^^-d.ly use. We find a considerable 
number of cases which demonstiale the l.ut that, on the whole, the 
decoration of ceremonial objc'c ts is nnicb nunc- lealistic than that of 
ordinary objects. Thus we find tlie gaiments foi ceictnoiiial dances of 
the Arapaho covered with pit togiajdiic jcpic.siiita tions of animals, their 
sacred pipe covered with luiiuan and otlier foiin.s, while tlicir painted 
blankets for ordinary wcvir arc 'eueralh' ndotned w'ilh geoincdrical 
designs. Among the Thonip.son Iiidums u rcmonial bl.inkets arc also 

^ Ibid , p. 93. ’ I bill , p 35 

“The examples and illu.sttalioiis hi’i«’ an’ taken, unit ss otherwise 

stated, from specimens in the Aini'iicaii Mus»‘um of jN.itui.i) JIiiloiv 'I he intoinia- 
tion and material used were collect* d l>\ Dt. Roland ii Oixoii, Pioit'ssor Lavingston 
Farrand, Di. A. L. Kroeber, Dt. Jierthold l.aiitei, i)i t;.Til I.uinholt/, Mr. H. H. 
St. Clair, Mr. James Tcit and Dr (Hark Wisslrr, all of whom have contiibuted to the 
systematic study of decorative ait undettakea by the museum. 
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covered with pictographic designs, while ordinary wcaring-apparel and 
basketry are decorated with very simple geometrical motives. On the 
stem of a shaman's pipe we find a scries of pictographs, while an ordi- 
nary pipe shows geometric forms. Even among the eastern Eskimo, 
whose decorative art, on the whole, is very rudimentary, a shamanistic 
coat has been found which has a number of realistic motives, while the 
ordinary dress of the same tribe shows no trace of such decoration (Figs. 



Fio I. Shaman’s coat. E.skiino, Ijiilubk 

1,2). The same phenomenon may also be observed outside of America, 
as is demonstrated by the difTerence in st\le between the .shaman's 
coat and (he ordinary coat of the Gold of tlie Amur Ri\er (Figs. 3, 4). 
The most striking examples of this kind are the woven designs of 
the Huichol Indi.ms of Mexico. All their ceremonial weavings arc 
covered with more or less reali.stic de.signs, w'hile all their ordinary wear- 
ing-apparel presents rigid geometrical motives. In fact, the st)lc of 
the two i® so different that it hardly seems to belong to the same tribe 
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Ficj. 2 Mail's costume. Eskimo, Aivilik 




Fig. 3. Shaman’s coat. Gold. 
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(Fig. 5). We may perhaps recognize the same tendency in the style 
of decoration of modem dwelling-rooms and in that of public buildings. 
The designs on the stained gla.ss of house-windows arc usually arranged 
in geometrical forms ; those of churches represent pictures. The wall 
decorations of houses arc wall papers of more or less geometrical char- 
acter; those of halls devoted to public uses arc generally adorned with 
symbolic pictures. 

This difference in the treatment of ceremonial and common objects 
shows clearly that the reason for the conventionalization of motives can 
not be solely a technical one, for if so, it would act in one case ils well 



Fio. f> C(*rc*nionial .shidd .iiid hdt ftii ordinal v wrai Iluichol, 
Afti'r Lumholt/ 


as in the other. In < i-renionial objects the Ide.is represented arc more 
important than the decorative effect, and it is intelligible that the resist- 
ance to eonvcntifmalisin m.iy be strong ; altliough in some ca.ses the vet', 
sacredness of tlic ide.i represented might induce the artist to obscure his 
meaning intentionally, in order to keep the signrfuanee of the design 
from profane eyes. It may, therefore, be assumed that, if a tendency to 
conventionalization exists, it will manifest itself differently, even among 
the .same tribe, according to the preponderance of the. decorative or 
descriptive value of the design. 

On the other hand, the geneial prevalence of symbolic significance 
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in ordinary decoration shows that this is an important aspect of deco- 
rative art, and a tendency to retain the realistic form might be expected, 
provided its origin were from realistic forms. If, therefore, the whole, 
decorative art of some tribes shows no trace of realism, it may well be 



Fig () Parfli-rhrs. Left, Arapaho; slight, Shoshone. 


doubted whether their ordinary' decorativ'c designs were, originally 
realistic. 

The history of decorative design can best be inve.stigatcd by analyzing 
the stvles of form and interpretation prevailing ov'er a limited area. If 
the st)lc of art were entirely indigenous in a given tribe, and developed 
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either from conventionalization of realistic designs or from the elabora- 
tion of technical motives, we shcjiilcl expect to find a different style and 
different motives in each triljc. The general customs and beliefs might 
be expected to determine the subjects chosen for decoration, or the 
ideas that are reail info the teihnical designs. 

As a matter of fact, tlie native art of North America shows a very 
different state of afiaii.s. AH over the Great Plains and in a large 
portion of the western jilatcaus an art is found which, notwithstanding 
local peculiarities, is of a uniform l\ pc. It b < hararterized by the appli- 

f. a I ion of ccilored triangles and quadrangles 
in Iwjtli [>ainting and embroidery in a man- 
ner u hi< h is found in no other part of the 
world. 

^’Iie slight difTerences of stv les which occur 
are well exemplified in the style of painted 
rawhide bags or envelopes, the so-called 
‘par lle< h('s.’ Mr St. Glair has observed that 
the .'\rapaho ar<' in the h.diif f)f laying on the 
colors i.iilier deli< ateK , in aie.xs of moderate 
si/e, .nid ol following onl a general arrange- 
ment of tin ir motives in stripe.s ; •that the 
Shodione, on tire other hand, like large 
area« ol solid colons, bordered by heavy blue 
li.ind.s. and an aiiangenrent in which a cen- 
tral field is set off rather prominently from 
the ii^t ol the design (Pig. fi}- This differ- 
em e i^ so maiki tl that it is ea.s\ to toll a Sho- 
shone jiai flei Ik that has lonnd its way to the 
Aiapaho from parfleches of Arapaho manu- 
facture. Ill other cases the most eharai leristii dilTerenie consists in the 
place on the parlh'c he to wine li the dorgn is ajiplied. The Arapaho and 
the Sho.shone never dec orate the .sidc.s of a bag, only its flaps, while the 
tribes of Idaho and Montana alwavs de' orate the .sides. Another pecu- 
liarity of Ar.ipalio parllcv he-painfing, :ls compared to that of the 
Sho.shono, i.s the predilection for Iwo righl-angled triangles standing on 
the .same line, their right anglo fac ing eat h other — a motive of common 
occurrence all over the southcTii part of the Plains and in the south- 
western tci’iiloije.s ; while the Shoshone gc'neially place these triangle.s 
with facing ac'utc angles. A detailed .s'tudy of the art brings out 
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many minor difTcrcnces of this sort, although the general t)'pe is very 
uniform. 

Certain typ»*s of designs are so much alike that they might belong 
to one tribe as well as to another. A type of mocca.sin VLsed by the 
Sho.shone, Sioux anti Arapaho (Fig. 7) will serve as a good example. 
Its characterbiir form is a cross on the uppers, connected with a bar 
on the in.step, from which arise at each end tw'o short lines. This design 
is so complex that evidently it must have had a single oiigin. It i.s of 
great importance to note that nevertheless the cxplanatitms given by 
the \arious tribes are quite different. The design is interpreted by the 
Arapaho as the morning star ; the bar on the instep, as the horizon ; the 
■short lines, as the twinkling of the star. To the mind of the Sioux the 
dp.sign conveys the idea of feathers, when applied to a woman’s mocca- 
sin ; when found «jn a man’s moccasin, it symbolizes the sacred shield 
su.spendetl from tent-poUs The identical design 
W’a.s explained by thi Shoshone as signifying the 
sun (the center) and its rays ; but also the tlnmder- 
bitd, the i ross-arms of the f ro.«s evident^ being the 
wings; the pa?t nearest the toe, the tail, and the 
upper j)ait, the neek with two strongly conveution- 
ali/ed heads attaihed. If lhr.se are the ideas (on- 
^’eycd by this (le.sign to the makers, it is dear that 
they mu.st have developed after the invi*ntion or 
introdiKtion ol the de.sign ; that the design is piimaiy, the idea second- 
ary, ami th.il the idea has nothing to do with the hi-siorical development 
of the de.sign it'>elf. 

It may be. well to give a lew additional examples of su(h sdmilaiity 
of de.sign and difieieiue. of symboli*m. One of the typical designs of 
this are.'i is a cto.ss to the ends of which deeply notched squares are 
attached (Fig. 8). Dr. Kroeber ‘ received the following explanation of 
this design from an Arapaho: the diamond in the center rcpre.scnts a 
person; the four forked ornaiwiits surrounding it arc buffalo hoofs 
or tracks. Dr. Wis-sler fcnind the design on a pair of woman’s leggings 
of the, Sioux. In this case the cliamond-.shaped center ol the design 
represents the breast of a turtle; green lines forming the cross indi- 
cate the four points of the eermpass; the forked ornaments .symbolize 
forks of trees struck by haiLstuiics, w'hich are indicated by small white 

‘ A L Krofber, “The Arapaho,” Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. 18 (1903-1904). 


Fi(. 8 Embroidered 
design. Ar«ipahu. 
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rectangles. Mr. St. Clair came across the same design among the 
Shoshone, where it was found on a cowhide bag. The central diamond 
was interpreted as (he sun and clouds; the notched designs were 
explained as mountain-sheep hoofs. There is a certain similarity in 
this case between the e.splanations given by the Arapaho and those of 
the Slioshone, while the Sioux connect idea.s of a different type with 
the dc.sign. 

Sucii (lilTerences of interpretation arc also found on painted designs. 
The Shoslione sometimes imagine, they .see a battle scene in the squares 
and triangles of their parflcche designs. I’he .square in the center of 

Fig. ij was explained to Mr. 
St. Clair as an enc losure in which 
the enemy was kept by a be- 
.sieging party, represented by the 
marginal squares. The narrow 
central line i.s the trail by 
which the enemy made good his 
escape. Many others represent 
geographic al features, such :us 
mountains and valley s^Such geo- 
graphical ideas are repiesented 
on .some Arajiaho parfleehes, 
while others exhibit a more com- 
plex sy mbolie .significance. Battle 
.srene.s, h«jwevcr, are not found in 
interpretations giveit by the 
Arapaho. 

The similarity of complex de- 
signs, lombineil with dissimikirity of inteipiet.'ititjn, ju.stific.s a compari- 
son of .simpler ff)ims. 'J’lu.sc might be believed to have originated inde- 
pendently ; but the .samene.ss of the complex forms proves that their 
component elements mu.st have, had a common origin, or at least have 
been a.ssimilated by the .same fotins. t)ne of the, .striking examples of this 
kind is the iro.ss. Among the Arapaho it signifies almost invariably the 
morning .star. To the miml of the Sho.shone it conveys the idea of barter. 
The .Sioux recognizes in it a tnan .slain in battle and lying flat on the 
ground with arms out.stretched. The Thomp.son Indians of British 
Columbia recognize in it the cro.s.sing trails at which sacrifices are made. 

The simple straight leci lines with which skin bags are decorated arc 
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another good example. A specimen was collected h\' Dr. Kroeber among 
the Arapaho (Fig. lo, front and side). He explains the stripes on the 
beaded design on the narrow .sides and on the llaps of the b.ig as camp 
trails; the shorter transverse stiipc-s intersecting these longitudinal lines, 
as ravines, that is, camping-places. On the front of the bag the hori- 
zontal lines of quill-work, which resemble the line’s on biilfalo-rolies, are 
paths. Bunches of feathers on tlicse lines represent bulTalo-nieat hung 
up to dry. Adjoining the bead-work arc .small tin c \linders with tufts of 
red hair; the.se represent pendants or rattles on tents. Mr. .St. CLur 
obtained the following c'xplanation of a .Sho,shonc bag of almost iden- 
tical design: Ihc porcupine-quill work trn the liont ol th<‘ bag repre- 



Fr«. 10. F.ni}/ioidm*d skin Arapaho 


sents horse-trails. The red horse-hair t.issels at each side are horsiaj 
stolen by people' cjf one village fro.n tho.se cif .mcjthr'r, the villages being 
represented by the. bead-woik .it the side's f,f the bag. d’lie lu’ad-work 
on the flap rcpre.senis the owners oi the hcits<‘s indieati'd by the 110™'- 
hair tas.scls on the flap. Among the .Sicnis the .same design is usc'd In the 
pubeity ecrenionial, and symboli/-es the p.uli of life. 

It must not be believed that the interjn elation of .1 eert.nn motive, 
or even of a complex figure when used by tlie memlK'rs of one tribe, 
is always the same. As a matter of fact, the munbei of ideas expres.sed 
by it is often quite varied. We find, for iii.staiire, an obtuse triangle witit 
enclosed rectangle (see Fig. 1 1 ) explained by the Arapaho ;ls tlie mythic 
cave from which the bufTalo issued, as caltlc-tracks as a mountain, 
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cloud, brash hut and tent ; an acute triangle, with small triangles at- 
tached to its base, as a bird-tail, frog, tent and bear-foot. 

Nevertheless the explanations given by various tribes show peculiar 
characteristics in which they differ from those of other tribes. The 
explanations possess no less a style of their own than the art itself. 
Triangles are explained as tents by all the tribes, and mountains or 
hills form a prominent feature of their desrriptions ; but among the 
three tribes mentioned only the Sioux .«5ce wounds, battle scenes with 
moving masses of men, hoises, the pursuit of enemies, the flight of 
arrows, in their conventional designs; only the Shoshone sec in them 

pictures of forts and stones piled up 
in memory of battles ; only the 
Arapaho rerogni?c in them prayers 
for life directed to the morning 
star. 

We find, therefore, that in this 
area the same st\le of art is widely 
distributed, while the .stvlc of ex- 
planation differs materially among 
its various trilu's. 

It may be woith while tS leview 
briefly the distribution of (he style 
of art here discussed. On the w'holc, 
• it is confined to the Plains Indians, 
west ol the ea.'iti-rn \\fK)ded area, ft 

„ « , , V, . would seem th.it it has been ear- 

Fig. II. Pueblo patterns. From speci- . , . 
mens in the U $. National Museum Tied into the ]il<ileau itglOli I'athcr 

reeently, where, h()we\’er, it has 
affeeted almo.st all of the tribes ca.st of the C’.aseade Range and of the 
Sierra No^■ada. W’c find the aeute triangle with small snp|joiting tii- 
anglcs, and the obtuse triangle with enclosed rertangle, in tin; tharar- 
teiislie arrangement tif the parflcchcs, on bags of the Nez Pertes. At 
first glance, the ait of the Pueblos seems quite different fiom the. one 
that wc arc discus.sing here; but 1 believe that an intimate association 
of the two may bo traced. The ancient potter)’ described by Dr. Fewkes, 
for instance, sliows a number of the peculiar triangle and square motives 
which are so rharacicristic of the art of the Indians of the Plains (Fig. 
1 1 ) . The same triangle with supporting lines, the same triangle with the 
enclosed square, is found here. It seems vciy plain to my mind that the 
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transfer of this art from pottery to embroidery and painting on flat sur- 
faces has brought about the introduction of the triangular and rectan- 
gular forms which are the prime characteristic of this type of art. 

In tlie prehistoric art of the northern plateaus, in California, on the 
North Pacific coast, in the Mackenzie basin, in the wooded area of the 
Atlantic coa.st, we find styles of art which differ from the art of the 
Plains, and which ha\ e much less in common with Pueblo art. There- 
fore I am inclined to consider tlie art of the Plains Indians in many of 
its traits as developed from the art of the Pueblos. I think the general 



Fit;. IS!. Qiiail-tip cl*-signs on California and Oregon b;iskrts. 


facts of the culture of these triljcs arc fairly in accord with this notion, 
since it would .seem that the complex social and religious rites of the 
southwest gradually become simpler and less definite as wo proceed 
northward. If thi.s opinion leparding the origin of the art of the Plains 
is correct, wc arc led to the conclusion that the tent with its pegs is the 
same form in origin as the rain-clouds of the Pueblos, so that the scope 
of interpretations of the same form is still more rnlaiged. Under these 
conditions, wc must conclude that the interpretation is probably second- 
ai'y throughout, and ha.s become associated with the form which was 
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obtained by borrowing. With this we are brought face to face with the 
skcuomorphic origin of the triangular design from basketry motives, 
which has been so iniuh discu.ssed of recent years. 

The so-eallcd “quail-tip” design of California Is another example of 
the continuous distribution of a motive over a wide area, the occurrence 
of which in the outiying districts must be due to borrowing. The char- 
acteristic feature of this design, which occurs in the basketry of California 
and Oreg(jn, is a vertical line, suddenly turning outward at its end. 
This nioti\e occ urs on both twined and coiled basketry, and with many 
explanations.’ In some combinations it is explained as the lizard’s fool 
(Fig. I a, rt), in others as the pine cone or the mountain (Fig. la, b). 
'I'he gradual distribution of this motive over a wide area can be.st be 
proved in this ca.se bj' a comparison with the distribution of the tech- 
nique in whifh it is applied. The design occurs all over central and 
northern Cialilorriia. On Goliimbia River it is found on the Klickitat 
baskets. These are of the peculiar imbricated basketry which is made 
from this poiiu on, noitliwntd. While the designs on imbricated basketry 
found in llritisli C'oluinbi.i are of a peculiar character, the Klickitat 
baskc ts of the .sa me make, ( I' lg. i a, r ) have the typical ( California designs 
wliic h al.so cjcc ur on the twined Irags of this distric t. 

Thus we find, not only that the distribution of intc'rpretaiions and 
that of motives do not < oiiu id<‘, but also that the dLstiibution of tech- 
nique does not agree with lliat of motives. I think we can also demon- 
stiate that the limits of sfvles of interpretation in some eases overlap 
the- limit.s c)f .st)ies of ail. We h.ive seen that on the Plains the style 
of ail (oveis a wider an-a tJran the sl\le of iirterprc'tation. It would 
.seem that in other rc-gions the reverse is the ease. For instance, the 
.slvle of .III of the Nooika tribes differs verv much frour that of the 
Kwakiutl. Although both apply .ittimal motives, the Nootka use very 
little surface cic-c oration c'onsistiirg of eombiii.iliotrs of characteristic 
eiirved line.s, whiclr play an iinport.nrt part in Kwakiutl art, and which 
serve" to s) mboli/e v arious parts of the body. Nootka art is more realistic 
and at tlu- saute time cruder than Kwakiutl arl. The ideas expres.scd in 
the ait of both tribes, Itowev'cr, are practically the same. In the .south- 
west vve fiiul that the culture of the Pueblos has dee.ply influenced the 
neiglilroi-iiig Alli.ipasf.rn and Sonoran tribes, while at the .same trme the 
decoratiorr of tlieir basketry bears a close relation to that of Californian 

' Rulaml R. Dixon, '‘Baskrtrv Dosiijns of the Indians of Noithern California,” 
liulUtin Amriuan Miiu'vin of JS^atuial History^ ^oL 17 (1902), pp. 2 et seq. 
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as me nmchol-there are wcll-inarkcd lotrU al,l™ „f icelmique and 
f dteoranon, and a seneral AnUarily ol interp.ctation. J ,W„k the 
^ «™smphie.il inlenm-lationa 

Sahsh tnbes of Bn.td, (Momlria. the Shoshone and the Arapaho b 
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Fig, 13. 1 lingit After Emifums 


another instance of distribution of a sty],« of intrrjjrctajion over an 
area including divers .styles of art. 

In a few caws it scorns almost sclf-cvidviit, roan a ( f.nsideration of 
the interpretations themselves, thal they cannot hast developed from 
reavlistic foirns. 'I’he multiplicity of Aiapalu) explanations fo. the tri- 
angle.s which I mentioned before suggc'.i v\c(oiding to G. T. 
Emmons,^ the zigzag and the closely allied meander in TIingit basketry 

voI.' 3T?90?)! pp^aeg w 
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have a variety of meanings. The zigzag may represent the tail of the 
land-otter (Fig. 13, a), the hood of the raven (Fig. 13, h) , the butterfly 
( Fig. 1 3, c ) , or, when given a rectangular fonn ( Fig. 1 3, d) , waves and 
floating objects. It is evident, in view of the data here discu.sscd, that 
these mu.st be different interpretations of motives of similar origin. 

We conclude from all this that the explanation of designs is secondary 
almost thrf)ughout and due to a late a!«<ociation of ideas and forrm, and 
that as a rule a gradual transition from realistic mf)livcs to geometric 
forms did not take place. The two groups of phenomena —interpreta- 
tion and style — appear to be independent. We may say that in many, 
perhaps in most t ascs, designs arc considered significant. DifTeicnt tribes 
may interpret the same style by distinct groups of ideas. Cin the other 
hand, certain groups of ideas may be sprearl over tribes whose decorative 
art follows different styles, so that the .s.une ideas are expre-ssed by differ- 
ent styles of art. 

We may express this fact also by saying that the history of the artistic 
development of a people, and the style that they have dc\ eloped at any 
given time, predetermine the method by which they exprt*ss their ideas 
in decorative art ; and that the type of ideas that a people is ace ustoined 
to express by means of decorati\e art predetermines the explanation 
that will be given to a new design. It woirld therefore seem tlTjt there 
arc certain typical associations between ideas and forms w'hic h beeorne 
established, and which arc used for artistic exprc.ssion. I’he idc'a whii h 
a design expresses at the present time is not necessarily a clue to its 
history. It seems probable that idea and .style exist indepc'ndenlly, and 
influence each other constantly. 

For the present it remains an open question, why lire Icndcirey to 
form associations between certain idea.s and dccoi-ative moti\es is so 
.strong among primitive people. The tcnch'ncy is evidently similar 
to that observed among children who enjoy interpreting sirnplr forms 
as objects to which the foiin has a slight resemblance ; and this, in turn, 
may bear .some relation to the peculiar character of realism in primitive 
art, to which I believe Von den Steinen ^ W'as the first to draw attention. 
The primitive artist docs not attempt to draw w'hat he scc.s, but merely 
combines what arc to his mind the characteristic features of an object, 
without regard to their actual space relation in the visual image. For 
this rea.son he may also be more ready than we are to consider some 

^ Unter den Naturvolkern ^entraUBiasihens (Berlin, 1894), PP 250 et seq. 
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characteristic feature as symbolic of an object, and thus associate forms 
and objects in ways that seem to us unexpected. 

It may be worth while to mention one general point of view that 
is suggested by our remarks. The explanations of decorative design 
given by the native suggest that to his mind the form of the design is 
a result of attempts to represent by means of decorative art a certain 
idea. We have seen that this cannot be the true histoiy of the de^gn, 
but that it probably originated in an entirely different manner. What 
is true in the case of decorative art is true of other ethnic phenomena. 
The historical explanation of customs given b)' the native is generally 
a result of speculation, not by any means a true historical explanation. 
The mythical explanation of litcs and custom.s is seldom of historical 
value, but is generally due to as.sociations formed in the course of events, 
while the early history of myths and rites mu.st be looked for in entirely 
different rausc.s and interpreted bv fliffcrrnt methods. Native explana- 
tions of laws, of the origin of the form of society, must have developed 
in the same manner, and therefore cannot give any clue in regard to 
historical events, while the a.sso(iation of ideas of whirli they are the 
expression furnislics most valuable psychological inateriiil. 



DECORATIVE DESIGNS OF ALASKAN NEEDLE- 
CASES : A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF 
CONVENTIONAL DESIGNS, BASED 
ON MATERIALS IN THE U. S. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM* 


TN 1878 and the following years, Professor F. W. Putnam^ described 

in detail the decorative designs found in the pottery of the Chiriqui 
Indians, and wius the first, I believe, to propound clearly the theory 
that tonventional designs develop from attempts at realistic representa- 
tions, which gradually degenerate so that ultimately a purely conven- 
tional design remains in which the realistic origin can hardly be 
rccogni/cd. Since that time this theor)- has been independently stated 
by a number of investigators, particularly by H. Slolpe “ and H. Bal- 
four. ■* It hits been applied exten.sively to explanations of primitive 
ornamental art. The most noteworthy contributions on this .subject are 
thase by Karl von chm Steinen,’* on the art of the Brazilian Indians, 
and b> A. C. Hadtl(*n,*‘ on the art of the natives of New Guinea. 

Oppo.sed to thus view has been the theory’ propounded by Semper, 
who ernphasi/es the iiifiucnce of material upon the development of the 
design, amJ that pir}po.scd by Cushing and Holmes,^ who emphasize 
the importance of technique upon the development of geometrical 
de.sign. More recently Karl von den .Steinen ha.s also emphasized the 
impoitarue of technical conditions upon the dcv’elopment of design, 
and hus arguments have been followed and elaborated by Max Schmidt 

^ Proteedin}is of the S. National Museum, vol. 34 ( 1 908) , pp 321 -344. 

“ ''Convcutioiialisni in Auicrican Art,” Bulletin of the Essex Institute, vol. 18 

11887). 

” ''EntwickluiiKSt'r.siiK'inungi’ii in dt'i Ornanientik di*r Naturvolkcr,” Mitteil" 
ungrn der Ant hi apologist hen Geselluhafi in H'irn, vol. 22 (189^)* PP. et seq. 

* 7 he Evolution of Derorative Art (London, 1893). 

IJntei den Natuivolkern ^entral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), PP- 258 et seq. 

" Evolution tn Art (1895) 

’ W 11 . Holmes, ‘'Te.vulc Ait in Relation to Foim and Ornament/’ 6 ih Annual 
Repoti of the Buieau of Ethnology ( 1884-83), p. 223 

h'oirespondenzblatt dei dexUsthen Gesellschajt fur Anthropologie, Eihnologie 
und Uigeschithte, vol. 35 (1905), p. 126. 
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in discussions of South American designs.' Th. Koch-Griinbcrg * fol- 
lows in the same line of argument, showing that at least in Brazil a 
considerable number of cases may be found in which designs that have 
developed from technical motives receive a realistic signincancc. 

From a wider point of view, the sccondaiy development of motives 
and their re-interpretation as realLstic designs have been dainicd by 
Heinrich Schurtz ■’ and by Professor Hamlin in a dis( ussion of the 
development of architectural decorative forms. The setondary char- 
acter of symbolic interpretation has also been set forth by A. L. Ki oeber,® 
Clark Wissler," and by myself.^ 

We have therefore at the present time three distinct theories re- 
garding the development of decorative design : First, the theory of the 
realistic origin of conventional motives; .second, that of the t«*ihniral 
origin of conventional motives ; and, third, the theory that the explana- 
tions of conventional moiiv'cs arc essentially secondary in character, 
and due to a later association of the existing decorative fi)iins with 
realistic forms. 

I shall discuss, in the following pages the decorative di'signs of Alaskan 
needlccase.s, largely from the region between the moiiih of the Yukon 
River and the wc.stern part of Norton Sound, which seem to throw 
considerable light upon the history of decorative design, and illustrate 
the applicability of these various th<-ories. 

Among the carvings of Alaskan Eskimo wc find .1 very large number 
of necdlecascs of peculiar form. They arc of the charac teiistu tubular 
type of the Eskimo necdlccase. in whiih the needle is inserted in a 
strip of skin pulled into a tube, which protects the ni-cdle against 
breakage. The peculiar type to w'hich I here r» fer has, on the whole, 
a tube .slightly bulging in the middle, and expanding into two wings 
or flanges at the upper end. It is ehararterislie of almost all tlie.se 
specimens that at a short distance bc;low the flanges there aic‘ two 
small knobs on oppo.sitc .sides of the tube. Fir some eases these arc 
well marked, while in others they arc so ditnirriitivo that they cannot 

^ IndianerUudten in J^enttalbranlun (Btrlin, pp 3^40 et srq 

^ Anfdnge der Kunst im Urwald (Bi‘jlin, 1905) 

® Urgeschichle der Kvltur (Leipzig, iqooj, p 540. 

^ The American Architect and Building News ( 1898) 

® ‘'Decoiative Symbolism of the Arapaho,” American Ant hi ofw to gist, N.S , vol 3 
(190O, P-329. 

* “Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians,” Bulletin Ameruan Museum of Natural 
History, vol. 18 ( 1904), pp. 231 et se.q. 

^ “The Decorative Art of thr North American Indians," Popular Science Monthly 
(1903), pp. 481 et seq , see pp. 54G ei seq of this volume 
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be seen at all, although they can be felt when moving the finger gently 
over the surface of the tube. They are a characteristic feature of this 
type, which is so well defined, and whose distribution is so restricted 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the unity of its origin. 

These needleca.ses have also a characteristic decoration. On the 
whole there is a tendency to set off a slightly concave surface, which 
extends along the faces of the tube, between the flanges and farther 
down. This concave face may be observed on the nccdlecascs shown on 
figures i and 2. The flanges and the upper border of the tube arc 



a bed 

Fig. I. 


generally decorated by a design consisting of a number of p-irallel 
lines, which is repeated near the lower end of the flanges, where the 
parallel lines almost always slope slightly downward towards the tube. 
Similar line designs arc also found on the concave face of the lube. In 
many cases these lines meet the lower lines on the flanges at an angle, 
being incised so that they slope downw'ard from the middle line of the 
tube outward. In other cases they continue in the same direction as 
the lines on the flanges (figs. 1 ft ; 2 «. 6) . Many of the needlecascs are 
so much polished and rubbed off by use that the design lines cannot 
be recognized distinctly. In other cases broken ends have been cut off 
(fig. 1 ft), with the result that some of the characteristic decorative 
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traits have become obscure. It would seem, however, that in all the 
better specimens of this simple type the central concave face of the 
ncedlecasc is set off by two parallel incised lines, which extend down- 
ward to about the middle of the tubing, and which end at this place 
in two or three small spurs. The border designs on the flanges do not 
extend beyond these lines inward, so that they form the limits of the 
flange.s. The parallel lines near the lower border of the flanges also 
generally end at the vertical lines. 

Another < haract eristic decorative design of the.se needlccascs is a 
narrow band extending around the lower end. This consists always, 



Fto. a. 



e 



Fig. 3. 


wherever it can be distinctly recognised, of two p.iralli*l lines with 
.short alternating spurs directed towaid the space between the two lines. 
W’hcnc\ cr these .spurs arc given a greater width this design assumes more 
or less the form of a zigzag band. A study of a considerable number 
."ihows clearly that the primary idea is not ihc zigzag band, but rather 
the two lines with alternating spurs. This is best shown hy the fact that 
in those ca.ses in which the lines are thin the alternation Is often quite 
irregular. This may be observed, for instance, in the .specimen shown 
in figure 3. On the whole, howc>Tr, an alternation is observed. Bands 
of this kind may be recognized clearly in figures i a, c, d. Sometimes 
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the band at the lower end appears doubled, or elaborated by the addi- 
tion of short vertical lines with short spurs at their ends (figs, i c, 2b, 4) . 
These lines are usually four in number. In the specimen shown in figure 
5 a, two of these lines arc absent, because their space is occupied by a 
long altemate-spiir band which runs down the whole ade of the needle- 
casc. In another specimen one is absent, probably because the ivory 
at the place where it would be shows the soft inner part of the tusk, and 
has besides other defects. In figure 5 b, there is one of these lines on each 
side of the ncedlecase. In one specimen in the Ethnographical Mu.seum 
of Berlin (IV A 5892 ) the number of these lines is more than four. 



A partial doubling of the spur band may be observed on figs. 3 and 
5 ^- 

The features here enumerated comprise those of the most generalized 
type of these necdlecjises. They ma\ be briefly summed up as ( 1 ) a tube 
slightly bulging in the middle, (2) flanges at the upper end, (3) small 
knobs under the flanges, (4 ) long concave faces on opposite sides at the 
upper end of the tube, (5) long parallel lines with small forks at their 
lower ends setting off the concave faces, (6) border dcrigns consisting 
of lines at the upper and lower ends of the flanges and on the concave 
face, and (7't an alternate-spur band at the lower end of the tube. 
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In order to understand the significance of this peculiar type of needle- 
case, we must bear in mind that the two design elements which are most 
characteristic of these specimens- -namely, the line design with short 
branches and the alternatc-spur design- • arc characteristic Eskin\o mo- 
tives over the greater part of the Arctic coast. The alternate spur band 
design is found on a number of very old specimens from Southampton 
Island and Lyons Inlet, collected by Capt. (i. (lom^'r, which arc repro- 
duced here in fig. 6 a and c. In the same region the forked-line design 
is found on bone engravings (fig. 6 />) . It ma) he observed in a few of 
the specimens found by Parry in Fury and Hccla Straits in 1820 and on 



Fir:. (). a. Ivory attachment to lim , west coast of Hudson 6, Croaser, Isrhdjk. 

c, ]X*sign of necdlfcasc, Kins^ William Lund. 

an ancient pair of ivory snow-goggles from (himberland Sound (Ethn. 
Museum Berlin IV^ A 6833). commonly lound in tattooings. 

It occurs in the tattooings from tlie west coast of Hudstm Bay, as well as 
in those from BafiTin Land (fig. 7 ) - Unfortunately I h.tve not had oppor- 
tunity to examine extensive collections from Greenland, in order to 
ascertain the occurrence of these dcMgiis. In view ol their wide dLstribti- 
tion over the whcjle Eskimo area, it seems justifiable to consider them as 
a vciy' old possession of the Eskimo, and to assume that originally they 
bore no relation to the ncedlecases on which they are fr)und with such 
great regularity. Incidentally it may be remarked that th<‘ explanations 
of these forms as bushes and whales’ tails, w^hicli arc given by the 
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Alaskan Eskimo, appear so one-sided that they cannot be accepted as a 
general interpretation. 

The desdgns here mentioned do not seem to occur in parts of America 
or Aaa which are outside of Eskimo influence. I have not been able to 
discover them on any objects of Indian manufacture except on a few 
specimens from the Yukon River made by Athapascan tribes directly 
under Eskimo influence. In Asia similar designs occur among the 
Koryak and Chukchee (fig. 8), while farther to the west and south I 
have not been able to find them. I am not certain whether the altcmate- 
spur-line design docs occur in the art of the Samoyed, but I have not 
discovered a single example in a large collection of Yakut .specimens 



Fio. 7 Tatlooings from the west coast of Hudson Bay Fir, 8. Ear-spoon, 

and Hudson Strait. Kamchatka 

brought together by Mr. Jochclson; and it docs not seem to occur 
among the Gilyak, Ainu, and southeastern Tungus tribes. It seems that 
the design occurs occa.sionally in Polynesian and Microncsian art, but 
I should not venture to conclude from this an historical relation, not- 
withstanding the rather large number of peculiar analogies between the 
northeast coast of the Pacific Ocean and the islands northeast of Aus- 
tralia. 

Considering the continuous area in which tlie two de.sign.s occur, we 
may .say that their essential home seems to be the Eskimo region, begin- 
ning with Al.xska, and extending ea.stward and northeastward to Hud- 
son Bay and Smith Sound, and that a few of the neighboring Indian 
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tribes may have adopted them, and that they also occur among the 
neighboring Chukchee and Koryak. 

One ncedlccase that has been found in the region of Southampton 
Island seems to me of particular importance in this connection (fig. 
1 1 fl). It will be seen that it also consists of a tube, like most £.skimo 
needlecases ; that it expands widely near its upper end, the whole tube 
being flattened; and that near the middle there are two large wings, 
which correspond in their position to the small knobs of the Alaskan 
needlecases. This specimen has also the characteristic alternate-spur 
band of the Alaskan needlecases at its upper end, and the decoration is 



Fig. 9. 




Fig. 10. 


repeated here in two parallel lines. Attention may he called to the «irriir- 
rente of the same pattern at the same place in a number of the more, 
complex specimens from Alaska, shown in figures 4 b, 5 b, p. These and 
other similar occurrences .show that the Eskimo often .substituted this 
design for the single parallel lines. 

The alternatc-spur-band design is releaf cd to the .single, spurred line, a 
pattern which is very common in many parts of the world. In the dec- 
orative art of the Eskimo it appears often in place of the altcrnate-.spur 
band ; for in.slancc, on .some needlecases of the type here di.se ussed (sec 
figs. 3 c, 10). In other cases the altcrnate-.spur band is replaced by a 
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ladder design (fig. 15 a) which on account of its rarity, may be consid- 
ered a.s a degenerate form of the alternate-spur band. 

A groxip of nccdleoases similar to the one just described from South- 
ampton Island has been found in the district between Southampton 
Island and Smith Sound (figs, rr, 12). The only type of ncedlecase 
known from Smith Sound has this peculiar character. Unfortunately 
the .specimens which I have seen are all exceedingly rough ; but they 
all consist of a flattened tube, very wide at the upper end, and small 



Fie. II. a, h, d, e,j. Frozen 

Strait, r. Pond’s Ba\ 



b 


Fig. 12 Nrrdlccasrs fl. Smith 
Sound. Rawlings Bay, west coast 
of Smith Sound. 


and round at the lower end, provided at the sides with two characteristic 
wings (fig. 12 <7). The same 1)pe with some dot decorations has been 
collected at Ponds Bay in the noithem part of Baffin Land (fig. ii c), 
while the older spei'imcns from the northern part of Hudson Bay are 
much more elongated, ami have the wings and flangas set off more 
clearly from the body of the needlecasc (fig. 1 1 d,e). 

A specimen in the British Museum from Rawlings Bay on the West 
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coast of Smith Sound is of similar type (fig. 126).^ It proves that this 
type extended from Hudson Bay northward over Griiiiicll Land to 
north Greenland. 

It seems plausible that the Alaskan type and the Eastern type repre- 
sent specialized developments of the same older type of nccdlceasc, and 
that the flanges and diminutive knobs of the Alask.'m specimens arc 
homologous to the flanges and laigc wings of the Ji;istcrn specimens. 
When tlie first specimens of this kind were collcctf d, Prof. O. T, Mason, 
according to inJormation which lie has kindly given to me, was inclined 
to believe that they were of foreign origin. In a note on the specimen 
shown in fig. 9 6, he wiotc at that time : 


‘‘This specimen is a needlccasc^ from St. Michael, Alaska. It is made of 
walrus ivoiy and carved in a fonn whic li sugge^-ts tlie bull end of an arrow, 
with two featlicrs projecting from opposin* .sides on the shaft. T1 j(‘ likt'ncss 
is made more striking by the fluting on the butt end, whic l) rescnibh's the 
nock of the ariow. A little in front of tlie two AmiIicis are projecting bosses. 
I'he tub(' of tlu‘ needli'case is slightly t'xjijiided in thc^ middle and con- 
tracted at the smaller end, 'The ornamentation consists ol narrow bands 
across the sliaft, and the feathers at their extremities cut out in zigzag line 
very niueh in th(‘ style of F'olynesian ornamentation. At the smaller end 
th<Te is also a similaily ornamented band from whiih rise lour symbols of 
shrubs. An exactly siinilai jiiecc is figured in N. A, R. NordcMiskiold - and 
labeled ‘‘knife handle from Port Ckueiiee.'" There an* four of these* objects 
in the United Slali*s National Museum, and. coinp,in‘d witli hundn^ds of 
others, thc'y place thenisi'lves unmistakably in rlie ( l.'ss of iiredleeas('s. 
There is no doubt that these six pecimens- five* in the United States Na- 
lioiial Museum and one shown by Norclcn'^kibld — are not aboiigin.iJ in form 
or ornament; tli.it they belong to a style of ait introduced into Alaska aft(T 
the advent of the Russians. 

In Seebohm ■* will he seen the figure of a Sarnoyed rieedlecase with a 
tube of metal, inclos(*d at its top in a bidt, and rivelc d along the side. The 
suggestion is here thrown out that the Eskimo artist has endeavored to 
reproduce in ivory a facsimile of this met.il tube and .1 poilinii ol the 
leather belt, even to the projecting rivets. The Nordtmskiold specimen has, 
in addition, walrus heads and se.il.s rarv(‘d on ihi* side of the tube. 

This Polynesian style of ornamentation is common on liundveds of 
Eskimo obj(*cts in and about St, Michael; for, after tlie advent ol ihc Rus- 
sians and intercourse with sailors of the Pacific Ocean, the arts of the two 
areas became very much entangled.” 

^ Amefican Anthropoloj^isC,'N.S,,vol 11 (19^9)1 P* *35- 

® Voyage of the Vega (London, 1881), voL 2, p. 241. 

^Siberia in Asia (London, 1882), p. 56. 
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Considering the antiquity of the eastern specimens, it does not seem 
plausible that the Alaskan specimens are a newly developed type. Their 
great frequency and the fixity of the type are also not in favor of this 
view. 

It might pel haps also be argued that the knobs serve for firmly attach- 
ing the needlecase to a skin strap, but there is no evidence whatever that 
the ncedlecascs were thus suspended. They seem to have been carried 
like all other Eskimo needleca.scs, by an attachment to the strip of skin 
into whit h the needles are inserted. 

It .seems certain, therefore, that the diminutive knob of the Alaskan 
ncedlcca.se serves no practical end whatever, and that it Ls a purely con- 
ventional feature in the form of the utensil. It is true that the large 
wings and flanges of the Eastern needlecases also serve no practical end ; 
but it seems well to bear in mind the clo.se re.semblance of the two <-ypes. 

It is interesting to compare the simple types heretofore described 
with a number of more complex needlecases which clearly belong to the 
same type. 

It would seem that, first of all, the strong inclination of the Alaskan 
Eskimo to dec orate carved objects by means of incLsed de.signs has led to 
further developments of the patterns heretofore described. Examples of 
this kind may be olwcrved in many specimens. In fig. 4 h, the same 
typical arrangement of flanges, knobs, and faces may be observed ; but 
the concave face and vertical line further decorated by oblique spurs 
placed in paiis, and the lower border design of the flange is elaboiated 
as a single line with double oblique .spurs also. On both sides of the 
needlecase, and .surrounded by the line running downward along the 
lower border of the flange and on the body of the tube, is a design of 
what .seems to be a human being with a caribou head, which stands on 
a line extending acioss the side of tlie needlecase, just over two knobs, 
the .single knob on each .side being doubled in this case. On the lowe.st 
point of the line surrounding the concave face .stands a quadruped with 
long body and bent legs. Another type of elaboration and modification 
of the design is shown in figure 4 a, where the lines with pairs of oblique 
npuTs have al.so been made use of. Many needlecases are so much worn 
ciown that the designs ^lave become quite indistinct; but often the 
middle concave face was nei'cr well marked. These .specimens resemble 
in genet al shape the charac teristie designs, the forms are rounded off, 
and have lost many of their deeorative traits. On the reverse side of one 
of these .specimens (fig. 13), a double line with oblique spurs running 
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outward from the lines is shown, but not in the middle of the ncedlccase. 
Its position is so irregular that it cannot be compared with the decora* 
tions of the specimens heretofore described. The specimen has quite 
an irregular line decoration on the flanges. A modem, roughly finished 
specimen (U.S.N.M. 33697) of the usual type has the concave face 
hollowed out deeply, and the flanges are set off more markedly than in 
the majority of specimens. The knobs have been moved very far down- 
ward. Fig. 9 a also seems to be a modern specimen, in whi( h the vertical 
border lines of the concave face have been moved toward the border 
of the flanges, and where the upper border is replaced by an altcrnatc- 
spur band. In this .specimen the knobs are also moved very far down- 
ward. The specimen shown in figure 14, resembles in many respects 



\\ 


Fig. 13. 


Fjg. 14. 



the one show in fig. 9 a, particularly in the dcptli of the concave faces 
and in the .«harp angle formed by the flanges whe.rc the) are set ofl Iroin 
the body of the tube. 

In figure 9 6, the border lines of the concave fa( e consist of two locked 
lines on each side, and the border lines of the flanges h.ive been ti ans- 
formed into altcmalc-spur bands. In fig. 10c the same lini*s arc cubed 
as spur bands, and the forked-line design is placed on the flange.s. There 

IsnoIndicsdonofknolK In thr sprnjven shoH7j Jn nr&jJon 

r T tiiHp an nllrniJile-M^ur band .idclcd, \vbi<h cnas 

the concevc face of the tu^ 

bdow, on the reverse and th > double altemate- 

the lower part of the I same plan, with the otdy 

^ur band. The opposite side is lam oui 
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exception that the cross-lines between the lowest pair of border lines arc 
drawn right across (as in the bands in hg. 15 a). The whole side of this 
needlccosc is flattened, beginning under the flange, down to the lower 
border. This flat field is occupied in its whole length by an altemate- 
spur band. 

The bands in fig. 1 5 a are occupied by ladder designs instead of altcr- 
nate-spur designs. Presumably this is the result of careless execution of 
the older spur design. Fig. 156 shows a very careful technique, and it is 
characterized by a strict adherence to the general type, extreme small- 
nc.ss of the knobs, and elaboration of the decorative motives. Thus the 



a b c d e f 

Fio. 15. 


upper border consists here of two altemate-spur bands ; the lower border 
of the flanges of a number of panillcl lines which are very close together. 
T'he same kind of lines occur on the middle field. The decorative band 
at the lower end is also doubled, and repeated at a short distance above 
the lower end. 

Other modifications are found in the following specimens. In fig. 15 c 
there is no middle concave face, but in its place we find two parallel lines 
which arc carried down to the lower border. There are also two parallel 
lines on each tide running down from the flanges to the lower border, 
and to the upper and lower border lines of the flanges are added vertical 
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border lines, so that the whole flanges appear framed. The cross-section 
of this specimen is angular. In fig. 1 5 d two parallel lines are substituted 
for the concave face, as in the specimen just described. The sides of this 
needlecase are also flat while the back shows no vertical design and a 
rounded surface. Its only decoration consists of a continuous alternate- 
spur band design on top and at the lower end of the .small flanges, con- 
tinuing the corresponding bands on the front of the specimen and on 
the narrow sides of the flanges. This specimen has no indication of 
knoks. 

Fig. 15 e is in many respects peculiar, particulaily in .so far as the 
two .small knoKs arc not on the same level. The middle concave field is 
carried down to the lower end of the needlei ase, as in the two pieceding 
ca.scs, and the whole nccdlcca.se is angular in cross-section. It has eight 
faces, w'liich taper down toward the lower end. On the ihn'c fares on 
the right-hand .side is the .small double-angle dcroration whic h h.is been 
indicated in our illustration. A double angle turned with its apex down- 
ward is also found on the lateral face on the light-hand .side. As shown 
in the illustration, the flanges do not cxt<‘nd up to the top of the neeillc- 
casc, as is the case in mast .sjjecimens. 

The neccllecasc represented in fig. 15 / ilhistiatcs a very i)e(nHar le- 
ductiem in the general form. The flanges have ahimst di.sappeared, and 
with them the upper and lower decorative border', as well as the border 
at the lower end of the tube ; and all that remains to remind us of the 
form here dLscus.sed axe foitr parallel forked lines, whirb, iiowever', are 
continued beyond the forks. Ncverthcle.ss the imjrri'ssion given by the 
specimen in connection with the whole scries is sm h that 1 do not doubt 
for a moment that it belonged originally to the. series under discus- 
.sion. 

The scrie.s represented in the fcrllowing figures seem to me of .special 
interest from a theoretical point of \'icw. The identity of lire types of 
ncedlccascs here sliown with the preceding ones is ])cr fectly obvious. 1 he 
specimens collected in figures 16 and 17 show with perfect distinctness 
the bulging tube, the flange with its decoratiem, the knobs, and the con- 
cave face, of the tube. Here, part of the specimen seem.s to be cone cived 
of as an animal. The bulging tube is the body of the aninral, whose 
head has been added at the lower end. Although the transformation of 
the lower end of the needlecase into an animal hris bt en perfected ; it docs 
not .seem likely that the whole object was conceived as an animal form. 
If this were the case, the flanges, when tiansfonncd into the tail of a .sea 
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mammal, would probably liave been modified, and the posution of the 
head would be so changed as to be in proper relation to the tail. 

It seems entirely artificial to assume that in this case the aninial form 
as such could possibly have preceded the typical nccdlccase as before 
described, but that we are dealing here evidently with a secondary inter- 
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pretation of the design, which finds expression in the addition of the 
animal head and in other later additions to the whole form. In figs. 
16 b, c and 17 d-c* the entire old dcagn may be recognized in all its 
details ; even the alternate-spur band remains, although it interferes 
with the fomt of the seal’s head which has been added. In fig. 16 c the 
head of the animal has been turned, .so that the lower part of the nccdlc- 
case looks like a sea animal swimming on its back. A similar specimen 
from the Ethnographical Maseum in Berlin is shown in fig. 18. It has a 
unilateral .small knob. In fig. 16 <i wc find what may be a .still further 
development of the original de.sign here described. The seal’s head has 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 


disappeared again, and in its place we find a simple knob. There are 
three parallel lines near the lower ends of this knob, which makes the 
whole area, seen from the top, look a little like a small crustacean. The 
knobs in this specimen are very small. I consider it quite possible that 
here we may have a ca.se where, under the stress of older forms of the 
necdlccascs, a partial rc\’cr.sion to the original type has taken place. 

The strong tendency of the Eskimo to utilize animal motives has 
found expression in another manner in the specimen represented in 
fig. ifi.d. Here the small lateral knobs have, been considerably enlarged 
and have been given the form of seals’ heads. I believe that here also 
there can be no doubt in regard to the question whether the seal’s head 
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or the knobs are older, tf the knob had to be considered as a degenerate 
form of the seal’s head, it would hardly be intelligible why only one or 
two specimens out of a great number should ictain the heads in this 
place, while in practically all other ra:c.s the reduction to a simple knob, 
sometimes so small that it can hardly be felt, should have occurred. It 



a 




seems quite evident that in this case the imagination of the artist was 
stimulated by the traditional knob, and that it has been developed, 
owing to a de.sirc to further decorate the utensil, into a seal’s head. The 
modification of the central concave face of this specimen is quite in 
accord with other modifications of the, same surface, which have been 
described before. On the rc\’crsc of this needlecasc the pairs of oblique 
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spurs attached to the converging lines arc directed toward the upper 
part of the needlccasc. 

In the following figures a number of specimens have been collected, 
in which another part of the needlccasc has been modified through the 
general tendency of the Eskimo artists to introduce animal designs. In- 
.stead of the lower end, the flange has been thus developed. The pro- 
cedure appears perhaps clearest in the specimen shown in fig. 19 a, 
where on one side the flange shows a number of perforations and 
modifications, by means of which it has been developed into a quad- 
ruped, while on the other .side a walrus head has been developed by 
making a long slit along the body of the tube and by inserting an eye, 
and lines indicating nostrils and mouth, near the upper border. Thus 
the outer sides of the flanges form the tusks of the walrus head, while the 
top forms the head itself. The specimen here referred to 
shows clearly its close relation to the original type of 
ncedieca.se. I'he decoration of the lower part and the con- 
cave face ni.iy still be observed. The charar teristic decora- 
tions of the con(a^e lace arc also indicated. In fig. 20 we 
find the .same t\ pc of needlctitse with a dmiblc walrus head 
at (he top. In most of the .specimens the tusks have been 
broken oil. In fig. 20 a traces of the vertical forked lines 
bordering the middle field also remain. In the .specimens 
.shown in fig. 20 a and b the middle concave face is quite 
distinct. In figs. 20 b and c two specimens arc represented 
which combine a modification of the. lower end ol the 
needlecase with that of the upper end. At the lower end 
a seal head is shown on one side, as in the specimens pre- 
viously ciisc.us.sed, while at the upp*T c“nd the double walrus head is 
found. In one of these .specimens the middle I'oncave face is well 
marked, although it is not bordered by an inc ised line. 

The* next group of modifications of the old type of needlccasc follow.s 
the .same direction as tho.se just dc.sribed, the flanges being modified 
so as to represent an animal on cJich side. A spccime.n of this type is 
shown in fig. 21, where a walrus with head stretched forward is shown. 
The tu.sks touch the upper end of the tube, while the two flippers are 
shown at the lower end. Tw'o seals arc .‘^hown in the same position on 
fig. 22 g, while two quadrupeds oc* upy the position of the flanges in figs. 
22 a, /. In fig. 22 d the quadrupeds appear doubled ; and in fig. 22 h 
the seals have so much increased in size that thev occupy the whole ade 
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of the needlecase. However, in this case also, the close relation between 
all these types can easily be demonstrated by an examination of figs. 22 
d and g which retain all the characteristic traits of the simple type. The 
two animals in fig. 22 / seem to represent lemmings. They are placed 
somewhat differently from the ordinary form of the fianges, but are 
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evidently developed from forms like those shown in figs. 22 fl and g. A 
specimen in which the one side of the nccdlccase retains the ordinary 
shape, while the opposite side of the flange has been transformed into 
an animal, is represented in fig. 1 7 d. 

In this case also it would seem exceedingly difficult to interpret the 
simple geometrical form of the needlccase as a later development from 
the animal reprc.sentations here discussed. In this case, similarities of 
the decorative designs on the tubings would be entirely unintelligible, 
while the assumption that the animal forms have developed from the 
geometrical forms .sectrLs to give a very plausible explanation of the 
forms. 

The specimens in which the upper end has been so modified as to 
become a double walrus head lead us to another group in which the 
walrus head is repeated a number of times along the sides of the tube. 
Specimens of this kind are represented in figs. 22 h and c. In both of 
lhe.se traces of the old upper and lower border decoration remain, and 
fig. 22 c also .shows the typical oblique spurs in pairs in the same po.sition 
which has been described several times. It therefore seems perfectly 
natural to interpret these foims as the result of repetitions of the animal 
design, which was first developed from the flanges of the nccdlccase. 
Figs. 22 c and e differ from other .specimens of their kind in that they 
have the walrus head developed only on one side, while on the opposite 
.side the flange is .suppressed. 

As has been indicated, the geometrical decorations of the n^pical 
flanged needlcca.ses reappear in many of these highly modified speci- 
mens. Attention may also be called to the forked-line de.signs which 
rise from the lower border in tlie usual number in the specimens shown 
in figs. 22 d, j and g. In the last named specimen the number of the.se 
lines Is five. The deviation in number may be due to inaccuracy in lay- 
ing out the ornament. In fig. 22 d the re are two forked designs on oppo- 
site sides, while, on each side from the tails of the animals down to the 
lower border run.s an altcrrialc-spur band. Between the alternate-spur 
bands and the long forked lines there are short forked lines, as indicated 
in the illustration. Only in fig. 22 A do wc find an important modifica- 
tion of the lower end of the ncedlcca.se, which forms a ring. That in our 
specimen has been broken. The backs of the two necdlecases shown in 
figs. 22 c and e are somewhat flat. It is of interest to compare the line 
decoration of the latter nccdlccase with the one shown in fig. 4 b, which 
is a simple modification of the fundamental type. 
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The illustrations, figs. 23 a and b, of two ncedlecascs in human form, 
are not quite as convincing as the specimens themselves ; but a compari- 
son of these forms with the other needlccascs of this series seems to me to 
suggest with great force that the human figures here shown are related 
to the same type of necdlecase that wc are discussing. The whole human 
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figure is treated as a tube, and it is my opinion that the bulging hips 
correspond to the bulging middle part of the neediccase, while the arms 
correspond to the flanges, and perhaps more particularly to develop- 
ments of the flanges similar to the walrus-head developments, while the 
head is a later development of the upper border, suggested by the per- 
ception of the similarity of the whole form to a human figure. 1 do not 
wish to imply that the human figure in this case has necessarily devel- 
oped from the type of ncedlecasc first discussed ; but it seems plausible to 
me that an assimilation between the human figure and this type has 
taken place in the two specimens here illustrated. It seems likely that the 
animal figure shown in fig. 24 must be considered in a similar manner. 
There is no doubt that the vivid representation of the animal lying down 
has very little to do with our type of ncedlecasc ; nevertheless I cannot 
free myself from the impression that the artLst, in his treat- 
ment of the subject, has been influenced by the treatment of 
the flanges of needlecases and by the general form of this 
utensil. There is a certain .similarity between the position of 
the feet and the positions of the walrus tu.sk.s shown in figs. 

19 and 20, which is not explained by a realistic treatment 
of the anim.d alone ; and the .same is true of the position of 
the neck and head and of the curves in the hind part of the 
body. 

The similar ities which I am discussing here are even le.ss 
clear in some of the otlier specimens represented here. Fig. 

23 c evidently represents a hum.ui leg, the design on one side 
being a rcprc.scntation of tattooing. In this case Jaint traces 
of the upper border design and of the lower border design remain, 
and the outline of the whole specimen still recalls to a (crtain extent 
the bulging tube below and the. wider part with its flanges above. 
If wc agree to accept this specimen as belonging to the present .scrie.s, 
the specimen .shown in fig. 23 e, ruu.st be considered as belonging 
here also, I’hcrc, is no doubt that fig. 23 d belongs to our seric.s. 
The tube and the knobs arc the s.nnc as tho.«ic occurring in the 
mast typical specimens. Instead of the concave faces, wc have merely 
flat surfaces, and the flanges have been much reduced in size, but are 
perfectly distinct and sharply st't off. The ornamentation, however, 
differs on the flanges and concave faces from the ordinary decoration. 
Besides the designs shown in the illustration, wc have on the back of the 
flange to the right, a line with two pairs of one-.sided oblique spurs run- 
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ning downward and a forked line running down from the black ring, 
like the one shown on the right-hand side of the illustration. On the 
right-hand side of the lower part of the nccdlecase an etched design, 
representing a quadruped with long tail, will be observed. Fig. 23 / 
shows a simple tube with four groups of knobs, which may have been 
suggested by the knobs of the specimens here described. Figs. 23 ^ and h 
represent a needlccase, which on one side shows the typical form of the 
flanged specimens, while on the opposite side the head, neck, and fore- 
paws of an animal are set off. 

Another geometrical development of the ordinary type is represented 
in fig. 25 a. In this specimen the general outline of the flanged tube is 



Fig. 25. fl, c, d, Noedlrcases. b. Awl, Alaska. 


readily recognized, but all the other characteristic features h«ave disap- 
peared. 

In fig. 26 specimens arc illustrated the, relations of which to the 
flanged type are very doubtful. The knob.s in fig. 26 a, which are 
doubled in the axial direction and appear on four sides of the tube, are 
analogous to those shown in fig. 23 / : and these two types are undoubt- 
edly closely related. Attention may be called to the awl-like implement 
illustrated in fig. 256, which .shows the same four knobs here described, 
and which therefore in its origin may well be related to the decorative 
designs on the necdlecascs. The animal types figs. 26 b-e and fig. 25 
diverge so much from the flanged type that their relationship seems very 
doubtful. Still I cannot free myself of the impres.sion of a certain 
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influence of the flanged types upon these forms also. This becomes 
apparent by a comparison of the nccdlecase shown in fig. 25 d with the 
animal typf.s here discussed. It is quite evident that this specimen has 
its afliliations both with the animal types and the walrus-head types 
shown in figs. 1 9 and 20. It is howe\’er, .also possible that its form has 
originated by a.s.simiIation of two distinct types. 

The conclusion which I draw from a comparison of the types of 
needlecascs hc*rc represented is that the flanged nccdlecase repre.sent.s an 
old conventional style, which is ever pre.scnt in the mind of the Eskimo 
artist who sets about to carve a necdl(“ca.sc. The various parts of the 
flanged needlec-ase excite hi.s imagination ; and a geometrical element 
here or there is developed by him, in act 01 dance with the general 
tendencies of Eskimo art, into the reproentation of wliole animals or of 
parts of animals. In this manner, the small knobs or the flanges are devel- 
oped into heads of animals. After this modification has once set in, the 
animal figures may be repeated on other parts of the implement. Be- 
sides this, as.soc’iation.s between animal forms and the form of the whole 
nccdlecase seem to ha\c taken place, which have to .1 certain extent 
modified the manner of reprc.senting animal foims which were adapted 
to use as needlecascs ; so that the old form and style of the nctedlecase 
determinc-d the treatment of the animal form. 

If we were to aj)ply to the present series the tlicorv of the origin of 
conventional form from iTalistic rnolives, it would be <*xcecdingly dilfi- 
cult to account for the general unifonnity of the fund.imental type. It 
seems to me that, on the basis of this theory, we could not account fcir 
tlie diversity of leali.stic forms and the uniformitv of general type. 
Neither doc\s it .seem possible to ac count for the series of types by assump- 
tion of any influence of technique; and nw impres.sinn is that the only 
satisfactory cxplanalicni lic;s in the. tJicoiy that the multifarious forms 
arc due to the play of the imagination with a fixed conventional 
form, the. origin of which remains entirely okscure. This I freely 
acknowledge. If, howe\'er, we arc to form an acceptable theory of the 
origin of decorative dcsigas, it seems a safer method to form our judg- 
ment based on examples the history of which can be traced with a fair 
degree of certainty, rather than on speculations in regard to the ongin 
of remote forms for the development of which no data arc available. 

I believe a considerable amount of other evidence can be brought 
forward .su.staining the point of view that I have tried to develop, 
namely, that decorative forms may be largely explained as results of the 
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play of the imagination under the restricting influence of a fixed conven- 
tional style. Looking at this matter from a purely theoretical point of 
view, it is quite obvious that in any series in which we have at one end 
a realistic figure and at the other end a conventional figure, the arrange- 
ment is due entirely to our judgment regarding similarities. If, without 
further proof, we interpret such a series as a genetic series, we simply 
substitute for the classificalory principle which has guided us in the 
arrangement of the scries a new principle which has nothing to do with 
the principle of our classification. No proof whatever can be given that 
the series selected according to similarities really represents an historical 
sequence. It is just as conceivable that the same series may begin at the 
conventional end and that realistic forms liave been read into it, and wc 
might interpret the .scries, therefore, as an historical scries beginning at 
the opposite cud. Since both of these tcmdcneics are active in the human 
mind at the present time, it seems much more likely that both processes 
have been at work constantly, and that neither the one nor the other 
theory really represents the historical development of decorative design. 

The assumption of a development from realistic design to conven- 
tional design also omits the consideration of one exceedingly important 
element, namelv, the, style of convention th.it prevails in the types of art 
of different aie.is. If geometrical designs developed from realistic mo- 
ti\’es the world over, it still would remain to be proved why a rertain 
style of c'onventionali.sm belong.s to one art and another style to another 
art ; and in order to explain in a .satislactorv w'ay the different styles of 
art, wc .‘'hould ha\'e to accept these* as given at a v’cr)’ early stage during 
the process of conventionalization of realistic designs. 

The attempt to explain the pioces.ses of conventionalization by the 
theory of the influent e <rf technical motives does not seem to offer an 
entirely adequate solution of this problem. It i.s tiue that certain very 
simple designs seem to be due almost entirely to the influent e tif tech- 
nique upon simple decorative tendencies. This influence, however, docs 
not reach so far as to determine in detail tht* character of design in the 
same kind of material or in the same technique. As cxainplc.s of such 
differences may be mentioned, for instance, the designs in woven check- 
ered mattings from West Africa, where peculiar realistic figures alter- 
nate with geometrical band designs ; the designs of cedar-bark mattings 
of the Ojibwa and of tho.se of the North Pacific coast, and of designs 
made in the same technique by the South American Indians. In all 
these cases the technical conditions are practically the same, but the 
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styles differ vastly. It seems necessary, therefore, to assume in the devel- 
opment of design the existence of tendencies which are due to causes 
different from the technique, and unrelated to the realistic motives 
which may be current or may have been current. 

I have no theory to offer in regard to the origin of these types of con- 
vention, which presumably was connected with a whole series of activi- 
ties determining the perception and reproduction of forms ; but it seems 
desirable to illustrate by a number of instance.s the fixity of these con- 
ventional forms and the deep influence that they have had even in ap- 
parently realistic forms. I have pointed out in the discu.ssion of the 
designs of the blankets of the Chilkat Indians that a great many of the 
older forms can be reduced to two fundamental types, and that, no 
matter what animal may be represented in the art of the weaver, it is 
almast always reduced to one of thi-se two forms.^ In the .same place I 
have shown that the treatment of the animal figure on carved boxes of 
the Tlingit has other fixed conventional forms, w'hich, although closely 
related to the blanket dtrign, arc quite permanent and applied only in 
the manufacture of boxes." 

In a quite diffcient region, among the Tungus tiibes of the Amur 
River, Dr. Bcrthold Laufei has .shown that one of the c.ssential types de- 
termining the whole airangcracnt of decorative design.s, whicR consist 
of realistic figures iis well as of curved lines, is based on the t^pc of 
“cocks combatant.” 

It is also important to note that figures conforming to such funda- 
mental types may be interpreted in a great variety of ways by the people 
who U.SC them. 1 have pointed out siuh a .similarity of type and funda- 
mental difference of interpretation in explanations given by the Huichol 
Indians.** Here we find practically the .same figuics once interpreted as 
the freshwater crab, and then as oak h*avcs and stems. Other more 
extended .scries of such ambiguous interpretations may be found in the 
art of the Plains Indians as well as in those of other parts of tlie world.® 

I have suggested before that in many ca.scs these forms seem to compel 

^ G. T. Emmons, “Thi* Chilkat Blanket,” Mcmoiii of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 3 (1907), p. 355. 

* Ibid., pp. 357 et seq. 

* Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, voL 4 (1903), pp. 22 et seq. 

* Carl Lumholtz, "Derorativc Art of the Huichol Indians,” Memons of the 
American Museum of Natuial History, vol. 3 (1900), p. 287 and Fifis. 451 and 465. 

“ A. L, Krorbtr, “The Arapaho,” Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. r8 (1902) ; Clark Wissler, “Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians/' ibid., 
vol. 18, part 3 (i9«^4)- 
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us to assume that the interpretations of many simple forms are entirely 
secondary ; that often the forms have been borrowed ; and that later on, 
according to their use in the life of the people, they have been given a 
fitting interpretation.^ 

I think evidence can be brought forward .ilso to show that the tend- 
ency to play, and the play of the imagination with existing forms, have 
deeply influenced the decorative art of primitive tribes as we find it at 
the present time. 

The first of thc.se traits appears with particular clearness in the 
tendency to u.sc rhythmic repetitions of varying forms. Bead necklaces 
are one of the most striking examples of the pleasure that man receives 
through the use of rhythmic repetition of colors and forms. Among 
primitive tribes the rhytJunic and .symmetrical order of such arrange- 
ments arc often exceedingly complex, — ro complex, in fact, that they 
can be recognized by us only by a close .study of the arrangement. A 
ca.se of this kind occurs in the fringe on a pair of leggings collected 
among the Thompson Indians, which I have described.^ In this speci- 
men we have a fringe vsliirh hang.s down in a very disorderly fashion, so 
that the constituent elements cannot be seen distinctly. Nevertheless a 
most painstaking arrangement of the component elements is adhered 
to, the rhythmic unit consisting of five elements, — one stiing having 
one glass bead and two bone beads in alternating order, one undecorated 
string, one having alternating glass and bone beads, one. undecorated, 
and one having one gla.ss bead and two bone beads in alternating order. 
I have found still more complex rhythmic repetitions and symmetrical 
arrangements on the embroidered borders of coats of the Koryak. These 
contained sometimes ten and more elements in one group,® Still another 
case of .similar kind, from Peru, has been de,sci ibed by Mr. Mead.'' Here 
a rhythmic repetition of .six units .seems to be very common. 

I consider it particulaily important to observe that in the first of these 
specimens the rhythmic repetition cannot be .seen when the leggings are 
in use, because this suggests .strongly that the lejison for the application 
of the rhythmic repetition is not the ac Ibetic pleasure in the effect which 
it produces, but the pleasure felt by the maker. If this is true, then we 

* Sec* p. 563 of this volume. 

^ Publicatio7is of the Jesup Noilh Panfi'' Expedition, vol. i (1906), p. 384, 
fig- 3»3- 

® Publications of the jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol G, part 2 (1908), pp. 
689 et seq. 

* Boas Anniversary Volume (190O), pp 193 
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do not need to assume that in the other cases a much more highly devel- 
oped appreciation of complex rhythm is found among primitive people 
than the one we possess. Corroborative evidence in regard to this point 
is offered by the ba-skctiy' of the Thompson and Lillooet Indians. I have 
noticed that here, where in a fine imbricated technique color bands are 
produced, the basket weavers tend to use with great regularity certain 
groupings of the number of stitches belonging to each color, although, 
owing to the irregularity of the sire of the stitches, these modifications 
can hardly be observed.’ If these facts have a wider application, it 
would seem that on the whole the pleasure given by much of the decora- 
tive work of primitive people must not be looked for in the beauty of the 
finished product, but rather in the enjoyment which the maker feels at 
his own cleverness in playing with the technical elements that he is using. 
In other words, one of the most imj>ortant .sources in the development of 
primitive decoratis’c art is analogous to the pleasure that i.s given by the 
achievements of the virtuoso. 

Examples may also be given illustrating the effect of the play of imag- 
ination upon the development of dc.sign. One of the best examples of 
this kind is offcicd by the decorated bag of the Thomp.son Indians illus- 
trated by Profe.s.sor Farrand.“ The analogy of thi«: soft rectangylar bag, 
which is decoi.'ited with rows of large diamonds, to other .simil.ir bags 
shows quite clearly that the rows of diamonds have the same origin as 
the rows of diamonds which am painted on parllcches of the Plains 
Indians. In this case the diamonds suggested the idea of ponds ; and, in 
order to cmpha.sizc this idea, which came to the mind of the woman w’ho 
used the bag, she added a number of birds living toward these ponds. 
Other examples of this kind have been mentioned by Iloctor Koch- 
Griinberg in his ob.servations on the drawings of South American In- 
dians. The development of the triangles in the dc^signs of the Plains 
Indians to tent designs or cloud designs brings out similar points. 

Thus it would seem that the development of decorative designs can- 
not be simply interpreted by the assumption of a general tendency 
toward conventionalLsm or by the theor)' of an evolution of technical 
motives into reali.stic motives by a proc ess of reading in, but that a con- 
.siderablc number of other p.sychic procc.s.sc.v must be taken into consid- 
eration if we desire to obtain a clear insight into the history of art, 

* Publitations of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. 2 (1906), p. 206. 

* Ibid., vol. I, Plate xxxiii, fif?. 1. 



THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE ESKIMOS OF 
EAST GREENLAND 1 


R. W. THALBITZER describes in the “Meddelelser ora Gron- 
land,” vol. XXVIIT, the Amdrup rollection from cast Greenland, 
which comprises objects foiin<l between the sixty-eiphth and seventy- 
fifth decrees of nortli latitude. The j)iiblu'ation i.^ of great inteiest, be- 
cause it bring.s out conclusix'cly the close relationship between the culture 
of the northeast coast of Circenland and that of I’dlesinere Land, noith- 
cm Baffin Land and the norlhw'estern jjart of Hudson Bay. I’hc sinn- 
larities arc so far-reaching that I do not hesitate to c.\press the opinion 
that the line of migration and cultural connection between northeast 
Circenland and the more .south\ve.steily regions must have followed the 
shores of Ellesmere liand, the northern coast of Greenland, and then 
southward along the east t oast. ()n<‘ of the most suggestive types found 
in Dr. 'I'lialbitzer's publication is a needleeasc, page 421 (fig. i). I 
have called attention to the distribution of this type of needlerase in my 
paper on the “Esldmo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,” " and in the 
discussion of the decorative designs of Alaskan ncedlecases.® The speci- 
raen.s described in these two publications are from Frozen Strait in Hud- 
son Bay, Ponds Bay and Smith Sound. Later on I clisrus.sed another 
nccdlc-casc of the .same type from Rawlings Bay in Ellc.smcrc Land,'* 
(fig. 12 ^>,p.572of this volume ) . Among the.sconly tho.se. from Pond.s Bay 
and Smith Sound were found in actual use, while the others were col- 
lected from ancient hou.se-site.s. Two similar .specimens arc figured by 
Dr. Thalbitzer. Thc.se were found in the region of northwestein CUrcen- 
land, that is, near the. Island of Disco. 'I'he oniamentation on the speci- 
mens here is identical with the alternating .sjnir decoration whidi was 
dlscu&sed by Stolpe in his studies of American ornament, and by myself 
in the dlscus.sion of Ala.skan needle-ra.ses before releried to. The same 
^ Fromi’cifflf<r, N S , vol. 30, No. 772 (Oct 15, 1909), pp. 

“ Bvllttin irnettcan Museum of J^alutal Hiilory, vol 15, pjita (i 907 ),p 433 - 

“ Pioreedings of the U. S. National Museum, vol. ( I9(>8), p. (Sec pp. 571 
of this volume.) 

* American Anthropologist, N.S., vol 2 ( 1 909) , p. 1 35 ; see p. 578 of this volume. 
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ornament occurs in the ornamentation of a comb shown on page 472 of 
Dr. Thalbitzer’s publication. 

Among the other specimens, scaling-stools (pp. 430, 431 ) seem to be 
particularly important. They arc very similar in form to a specimen 
found by Peary in Grinnell Land.* The ice-scraper of bone figured on 
page 438 must be compared with the .set of implements shown on page 
409, “E.skimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay.” Even the perforation 
for suspending the sc raper agrees with those of specimens from South- 
ampton Island. There seems to me little doubt that the hammer-like 
implement illustrated on page 44a of Dr. Thalbitzer’s publication Ls a 



Fio. I. Nucdlfc as*'s, cast Greenland 

blubber-pounder similar to tho.se made of musk-ox liom illustrated on 
page 402 of my paper on the “■ Eskimo of Baffin Land.” The bone heads 
of adzes " agree fairly well with those shown on page 38 1 The decora- 
tion on the handles of the bodkins ■* may perhaps be compared to the 
handles of the wick-trimmers from Melville Peninsula.^ 

All these types which show clo.se correspondence in form aic .so much 
specialized that they mu.«t be considered a.s ev'idencc of old contact or of 
sameness of origin. So far as I am aware, none of these types have been 

' “Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Ba\,” op. cit., p. 463. 

* Thalbitzcr, p. 449. 

’ Boas, “Eskimo of Baffin Land, etc compare also ibid., p. 416. 

* Thalbitzcr, p. 399. 

^ Boas, op. cit.j p. 403. 
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found in the region between Disco and Cape Farewell, nor do they 
occur in Angmagsalik. If this is true, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the Eskimos reached the northeast coast of Greenland by way of 
the north coast. 

C. Ryder has called attention to the similarity of some of the east 
Greenland types to tho.se from Alaska, and Thalbitzcr again calls atten- 
tion to the similarity of the harpoon-shafts to those of Point Barrow (p. 
444 ) . I have called attention to several other similarities of this kind, 
particularly the alternating .spur decoration,^ to which Thalbitzcr also 
refers (p. 472), and the form.s of several specimens." Similarities be- 
tween the Ponds Bay region and the wc.stern regions have also been 
pointed out by Dr. Wissler in his de.sc‘ription of a collection made by 
Captain James Mutch in that region.'* The di.stribution of t)pes sug- 
ge.sts ver)' .strongly that a line of migration or of cultural contact may 
have extended from the Mackenzie region nottheiustward over the Arc- 
tic Archipelago to north Greenland, pa.s.sing over the mo.st mutherly 
part of Baflin Land, and that the culture of .southwestern Greenland, 
and that of soutliea.stern BafTin Land and of Labrador, must be consid- 
ered a.s specialized types. 

’ Srf p 567 of tills voluiiK* 

‘ Boas, op cit , jip. 461-4B4 

'* Anthtopolo^jcal Papers of the American Museum of Natural Hisloiy, vol. a. 
pail 3 fi<KJ9)iPP 



THE IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE AMONG 
PRIMITIVE TRIBES 1 


A MONO the many attempts that have been made to describe and 
explain the origin and development of the concepts of soul and 
immortality the one made by Edward B. Tyli^r in bis “Primitive Cul- 
ture” Ls most exhaustive and carefully thought out. Although since the 
publication of his work, much new evidence has been accumulated, the 
new data may well be filted into his general treatment of the subject. 

Wc arc, ho^vcver, no longer quite ready to accept his interpretation 
of the material which he has so a.s.siduously collected and marshalled in 
logical order. To him the ideas by which primitive man expre.sscs his 
sen.se cxpcrictuc are a result of speculative thought, of reasoning that 
leads to a consistent view t)f the world. These thoughts, being deter- 
mined by the general state of cultural life, lead to concepts which nat- 
urally develop one from the other and represent a typical .scritS which 
arises regardless of raic and of historical alTiliations. It is true that, 
.sometimes, he .sots iuside the latter point of view and recognizes specific 
forms of thought which belong to. various cultural groups, such as the 
Indo-Europeans on the one hand, the Semites on the other, but these 
approaches to an historical treatment are entirely subordinated to the 
general evolutional viewpoint in which certain cultur.d typc.s appear as 
belonging to the evolutionary stages of primitive, barbaric or civilized 
society. 

We are, at present, m(jrc inclined to consider the growth of ideas, not 
as a result of rational piocc.sses, but rather as an involuntary growth, 
and their inteipretation as the outcome of rationalization when, together 
with correlated action, they rise into con.sciousne.ss. We recognize that 
the rationalizing interpretation of an idea docs not by any means neces- 
sarily represent its historical growth, and that a classification of ideas 
from a definite viewpoint, beginning with those that seem to be simple 
and proceeding to those that seem complex, cannot without further 

' Hebgion and the Future Life, edited by E. Hervhey Sneath (New York, igaa), 
pp. g-36. With permission of Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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proof be interpreted as historical sequence, but may give an entirely 
distorted picture of historical happenings. 

We may trace the development of the concepts “soul” and “immor- 
t2ility” in the hL-tory of Europe and of other countries in which historical 
data are available, but the attempt to give an historical interpretation 
for people without recorded history is liable to lead to quite fallacious 
results if based on nothing else than a classification of data according to 
their complexity. 

Nevertheless, the problem that Tylor set himself remains. There 
arc decided similaritie.s in the views held regaidiiig “soul” and “immor- 
tality” among peoples that in measurable lime cannot have had any 
historical connection. I'liere Ls, however, danger of overlooking, on 
a« count of a general resemblance, significant dissimilarities v\hich may 
have value from an historical point of view. It is unavoidable that we 
should base our considerations, a.s T>lor did, on the data t>f individual 
psychology and that we should try' to understand how, in a given cul- 
tural .setting, man may be l<'d to form ccitain concejits. In following out 
this method, we .should, however, take into ron.sideration the effects of 
secondary' rationalization and the historical facts that may have influ- 
enced the wavs by which simple ideas grew into complex dogma. 

From this point of view Tylor’s treatment appears to us as too sche- 
matic. He does not take into coasideration the multifarious mental con- 
ditions that may lead to the concepts “scjiil” and "immortality,” but he 
selects a few' and bases his conclusions upon their gericr.il applicability. 
Now and then he does mention the possibility of alternative mental 
states that might lead to similar results, only to revert to his main 
axplanation. 

The difference in point of view appears most clearly in Tvlor's .sum- 
ming up of his explanation of the occurrcnc e of the belief in multiple 
souls: ^ “Terms corresponding with those of life*, mind, soul, .spirit, 
ghost, and so forth, arc not thought of as dcsciibing really -separate 
entities, so much as the .several form.s and functions of one individual 
being. Thus the confusion which prevails in our own thought and 
language, in a manner typical of the thought ainl language of mankind 
in general, is in fact due not merely to vagueness of terms, but to an 
ancient theory of substantial unity whit h underlies them.” 

We are inclined to take for our starting point pi cciscly the opposite 
point of view. 

’ Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1891 ), vol. 1, p. 435. 
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The unconscious growth of concepts is expressed nowhere more 
clearly than in language. In many languages we find the tendency to 
conceptualize a quality, a condition, or even an habitual action, which 
then appears in the form of a noun. It is not by any means nccc.ssary 
that the occurrence of such concepts must lead to an imaginative process 
by means of which they are given concrete form, but it gives ready 
opportunity for such development. We still feel the force in the use of 
metaphorical exprc.ssions which are based on the concrete form given to 
a term that from a logical point of view, is of attributive character. These 
metaphors may be modern or based on ancient patterns. 

It is noticeable that particularly the states and functions of physical 
and mental life do not appear to primitive man as qualities, conditions 
or actions, but as definite concepts wliich tend to take on concrete form. 
Even in modern scicnt'c wc arc still struggling with the confusion be- 
tween substance and attribute in the analysis of such concepts as matter 
and energy. 

We do not mean to imply by this that mythology, as Max Miillcr 
states, “is a disease of language,” that all mythological concej)ts originate 
from raisinterpicted or reinterpreted linguistic forms; wc ratlier mean 
that the formation of concepts is not the same in all languages ayd that 
in particular the grouping of what is substance and what attribute, is not 
always made in the same way, and that many attributes are conceived 
as substance. It does not .seem plausible that linguistic form should be 
.subsequent to the conscious conceptualization of an attribute a.s a sul)- 
stance. The two must rather be considered as concomitant and inter- 
dependent phenomena. It is quite conceivable that where the tend- 
ency to objectivation of attributes prevails, later on the transformation 
of other attributes into objects may follow by analogy, but the primary 
basis cannot be consideicd in any way as ilue to a if)ns< ions classifica- 
tion, - just as little as the <dassificaUon of the .spectrum into a limited 
number of fundamental color terms c.an be due to conscious concep- 
tualization of a number of selected colors. 

On the basis of these consideiations we interpret the fact that many 
manifestations of life take concrete forms as an effect of the tendency 
to conceive certain classes of attributes as substances. In modern lan- 
guages terms like hunger, courage, love, .sin, consciousness, death, are 
either owing to traditional usage or to poetic imagination, endowed with 
qualities, even with concrete forms. 

The more distinctly a quality is conceived as a concrete substance, the 
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less will its existence be bound up with the object possessing the quality 
in question. If success in hunting is conceh'ed as a substance that may 
associate itself with a person, it will exist independently of the person 
who may acquire it or lose it and after his death it will continue to exist 
as it existed before its acquisition. When a sin is conceived as a sub- 
.stance, as is done by the Eskimo, it has an independent existence. It 
attaches itscll to a person ; it may be separated fiom the sinner, and con- 
tinue to exist independently until attached to some other person. I'hey 
are no longer qualities that die with the individual to whom they belong. 
Sickne.ss is often conceived not as a condition of the body, but as an 
extraneous object that may enter the botl) of a person and may be 
extracted again, or lliat may be throwm into it. This foreign substance 
that acts upon the living being may be as poimancnt in its existence as 
the earth, the heavens and the watens. 

In all these cases there is no integral association between the object 
and its objectivated quality. Each leads an independent existence. The 
quality of the expert hunter, or the faculty of the shaman may be con- 
reiverl as objects or as personalities that assist the man with whom they 
are associated. They are dillcrent fiom liis own personality and we 
designate them ns magical objects or as helping spirits. 

Then' is, howT\er, another group of qualities (onsidcred as sub- 
stances which are most intimately connected w'ith human life and with- 
out which a person i.s not a complete living being Life, power of action, 
personality belong to this group. Wherever they occur in one form or 
anotlicr we dc.signate them as “soul.” The soul reprc.st'nts the objcc- 
liv.ited cjualilies which constitute either the ideal human being or the 
individual pc'isonalily. A study of the terms which arc ordinarily trans- 
lated as “.soul” shows clearly that tl’c cquivah’uts in primitive longues 
represent a varic'ty of qualities ol living man, and that their meaning 
varies accordingly. 

Often the term “life” corresponds to what we call “.soul.” Thus the 
Chinook Indian of Northw(‘St America says that when “life” leaves the 
body man must die, and that if it is relurncd to the body, he will recover. 
“Life” is an objectivation of all that differentiates the living person from 
the dead body. It leads a separate cxistaire and, therefore, continues 
to exist after death. 

“Life” itself is not alw^ays conceived as a unit. When a paralyzed arm 
or leg has lost its power of motion, its .separate “life” ha.s gone, but the 
person continues to live as long as the “great life” that belongs to the 
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whole body stays with him. It is not by any means necessary that the 
“life” .should be conceived in anthropomorphic form ; it is sometimes 
considered as an object or as an animal such as a butterfly. As long as it 
stays in the body, its owner is alive ; when it leaves, he dies ; when it is 
hurt, he sickens. 

In a wider .s<'nsc the power to act, the will power, is classifled not as a 
function of the living body, but as something substantial, of independent 
existence. We might call it the person^ility separated from the person. 
In a way it is another form under which life is conceptualized. On 
account of its closer association with the form of living man, it is very 
liable to appear in anthropomorphic form. 

There is no sharp line that separates this concept from the products 
of imagery', in .so far as thc.se are not understood as functions of mental 
life, but as independent objects. T)lor and others have discussed fully 
and adequately the effects of the products of imagination in dreams and 
trance cxpcrieiues in which man finds his body in one place while his 
mind visits cli.stant per.s(jns ami sees distant .scenes, or when he finds con- 
versely distant .scenes and persons appearing before his mental eye. Thc.se 
an; based on memory images which attain at limes unu.sual intensity. 
Not by a logical proee.ss, but by the natural and involuntar\ pr*( e.ss of 
classification of experience, man is led to the concept of the objc’-clive 
existence of the memory-image. Its formation i.s due to the experiences 
of visual and audil(»Ty’ image,ry. 

Wc may rccogni/e the objectivation of life and of the memory- 
image as the principal .souicc.s from which the manifold foims of soul 
concepts spring. A.s the life-.soul may vary in form, .so the memory- 
image .soul may take varying forms according to the particular a.spect of 
the personality lliat prcclomin.ite.s. 'riic-se two concepts of the soul do 
not remain Isolated, but the one alway's inllucnc es the other, A detailed 
study of their interrelation and of the variety of meaning.s that corre- 
sponds to our term “.soul” would require a c‘lo.sc .study of the forms of 
thought that have grown tip on tliLs general psychological background, 
partly through an inner det’clopment, partly owing to diffu.sion of ideas. 

The mast important results of these considerations for our problem 
is iJic recognition of the fact that those qualities, conditions, and func- 
tions which we combine under the term “.soul” are looked upon as .sub- 
stances and that, fur this reason, body and soul have separate existence 
and their lives are not cncompa.s.sed in the .same space of time. 
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In fact, there is probably not a Mngle primitive people that holds 
rigfidly to the belief that the existence of the soul coincides with the 
actual span of life of the individual. The .soul may be considered as 
existing before the birth of its owner and it may continue to exist after 
his death. How’cver, the idea of immortality, of a continued existence 
without beginning in the past and without end in the future is not ncces* 
sarily implied in these beliefs. 

Pre-cxi.stencc is necessarily connected with the idea of rebirth. It is 
another expression of the primitive mythological thought whi< h assumes 
that nothing has a begirming, that there is no creation of anytliing new, 
but that everything came into being by transformations. The. animals, 
plants, striking featur es of the landscape are commonly acrourited for as 
due to the transformation of human beings into irew forms. TIius also 
the birth of a child is accounted for as a result of the transformation of 
a pre-exLsting being. If the Eskimo believe that children, like eggs, live 
in the .snow and crawl into the mother's womb, if some .\u.stralian tribes 
believe that a totran or ancestral spirit enters the mother's body, if some 
Indian tribes of America believe that salmon may be reborn as ( hildren, 
or that a deceased penson may come back to be born again by a woman 
of his own family, this is not nef e.s.sarily due to a complt te lack of knowl- 
edge of the physiological process of conception, but should rather be 
interpreted as a particular a.speet of the, eonetpt of “life” or “.soul,” as 
independent of bodily existerree. This appears very clearly in the case 
of the Eskimo who misinterpret scxotil intercourse, a.« intended to feed 
the child that has entered the mother’s womb. These ideas are presum- 
ably' analogous to the ideas siu\iving in «iur folk-lore in \\ lii( li ehilciiiu 
are presented as pre-existing. The belief in traiLsniigiation show's most 
clearly that we. are dealing here with the .soul w'hieh e,xists before the 
birth of the child. 

The term “immortality” is, however, applied more .spcrifically to life 
after death. \Vc ha^’e pointed out before that the visualization of the 
form of a person, due to imagery, is one of the piiiKipal sources of the 
concept of “soul.” This form survives after the death of tlic individual 
as his memory-image. For this very reason the image-soul cannot pos- 
sibly die with the death of the person, but will sur\ ive at Ica.st as lung as 
his friends survive. The importance of the recollection of a person for 
the future life of the, soul is brought out in the bclir’fs of many Bantu 
tribes of Africa. Thus among the Vandau, the soul of a person who 
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is remembered will be kindly disposed toward hLs friends. When the 
deceased is forgotten, his soul becomes a malignant being that is feared 
and must be driven away. 

The memory-image is intangible, it arises suddenly and vanishes 
again when the rails of every-day life repress imaginative thought. It 
partakes of all the features of the departed and even his voice jnay dimly 
sound in the imagination of the surviving friend. In memory the de- 
parted will appear as he was known in life, in his usual dre.'« and en- 
gaged in his usual occupations so that with his image appear abo his 
property that he used in his lifetime. The inanimate property partakes 
in a peculiar way in the continued existence of the memory-image 
even after the objects have been destroyed. It is hardly nece.s.sary to 
assume with Tylor that the belief in this continued existence of proprie- 
tary objects is due to an animistic belief, fn many cases it may be based 
merely on the continued existence of tire memory-image. 

The importance of the memory-image in the formation of the soul 
concept is nowhere clearer than in tho.se cases in wliic.h ihe dead one is 
believed to continue to c.xist in the land of souls in the same condition in 
which he was at the time of death. When the aging (Ihiikchce demands 
to be killed befote be is infirm and unable to withstand the hardships 
of life, he acts under the assumption that his soul will continue in the 
same condition in which he finds him.sclf at the time ol death. Whether 
or not this is the historical source of the custom is irrelevant for its mod- 
em interpretation by the Cllmkchce. In the same way the belief of the 
Eskimo that a person who dies of old age or of a lingering illness will be 
unhappy in future life, w'hilc he who is suddenly taken nwaj' in full 
vigor, as a man who dies a violent death or a woman who dies in child- 
birth, will be strong and happy in future life is cxpre.ssive of the memory- 
image that the decca.sed leaves in the minds of his sur\ i\ ors. 

Jf the belief in continued existence is based on the persistence of the 
objcctivatcd memory-image, it might be inferred that there should be a 
widespread belief of the death of the soul at the time when all those who 
ksvew iKe deceased are dead and gone. A.s a matter of fact, wc find iiidi- 
catioas of a belief in a second death that conform witli this idea, but in 
the majority of cases the soul is belic\cd to be immortal. There arc a 
considerable number of rasas in which the second death of a .soul is 
described, but most of these are not of a character that may easily be 
reduced to the fact that the deceased is forgotten. They seem rather to 
be due the imaginative elaboration of the continued life of the soul 
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which is necessarily thought to be analogous to our own life and in 
which, therefore, death is a natural incident. 

It does not seem difficult to understand why the objectivation of the 
memory-image should lead to the belief in immortality rather than in a 
limited existence after death. To the surviving friend the memory- 
image is a substance and he will talk of it as having permiment existence. 
It will, therefore, be a.ssumed by his friends who may not have known 
the decea.scd, in the same way, and will continue to exist in their minds 
in the same way as all other qualities that are, according to the views 
held by their .society, conceived as substances. 

Knowledge of the pre.sencc and actual dec omposition of the body and 
the long preservation of the skeleton is the source of a number of other 
concepts that are related to the idea of immortality. When we speak of 
ghasts, we arc apt to think more of the disembodied souls which wait to 
be redeemed, than of the skcletid remains that are thought to be en- 
dowed with life. Nevertheless wc find, ever)' now and then, that the 
gho.st is not de.scribed as the transparent or vaporous apparition of the 
memory-image, but as bearing the features of a skeleton, often with 
grote.squc additions of luminous orbits and nasal aperture. In this form 
the ghost is, of course, not the memory-image of the living, but a concept 
rcprc.senting the remains of the dead body endowed with life. For this 
rea.son it happens often that these “immortals” arc not individualized, 
but arc conceived as very impersonal beings who may w'agc war among 
tliemselvcs, or against man, who may waylay tlic unwary and 
form a ho.stilc tribe of foreigners, as though they were ordinary living 
bcing.«, but endowed with unusual powers. The lack of individuality of 
this type of ghost appears very clearly among many American tribes, 
while the idea does not .seem to prevail in Africa. Wc can hardly con- 
sider these ghosts as immortal souls, because they lack completely indi- 
viduality. 

Nevertheless there arises at times confusion between the two concepts. 
The ghasts have their village or villages and often, when the soul, — in 

the sense of life and memoir-images,- 'f the (feparterf /eares the fkkfy, 
it is said to go to the village of the ghosts where it meets previously 
departed friends and many persons whom it docs not know, --those who 
died long ago. This contradiction is not 'urprising, becau.se there are 
many associative bonds between the two groups of ideas, so that the one 
calls forth the other and a sharp line between the two concepts is, there- 
fore, not established. 
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It is most impK)rtant, for a clear understanding of the questions with 
which we arc dealing and of similar problems, that we must not expect 
a consistent system of beliefs in primitive thought. We must remember 
that concepts originating from different principles of unconscious clas.si- 
fication mu.st overlap, and that for this reason, if for no other, the same 
concept may belong to conflicting categories. Only when conscious 
rationalization sets in and a standardization of beliefs develops may 
some of these conflicting or even contradictor)' views be harmonized. 

It would .seem, therefore, bc.st not to include in the idea of immor- 
tality of the soul, the iilea of separate existence which is attached to 
the acquaintance with the decomposing body and the relative perma- 
nence of the skeleton, just as little as we can consider the permanence 
and separate existence of objectivated spiritual powers, such as skill 
and succc'ss .as inimoital souls. They appear to us lathcr as helpful 
spiritual beings or objects. 

The fund.inicntal differences between the various forms of the soul 
concept and between the feelings and thoughts that lead to the assump- 
tion ol a .sc'paiate existence' of the .soul are* the .source also of many con- 
flicting views regarding the abode of the soul before birth, during life 
and after death. Kxci'pt in the case's of a wc-ll-developetl b^'lief in 
transmigration, there is no clearly formulated concejrt of the places 
and C()nditions in which souls exist before birth. K\en when they are, 
belicNcd to be leturnecl .anc cstors,. there does not seem to be a well- 
defined belief legaiding the mode of life of a pre-existing soul. This may 
be due to the Lick of congruity between the behavior of the new-born 
infant and the memory -image which is ordinarily associated with the 
full-grown pc'iscm. I’his makes it difllcult to bridge the gap between 
the existenc-e. of the soul and the birth of the child. 

During life, more particularly during healthy life, the seat of the 
soul is conceived tfr he in the body, or at least, closely asicociatcd with 
the body. Quite often the conrepts of the lelation-s between body and 
.soul lack in definiteness. 'Phe distinction between a .spiritual helper or a 
protecting object and the “.soul” shows, how'ever, very clearly that 
the former is thought of as existing apart from the body, while the 
latter is closely associated with it. We pointed out before that we find 
in both groups conccptu.alized attributes, but that the former are less 
firmly conm'cted with the fundamental phenomena of life. In many 
cases, the “life-souP’ is believed to permeate the whole body, or the 
special part of tlie body to which it belongs. When the soul is con- 
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sidcred as an object, it may be thought to be located in some vital part, 
as in the nape of the neck ; or, still more mminonly, it is identified with 
those functions of the body that cease with death, sudi as the lireatli, 
the flowing blood, or the moving eye. So far as these are visible and 
tangible objects of temporary existence, they arc considered the seat of 
the life-soul itself. However, the latter always lemaitis the objcctiva- 
tion of the functions of life. 

The concept of tlie memory-image soul leads to dilfercnt beliefs in 
regard to its localization. Its essential Icaturc is that it is a fleeting 
image of the personality and that, for this reason, it is identital in form 
with the person. Shadows and reflections on water partake of these 
umubstantial, fleeting characteristics of the iin.igc of the peison. Prolv 
ably for this rca.son they are ollen identified with the memory -image, 
soul. There are, however, also mixed concepts, as that of a “\ile-.souV’ 
which, after leaving the body, appe.ir in the form of iu owner, but of 
d'uninutive size. 

Much clearer than the idea of localization of the pie-existing soul 
and of the '>onl of the living are those relating to the conditions of the 
souls after death. In imaginative .storie.«, the details of life .ifter death 
are, often elaboiated. They are confirmed and furtlur emhellished by 
the reports of people who, in a trance, believe they have visited the 
countiy of the souls. 

The jiresetice of the bodily remains, the, departure of life, and the 
persistenc'c of the mcmoiy'-imagc lead to many conflating views whi< h 
have ceitainly liclpcd in tlie devclopmc’nt of the belief in mulliph .''ouls. 
While the idea of a life-soul combined with the belief in a rontiimed 
cxistf'ncc of the personality, creates readily the fotniation of the con- 
cepts of a clLstant country of the dead, the memory-image ha.sed on the 
remembrance of the daily intercourse of the deceased with his smvivors 
and the presence of his tangible grave lead ratlu'r to the belief In the 
continued presence of the soul. In tlic conflieting tcndencii'.s wliic h arc 
tlius c.stablishcd, and in the elaboration of del.iil which u* ueeessarily 
involved in talcs legarding future life, nistorical diffusion plavs a much 
more important part than in the foimation of the mere concepts of soul 
and immortality, and it would be quite inipos.sible to understand the 
multifarious forms of description of the land of the dead without taking 
into consideration the actual interrelations between tribes. An attempt 
at a purely psychological analysis would be quite misleading. We find, 
for instance, in Africa a widc.spread idea of sacred groves in which 
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'■ I '"HE followintf is a description of the concepts relating to the soul 
among the Vanchui of Portuguese Southeast Africa, as developed in 
conversations with K’amba Simango, a young Mundau who was study- 
ing in New Yojk in ifMO- He seemed to be well informed in regard to 
the customs and beliefs of his people. He speaks both Chindau and 
Zulu. 

“Life” is tailed oyflm{“ fZulu ubut'a]\go) . The Zulu word is also 
u.sed in Chiiidan in the form citf'orjgo. The prefix .shows that it is an 
abstract term. laving man has a body (muvih pi. mivili) and a bi'ufi 
(pi. mahvrdi : Zulu hil' u ndzi) ■ 1’he hruli is alive and inde.stnKtiblc. 
It is not inclksolubly connetted with the body. The .shadow or reflection 
of an object is aUci called hriili. The hi'idi is an e.sscutial part of exist- 
ence only in man. In dreams the ht uli appeals or leave's the body, and 
both Ifj'idi and bodv have “life” ( I'yonii ) . 'I’lie bz'tdi is nev c-r .sick. When 
a petson dies the bodv is without “HJe” which .stavs with the hrmli, that 
i.s, the h;'idi remains alive while the body is dead. 

After the death of a person the bindt becomes a mulu'iYiiii (pi. fcr/u'- 
svnonvui imuljimu (pi. viidjimn). The lattei term may be de- 
rived fiom the stem djiw/i ^^h'udpmo to extinguish}. The c'oi respond- 
ing Zulu terms are il‘in\go (pi. (tmut'o'^go) , use.cl also in Chindau in 
the form (pi. ;/ic7/‘cci|gc;) ; .s)nonym iiil'iit'ii (pi. izil'ui'ti ), u.sed 

in ( Ihindau in the form iut'vt'a (pi. zit'ul'n}. This term m.iv be derived 
fiom Zulu tdi 'urnt'a icj v\ande.r about. The inulu'^gii ha.s the form and 

' flit htlniolttmt\\o\ I ( lyao- 2 1 ' , pp, 1-5 
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character of the deceased. The term bvuli is also used for the rnulu'i^gu, 
meaning that he is the shadowy, unsubstantial image of the dead one. 
With this meaning the tnulu‘y]gu is also called mojn, wind, air, and 
mp"ep'o wind, because, like the air, it cannot be touched and held. The 
muluT(\gu does not stay with the body but follows the family. The 
tnxdn retains the name of the dcct■a^cd. He is iminurtal tind cannot 
be reborn. Every family venerates its own valn-\^u. 

When all the relatives of malu'^gu are dead and his memory is loi- 
gotten, or when he goes to a strange tribe in which he ha.s neither rela- 
tives nor friends, he wanders al>out and beeomes a t\ilo'inbo (pi. 
zUo'mbo) or a dzok’a {k'ndzok'a to rattle in the lllroat^, bei .ui.se .1 per- 
son pos,ses.sed for the first lime by a dzok'a produces a rattling noise in 
the throat. A synonym for dzok'a is zinl^ik'i (pi. xtwnVik'i, u.siially 
meaning "ecremoni.il song”; compare k'uitl‘ik'inyri to ihiottlei. The 
Zulu call the tido'rnbo xdlozi (pl. amadlo'j) used in ('.Iiiudau in the 
form dlozi. The Zulu c.all the dzok'a mu)\go’ma. Since ;ill c'! tlu-se be- 
long to pc'i.sons who ha\e been forgotten they ha\e no knenvn peisonal 
names, but thev rc'veal their names when they (oine into pcuson.il con- 
tact with the living. 'I’he tVdo mi'o is .'imihu to the dzok'a, iiul we.ikei. 
A tiilo'xnbo \vho brings mislortunc is .ilso r alli'd k'owho, i c . bent, be- 
caii.se lie bends the .stiaight lo.id of lile. The iuldviho ac foinp.inics 
and diiect'. the bt'zo (pl. >niid]ihcz>'), the experieiued and the 

expert doi'a. The.sc three are medic .d praetitioneis W'ho bv the; u.se of 
herbs and by means of prophetic bones lzi’'xnb •} ud\ise, and rmc the 
.sick. 

7'he dzok'a .iie unknown deceased persons who po^.'.e.ss the vyannolo 
(luller form nyannnolo ; nya lu'ad 1 :md with who.se a.ssistanie they 
mke the scent (k'lijfxnba) of the mulu \\gn who cause.s .sukne.ss 'I’he 
word nyannolo (pl. madjinyamndo 1, or in foim ol ropi'i t rtmyaniwlo 
may be derived fioin iolo head ( ?) . .^fler the dzok'a has taken the* sc ent 
of the midu'\\gn, he oveipowcrs him, takes hold ol him il he tiicvs to 
escape and foiecs him into the body of the nyarnwlo. I’hc'ii the; oiulu tjgii 
speaks through llie mouth of the nyamsolo. The dzok'a takc.s no part in 
these proeeeding.s. By means of a slight indisposition ol a pc-ison, his de- 
parted gr.andfather may wi.sh to indie. ate his desire for .attention. I'hen 
the dzok'a of the nyarnwlo takes the .scent of the tnuUi'\'^gu who i.s fore ed 
into the body of the nyarnwlo. The nudii^gu states his name and 
wi.shc.s. As .soon as this is tlone the nyamsolo snec/,es "u ensya" and thus 
removes the mulu'^gu from his bexly. The muln'r\gv of a lelativc docs 
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not cause serious sickness. When the of a person not a mem* 

her of his own family attacks a person he is taken seriously ill. Then the 
mu/u*T]^u is bribed by presents to desist. After the mvlu'\\gu, through 
the mouth of the nyamsolo, has expressed his willingness to accept the 
presents, the nyamsolo sends out his attendants ( muliia, pi. valisa) who 
deposit the presents outside in the grass. Then the nyamsolo sneezes 
"wensya*^ and thus dismisses the mulu^gu. The muluT[\gu who is sent 
out against a person attacks only the body, not the bvuli. He tries to 
throttle the patient, to break his neck or to kill him in some other way. 
The nature of his attacks is .shown by the symptoms of the sickness. Often 
he trie.s to kill a person by the same sickness that killed him. A dzok*a 
belonging to a foreign tribe is designated by the word that belongs to the 
language of that tribe. Thus a Zulu dzok'a is called mu^go'ma. Others 
are simply indicated by tribal names, as, for instance, lo'zi, a dzok'a of 
the Vandau of Rhodesia, 

Generally a dzok'a is atquired unintentionally. A person who is walk- 
ing about may a<Tidentany pa.ss a d zoka who will accompany him. Then 
the person feels ill. A tifltlA'a or nyamsolo Is called who trias to drive 
away the dzok'a. If tlie person wishes to keep the dzok'a he will .stay 
with him and aft«‘r an initiation the person will be a nyamwlo. ^ 

Some nyamsolo have from ten to fifteen dzok'a. At the initiation, 
when the dzok'a enters the pei.stni’s body for the first time, he fills the 
upper part of the body of the novice who bieathes with rattling in the 
throat. At later limes, when the dzok'a is asked to find the muluy\gu 
causing sickness he does nf)t cause any discomfort. 

The bvudi of children, old people, and mentally .affected aie, called 
nh’mu (sing, and pL), synonym salavusa (pi. masalavusa) said to lie 
derived from k'usala to stay, remain, and vuswa grass) . They lie in the 
gra.ss and attach themselves to anyone w’ho happens to pa.ss by. Their 
presence is indicated by a slight feeling of discomfort or by itching of the 
body. Therefore, when a person has these fceling.s it is said, ndatiika 
salarusa, “I .stepped on a salavusa." When a few crumbs of food arc 
tlirown to them they leave and repeat the same game with the next 
pas.ser-by. 

Several kinds of mulu'y\gu have special names. A mupfukwa is the 
mulu^gu of a person who has been murdered and who comes to take 
revenge. {K’upfuka means “to emerge”, “to take revenge”.) Other 
mu/u'i|gM arc instigated by witches, male or female {v<do’yi), to attack 
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their enemies. The mupfukwa pursues his murderer at his own initia- 
tivc. 

Bandu is a special term for a particularly merciless muluy^gu. 

The mp^o'if\go is the mulu\]gu of a member of the chiefs family, 
particularly of a past generation, presumably of an individual who has 
been foi gotten. Some member of the chief's family, one who is ohscr\'- 
ing the prescribed customs meticulously, is liable to be attacked by him. 
In this case he is also called mp'o'^^o because the mp'o')]go speaks 
through him. The mp^o‘y]go does not cause sickness of individual.*- but 
affects the welfare of the whole tribe. 

My informant declares that the Vandau do not believe that dead 
ancestors turn into snakes. The z^aluy^gu keep snakes in the way we keep 
dogs, and snakes arc treated with respect because iliey are the property of 
the z^aluy\gu. Groves arc not venerated, but since graves arc placed in 
groves they are fc.ircd and rcspccled as property of the ralu‘'\\g7i. 

Since “life” {i^yorni) is considered as an abstract power, man, accord- 
ing to our informant, has only one soul which, according to its state and 
actions, is designated by various names: 


During life of the owner 

After dt'iith, but while the owner is reineni- 

bored 

On account of its iinsubstcUiliality 

Semis of cliildien, old or mentally unsound 

persons 

After death, when forgotten 

The mulu•^\gu of a member of tlie chiefs 
family 


hmth (shadow, reflection) 

mulu’)\gu or mudjimu 
moya or rnp'cp'c (wind) 

u\imu or salavusa 
t^ilo'Viho (if weak) 
dzok'n (if strong) 


ntp\>'y\go 



RELIGIOUS TERMINOLOGY OF THE 
KWAKIUTL^ 


^^HE general term for the supernatural, the wonderful, is na'walak'*.^ 

The term is used as a noun to indicate beings endowed with super- 
natural power. The salmon (R 609.4“), 1329.35), the 

redar (R 617.13), the trees (R 1327.6) arc addressed in prayers a.s 
na'walak”. Supernatural beings that appear in visions are alwa\s dc.sig- 
nated by this term (R 63 1 . 1 6 ; n 85.35 ; 1 2 1 8.25 ) . Twins who are be- 
lieved to have supernatural pow'ers (R 633.39) are called na'waJak’* 
and so arc the initiated participants in religious ceremonies (J III 

59 - 4 ° )• 

Frequently the term is used as an attribute. We find “supernatural 
(wonderful) woman” {na'walak'' Is.'Eda'q J III 66.31 ) : “Mipernatural 
wife” {na'walak'* ^Enh'm J III 69.9) ; “country” {na'walak” diuV- 
^naklwEsK 1 183.92 ; na'walak! wl'.dza^^ 914.10) ; “lake” ( na'waUik'^ 
dzE.'ld'l R 1 183.94) ; “mat” {na'walagwEdzo R 1 199. i,j). The 

tips of hemlock trees which are believed to have w'onderfiil powers aie 
called “supernatural tip.s” {na'ivalagwKta^ ye R 725.64). Patliologicallv 
.shortened twigs bearing closely condensed leaves are called “super- 
natural twigs” {nEna'walagu'Exl^we^) . As quality it appears abo in 
the term “to make supernatural” {na'walakwamas R 707.42 ) . 

The term is also used to express the quality «>f being supernatural 
{na'walakJwcne' R 741.75), in the .same way a.s bElgwa'iiEmcne^ desig- 
nates the abstract term “manhood”. 

On other occa.sions the term is used to expre.^s the wonderful, super- 
natural power of beings. We find “the supernatural power of the trees 
{na'walakwasa Lax^La'se R 1328.20), and “there is no suptrnatural 
power greater than that of the house of Cannibal-at-North-End-of- 
World” {hfeyd'se na'walnkwagawcse o'gwE^la lax g-d'kwas ha'.y“ha- 
kwa'lanux^sVwa^ ya R 1184.96) ; or “the supernatural power of being 
cutup” (and reviving) [na'walakwases t!ot!hts!dlasE^weK i 135.16). 

^ Fcstschtift Meinhof, Hamburg, 1927, pp 386-392. 

* For oxpJanation of alphabet see p. 232 of this volume. 

* For abbreviations of references see p. 232 of this volume. 
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According to this use of the term they say “to try' to get supernatural 
power” {naf‘nawalak!wa R 1208.95) ; “to use supernatural power” 
{ne‘‘na'walax'‘sila R 635.50). When beings who possess supernatural 
powers do not show them and then, suddenly prove their wonderful 
qualities, it is said “he becomes supernatural” {na'walagwKlida R 
1201 .42 ) . At another place a novice is called into a house “to be made 
supernatural by the supernatural power of the hoase” ( </«' wa'g'ilaxse* 
na'walakwElilaso^sa nax-na’walagwilaxsa lo^hEkwex R 734.18). 

The source of supernatural power is also called na'walagwEm. When 
the cedar, a na'ivalak^, is compelled bv the magical use of ax chippings 
to fall in a certain direction, the woodchopper sa^s, “supernatural one, 
now you will follow the source of your supernatural power” (icfl, na'- 
wiilakwai', la'E'ms lal la'sgEmilxcs na'ivalagwEmos, R 617.13). A 
being i.s called “owner of the .source of supernatural power” {na^na'- 
walagwEmnuk" M 703.8), 

The na'ivdnk'' is all-powerful, “for nothing is unattainable for the 
gieat, true .supernatural one” {qdxs k'leyu'saex wEyo*l.anEma ndnd- 
wala y'‘(izf'k-as R 1327.12). 

On ac'i'oiint of their .sacred character the whi.sllcs which arc used in 
sacred ceTcmonics arc .also called na'walak". A certain ceremony Is 
called “the gri/idy bear with whistles of the door of the house of CJanni- 
bal-at-North-Eiid-of-World” {na'walagwade nEd sta'ltlas tlEX'Elds 
g'o'k was ba'x"hakivd'lanux''iiwa' ye R B56.52 ) ; and it is told “therefore, 
it is said, .‘■oiinded at once the roof of the house, namely the whistles of 
the no'nfhm” {he'x’* ida^ hfdla'wise hc'k’ ! Eg’ole d'gwdsasa g-o'kwe, 
yE\ na'widakwasa nb'nfErneK 1037.52). 

The soil from a land otter .slide which is used as a magic means for 
influencing weather is c.alled na'walak". It is said, “do not handle too 
roughly this sujjernatural one (namely the .soil), otherwise our weathetr 
will be too rough” (giva'la dlElisaxwa na'walakwex a'Lox d'lfilisEnts 
’^na'lax R 628.7), 

These examples show that the word na'walak'' has a very wide mean- 
ing. It may be med to designate a person, but it also expresses the attri- 
bute or the alwtrac’t idea of supernatural power— ju-st like the term 
“manitou”, or “saintly, the saint, sanctity, sanctuary”, or German 
“heilig, der Heilige, Heiligkeit, Hedigtum”. The quotations given here 
prove that the term has neither an exclusively anthropomorphic nor a 
general mana meaning. The one or the other prevails according to 
circ umstances. 
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Opposite the wonderful, supernatural, is the ordinary, the profane 
{ba'icuoEi ) . It is said that twins and seal hunters are supernatural, other 
people ordinary (R 716.72). In the religious ceremonials the unini- 
tiated are designated as profane (R 1 158.27). A novice who is excited 
by the supernatural beings becomes quiet and “becomes ordinary” 

( bd'xwE^id R 920.2 1 ) . The ancestors who came down from the sky in 
the shape of birds took off their masks and became ordinary (M 
675.10). An uninitiated person who is present at a sacred ceremony 
profanes it. It Ls said, “Go and ask our great friend here, why he has 
come to this our supernatural place ; whether it is good or bad ; whether 
he has come to make us profane” ( wd'g’il ivi.La'LExg'Ents ‘nEmd'x^dzek' 
lax g'd'xelasox Id'xEnls na'ivalak!u'dscx l.o^ ?'k'e l.o^ ‘^ya'x'SEme l.o^ 
g'dx bEba'xwEjiEla g-n'xEnls R 1185.34). To betray the secrets of 
supernatural beings or powens is “to make them profane” {ba'xwEs- 
^idd'mas R 716.83 ) . Smoke of excrements and broken taboos have the 
same effect (R 747.27). 

The term hd'xwEs, just like na'tvalak^ is u.scd .as a substantive and as 
an attribute. A feather, in eontr.i.st to another one, is called ha'ywEs 
ts! Ei'lts! Elk' (Jill 17.13) “a common feather”, and “common, i.e. pro- 
fane, men” {ha'KWts bl.gwa'nEm j III 44.32) arc mentioned. • 

The term ba’xtvhs also designates the season in whir h the sacred cere- 
monials {tila'cqa) are not performed. Everything that refers to the 
profane summer .season is called bfl'.ywiis. There are ba'xwEs names 
{ba'xivEdzhxl.d'^ yu R 925.32) ; “a potlatch given in the ba'xwEs sea- 
son” ba'xwEsUda (R 903.64). At the beginning of the winter ceremo- 
nials the profane quality is wiped out ol the eyes {Ld'x^wid qa' s la' os 
'wVla tslo'x'sioda qa' ld'wdyc’'sos ba'bnywEsta' yaq!os (R 914.2; 
‘ari.se and go wash your eyes, so that the profane may go out of your 
eyes’ ) . 

Anotlicr term wliich exprcs.se.s the ordinary, tlu' lack of .supernatural 
power, is dd'ms. It is M.scd almost always with the negation. k'!e's do' ms 
means the pos.scs.sion of superuatuial power; people (J 111 33.35) ", a. 
bird (Jill 61.40) ; a lake (J HI 143.4) are so designated. At one place 
it occurs together with na'waiak" (k'/e^s ao'rns na'walak" R 1326.61 ). 

Supernatural beings who protect or haiin man arc often called ha'ya- 
lilagas “woman .setting right.” The mother of twins protects her new- 
born children against these Iwings by wasliing them with urine, of which 
the spirits arc afraid (R 668.47). These spirits are fond of sea eggs. If 
they should touch the rcmain,s of a meal of sen eggs all those who have 
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shared in the meal will be sick (R 614.23). They look at canoes that 
are being built and by doing so spoil tliem utiles.s the canoes arc magically 
protected (R 616.55) , this case they are identified with the souLs of 
dead canoe builders (R 616.52). The)' take away the souls of people 
who arc dying (R 705.2). They are aho called “the women setting 
right of the farthe.st inland” {ha'yalila^amst'nts d'Laj^awe' R 706.33). 
Some Indians dc.signate the benevolent spirit of the hre of the house 
{k!wax'i.d'la ‘the one sitting on the flames’) by the term ha'yaUla^as 
(R 1332.29). Others .sjiy it is a soul {hi’-fivEn*'"' R 1332.31). The 
spirits that appear to the novice and bc.stnw (heir gifts upon him arc 
often designated by the term ha' yaliln^as (R 1202.75). In general the 
dead as malevolent spirits arc so designated. Tii fill 322.5 it is specifically 
stated that this term is so iisi'd by the Kaskimo and Nahwittce while the 
Kwakiutl use the term lu'^lenox" {ha'ynhini’a'inx, yhk'tnxc/ ^wK' yo'- 
kwasaxsc Kwd'g-ute W'lcnoxiva). In a Nahwittec ceieniony (R 
919.93) the spirit of the deceased is called ha'yahlagas; .ilso in the 
Kwakiutl tale R 1 1 1 9.4 9. In ( ) 111 20.22 it is al.st» .said that the la"lenox"' 
arc called ha'yalilagas ( ha’ a yahlagm yFxFnts girF/yd' lafd'' lenox'' ) . In 
J III 423.2 it is said tliat llic ha'yaUlagas (au.ses .si(kncs.s. In songs the 
ihunderbird (M 711.1) and “the Snake-in-Stomach” (M 717.7) arc 
called ha'yaVdagas. 

Judging from its form the word belongs to the Bella Bella dialect ; 
ha'yalila means “to .set right”, -gas woman. Ho\ve\ er, tlic.se .spirits as 
well as many others arc not always conceived as female. 

The term Id'^Icnov is u.sed both for a (oiiipleti’ (oip.se and lor the 
spirit of the dead (J Ilf 106.1 ; R 713.60) : “'I’he .spiiit of the dead is 
not the soul, for he is only seen when he warns wJiom he wishes to .see 
him, and he has a body like a living pcr.soii and his boiua are tho.se of 
men long dead” {Id k‘!r‘'s bF.x' xvF.na* ya lfi'‘lnio\we, yfiXi le'x-n’ vide 
dd'x'wuLKtasqes d"'mde q!r'q! ayak'Uaxes gn,F.' yd’ qa*^ dd'x* ivaLFJaq, 
yEqc'xs sEnd'la''mde bKgwd'ni.m (K'wii xd’qrxa la gd'la If' la' bh.gwd'- 
nF.ma R 727.10) . The word is derived from the stem iFwal-, ‘the dead 
one touches a person and i auses sickness' {iFwa'lh" ‘toudu’d by a ghost’ 
R 918.77 ; Id'la ‘a ghast touches') . 

The soul “has no bone and no blood, for it i.s like .smoke or like a 
shadow.” It has no abode outside of the body to which it belongs {la 
k'leyd's g‘dx''s o'gwliHd Id'xEnts d'klwinu'^ yex lax d'kwina''yas 
bEx^wEna'yide, R 728.15) . The soul Is called hEx' ivh.n?" ‘human long 
body’. The Koskimo call it bhkwa”^e ‘something human' ; the 'no'- 
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klwax-da^x^ call it often bEgwa'nEm^ErrU ‘human mask*. In Knight 
Inlet the term qfwEHa'yu ‘means of life’ is said to be used ; in Nahwittee 
ts!e'k!wa ‘bird’. Trees, bushes, birds, small and large animals have 
souls “for all arc human” (R 1320.68). The halibut (R 1322.69) and 
the salmon (R 612.63) have souls. The soul sits on the crown of the 
head {yu'^mdas klwd'lEnts 0'xLd‘yex R 715.48). In sleep it is able to 
leave the body. While it is absent its owner is weak. If it stays away 
too long, or if it is abducted, its owner falls sick. Then the shaman 
searches for it {bd'bakwayol.! a ‘he tries to obtain the soul’ R 721.79). 
I have not found any indication of the belief that soul and life are 
considered as identical. The powers are called lil’c givers {q!wt.ld'la‘yu 
‘means of being alive’ R 1297.3, ‘means 

of making alive’ R 1294.4 ; g'K'lg-Eldokwila ‘prolonging life’ R 618.19) , 
but it is nowhere said that the soul is life, e.\cept in the abnormal and 
rare Knight Inlet term given before. 

The soul is identified with the owl and every person has his own owl. 
If it is killed his soul is killed. 

The gifts whi( h human beings receive from spirit.s arc railed treasures 
{Ld'gwe'^). 'I’his term does not refer to .supernatural gifts ex«lusively. 
Children are so designated. However, its most common use is foj; super- 
natural gifts. Stones found in the stomachs of halibut bring luck and 
“are found as treasures by fishermen” (id'hogwalaio^sa ba'kwa'lc'' 
noxwe R 1324.8 ) . Ceremonies received in vi.sion.s (J III 56.34 ) ; magic 
objects by means of which wealth is secured (J III 108.1 ) ; the instru- 
ment that kills enemies (C II 182.2) ; the .sell -paddling canoe (J 111 
130.28) ; the meeting with supernatural beings are Ld'gwf*-. 'fhe per- 
son who has such a treasure is 1.0'givala ( J HI 78.2 ; R 1 1 39.93 ) . The 
owner of a treasure is called i.d'give^nuk" (C II 378.21 ) and the attempt 
to secure a treasure / d'l.ogwaid, etymologically an unusual form. To 
use one’s treasure is called [.d’i.ox'*sila (C 26.7). 

One type of the gifts received from supernatural beings is the sacred 
song {yd'lagwEm C II 90.7) which is sung {yd'laqwKla R 708.61 ) by 
the shaman and others who have received supernatural gifts, when they 
return from their encounter with the spirits and whenever they .show 
their gifts. 

The applicant who wLvhes to obtain the friendship of the spirits must 
he pure. Bathing in cold water, rubbing the body with twigs of the 
hemlock tree until blood shows (C II 372.17; R 1122.26), wa.shing 
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with urine ( C II 326.1 9) ; rubbing the body with wrappings of a corpse 
( C XXVI 1 06.6 1 ) ; rubbing with hellebore ( CXXVI 1 25.64) are means 
of purification which is called g-Vg-Eltala or qle'qEla (J III 105.28). 
An object used for magical purpases, perhaps as an amulet, is called 
q!e'qale% presumably because it serves as a means of purification. 

To observe taboos and to be careful in ordinary pursuits are called 
“to treat well” (ae'k-ila). Thus it Is used in one pas.s.ige to express “to 
handle (berries) carefully” (R 280.1); at another place that the 
woman must be careful and stay at home when her husband is out hunt- 
ing (R 638.28) . It also has the general meaning of “observing taboos” 
(R( 49 . 3 ). 

To break a taboo is called ad' ms ‘to spoil, to cause misfortune’ (R 
575.35 ; 607.1 1, from this stem tVmr'lhlla to be unfortunate (R 922.26), 
and dd'mnla ‘widow’ (the one who causes misfortune R 604.27). 

Widows and sick people are isolated in a taboo shelter, outside the 
house, ( Ao' j R 7 1 9.37 ; m 8.23 ) . When the tabooed one is in the taboo 
shelter it is called hd'dzatsle ‘taboo receptacle’. 

To practice shamanism is ph.xa' (e.g. pExa'sF/wcda ‘wap ‘the water 
was treated by the shaman’ Cl II ioo.t6) ; abstract pEx‘e'ne‘ quality of 
a .shaman {h?'‘Em u'ghtns Id'xcs pKx‘ c'na‘ ye ‘that was his name in his 
quality as a shaman’ R 7 1 8.3 ) . The shaman Is called pExdla (R 700. 1 3 ; 
731.67). In the winter ceremonial the initiated aic also called pExdla, 
their head pExhme'’ (R 728.1). 

The supernatural powers and, with their help the shaman, cure sick 
people [liP'lik-a R 707.36; 729.32; hc'lix‘‘id ‘to begin to heal’ R 
73i.()i j, or they saiutify objeds [Id'^lde hc'lik’asE'weda ‘wap ‘then, it 
is said, the water was made sacred’ C II 100.16) . 'I’hcrelore the assistant 
of the cannibal, the highest order of the members of the winter cere- 
monial, is tailed “mouth healer” [hr'lig'h\ste‘ (1 II 300.28), and it is 
said of a spirit that he is “the owner of the means of healing” {he'lU 
^•o^-unurR 737.92). 

Both the .spirits and the shamans arc paid for their services {a' ya C il 
50.20 ; 350.5 ; R 635.52 ) . This term is not used for other kinds of pay- 
ments. 

To pray is called ts'.E'lwaqa. It means also “to thank, to praise, to 
ask favors.” The salmon is thanked (R 610.27), also fish, game and 
trees (R 619.25) who arc at the same time asked for help. In human 
intercourse it means “to praise, to console.” 
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Anyone may practice witchcraft (c'qra) provided he knows the 
method. It is not based on supernatural gifts but based on knowledge of 
the ways of doing harm by magical means. It is practiced by the eq!^~ 
nox^. It can be warded off either by repeating the witchcraft procedure 
or by destroying the magical objects. 



MISCELLANEOUS 




ADVANCES IN METHODS OF TEACHING^ 


j\ NTHROPOLOGY is one of the subjects that have been added to 
the university curriculum quite recently. For this rca.son I will 
devote my remarks to a consideration of the field that anthropoloRical 
instruction is intended to cover and of its relations to allied sciences rather 
than to a discussion of methods of instnu-iion. 

According to purely theoretical definitions, anthropology is the science 
of man and might be understood to co\-er a vast range of subjects. The 
physical as well as the mental chara tiers of man may be considered 
in a certain way as the proper field of anthropology. But sciences do not 
grow up according to definitions. They are the result of historical 
development. The subject-matter of anthropology has been accumu- 
lated piincipally by travellers who have made us acquainted with the 
people inhabiting di.stant countries. Another part ol the subject-matter 
of anthropology' is due to the investigation of prehistoric remains found 
m civilized eounttics. Only after eeitain methods had developed which 
were ba.scd largely on the information thu.s collected was the White race 
made the suVjject of investigation. 

For this reason the aim of anthropology has been largely to explain 
the, phenomena observed among tribes of foreign culture. The.sc phe- 
nomena arc naturally divided into three groups : ( i ) the physical ap- 
pearance of man; (2) the Languages of man, and the customs and 
beliefs of man. In this manner three branches of anthropology have 
developed: (i) somatology, or physical anthropology' ; (2) linguistics, 
and (3) ethnology. Up to this time anthropological investigation has 
dealt almcxst exclusively with subjects that may be. classed under these 
three headings. These .subjects arc not taken up by any other branch of 
science, and in developing them anthropology' fills a vacant place in the 
system of sciences. 

The treatment of these three subjects requires close co-operation be- 
tween anthropology and a number of sciences. The investigation of the 

’ Discussion bpfore the New Yoik mreiini? of the Aroeiican Natursdists and 
Affiliated Societies (Dec., 1898). Seiente, N.S., vol. 9 (1899), pp. 93~96- 
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phyacal characteristics of man has also been taken up by amatomists, 
but the point of view of the anatomist and that of the anthropologist 
are quite different. While the former is primarily interested in the occur- 
renee of certain modifications of the human form and in their genetic 
interpretation, the anthropologist is interested in the geographical dis- 
tribution of varieties of form, in the variability of the human species in 
different areas and in their interpretation. The thorough study of physi- 
cal anthropology, or somatology, requires the combined training of the 
anatomist and of the anthropologist. 

In the study of linguistics the anthropologist deals with a subject that 
has been partially taken up by the .student of special linguistic stocks. 
The study of the structuic of the Aryan languages, of the Semitic lan- 
guages and of the Mongol language.s hiu. been carried on with great 
success by philologists ; but the anlhiopological problem is a wider one 
— it deals with the general question of human language. 

In the study of ethnology the field of investigation of the anthnipol- 
ogist adjoins that of the field of rcscJiieh of the psychologist and of the 
sociologist. The devclopmcatt of a truly empirical psychology makc.s it 
nece.ssary to diaw largely upon material furnished by anlhro}iological 
studies. On the other hand, .sociologists have found that the analysis of 
the ettUnre of civili/,cd society < annot be ( arried out siicces.'-fully without 
a comparative study ol primitive society, which is the subjcOmalter 
of anthropologic al research. 

The method of anthropology is an inductive method, and llie sci- 
ence must be placed side by side wjth the other inductive s( ienecs. Our 
conclusion.s are based on comparisons between tlie forms of dcx'clop- 
ment of the liumaii body, of human language, of human activities, and 
tnu.sl be as truly inductive as those of any other science. By including 
psychology and anthropology in the present disrussion on the methods 
of teaching .scicnec, we have given expression to the conviction that the 
method of inve.stigalion of mental phenomena must be no less an induc- 
tive method than that of physical phenomena. 

The leaching of anthropology may be made to supplement in many 
way.s the teaching of allied subjects, and I will briefly outline its func- 
tions in the university eurriculuni. 

Physical anthropology' has eomo to be primarily a study of the vari- 
eties of man. The differenres between different types of man, defined 
either geographically or socially, arc slight— so .slight, indeed, that the 
biologist, until quite recent times, w'ould have disregarded them entirely. 
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Slight differences in type have been of importance to the student of 
anthropology at an earlier time than to the student of zoology, because 
we are more deeply interested in the slight differences that occur in our 
own species than in those found among animals. For this reason in 
anthropology sooner than in zoology the in.sulTiciency of description 
Was felt. Anthropology wa.s the first of the biological sciences to substi- 
tute measurement for dcscripition ami the exact number for the vague 
word. The method of mc:i.suring variable phenomena — in the case of 
anthropology, of the variations composing a type — had to be devel- 
oped. It is only natural that in tlic course ot this development mis- 
takes were committed which had to be rectified, and tliat the sound 
method of metric description developed slowlv. It would seem that at 
pre.scnt we ha\’e reached the stage where the methods of metric descrip- 
tion may be clearly recognized, and w'c may, tliercftire, e.xpcct confi- 
dently a rapid and wholesome development ol physical anthropology. 
A glance at recent biological litemturc shows wry clearly that descrip- 
tive /oology and dcsniplive botany aie passing at pre.scnt to the suKsti- 
tution of metric dc.srriptiou for verbal desniption that took place, in 
anthropology some time ago. 'I’he study of anthiopologieal mctliods 
may pres'cnt biologists from lepcating the sanu' errois that wen* com- 
mitted in the early days of anthiopologj'. .\nthropological subjerts will, 
tor a long time to e<jme, leinain the nK)st .available material for metrical 
.studies of vari.itions in tlu* higher foims of life, because the mate rial can 
be obtaine'd in greater numbers and with gie.iter case than in .studies 
(jf most of the higher animal forms. The metric method, which is at 
present princijjalh an anthropological method, will, in a sery short time, 
become of great iinpoitar e t«i the stiideikt of biology, who ought, for 
this reason, to profit by the experiences eif the anthnrpologist. 

The fuller development of physic d anthro])olog\ will lc;ad to a study 
of the physiology and experimental psychology of the race's of man. 
But in these lines of woi'k wc have, hardly made a beginning. he rela- 
tion of these inquiries to physiology and to p.sychology will bo the same 
as that of phy.Mcal anthrojjology to anatomy. 

I may be allowed to paf® by briefly the relations of the linguLstic 
metlrod of anthropology to cjthcr .sci. nees. You will recognize at once 
that this subject, as well as its methods, must have a .stimulating effect 
upon the teaching of philology, bec'ause its conclusions are based upon 
the broad grounds of human language ; not on the studies of a single 
family of languages. The, science of linguistics is growing slowly on 
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account of its intrinsic difficulues. These difficulties are based on the 
lack of satisfactory material as well as on the amount of labor involved in 
the acquisition of knowledge in its particular line of research. Work in 
this field is most urgently needed, because the languages of primitive 
man arc disappearing rapidly, thus depriving us of valuable material for 
comparative study. 

Ethnology, the last division of anthropology, covers a vast field. Its 
main object may be briefly described as the discovery of the laws govern- 
ing the activities of the human mind, and also the reconstruction of the 
history of human culture and civilization. The methods applied by 
ethnologists arc twofold. The investigation of the history of the culture 
of definite areas is carried on by means of gei graphical and of archae- 
ological methods. The mcthod.s arc geographical in .so far as the types 
inhabiting a country, their languages and their customs, arc compared 
with those of neighboring tribes. They are archjcological in .so far as they 
deal with the prehistoric remains found in the country in question. In 
this case we apply inducti\'c methods for the solution of historical ques- 
tions. The investigation of the laws governing the growth of human cul- 
ture Is carried out by means of comparative inctliod.s. and is based on the 
results of the historical analysis referred to bef ore. Thc.s(‘ laws arc largely 
of a p.syehological nature. Their great value for tire .study of the human 
mind lies in the fact that the forms of thought whicli are the siTbjeet of 
investigation have grown uj) entirely outside of the conditions which 
govern our own thoughts. They furnish, therefore, material for a truly 
comparative p.sydiology. The re.sults of the .study of tomparativc lin- 
guistics form an important portion of this material, becau.se the forms 
of thought find their clearest expresksions in the forms of language. 

It appears, fnim these brief statements of the scope and methods of 
anthropological research, that an acquaintance with the whole field is 
indispensable for the sociologi.st ; that a knowledge of results and 
methods will be of advantage to the psychologist, and that the statistical 
method developed in phy.sical anthropology will be very helpful to the 
student of biology. Jn a general way, a knowledge of the outlines of 
anthropology seems to be of educational value, particularly in so far as 
it broadens the historical views of the .student, because it extends his 
view over cultures and civilizations that have growm up uninflueirced 
by our own. The ad\'anccs made by our own race will appear to him 
in a truer light when he Is able to <-omparc them with the w'ork done by 
Other peoples and races, and if he understands how much our owoi civil- 
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ization owes to the achievements of people who appear to be at present 
on a low level of culture. The methodological value of the teaching of 
anthropology lies m the fact that it shows the possibility of applying 
inductive methods to the study of social phenomena. 



THE AIMS OF ETHNOLOGY^ 


AT ANY books of travel give us descriptions drawn in the most abhor- 
rent lines of the people inhabiting foreign countries, describing 
their mode of life as similai to that of wild beasts, denying that there is 
any indication of emotional or rational life deserving of our sympathy. 
In early descriptions of Australians, Bushmen, Fuegians they are often 
described as the lowest forms of mankind, void of all feeling for social 
obligations, without law and order, without imagination, even without 
shelter and tools. 

If travellers who have seen those people give us descriptioas of tills 
type, it is not surprising that others who have never been in contact 
with primitive people accept their views and we begin to understand 
the reason for the oft-repeated question : What is the use of studying the 
life of primitive people ? 

Even tlie rude.st tribes do not conform to the picture that Is drawn 
by many a superficial traveller. Many examples may be c ulled flora 
the extensive literature of travel showing the superficiality of the reports 
given. The well-known traveller Burchell met near tJie Garib a group 
of Bushmen and gi\’es us the most wonderful report of their complete 
lack of reasoning power. He asked' the quis^tion : What is the different e 
between a good and an evil action f and since they could not aaswer 
to his satisfaction he dei lared them to have no power of reasoning and 
judging. In a similar way the Fuegiaas were asked about their religious 
ideas in terms that were necessarily unintelligible to them, and since 
they could not answer it w-as said that they cannot grasp any idea that 
transcends the barest needs of everyday life. Nowadays we know better, 
and no scientifically prepared traveller would dare to make statements 
of this kind. We know now that the Bushmen, wham Bun hell de- 
.scribed as little different from wild bca.sts, have a well-developed music, 
a wide range of talcs and traditions ; they enjoy poetry and are excel- 

* Lect«ire Ktven befon* the Deutscher Gev'tlig-Wi^senschaftlichei Vciein von New 
York, March 8, iB88 ; New York, Hermann Barthch, 1889. 1 have included this paper 
in the present senes because it illustrates ray early ,,'*Sws regarding ethnological 
problems. 
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lent narrators. Their rock paintings show a high degree of skill and a 
remarkable understanding of perspective. We also know that the 
Fuegians have a well-developed social organization and that their cus- 
toms are proof of a deep-seated religious attitude. 

The Andamanese are another people that owe their ill repute to the 
reports of early travellers. Marco Polo, who visited them in 1 285, said : 
“These people are like wild beasts, and I assure you that all the men of 
this island Angamanain have heads like those of dogs, and teeth and eyes 
of the same kind ; in fact, their faces look like those of bulldogs.” An 
Arabic writer of the ninth century says : “The color of their skin is terri- 
> their feet are large, almast a cubit long, and they are absolutely 
without clothing.” Compare this with the description of E. H. Man, to 
whom we are indebted for a better knowledge of this interc-sting people. 
He says: “Jt has been asserted that the communal marriage system 
prevails among them, and that marriage is nothing more than taking 
a female slave, but so far from the contract being regarded as a merely 
temporary arrangement, to be set aside at the will of either party, no 
incompatibility of temper or other cause is allowed to dissolve the 
union, and while bigamy, pol)gamy, polyandry', and divorce are 
unknown, conjugal fidclit) till death is not the exception, but the rule. 
. . . One of the most striking features of their social relations is the 
marked equality and aflcction which subsists between husband and 
wife.” E\en if this description should be considered as .somewhat 
colored, it shows nevertheless that the.se pcojrle are not “like wild 
beasts.” 

Thus a closer study shows that .some of the peoples of wor.st repute 
are not as ( rude, a.ssiipc'rfK i.il reports would make us believe, and wc are 
led to suspect that the cultural conditions among all primitive pc^oplcs 
may be higher than is commonly a‘>'«uined. 

Our knowledge of primi^i^'c tribes the world over jur tifics the state- 
ment that there is no people that lacks definite religious ideas and tradi- 
tions ; that has not made inventions, that docs not live under the rule of 
customary Jaws reffuJatinit the relations between the members of the 
tribe. And there Ls no people without language. 

The task of ethnology is the study w .he total range of phenomena 
of .social life. Language, cu-stoms, migrations, bodily characteristics are 
subjects of our studies. Thus its very first and most immediate object 
is the study of the history of mankind ; not that of civilized nations 
alone, but that of the whole of mankind, from its earliest traces found 
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in the deposits of the ice age, up to modem times. We must follow the 
gradual development of the manifestations of culture. The aim we have 
in view may be illustrated by an example. 

The wealth of tales and traditions of Europe, and their innumerable 
customs that persist even at the present time are well known. The col- 
lections of fairy tales by Grimm and the folk songs gathered in Bren- 
tano’s Wunderhorn arc perhaps the earliest systematic attempts to 
gather the available material. Grimm considered the talcs and customs 
as survivals of ancient Germanic paganism being modified by the 
changes of cultural life. The deities of early times were interpreted as 
personified forces of nature. When the collected material increa.sed, this 
theory proved to be inadequate. It was found that certain tales and 
songs or superstitions that were first considered as of ancient pagan 
origin were introduced in recent time.s, and in many cases it was shown 
that they originated in far-distant lands. As late as the middle ages 
Europe received a considerable amount of its customs, beliefs and tra- 
ditions from the £a.st, and these were modified according to European 
cultural patterns. The new ideas exerted their influence upon the social 
conditions of Europe. For example, M. Caster has tried to prove that 
the belief in witches of the middle ages that persists to the present time 
was introduced into western Europe during the fourteenth century in 
connection with the dualLstic teachings of the schismatics who defended 
the dogma of the power of Satan and the protection of the Saints. 
These teachings originated among the Bulgarian Christians of south- 
ea.stern Europe. Although the views of Gaster are not entirely accept- 
able they prove the strong influence of the teachings of the heretics upon 
popular belief and popular literature. Besides these foreign elements, 
customs and traditions arc directly derived from pagan times, so that the 
study of modern life leads us back to the cultural forms of primitive 
times. 

In primitive society cultural contact exerts an even more marked 
influence than in our complex civilization. 

The famous stor>' of the race of turtle and hare, or swinegel and 
rabbit may scr\’c as an example. It is found in Morocco where hedge- 
hog and jackal are the contestants. In Cameroon elephant and turtle, 
among the Hottentot ostrich and turtle are the heroes. The Tupi In- 
dians of Brazil tell the same story about deer and turtle, and it seems 
plausible that they learned it from African slaves. The tales of Ameri- 
can Negroes offer one of the most remarkable examples of transmission. 
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ance they represent a mixture of African and European ide2LS which, 
in turn, have influenced the folk-tales of the American Indians. 

Such transfers are found not only in customs and popular talcs, but 
also in mythology, which show many traces of foreign origin. The 
Semitic elements of Greek mythology arc well known. We need only 
mention Aphrodite and Heracles. I may add an example taken from 
my own observations among the Indians of British Columbia. In the 
south are found many tales lef erring to the sun, his origin and wars 
between the animals and the heavenly bodies. In southern Alaska the 
Raven is the creator who made man, the country', fire and water. He 
gave to man food and shelter, in\cntions and customary law. Both 
groups of ideas, although quite distinct, have spread along the coast so 
that the mythologv is an inextricable mixture of these fundamental 
ideas. 

These obser\\ations indicate that the first aim of ethnological inquiry 
must be critical analysis of the characteristics of each people. This is 
the only way of attaining a satisfactory understanding of the cultures 
found in wider areas. I'he means at our disposal for making such an 
analysis are \aricd: bcxlily form, language and culture are results of 
historical processes and may, therefore, be iitili/ed for the study of his- 
tory'. For prehistoric times we ha\'e to be satisfied with the study of 
remains. 

Bodily form is inherited fioni one generation to the next. Therefore 
it i.s the first task of the investigator to find the permanent forms char- 
acteristic of each area. Since some time it has bc'come customary to 
look for the principal characteristics in the skull forms, partly because 
they are quite stable, parti) for practical reasons since it is easier to collect 
skulls than other paits ol the skelclon, excepting the long bones. In the 
ccmiplicated forms of the skull llu individuality of the group is most 
C'learly expressed and its form is 1101 subjec t t<5 habits c’ll life to the same 
degree as some other bones. Skulls arc often prc\servecl when other 
bones are dec’ompused, broken or scattered, so that they arc the most 
available material for the study of populations of earlier periods. Data 
based on skull measurements are merely a means of expressing in brief 
terms rharaclciistics of b«xUly builci. Among people that form a unit 
as far as language and culture arc: concerned, a mixed origin may be 
shown. Thus Asia Minor is inhabited by people speaking Turkish, ex- 
cepting, however, Greeks and Armenians. Dr. von Luschan, who has 
recently studied the bodily form of these people, shows that in bodily 
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form they do not conform to other Turkish-speaking peoples, but that 
the majority are in type like the Armenians. In the west Greek, and 
in the south Arabic types prevail. Many of the Greek-speaking people 
of Asia Minor are also of Armenian type, while those of the south coast 
are Hellenized Arabs. We conclude from these data that the earlier 
inhabitants of Aria Minor have been assimilated linguistically and cul- 
turally by the invading Turks. 

As another example showing the importance of these inquiries we 
may mention the di.slribution of the Pygmies to which the French 
anthropologist De Quatrefages has paid particular attention. I men- 
tioned before the Bushmen, a pygmy people. Tril)cs of small stature 
have been found in many parts of Central Africa as far as the Lake 
region at the sources of the Nile. Rc<.cntly their occurrence in WVst 
Africa has also been reported so that the ancient reports of Herodotus 
are confirmed by modctJi ob.ser\'ation. Equally .short arc the Andama- 
nese and .some of the tribes of the mountains of India, the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Philippines and F«jnnosa, and similar traits may be ob.scr\'ed 
among tribe.s of New Guinea and neighboring islands where they .seem 
to have intermarried with their neighbors. The males among most of 
these people measure not more than about i.|o cm. The Akka of Cen- 
tral Africa are es en shcjrter, measuring not more than 1 20 or 1 30 cm. 
Although these t\pes are not by any means of identical anatomicSI form 
they have some traits in common, particularly the small si/e and the 
stiff, frizzly hair. Their presence in all parts of the southern border of 
the Old World — in which we include Africa — makes it likely that they 
arc the remnants of an ancient lacc which was overcome by the immi- 
gration of the tall Negroes in Africa, by the invasion of southern Asia 
by people who came from the West and the North, 

Thus the imestigation of the type-s of man lead's us back into the 
earliest periods of human life. The method is founded on the perma- 
nence of anatomical forms. 

Another important means for investigating early history is language. 
Many languages have succumbt-d under the influx of conquerors, while 
in other cases they h.nve surviA-ed .slightly altered and the languages of 
the conquerors have been last. In still other cases ancient languages 
sur\'ive in protected areas, in remote \illages, in infertile, .swampy di.s- 
tricts or on islands. Such arc a number of Romanc e dialects, the B;i.squc, 
the numcTous languages of the Caucasus, of California and of West 
Africa. The history of the Athapascans is illuminated by the fact that 
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isolated tribes of the Pacific coast, the Navaho and Apache of our 
southwestern States and the people of the Mackenzie area speak dia<* 
Iccts belonging to this linguistic family. The discovery of Carib lan- 
guages in Brazil throws new light on the history' of these peoples. 

Another trait of language is of importance. While anatomical char- 
acteristics are important on account of their permanence, languages 
change more readily and the changes arc such that they’ throw much 
light on their history. New languages originate, grow and dbappear. 
From earlier languages new ones ari.'^e through mixture (like English) ; 
and they disintegrate according to their phonetic character and gram- 
matical proccs.ses and according to the fates of the. people speaking them, 
and form new dialects. These changes, due to mixture or inner develop- 
ment, are a fruitful source of historical inferences. The methods of 
study have been developed through the study of Indo-European lan- 
guages, but beginnings are being made to apply these results to other 
linguistic familie.s. 'I'he aiicilysis of di.dects enables iis to follow the his- 
tory of words and of concepts through long periods of time and over 
distant areas. The introdiution of new inventions and migration into 
distant countries are often indicated by the appearance e)f new words 
the origitis ol whith may be jusccTtained. Thtis the history' of language 
reflect.s the history of culture. S( header and Penka have applied this 
method to investigations on the eaily home of Ary-an-speaking peoples. 
Our knowledge of the languages of primitive people is, on the w'holc, 
not far enough advanced to permit a similar analysis. To make this 
possible we need a literature of these languages. At present wc have 
hardly adequate vocabularies. 

The thiici means for th. investigation of early hbtory of peoples that 
have no written records Is the sliuly of their cultuie. It is not too much 
to say that there is no people who^- cu.slom.s have developctl uninflu- 
enced by foreign culture, that Iijls not borrowed arts and ideas which 
it has developed in its own way. 

A noteworthy example of this kind Is found among the F.an, a tribe 
living north of the lower tllongo. When the Portuguese discovered the 
Congo about 450 years ago, they found bows and arrows used by the 
Negroes. The Portuguese influencea ilic culture of the Negroes in many 
way's and they learned from them the use of the crossbow. L.iter on, 
when Portugue.se influence declined, the kan retained the use of the 
crossbow. Being unable to imitate the complicated mechanism of the 
Portuguese crossbow, they invented a new release. Phe new form was 
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not strong enough to fly the bolt over long distances, therefore they used 
poisoned bolts to make them effective. When the Fan were rediscovered 
in the nineteenth century they were found in possession of this curious 
weapon, the origin of which seemed at first quite unexplainable. Simi- 
lar imitations of European objects are found on the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Thus the Fiji Islanders gave to their clubs the forms of 
European guns, and the chiefs of New Britain adopted as headdress the 
hat form of British Admirals. There are some cases of double imita- 
tion. The steel harpoon used by American and Scotch whalers is a 
slightly modified imitation of the Eskimo harpoon. These were again 
imitated by the Eskimo. 

In some cases imitations arc not confined to jingle inventions. Gases 
are known in which the bulk of the culture of a people is adopted by 
their neighbors. I'hus an African tribe which was subject to attack of 
the warlike Zulu .sought protection by assuming Zulu customs and 
manners. 

On the other hand, there exists a decided conservatLsni, minute pecu- 
liarities being retained while the general life of tin* people may undergo 
important changes. Thus F.dvvard Morse proved that the peoples of 
large continental areas have in common methods of arrow-release, 
which differ from tho.se u.scd in other extended areas. 

The style of ornament, the forms of implements and weapons arc 
generally prcscix'ed tenaciously. When a new material is introduced the 
earlier forms are often maintained. I’hus tribes that leanicd the art of 
pottery and that had used in earlier times biisketry in its place, often 
imitate ba.sketry forms in clay. Weapons set with s])ine.s or teeth are 
imitated in woodcarving or stone. New forms may also be imitated in 
familiar material. Thus the bronze axes of early Europe were imitated 
in stone. 

Traditions, and particularly verses and tunes contained in them, are 
often retained with great tenacity. The songs, being transmitted from 
one generation to the other, may differ so much from current speech 
that they come, to be mysterious and unintelligible. 

We recognize that the life of a people in all its .aspects is a result of its 
history, in which arc reflected the tribal tradition as well as the features 
learned by contact with neighbors. To the ethnologist the mo.st trifling 
features of .social life arc important because they are expressions of his- 
torical happenings. They arc part of the data from which die past has 
to be reconstructed. 
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It may be said that what we describe here is history of culture, not 
ethnology . This is true. Ethnography is part of the history of culture, 
and cannot be separated from it. Owing to our increasing ethnological 
knowledge we appreciate that the history of civilization cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of that of primitive man. At the same 
time the development of ethnology is largely due to the general recog- 
nition of the principle of biological evolution. It is a common feature 
of all forms of evolutionary theory that every living being is considered 
as the result of an historical development. The fate of an indiv'idual does 
not influence himself alone, but also all the succeeding generations. 
Therefore, in order to understand an organism it is not sufficient to 
study it as a stable form, but it must be compared with all its ascendants 
and descendants. This point of view introduced an historical perspec- 
tive into the natural sciences and revolutionized their methods. The 
development of ethnology is largely due to the adoption of the evolution- 
ary standpoint, because it impressed the conviction upon us that no 
event in the life of a people passes without IcJiving its effect upon later 
generations. The myths told by our ancestors and in which they believed 
have left their impress upon the ways of thinking of their descendants 
who were subjected to the influence of a foreign civilization. Even the 
most brilliant genius is influenced by the spirit of the time in which he 
lives, by his environment, which Is a product of events of the past. Thus 
the history of culture teaches the continuity of ideas and in>’cntions 
beginning with the stages on wliich we find the primitive tribes of our 
times. The history of science, invention and religion must be based on 
the study of the lives of primitiv’e tribes. 

I have used here throughout the term “primitivc.s'’ without further 
explanation. I hope this has not conveyed the impression that I 
consider these tribes as living in an original state of nature, such as 
Rousseau imagined. On the contrary, we must rcincnibcr that every 
primitive people has had a long history. It may have descend* d by 
decay from a .stage of higher development or it may have risen to its 
present stage battling against vicissitudes. There is no primitive, tribe 
that is not hemmed in by conventional laws and customs. The more 
primitive it is the greater is the nun«ber of restrictions that determine 
every action. 

If we found that ethnology as an hi.storical science is intimately 
related to the history of culture, this connection appears still closer when 
we turn to the second important task of our science. A comparison of 
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the social life of different peoples proves that the foundations of their 
cultural development are remarkably uniform. It follows from this that 
there are laws to which this development is subject. Their discovery is 
the second, perhaps the more important aim of our science. 

There is no fundamental contrast between these aims, for the general 
law is expressed in the individual phenomenon jast as much as the 
individual phenomenon is interpreted as an exemplification of the 
general law. However, the method used in discovering these laws is dis- 
tinctive and throws light upon the individual case, for it shows which 
of its features are accidental and which are of general applicability. 
Therefore the purely historical method without a comparative study 
will be incomplete. The detailed study of the individual ca.se compels 
us to fall back on the comparative method, for the means at our dis- 
posal for clearing up the actual history of cultures arc limited. Written 
records do not reach back into hcary antiquity and arc available only 
for a few cultures. The other methods which we have disrus.«ed are also 
too often of little avail. In all these cases nothing Ls left but to compare 
the social phenomena of distinct areas and to base our dc diutious on 
their similarities and disamilaritics. In the pursuit of these studies we 
find that the same custom, the same idea, occ urs among people for whom 
we cannot establish any historical connection, so that a common hi.s- 
torical origin may not be as.sumed and it becomes ncccs.s;iry to decide 
whether there are laws that result in the same, or at least similar phe- 
nomena independently of historical causes ; in other words whether the 
development of the human mind follows definite laws. Thus develops 
the second important task of ethnology, the investigation of the laws 
governing social life, or as it Is generally called, the study of folk p.sychol- 

ogy- 

The very' first question to be aaswered Is whether there arc laws ac- 
cording to which culture progresses or whether its development is rluc to 
accident. We mentioned before examples of the occurrence of similar 
phenomena in regions far apart. In these cases the ethnologist is alway.s 
confronted with two equally possible explanatioiLS. The two phenomena 
may have originated from a common historical source or they may have 
developed independently of each other. Only in a few very general cases 
there can be no doubt. For instance the fact that there arc no peoples 
without religion or without art ; that everywhere some form of social 
organization is found, that everywhere with progressing culture the indi- 
vidual becomes freer, because the innumerable arbitrary rules governing 
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his conduct tend to disappear — all these may be justly explained as due 
to the mental characteristics of mankind. 

The method of inquiry' of the student of folk pwchology may also be 
illustrated by an example. The results obtained by recent inquiries into 
the history of the family present an excellent example. 

The results of philological and historical investigations referring to 
peoples speaking Indo-European languages ilemonstrated that the fam- 
ily was the foundation of society and that on this ba«U the tribe and state 
developed, from this point of \ 4 cw it seemed strange tliat among some 
peoples the father wa.s not the head of the family but that often the 
mother had rights which in later time, belongcti to the lather. Thus 
Herodotus tells that among the Lucians the d.iughlers inherited from 
their parents, not the sons. It Is told that in Athens at the time of 
Gecrops the children took their names from their mothers, anil accord- 
ing to Taiitus the mother’s brother enjoyed particular respect. The 
numerous tales of Amazons may also be mentioned. From the stand- 
point of our culttue these customs were unexplainable, but when the 
customs of primitive people came to be knoivn tlie history of the. devel- 
opment of the family was more readily understood.^ (Among many 
primitive tribes desi ent is unilateral, the ihiltl being counted as a mem- 
ber of either the father’s or the mother’s line ; not a member of both. 
W’he,n the, child belongs to the mothci's line and ]>osition or otlur rights 
are held by males conllicLs develop ; bccaiLsc the child does not inherit 
these from his lathei, but Irom the men of his mothci’s line, that is to say 
from his maternal unele. When the family lonsisting of parents .ind 
children form an economii and social unit thb tyiie of organization leads 
easily to conllieus betweci- father and sons, and between a man and his 
wife’s brothers. Therefore theie is an elenieut of instability in these insti- 
tutions and they are liable, to break down and change to a loim in which 
either the i hild belongs to the father's line, so that conlliets are aMiidcd, 
or that it belongs to both lines. ) 

A tonclusion b.ised on inve.stig aliens of this tyjie should be einpha- 
rized. It .shows that emotional reactions which we leel as natmal are in 
reality culturally determined. It is not easy for us to iindei stand that 
the emotional relation between fatln r and sort should be dilTeient from 
the one to which we are, accustomed, but a knowledge of the life of 

^ Thr following passage has bt-rn changed, hecanw the cunenl view of a neo-ssar'- 
precedence of malrihneal forms of faini'v orgaiiwalion was jciepted I'his view is 
not tenable since it is impossible to derive all fouiis of family oigauiralion from a 
single source. 
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people with a social organization different from ours brings about situa- 
tions in which conflicts or mutual obligations arise of a character quite 
opposed to those we are accustomed to and that run counter to what we 
conader “natural” emotional reactions to those to whom we are related 
by blood. 

The data of ethnology prove that not only our knowledge, but also 
our emotions are the result of the form of our social life and of the his- 
tory of the people to whom we belong. If we desire to understand the 
development of human culture we must try to free ourselves of these 
sliackles. This is possible only to those who are willing to adapt them- 
.selves to the strange ways of thinking and feeling of primitive people. 
If we attempt to interpret the actions of our ivmote anccjstors by our 
rational and emotional attitudes we cannot reach truthful results, for 
their feeling and thinking was different from ours. We mast lay aside 
many points of view that seem to us self-evident, because in early times 
they were not self-evident. It is iinpo.s.sible to determine a priori those 
parts of our mental life that arc common to mankind ns a whole and 
those due to the, culture in which we live. A knowledge of the data of 
ethnology enables us to attain this insight. Therefore it enables us also 
to view our own civilization objectively. 

When it is recognized that similar customs may .spring up independ- 
ently, we arc no longer prone to infer from superficial simil.uitios com- 
munity of origin of peoples. How often have the lost tribe.s of Israel 
been rediscovered — in America, Polyncsiia and Africa ! How often have 
lost tribes of antiquity bc'cn supposed to have migrated by ^^■ay of the 
fabulous Atlantis to America! The argument for such extravagant 
theories Is generally the occurrence of .some, taboo or of an ornament 
found in widely separated regions. 

It is indeed most remat kable that the .same cultural phenomena recur 
in the most remote parts of the world and that the varied comple-v forms 
of thought and action which the human mind develops arc repeated and 
so distributed that historical connection is almost unthinkable. The 
Phaethon talc is a good example. It is the story of the .son of the Sun who 
driven the heavcnl)' chariot and is ca.st down by the thunderbolt of Zeus 
when he scorchc.s the earth. Among the Indians of British Columbia the 
mink visits his father, the sun, carries the sun in his .stead and is cast down 
by his own father when he scorches the earth. The cu.stom of wearing 
large ornaments in the lips is found in parts of America, but also in equa- 
torial Africa. Recently Bastian has treated modem .spiriti.sm from the 
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same point of view, showing its similarity with the practices of spiritism 
among primitive people. 

The frequent occurrence of similar phenomena in cultural areas that 
have no historical contact suggests that important results may be derived 
from their study, for it shows that the human mind develops everywhere 
according to the same laws. 

The discovery of these is the greatest aim of our science. To attain it 
many methods of inquiry and the a-ssislancc of many other sciences will 
be needed. Up to this time the number of inve.stigatit>ns is small, but the 
foundation.s have been laid by the labors of men like Tylor, Bastian, Mor- 
gan and Bachofen. As in other new branc hes of science there is 110 lack of 
hasty theorizing tliat does not contribute to healthy growth. Far-reach- 
ing theories have been built on weak foundations. Here belongs the 
attempt to explain history as deterinin<‘d by the nature of the country in 
which the people live. A relation between soil and history cannot be 
denied, but we are not in a pn.sition to explain social and inc'iitul be- 
havior on this ba.sis and anthropo-geographical “laws” are valid only as 
vague, empty generalities. Climate and soil exert an inlluenr e upon the. 
body and its function.s, but it is not poxsilrle to pro\e that the character 

m 

of the country finds iinnu diate cxpre.ssion in th.it of its inhabitants. It 
is said that the Negro, li\ing in trcpital Africa and not troubled by lack 
of food, is lazy and does not t.ikc. th<* trouble to clothe his body. The 
Eskimo also is said to be made lazy by the long Polar night which dwarfs 
his imagination. Unfortunately .such generaliz.'vtions arc entirely mis- 
leading. There are Negro tribes which punish anyone wfio apjrcars in 
publii improjjerly clothed ; while the tribes of Tii-rra ilcl Twgo which 
live in an inhospitable clip .ale arc .sc.mlily clothed. TL ftc Eskimo, during 
the long winter night, find entertainment in dance, .song and story telling. 

Furlhennoic, flic principles of b’. 'logical evolution were easily applied 
to the phenomena of cullnial history anrl .so one system after another 
developed telling us how numkind from the lowest levels of barbarism 
was led to the highest levels of civilization. The cautious s( ieiitist cannot 
follow those vagaries. We have attempts to const! ue the development of 
modem ethics fiom ethnological data starting with the simple as.sump- 
tion that consideration of the well..'c of fellow- men w.as useful to the 
individual. Fear of revenge and desire for .seiiirity arc said to be the 
basis of .all ethical concepts. C’ustomaiy' law may have developed in a 
manner similar to these ideas, but it Is not ju.stifiablc to conclude that this 
is the basi.s, the only b.a.Ms of the concepts of gcxid and evil. It would take 
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us too far afidd to enter into this subject in greater detail, but it seemed 
necessary to define the limitations of ethnological science. It will not 
give us information regarding the fundamental traits of the human mind. 
Ethnology will give us no information on the origin of the concepts of 
space and time, or of causality. 

On the other hand ethnology may contribute new ideas to other 
sciences, such as psychology, philosophy and history, Wc have seen that 
ethnology deals with the history of primitive peoples. Their fates repeat 
under simpler conditions, on a lesser scale, the same kinds of events that 
occur in the history of our complex civilization. New ideas are assim; 
ilated according to the culture of the recipient people. They are devel- 
oped or disappear again. It is instructive to see how difficult it is to 
adopt new ideas. The invention is not difficult. Difficult is the retention 
and further development. Therefore the development is the slower the 
lower the cultural status. On the other hand it is important to observe 
the fight of individuals against tribal customs. The same kind of struggle 
that the genius has to undergo among ourselves in his battle against 
dominant ideas or dominant prejudice occurs among primitives and il is 
of particular interest to see in how far the .strong individual is able to free 
himself from the fetters of convention. 

Ethnology may also contribute much to the .study of psychology. 
Nothing is more instructive for the student of the human mind than an 
understanding of human error and for this subject ethnology Inniishes a 
plethora of materials. The eternal war between rational thought and 
emotion and the historical development of the progrc.*Ss of reason over 
tradition must find its principal source in the data of ethnology. 

I have hastily sketched the scope of our science. I have not liecn able 
to do more than to mark the broadest outlines of the aims we have in 
mind. With a few words I have trietl to indicate the methodological 
means at our disposed. The history of mankind- is to be reconstrurteil by 
investigations of bodily form, languages, and customs. We wish to dis- 
cover the laws governing the development of the mind by a careful com- 
pari.son of its varied manifc.stations ; and I have tried to indicate the 
limits beyond which ethnology cannot proceed. 

I hope I may have succeeded in my task : to show that it is not idle 
curiosity or fondne.ss of adventure that induces the scientist to visit dis- 
tant people of apparently low grades of culture ; that we are conscious 
of a task well worthy of the most .strenuous efforts when we collect the 
languages, customs and tales of tribes whose life differs in fundamental 
aspects from our own. 



THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY* 


JT IS a remarkable fact, that, in the recent literature of geography, 

researches on the method and limits of that science occupy a promi- 
nent place. Almost every distinguished geographer has felt the necessity 
of expressing his views on its aim and scope, and of defending it from 
•being disintegrated and swallowed up by geology, botany, history, and 
other sciences treating on subjects similar to or identical with those of 
geography. If the representatives of a science iis young as geogi aphy 
spend a great part of their time in discussions of this kind, though the 
material for investigation is still unlimited ; if they feel compelled to 
defend their field of research against assaults of their fellow-workers and 
outsiders,- -the reason for this fact must be looked for in a deep dis- 
crepancy between their fundamental views of science and those of their 
adversaries. 

Formerly, when the greater part of the earth’s surfaec was undiscov- 
ered, and European \ cssels sailed only over their well-known i outes from 
continent to c-cjntinent, careful not to .stray from the old path and fearing 
the dangers of unknown legioiLs, the mere thought of these vast terri- 
tories which had never been sighted by a European could fill the mind of 
geographers with ardent longing for extended knowledge; with the 
de.sire of uin filing the seciets of regioius enlivened by imagination with 
figures of unknown animals and peoples. But the more completely the 
outlines of c ontinents and islands became known the. stronger grew the 
desire to undrntand the phenomena of the newly di.scovcred regions by 
comparing them with those of oiic’s own country. Instead of merely 
extending thcii study over new areas, .scientists began to be absorbed in 
examining the phenomena more intently, and comparing them with the 
results of observations already made. Thus Humboldt's admirable works 
and Karl Ritter’.s comparative geography arose out of the lapidly 
extending knowledge of the earth. 

The fact that the rapid disclosure of the most remote parts of the 
globe coincided with the no lc.ss rapid development of phy.sical' sciences 
has had a deep influence upon the development of geography ; for while 
the circle of phenomena became wider every day, the idea became pre\'- 

' Science, voV 9 (i 887 ),pp. i37"*4*- 
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alent that a angle phenomenon is not of great avail, but that it is the aim 
of science to deduce laws from phenomena ; and the wider their scope, 
the more valuable they arc considered. The descriptive sciences were 
deemed inferior in value to researches which had hitherto been outadc 
their range. In.stead of systematic botany and zoology, biology became 
the favorite study ; theoretical philosophy was supplanted by experi- 
mental psychology ; and, by the same process, geography disintegrated 
into geology, meteorology, etc. 

Ever since, the.se sciences have rapidly developed, but geography itself 
has for a long time been almost ovci’shadowed by its growing children. 
However, we do not think they can fill its place, and wisli to prove that 
its neglect caimot be remedied by the attentive cultivation of those 
sciences separately. 

Those accustomed to value a stutly according to the scope of the laws 
found by means of it arc not content with re.searclies on phenomena .such 
as are the. object of geography. ITicy consider them from a physical 
standpoint, and find them to be phy.sic.d, meteorological, or ethno- 
logical ; and, after having explained them by means of physical, physio- 
logical, or psychological laws, have finished their work. It Ls in.structive 
to consider thoroughly their definition of geography. 'They declare that 
the domain of this science comprises neither magnetical and meteoro- 
logical nor geological phenomena and proccfscs. They generously grant 
it the study of the distribution of animals and plants, a.s fm as physiolo- 
gi.*:ts and evolutionists will permit ; but all agree that anthropo-geography 
— the life of man as far as it depends on the country he lives in — is the 
true domain of geography. 

It is not difficult to discover the principle on which this segregation is 
founded. Phy.sical phenomena are subject to physical laws which are 
known, or which will assuredly be found by the methods u.sed in dis- 
covering tho.se that arc known. Physiological, ajid, to a still higher 
degree, p-sychological laws are not sufficiently well known to allow their 
being treated in the same way as physical laws. The conditions of the 
phenomena arc generally .so complicated that, even if the most general 
laws were known, a strict conclu.sion cannot ca.sily be drawn. But were 
those auxiliary sciences ju.st as far developed as physics, no doubt the 
same scientists who at the pre.sent lime concede them w’illingly to geog- 
raphy would not hesitate to claim them for physiology and psychology. 
It is evident that there is no middle way : geography must either be 
maintained in its full extent or it must be given up altogether. 

As soon as wc agree that the purpose of every science is accomplished 
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when the laws which govern its phenomena are discovered, we must 
admit that the subject of geography is distributed among a great number 
of sciences; if, however, we would maintain its independence, we must 
prove that there cxbts another object for science besides the dediu tion of 
laws from phenomena. And it is our opinion that there is another 
object, — the thorough understanding of phenomena. Thus we find that 
the contest Ijciwccn geographers and their advetsaries is identical with 
the old controversy between historical and physical methods. One party 
claims that the ideal aim of science ought to be the di.scovciy' of general 
laws; the, other maintains that it is the investigation of phenuinena 
themselves. 

It is easily understood, therefore, why in geography the eonte.st be- 
tween thc.se views is particularly lively. Here naturalists and historians 
meet in a common field of work. A grctal numbtT of modern gcographcis 
have been educated as historians, and they mu.sl try to c oine to an agree- 
ment witli the naturalists, who, in turn, must learn to ai'commodatc 
their views to those of the historiarus. Jt is evident that an ,iu.swcr to this 
fundamental question on the value of historical and phv.acal .science can 
only be found by a methodological investigation of ihcir relation to each 
other. 

All agre e that the. establishment of facts is the foundation and start- 
mg-point oi .science'. 'The physicist compares a series of similar facts, 
from which he isolates the genei.d phenomenon which is common to all 
of them. Henc eforth the single facts become k-ss impoi tant to liim, a.s he, 
lays .stres.s on the gcneial law alone. On the other hand, the facts are 
the object which is of importance and inteiv«t to the historian. An 
example will explain our .ncauing more satisfactoiily than a thcioretical 
discussion. 

When I^cwtcjn .studied the motion of the planets, the distribution of 
those celc.slial bodies in .space and time was the meare, not the object, 
of his researches. His problem was the action of two bodies upon each 
other, and thus he found the law of gravitation. On the other hand, 
Kant and Laplace, in studying the sol ir .system, asked the question, 
Why is I'vfry one of the bodies constituting ihc .''olar .system in the place 
it occupies? 1’hey took the law a.s ..1 anted, and applied it to the phe- 
nomena from which it had been deduced, in order to study the history 
of tlic solar .s\'.stem. Newton’s w'ork was at .an end a.s soon as he had 
found the law of gravitation while this law was the preliminary condi- 
tion of Kant’s work. 

Here is another example : according tcj Buc kle ’s conception, hislorictil 
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facts must l)c considered as being caused by physiological and psycho- 
logical laws. Accordingly, he does not describe men and their actions as 
arising from their own character and the events influencing their lives, 
but calls our attention to the laws governing the history of mankind. 
The object of the historian is a different one. He is absorbed in the study 
of the facts, and dwells admiringly on the character of his heroes. He 
takes the most lively interest in the persons and nations he treats of, but 
is unwilling to consider them as subject to .stringent laws. 

Wc believe that the phy.sical conception is nowhere else expressed as 
clearly as in ('lomtc’s system of sciences. Setting aside astronomy, which 
has been placed rather arbitrarily between mathematics and physics, all' 
his sciences have the one aim, to deduce laws from phenomena. The 
single phenomenon itself is insignificant : it is only valuable because it is 
an exemplification of a law, and st'rvcs to find new law's or to corroborate 
old ones. To this .system of sciences Humboldt’s “Cosmos” is opposed 
in principle. Cosmography, as wc may call this .science, corusiclcrs every 
phenomenon as woithy of being studied for its own .sake. Its mere exist- 
ence entitles it to a full .share of our attention ; and the knowledge of its 
existence and evolution in .spaix* and time fully .satisfies the .student, 
without ri'gard to the liws which it corroborates or which may be 
dedui’ccl from it. 

Physicist.s will acknowledge, that the study of the lilstory' of m.uA’ phe- 
nomena is a work of scientific \alue. Nobody' doubts the importance of 
Kant’s researches on the solar system ; nobody derogates from that of 
investigations upon the evolution o£ oiganisms. How'cvcr, there is an- 
other c;la.s.s of phenomena the .study of which Is not con.sidered of equal 
value, and among them are the geograpliical ones. In coixsidering the 
geography of a country, it seems that the geologic al, ineleorologic al, and 
anthropo-gcographic al phenomena form an incidental conglomerate, 
having no natural tic or relation to one another, while, for in.stanc;e, the 
evolutionist’s subject of study forms a natural unity. Wc may be allowed 
to say that the naturalist demands an objective connection between the 
phenomena he studies, which the geographical phenomena seem to lack. 
’’I’heir connec tion seems to be .subjective, originating in the mind of the 
oUseix'er. 

Accordingly thc-re are two principal que.stions which must be. 
answered : first, the one rc'ferring to the opposition between phy.sici.sts 
and cosmographers, i.e.. Is the study of phenomena for their own sake 
equal in value to the deduction of laws? second. Is the study of a series 
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of phencHnena having a merely subjective connection equal in value to 
researches on the history of those forming an objective unity ? 

We shall first discuss the difference of opinion between physicists and 
cosmographers. The two parties are strongly opposed to each other ; 
and it is a hard task to c^’aluate fairly the arguments of opponents whose 
method of thinking and way of feeling arc entirely opposed to one's own. 
An unbiased judgment cannot be formed without scs'cre mental struggles 
which destroy convictions that were considered immovable, and had be- 
come dear to us. But those struggles lead to the grander conviction that 
both parties, though in a permanent state of conllict, aspire to the same 
end,- - to find the eternal tiuth. 

The origin of every science wc find in two different de.sires of the 
human mind,— its aesthetic wants, and its interest in the individual 
phenomenon. It must have been an early desire of developing man- 
kind to arrange systematically the phenomena seen by the observer 
in overwhelming number, and thus to put the coni used impres- 
sions in order. This desire must be considered an emanation of the 
aesthetic disposition, which is offendi'd by conlosit n and want of 
clearness. When occupied in .satisfying this desire, the legiilarity of the 
processes and phenomena would attain a iar greater importance than 
the single phenomenon, which Is only considered iinpoitant as being a 
specimen of the (lass to vvhiih it belongs I'he more ilearly all phe- 
nomena aie arranged, the better will the aestlutic dcsiie bi .satisfice*, 
and, for that reason, the most general laws and ideas are considered the 
most valuable results of science. 

From this point of view, the philosophical ideas of Kpi« unis are very 
interesting, as they may ' c considered the extreme position to vvliie h this 
aesthetic desire can lead if the jrleasuie *me eniovs in arranging phe- 
nomi^na in a clear system is the <» ily incentive. Hr* considered any ex- 
planation of a phenomenon sulfi' ient, provided it lie natuial. It doc.s 
not matter, he taught, if an hyprjthcsis is true, but all probable explana- 
tions are of the same value, and the choii e betweim them is tjuite insig- 
nificant. Wc believe this opinion is called to m-w life by a number of 
modem .scientists, i.e., by lho.se who tr>’ to construe t the ev'olution of 
organisms in details which, at the p(<‘sent time, at h’ast, (tin neither be 
proved nor refuted. If, for instance, MUIIct describes the history of 
flowers, he gives only a probable way cjf development, without any bet- 
ter proof than that it seems to be the simplcvst and therefore the most 
plausible. But this construction of a probable hypothe.MS as to the* origin 
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of phenomena gives a satisfaction to our aesthetic de»re to bring the 
confusdon of forms and species into a system. But it should be borne in 
mind that a theory must be true, and that its truth is the standard by 
which its value is measured. Therefore naturalists are always engaged 
in examining the truth of their theories by applying them to new phe- 
nomena, and in these re.scarchcs those phenomena are the mast im- 
portant which seem to be opposed to the theories. As soon as the question 
whether the theory is applicable to the cla.ss of phenomena is solved, the 
whole ela.ss is of little further interest to the investigator. 

While physical science ari.ses from the logical and aesthetic de- 
mands of the human mind, cosmography has its .source in the personal ' 
feeling of man towards the world, towards the phenomena surrounding 
him. We may call this an “affective” impulse, in contrast to the aesthetic 
impulse, (ioethe has expre.ssed this idea with admirable clearness : “It 
seems to me that every phenomenon, every fact, itself is the really inter- 
esting object. Whoever exjilains it, or connects it with other events, 
usually only amuses himself or makes sport of us, as, for instance, the 
naturalist or historian. But a .single action or event is interesting, not 
because it is explainable, but becau.se it is true.” ( JJnterhuJtiingen deal- 
scher Ausgcivandrrter.) 

The mere occurrence of an event claims the, full attention of our 
mind, because we are affected by it, and it is .studied withojit any ft'gard 
to its place in a .system. This continuous impulse is the important coun- 
terbalance against the onc-sidedness of a .science arisen from merely 
aesthetic impulses. As the truth of eV/ery phcnoincnrm canoes us to study 
it, a true history of its evolution alone can .satisfy the investigator’s mind, 
and it is for this reason that Epicurus’s probable or pos.sible explanation 
is not at all .satisfactory for .science, but that c‘\'ery approach to truth is 
corusidered a progress by far superior to the most elaborate .system which 
may give proof of a subtle mind and scrupulous thought, but claims to 
be only one among many pos.siblc systems. 

Naturalists will not deny the importance of every phenomenon, but 
do not < onsidcT it worthy of study for its own siikc. It is only a proof or a 
refutation of their law.s, .systems, and hypotheses (as they arc deduced 
from true phenomena ) , which they feel obliged to bring as near the 
truth a.s pos.sible. The deductions, howet’cr, are their main intcre.st ; and 
the reward of the indefatigable student Is to review, from the summit of 
his most general deductions, the vast field of phenomena. Joyfully he 
secs that every process and every phenomenon which seem to the stranger 
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an irregular and incomprehensible conglomerate is a link in a long 
chain. Losing .^ght of the single facts, he sees only the beautiful order of 
the world. 

The cosmographcr, on the other hand, holds to the phenomenon 
which is the object of his study, may it occupy a high or a low rank in 
the system of physical sciences, and lovingly tiies to penetrate into its 
secrets until every feature is plain and clear. This occupation with the 
object of his affection affords him a delight not inferior to that which 
the phy.sicist enjoys in his systematical arrangement of the world. 

Our inquiry leads us to the conclusion that it is in vain to search for an 
answer to the question, Which of the. two methods is of a higher value? 
as each originates in a different desire of the human mind. An artswer 
can only' be subjective, being a confes.sion of the answerer as t<^ which 
is dearer to him, — his personal feeling towards the phenomena sur- 
rounding him, or hi.s inclination for abstractions ; whether he prefers to 
rccogni/c the individuality in the totality, or the totality' in the individ- 
uality. 

Let us now turn to the discusstion of the second point. Wc have seen 
that physicists are inelined to acknowledge the ^’alue of ."v certain class of 
co.smographical .studies. It is the. ch.aiai U'ristie quality of those phe- 
nomena that they are the result of the action of incidental cau.sc.s upon 
one group of fore es, or upon the elements of phenomena. "I’hc physicist 
does not .study the whole plienomcnon as it represents itself to the human 
mind, but resolves it into its elements, which he investigates separately. 
The investigation of the history of these elements of jjhenomcna leads to 
a systenuitical arrangement, which gives to the aesthetic desire as 
much satisfaction as the ''irmulation of laws. The end which evolu- 
tional and asticmomical leseaiehes tend to is the best proof of this fact. 
A .study of groups, of phenomena which .seem to he connected only in 
the mind of the observer, and admit d Ix'ing i esoh cd into their elements, 
cannot lead to a .similar result, and is therefore, con-sidcred of inferior 
value. However, we h.-ive tried to prove that the sourec of cosmograph- 
ical researches is an affective one. If this be right, we cannot dLstiiiguLsh 
between compk-x and simple phenomena, as the physicist tries to do, 
and neglect their .subjective unity,- wic connection in which they ap- 
pear to the mind of the observer. The whole phenomenon, and not its 
elements, is the object of the cosmographer’s study. Thus the physiog- 
nomy of a country is of no interest to the phy-sic ist, while it is important 
to the cosmographcr. 
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From the stand-point we occupy, a discussion of the value of these 
researches is of just as little avail as that of the value of the two branches 
of science, for the judgment will be founded on the mental disposition of 
the judge, and be only a confession as to which impulse predominates, 
the aesthetic or the allective. However, one fact appears from our in- 
quiry : cosmography is closely related to the arts, as the way in which the 
mind is affected by phenomena forms an important branch of the study. 
It therefore requires a different treatment from that of the physical 
sciences. 

We will apply these results to the study of geography. Its objects arc, 
the phenomena caused by the distribution of land and water, by the 
vertical forms of the earth’s .surface and by the mutual influence of the 
earth and its inhabitants upon each other. 

What docs the physicist do with this object of study? He selects a 
single element out of phenomena which arc observed at a certain point 
of the earth’s surface, and compares it with another one found at an- 
other place. He continues in this way searching for .similar phenomena, 
and loses sight altogether of the spot from which he .started. Thus he 
becomes the founder of the .sciences into which geography ha.s gradually 
been resolved, as his studies are cither directed to geological phenomena 
alone, or to meteorological, botanical, or whatever it may be. 7 ’hc most 
general deductions which can be reached in the pursuit of thr.se .studies 
still have a close connection with the .single object, as they cannot be 
carried further than to the most general geographical ideas, as moun- 
tain range.s, running water, oceans, iptc. The mo.st general results of his 
investigations will therefore be a general hi.story of the earth’s surlacc. 
When he brings these results into a .system, he acts, as it .secm.s to u.s, 
against the cosmographical character of the science. For in.stanre, a sys- 
tem of all passible actions of water as forming the earth’s surface seems to 
us of little value, except from a practical stand-point as being icseful in 
studying the geological history of a district or of the earth’s surface. 
Therefore these systems must be considered as important auxiliary sci- 
ences, but they are not geography itself. Their value is founded only on 
their applicability to the study of geography. The invention of geo- 
graphical systems, so far as they do not serve this purpose, must be consid- 
ered as useless, and classifications must be made only as far as geographi- 
cal phenomena of a .similar kind must be explained by different causes. 

But there is another branch of geography be.sides this, equal to it in 
value — the physiognomy of the earth. It cannot afford a satisfactory 
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(^ject of study to the physicist, as its unity is a merely subjective one ; 
and the geographer, in treating these subjects, approaches the domain 
of art, as the results of his study principally affect the feeling, and there- 
fore must be described in an artistic way in order to satisfy the feeling 
in which it originated. 

Our consideration leads us to the conclusion that geography is part of 
cosmography, and has its source in the affective impulse, in the desire to 
understand the phenomena and history of a country’ or of the whole 
earth, the home of mankind. It depends upon the inclination of the 
scientist towards physical or cosmographical method, whether he studies 
‘the history of the whole earth, or whether he prefers to Icam that of a 
sinPc country. From our point of view, the discussion whether geology 
or meteorology belongs to geography is of little importance, and we are 
willing to call all scientists geographers who study the phenomena of the 
earth's surface. We give geology no preference over the other branches 
of scicnc*', as many modern scientists are inclined to do. The study of 
the earth’s surface implies geological researches as well as met cen ological, 
ethnological, and others, as none of them cover the scope of geography, 
its aim being to delineate the picture of the earth’s surface. 

Many arc the s<'icncos that must help to reach this end ; many arc the 
studies and researches that must be pursued to add new features to the 
incomplete picture : but every- step that brings us nearer the end gives 
ampler satisfaction to the impulse which induces us to devote our time 
and work to this study, gratifying the love for the country we inhabit, 
and the nature that surrounds us. 



